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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


TAKEN BEFORE THE 


COMMITTEE ON IRISH FINANCE. 


At Scotland House, Victoria Embankment, S.W. 


Wednesday, 10th May 1911. 


Present : 


Sir HENRY PRIMROSE, K.C.B., C.S.I. (Chairman). 


The Most Rev. The Bishop op Ross. 
The Right Hon. Lord Pirrie, K.P. 
Mr. W. G. S. Adams. 

Mr. Henry Neville Gladstone. 


Mr. Frederick Huth Jackson. 

Mr. William Plender. 

Mr. Aubrey V. Symonds (Secretary). 


The Right Hon. Sir George H. Murray, G.C.B., called and examined. 


1. (Chairman.) You are Permanent Secretary of 
the Treasury? — Yes. 

‘2. I suppose you are aware of the Terms of Refer- 
ence to the Committee? — Yes, I have got a copy of 
them here. 

3. You see they are divided into three parts. We 
should perhaps begin with the first section, which asks 
us to ascertain and consider the financial relations 
between Great Britain and Ireland, and in that con- 
nection we will ask you to explain to us generally the 
Financial Relations Return, its history, and so on. I 
think you are prepared to hand in a memorandum on 
the subject? — Yes. (See Appendix I. A.) 

4. It would be better for our purposes, would it 
not, to take the figures for 1908-9 rather than the 
figures for 1909-10? — Yes. The Committee will see 
that the last two years, 1909-10 and 1910-11, will be 
very unsafe guides to a general conclusion, as the 
circumstances of the finance of those years were quite 
exceptional. 

5. The Budget of 1909, which caused much per- 
turbation in the returns of revenue and expenditure in 
those years, would not affect the year 1908-9, would it? 
— No. 

6. Therefore, if we take the figures for that year, 
while we shall always have to bear in mind that they 
are not the most recent, still they are more accurate 
than the figures of 1909-10 would be ? — That is so. I 
ought perhaps to say about the year 1908-9 that there 
was some disturbance in the Customs revenue at the 
end of that year, owing to expectations of an increased 
duty in the following year. There was a good deal of 
goods cleared in anticipation of an increase of duty; 
so that even that year will be a little disturbed. 

7. Would that affect the Excise also, do you sup- 
pose, as regards spirits ? — Yes. 

8. So that, as a matter of fact, the collection in that 
year was really rather higher than it ought to have 
been ? — I think so. 

9. But apart from that, those figures would be a 
more correct guide to the actual state of things as 
regards revenue and expenditure than would the 
figures of 1909-10 P — They would certainly be better 
than the figures for 1909-10. 

10. When may we expect the figures for 1910-11 ? 
— In ordinary circumstances we get them completed 
about the end of June, and the Return is usually made 
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about the first or secbnd week in July ; but I have 
asked the Departments, in view of the sitting of this 
Committee, to accelerate their proceedings this year if 
they can, and- I hope to get them rather earlier than 
that. I should think we might get something in the 
nature of provisional figures at any rate by about the 
beginning of June. 

11. Will they be fairly normal, or will there be 
disturbances resulting from the Budget of 1909 ? — 
They will be abnormal in respect of direct taxation, 
owing to the delay in the collection of income tax, 
but I think the indirect taxes will be nearly normal. 
There was a certain amount of arrears collected in 
1910-11 which are proper to 1909-10, but I do not 
think it is very matei'ial. 

12. Will you now explain to us the origin of these 
returns of the revenue and expenditure of the three 
countries, England, Scotland, and Ireland ? — These 
returns which have now been presented regularly since 
the year 1889-90, originated in a Select Committee 
which was appointed in the year 1890 with a very 
lengthy Reference, which, I think, I need not trouble 
the Committee with, but it will be found in the first 
paper that was issued on the subject, which is a 
House of Commons paper, No. 329 of 1891. That 
Committee never made a final report, but in the 
course of their proceedings the Treasury undertook to 
produce such information as they could which would 
bear upon the inquiry of the Committee, and that in- 
formation was contained in the first paper. That paper 
was presented in 1891, and it contained particulars 
about the years 1889-90 and 1890-1 ; it also contained 
a provisional estimate for 1891-2 and a summary of 
the three years. The cons traction of the Return can be 
described in this way : Taking the Return for 1908-9 
and referring to Part I, wlrich is headed Revenue, 
you will find, first of all, the revenue from taxes, 
and, in the second place, the non-tax revenue — that 
is, the Post Office, Crown Lands, and other receipts. 
Next to that you have the details of the revenue, the 
Customs first of all, on page 3, the Inland Revenue on 
pages 4 and 5, and Die Miscellaneous Revenue on 
pages 6 and 7. Then you come to Part II, which is 
headed Expenditure. That begins with the Consoli- 
dated Fund charges, then come the charges for the 
Army and the Navy, the Voted services, the charges for 
the collection of taxes, and the Post Office services. That 
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is carried on through the different heads of Expenditure. 
The revenue, as you will see, is given in two forms, 
what is called the revenue as collected, and what is 
called the revenue as contributed. It will be obvious to 
the Committee that all the revenue which is collected m 
Ireland or in Scotland or in England is not necessarily 
revenue contributed -by that country. . Perhaps the 
simplest case to take would be liquor — spirits or beer 
which is manufactured in England. Scotland, or 
Ireland, and drank in a different part of the United 
Kingdom from that in which it was manufactured. If 
you manufacture a gallon of whiskey in Ireland, pay 
the duty on it there, and send it over to Scotland to 
be consumed, that is thought to be the revenue of 
Scotland, and ' not the revenue of Ireland, because if 
Ireland were a foreign country she would not of course 
be able to raise revenue from the consumers in England 
or Scotland. Therefore, the revenue derived from the 
taxation of that gallon of whiskey is considered to be 
contributed by the country in which the gallon is con- 
sumed. That runs through the whole list of the 
revenue items. They are corrected in that way by 
various methods, which some representative of the 
Revenue Departments will no doubt explain to you. 
When you come to the expenditure, I think probably 
the best general description of it would lie to say that 
the expenditure in England, Scotland, and Ireland 
was the local expenditure in those three countries 
for the services of those three countries. There 
is a certain amount of expenditure, but it is very small, 
which is not spent locally in the particular country to 
which it is assigned. For instance, there is the 
Ordnance Survey. Part of their expenditure is in- 
curred in Southampton, where they manufacture their 
maps ; and that has been distributed in some suoh way 
as this : They take the maps relating to Ireland, and 
they take the expenditure which is caused in the pro- 
duction of those maps ; there would be the surveyor 
who went over the field, the man who draws the plan, 
the lithographer, the printer, and so on. They make 
the best estimate they can in that way of what the 
Irish maps cost. Subject to one or two adjustments of 
that kind, I think you may say that the expenditure 
is apportioned according to the local services in the 
three countries. 

13. The expenditure put down to Ireland is money 
spent in Ireland?— Yes, except to a very small extent, 
such as the cases which I have mentioned. There are a 
few of such cases, and we can get out particular's of 
them if the Committee wish. 

14. (Lord Pirric.) When wine comes into England 
from abroad, the duty being paid on it in England, and 
the wine then going to Ireland, is that duty credited to 
the Irish revenue? — Yes ; they make an estimate. 

15. Do they make an estimate only of the wine that 
goes to Ireland in such a case ? — Yes. 

16. You said that whiskey which was made in Ire- 
land and came over to England, and was drunk in 
England, was actually not credited to Ireland ? — That 
is so. That is considered as being contributed by Eng- 
land, though it has been collected in Ireland. 

17. Do you do the same thing with foreign spirits 
that come first into England ?— Yes, the same principle 
is applied all through, only in some cases the informa- 
tion is much more accurate than it is in others, because 
there are means of ascertaining the movement of some 
goods between England, Ireland, and Scotland, and not 
of others. As regards the expenditure, perhaps I had 
better read to the Committee a passage from the original 
paper on the subject which will describe the mode 
in which the expenditure is apportioned. 

18. (Chairman.) Are you now going to quote from 
the Return of 1891?— No; it is really the second 
Return, of February, 1893, which was a reproduction 
of the other one in a more accurate form. The 
Memorandum prefixed to that Return, says: “The 
methods of analysis applied to the expenditure may be 
stated in general terms as follows : .All items clearly 
arising from the service of the United Kingdom as 
such, or of the Empire at large, have been put under 
the head 'of Imperial Services. Such items are mainly 1 
for the services of the Imperial Parliament, the National 
Debt, the Army and Navy, and for foreign and colonial 


services whether at home or abroad. All items clearly 
referring only to services for the special use of Eng- 
land, Scotland, or Ireland have been charged against 
the Kingdom to which they respectively appertain.” 
The Committee will notice that expression, for I flunk 
that has been acted upon ever since — “ the special use 
of England, Scotland, or Ireland.” The Memorandum 
goes on : “ Doubtful or mixed items have been dealt 
with according to the special conditions of each ease, 
with a view to distributing them as far as possible under 
the four heads of the tables. Sncli distribution has been 
made wherever possible on a. biisis approved, or on 
figures supplied, by the department concerned. Where 
it has been found impossible to distribute the expendi- 
ture on any reasonable assumption with any approach 
to fairness, it has been classed as an Imperial service. 
The total amount, however, of such residuum is small.” 

I flunk that explains pretty well the method of .distri- 
buting both the revenue and the expenditure in the 
three countries. As regards the details of the. distri- 
bution of the revenue, you will notice that there is some 
information given on that subject in the marginal 
notes. For instance, if you take page 3 of the Return 
for 1908-9, you will see there the detail of the Customs 
revenue. The first item is cocoa. In the first half of 
the page you get the revenue from cocoa as collected, 
that is. the amount actually paid in Ireland on cocoa, 
or in England, or in Scotland. Then you get the ad- 
justment in the second pari of that page to show the 
amount contributed; that represents the amount of 
cocoa consumed in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
the duty readjusted so as to suit those figures. In the 
marginal note you will find that that has been distri- 
buted by population proportions, that is, they assume 
that, taking the whole population of the United King- 
dom, the English, Scotch, and Irish populations 
consume per head about the same amount of cocoa. 
Then you have chicory and coffee as the. next item. 
That was ascertained at the very beginning of these 
Returns by inquiries made from railway companies, 
shipping companies, and others, and I beliove that, the 
same basis has been used ever since. The next item is 
dried fruits : that is done on the population principle. 
Then we come to foreign and colonial spirits. That is 
done in a much more accurate way. The Revenue 
Departments know exactly the amount of revenue 
collected on either foreign spii'its. or homo spirits. 
After the duty has been paid, there is in other articles 
the difficulty of ascertaining where the goods go 
to, and whether they ai'e actually consumed in the 
country in which the duty has been j>aid. With spirits 
there is a means of knowing exactly what happens to 
them, because every dealer in spirits, whether foreign 
spurts or home spirits, who sends out to a customer any 
quantity exceeding one gallon has to send with it what 
is called a permit, which shows on it the quantity and 
strength of the spirits. The revenue officers, by collect- 
ing the counterfoils of those permits, which are kept by 
the retailer, are able to make up the account almost 
exactly, and to show where all the duty-paid spirits 
went, that is to say, whether they went to England or 
to Scotland. Sugar is the next item, smd that you will 
find referred to in the Memorandum which I have 
handed in, and which has, I believe, been printed and 
circulated to the Oommittee. I have not put a date to 
that Memorandum, but it was really drawn up in 
1903-4— in the early part of 1904, 1 think. It was felt 
that the information which the Customs had got of the 
consumption of various dutiable articles was not very 
accurate, and so they took steps to find a more accurate 
basis for allocating the consumption between the three 
countries. They made inquiries for the whole twelve 
months of 1903-4 in the cases of sugar, tea, wine, and 
tobacco. They also made some further inquiries for 
the adjustment of the direct taxation under the Board 
of Inland Revenue. The result of that new inquiry you 
will see stated in the last paragraph of the Memoran- 
dum: — “The outcome of the application of the new 
methods of adjustment is to reduce Ireland’s estimated 
contribution to indirect taxation by 369,0001., and to 
increase Ireland’s estimated contributions to direct 
taxation by 80,0001.” The Returns since 1903-4 for 
those articles, that is to say, sugar, tea, wine, and 
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tobaceo, have been based on the results arrived at then, 
that is, it has been assumed that the consumption 
remains relatively about the same. I think that is all I 
need say about the Customs revenue. On pages 4 and 5 
of the Return for 1908-9, you will find much the same 
information about what was then the Inland Revenue, 
but the Excise in that year was transferred to the 
Customs, and in future years it will appear under 
Customs. The spirit revenue, as the Committee will 
see there, is arrived at in the same way as the revenue 
from foreign spirits under the Customs returns. Then 
you come to beer. An inquiry was made in 1903-4 as 
to the transit trade between Great Britain and Ireland 
in beer, and the adjustment' to give the true contri- 
bution has been made on the results of that inquiry. 
The revenue from the death duties requires rather more 
accurate explanation, and I think it would be better if 
you were to get some representative of the Inland 
Revenue Department to go into that; he will also tell you 
about the stamps and income-tax. The adjustment in 
all those cases is rather complicated. Coming now 
to the Miscellaneous Revenue, that is not a very sub- 
stantial amount, but there are all the details of its 
distribution, which is a comparatively simple matter, 
given on pages 6 and 7. A considerable pai-t of it, as 
you will see, is entered in the column “ Derived from 
other Sources,” that is, sources which cannot be 
assigned to either of the three component parts of the 
United Kingdom. Coming back to the expenditure, I 
do not think I need say anything on that until we come to 
page 10, where you have the payments to the local 
taxation accounts. They are also rather complicated, 
and I think, if the Committee wish it, it would probably 
be best if I were to prepare a memorandum on local 
taxation, showing how all those charges were arrived at. 
(See Appendix I. B.) 

19. That would be a very great help to us, I am 
sure ? — Speaking roughly, you see there that there is a 
contribution to Ireland under the Land Act of 1891 of 
40,0001. a year. Then there is the Agricultural Grant 
under the Irish Local Government Act of 728,000/.., and 
a further grant under the same Act of 79,000/., as well 
as the local taxation licences. Then we come to the 
additional beer and spirit duties which were imposed in 
1890, and the shares of the three countries in those. 
They are not allocated on the basis of actual consump- 
tion, but on the basis of the original allocation of local 
taxation grants, which was in the proportion of 80 to 
England, 12 to Scotland, and 9 to Ireland. Those 
were at that time the proportions of the revenue contri- 
buted by those three countries ; but, of course, those 
proportions have been a good deal altered. Speaking 
generally, any distribution of a common grant has 
been made on those proportions. The proportions of 
the additional beer and spirit duties have been allocated 
in that way. 

20. Are you referring to the additional 3d. a barrel 
on beer and the additional 6 d. a gallon on spirits P — 
Tes. We come next to the death duty grants in aid 
of local taxation. Those are also distributed on the 
same principle in the proportions of 80, 12, and 9. 
Then we come to the voted services. The allocation 
there, of course, is comparatively simple, because you 
can ascertain pretty well what the service is and what 
the cost of it is. The classes which are referred to 
there are the classes of the Civil Service Estimates. 
Class I. is, speaking generally, public buildings ; Class IT. 
includes the main administrative departments; Class III. 
represents law and justice; Class TV. is education; 
Class Y. consists entirely of the foreign and colonial 
services ; Class YI. is non-effective ; and Class VII. is 
miscellaneous. Below the classes you will see the total 
of the civil government charges voted, and below that 
the cost of collecting the Customs and Inland Revenue, 
which is apportioned in the same way according to the 
actual cost incurred in the three countries. F inal ly, 
you have the Post Office services ; that is, the actual 
coat in England, Ireland, and Scotland. Then we 
come to Part HI., where you have what is described 
as the contribution to Imperial services. That is 
arrived at by taking the total revenue and deducting 
from it the different items which are classified as local 
expenditure ; the balance is considered to be applicable 


to Imperial services, such as the National Debt, the 
Army and Navy, the Houses of Parliament, and the 
Civil List. I thought it would be convenient to the 
Committee to have before them a summary of all those 
returns. I started with the year 1894-5, because what 
is called the Childers’ Commission, which reported in 
the year 1896, worked upon the returns down to 1S93-4 
inclusive, so I thought it was not worth while going 
back any further than 1894-5. This table ( handing in 
same) which I have prepared gives you simply a sum- 
mary of the information which is contained in the 
returns for each year since 1894-5. You will find, first 
of all, the revenue as contributed; the first column 
is for England, then you have Scotland, then Ireland, 
then the total for the three, and then the sources 
which cannot be assigned to either one of the three ; 
and so you get the total revenue. The table then 
gives the local expenditure for the three countries 
and the Imperial expenditure, working up to the 
total which you see there. Then if you deduct the 
local expenditure from the revenue you arrive at 
the results given on the right-hand side of the table, 
which shows the balance contributed by each of the 
three countries, which you may assume has been applied 
to expenditure on Imperial services. 

21. First of all, taking page 2 of your memorandum, 
I gather from it and from the statement you have made 
that the attribution of the time revenue to Scotland is 
not quite on the same footing as that to Ireland under 
certain heads ; I mean, you have not done in respect to 
Scotland what you have done in respect to Ireland in 
regal'd to such things as tea and coffee ? — That is so. 

22. On those heads the Scotch distribution is made 
by the less accurate method of population? — Yes, I 
think so. 

23. That would not affect the spirits, and it would 
not affect the direct taxation — the direct taxation is 
right, is it not ? — Yes. 

24. But as regards everything except spirits the 
Scotch attribution is less correct than the Irish ? — That 
is so. 

25. Turning to page 3 of your memorandum, I 
believe it is impossible to say precisely what margin 
of error there is in this distribution by reference to popu- 
lation, but might one assume that the method would 
probably give too large a contribution to Ireland in 
such an article, for instance, as dried fruit? If you 
take either cocoa or dried fruit the population ratio gives 
10 per cent, of the total collected to Ireland ; if you 
check that against tea, for instance, which has been 
much more accurately determined, you will find that it 
is not very far out ; but if you check it against chicory 
and coffee, an item which is much more analogous to 
cocoa and dried fruits than tea, perhaps, then you find 
that where you did make some effort to ascertain what 
quantities passed between the two countries, it results 
in giving only about 5 per cent, to Ireland ? — Yes. 

26. Therefore, judging by that, so far as there is an 
error, it is probably rather in favour of giving too much 
revenue to Ireland than too little on those particular 
heads, is it not? — On those particular heads I think 
that is very likely, You can only assume in all these 
calculations that errors on the one side are probably 
corrected by errors on another side, and that the general 
result works out about right. 

27. What I notice about it is this, that under the 
head of tea the collected revenue for Ireland is less than 
10 per cent, of the total duty from tea ?— That is so. 

28. One has always been told that the people in 
Ireland, man for man, are believed to consume more 
tea per head than is consumed in either England or 
Scotland. Of course the Customs people will be able 
to tell us more about the precise details of the inquiries 
that were made and the returns that were obtained, and 
so on; but on the face of it that figure seems a little 
suspicious as regards the amount of the true revenue. 
I believe the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland have for some years compiled 
returns collected rather in the same way that these 
returns were collected in 1903-4 P — Yes, I believe they 
have. 

29. According to the figures of that Department for 
1908, which I understand are for the calendar year, there 
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were imported into Ireland close upon 33,000,000 lb. 
of tea, and exported about 400,000 lb. ; that would give 
a balance of about 32,500,000 lb. ; however, that is a 
point we cannot expect you to inform us upon ? — I will 
take those figures from you. 

30. (The Bishop of Boss.) There were 32,837,0001b. 
imported, and 410,000 lb. exported, leaving in Ireland 
a net quantity of 32,427,1361b. Calculating that at 
5<Z. per lb., which was the duty at that time (the duty 
having been changed in 1006), that would show the 
duty to be 675,565?. P — Instead of 582,000?. so that is 
about 90,000?. out. 

31. The curious thing is this. In the following 
year the returns of [1908-9 give the duty estimated by 
the Treasury as having fallen from 582,000?. to 542,000?., 
whereas these returns show an increase in the importa- 
tion of tea to 84J million lb., and the net duty, col- 
lected at 5 d. as 707,000?. so that one set of figures 
gives a decline, and the other set of figures gives a 
substantial increase ? — That would appear to be so. 

32. (Chairman.) Might that be the effect of the 
non-payment of duty pending the passing of the 
Budget of 1909? — I think there is very little in that. 

33. There was of course no legal authority to levy 
any tea duty for many months P — That was so. It is 
quite clear, of course, that returns taken in 1903-4 
cannot possibly pretend to absolute accuracy when 
applied to 1908-9 ; there can bo no doubt about that. 

34. But it is from 1903-4' that you get your propor- 
tion P — Yes. 

35. (The Bishop of Boss.) There is this further view, 
that these calculations would make the amount of tea 
drunk per head in Ireland appear to be rather loss than 
the average amount drunk in the United Kingdom? 
— But this is not calculated on a population basis at 
all. 

36. (Chairman.) The Treasury only put these 

figures forward as an attempt to arrive approximately 
at the tine revenue, and we have it that they are based 
upon quantities ascertained in 1903-4, which is now 
seven or eight years ago P — Yes. They cannot be 

supposed to be anything more than approximations. 

37. As between the different items one may say 
that one would have expected the tea to be rather more 
accurately calculated than some of the smaller ones. 
Comparing tea and tobacco, do you imagine that the 
inquiries made in regard to tobacco would be likely to 
give more accurate information than those made with 
regard to tea? — I should think that would bo very 
likely, because the tobacco business is in very few 
hands, and probably the figures in their books ai-e 
much more reliable than the figures of the large 
quantity of small traders who are importing tea. But 
there again I think the Customs people will give you 
a better opinion than I can give. 

38. Turning to page 6 of the Betum for 1908-9, 
there is this item under Miscellaneous Revenue, 
“ Expenses of administration of local loans ; ” it sounds 
as if it were an expenditui-e, but it really is revenue, and 
it seems to bring in 28,500?. a year from Ireland, which 
is a large sum, because the corresponding figure for 
England is only 8,500?. What exactly does it mean ? 
— I am rather surprised at that figure. I will look into 
it further. 

39. Is it a profit on some of the loans? — No. It 
is the contribution from the Land Local Fund repre- 
senting the cost of administering the fund. It implies 
that the local loan expenditure in Ireland is much 
larger than I should have thought at the moment. 

40. (Lord. Pirrie.) Would that not be some of the 
payments that should be made but are not made P — No, 
I do not think it has any relation to that. It refers, 
and ought, I should think, to be proportionate, to the 
amount of money which is lent from the Local Loans 
Fund in Ireland and in England. I am rather surprised 
that the Irish figure is so large. 

41. I thought, looking over it, that it was some of 
those special loans to railways where we had not got 
the interest even paid P — No, it has nothing to do with 
the losses on the local loans fund. 

42. (The Bishop of Boss.) Is not the amount of 
these local loans in Ireland proportionately much 
greater than the amount in England P — Yes. 


43. In the Childers’ Commission they attempted 
to show that the proportion held by Ireland of the 
local loans was very much greater P — I should think it 
was greater, but what surprised me was that it was so 
much greater, as that figure would show. 

44. There is a percentage taken out of the interest 
of the local loans which helps to swell this figure, is 
there not P — Yes, that is roughly the process. 

45. That is, there is a percentage put upon the loan, 

over and above the interest and the repayment of 
principal — there is a special interest put on it in the 
case of Irish loans — which helps to feed the local loans 
fluid, is that not so P — The rate at which the local loaus 
are lent is calculated to e 

46. To leave a profit P — To leave enough to cover 
the cost of administration. 

47. And also the cost, if I remember rightly, of 
some deficit ? — At one time an allowance was charged 
to make good the losses. 

48. The process was gone through of making a 
remission to Ireland of certain loans, and then a per- 
centage was put on, was it not, in order to indemnify 
that remission P — No, I do not think that was the form 
it took. The Local Loans Budget, if you can regard 
it as a whole, is expected to balance, but I do not think 
it does much more. 

49. (Chairman.) That is to say, the interest merely 
covers interest, sinking fund, and expenses ? — And cost 
of administration and formerly some losses. 

50. On page 7 of this same Return for 1908—9, 
there is one insignificant sum which lias caught my 
eye. Why should the Public Record Office receipts in 
Ireland be so high. There appear to be no receipts 
from that office in Scotland, and only 500?. from it in 
England ? — I think those arc fees for copies, but I do 
not know why that item should bo so large as it is. 
The Scotch fees you will find down under Register 
House. 

51. Then there is Registration of Deeds and Regis- 
tration of Title in Ireland, which we do not scent to 
have here P — They come under the Land Registry for 
England. 

52. (Lord Pirrie.) I want to be quite clear about 
the question, but I think your memorandum does 
make it clear now, that the revenue attributed to 
Ireland from wine is based on the inquiries made in 
1903-4 P — Yes. 

53. Since 1903-4 you have kept to that same pro- 
portion P — Exactly. 

54. Therefore, to that extent it may or may not he 
right? — Yes. 

55. (M.r. Plunder.) Are the calculations which are 
made on a population basis, made on the figures of the 
last census P — The assumed population in the middle of 
each year I think is taken as the basis. 

56. (Mr. Adams.) The inquii-y in 1903-4 with regard 
to wine, tea, sugar, and so on, was spread over twelve 
mouths ? — Yes. 

57. But in the case of the inquiry in 1893-4, was 
that also a twelve months’ inquiry, or was it only a 
four months’ inquiry P — Four months, I think. 

58. So that the inquiry in 1903-4 waB considerably 
fuller than the one made before P — Yes. 

59. I suppose we would be able to get fuller parti- 
cular's from the Customs officers, as to the way in 
which that inquiry was carried out? — I have no doubt 
they would be able to supplement this memorandum 
and explain exactly what the process was. 

60. With regard to beer, that is in an exceptional 
position, is it not? The method of collecting the 
information is different from that adopted either in the 
case of tea and sugar on the one hand, or in the case of 
spirits on the other, because beer is based upon 
the 1 -ail movements in the case of Scotland, whereas in 
the case of tea and sugar the information is based on 
population and in the case of spirits on the permit 
system ? — I think the beer calculation is based on 
inquiries from the brewers and dealers. It is stated 
in the memorandum that the “statistics of the transit 
“ of beer between England, Scotland, and Ireland, have 
“ been obtained from returns supplied by traders and 
“ dealers.” 

61. On page 5 of the Return for 1908-9, it ia 
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stated that the heer is adjusted on the basis of the 
statistics of the transit of beer in the three kingdoms 
in the year 1903-4. Does that mean to say that the 
information was obtained through the railway com- 
panies ? — No, I think that means transit returns 
supplied by the traders and dealers mentioned there. 

62. So that beer really was in an exceptional 
position, and the information in regard to it was 
different from the information obtained with regard to 
sugar or tea? — Yes, much on the same lines as the 
tobacco inquiry, I think. 

63. With regard to the basis of 1903-4, I gather 
you think that that may not be satisfactory for judging 
the actual state of consumption at the present time ? 
— I should think it might very easily be some way out, 
that is seven years ago. 

64. {The Bishop of Boss.) Would all the spirits 
which are exported from Ireland to England and 
Scotland pay duty in Dublin before they leave? — That 
depends upon whether they are moved under bond 
or after payment of duty. 

65. Some come with the duty not paid ? — Yes. 

66. The duty is then paid in England or Scotland ? 
— Yea. 

67. Is the same true of beer? — No, the duty on 
beer is always paid at the place of production. 

68. At the brewery, do yon mean? — Yes. 

69. Both on the Irish beer that comes across to 
Great Britain, and on the British beer that goes across 
to Ireland, the duty is paid before they start? — Yes. 

70. In the case of whiskey, you have to make out 
not only the amount of duty-paid whiskey, that comes 
to Great Britain and then to draw back the duty on it, 
but you also have to trace the whiskey that is not duty- 
paid before it starts? — Yes, the duty charged on the 
whiskey that is transferred in bond would appear on 
the other side of the account as collected. 

71. So there is no risk of both classes being con- 
founded ? — No at least, I hope not. 

72. In regai'd to the inquiry that was made about 
tea, that, I understand, was made through the shipping 
companies, merchants, and others ? — Yes. 

73. And that inquiry was kept up for twelve months P 
— Yes. 

74. The result of the inquiry was to disclose that 
Ireland had really not been contributing as large an 
amount as she had been credited with before ? — I think 
that was so. I am not sure that that was all applicable 
to tea, but tea was included in that, I think. 

75. Since the duty on sugar was reduced the amount 
of sugar consumed in Ireland would seem to have gone 
down also. The duty was reduced in the course of the 
year 1907, and from May, 1908, the reduced duty came 
in force, so that in that year the proportion of sugar 
that came in before May would have paid the higher 
duty? — Yes, probably. 

76. And, of course, from May up to the following 
March the sugar that came in would have paid the 
reduced duty? — Yes. You will see that the total duty 
for the year 1907-8 was 6,708,0001., of which Ireland 
was credited with 639,0001., while for the year 1908-9 
it was 3,161,0001., of which Ireland was credited with 
297,0001. 

77. {Chairman.) Turning now to the expenditure, 
the firet statement deals with Exchequer Issues, which 
means not the audited expenditure but the imprests 
the Treasury make to each Department in order to meet 
their expenditure ? — That is so. 

78. I suppose there is practically very little differ- 
ence? — Over a series of years there is hardly any 
difference. 

79. As regards the distribution between the three — 
English, Scottish, and Irish — it applies equally to all ? 
—Yes. 

80. But there is a slight margin of excess, the ex- 
penditure probably being rather less than the Exchequer 
Issues in each case as a rule, is that not so ? — I should 
-think, speaking generally, that is so. 

81. You more often have a surplus to return than 
an excess of expenditure to meet? — Yes. 

82. I think you have promised us a paper on the 
.grants under the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1898 P 
— Yes. I think I had better put that in in the form of 


a memorandum, for it is an extremely complicated 
subject. 

83. With regard to that part of our reference which 
says that we are to pay special attention to the changes 
since 1896, could you give us x-oughly a sort of idea as 
to the directions in which there has been any great 
change in the expenditure, apart from old age pensions ? 
— I should think mainly it would come under the head 
of the Irish Land Commission. 

84. And the Agricultural Grant, and so on? — Yes, 
that is all new ; that came in under the Local Govern- 
ment (Ireland) Act, 1898. 

85. What did the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 
1898, correspond to in the way of a similar Act in 
England ? — The Act of 188S. 

86. Then ten years elapsed before they carried out 
the same principles in Ireland ? — Y es. 

87. {Mr. Blender.) Is it a uniform grant each year, 
the amount not being varied ? — That is so. The main 
grant, what is called the Agricultural Grant, was fixed 
in 1898 by reference to what was described in the Act 
as the standard year, which was a year ending at various 
periods in 1897. They had a different year for different 
rates, and that makes it an extremely complicated 
matter. 

88. {Chairman.) Would that million or so under 
the head of Grants under the Local Government (Ire- 
land) Act, 1898, correspond very much to those pay- 
ments made in England ? — To what we call the assigned 
revenues it would. 

89. Between 1888 and 1898 what was done in Ire- 
land in order to give her something equivalent to the 
grants which were being made in England ?— That 
40,0001. a year, which you see at the head of that page 
as the Exchequer contribution to Ireland under the 
Land Purchase (Ireland) Act, 1891, was one thing. 

90. Had that 185.000Z. in Class VII. anything to do 
with it? — That is the Ireland Development Grant ; that 
dates from 1903-4. 

91. During those ten years in Ireland was Ireland 
not receiving more than small sums like this 40,0001. ? 
— Ireland then was receiving all the money which had 
previously been voted in Great Britain, and which votes 
were replaced by the assigned revenues. 

92. The votes for lunatics, prisons, and so on, do 
you mean? — Yes. 

93. In other directions is there any moment at 
which a marked increase in the expenditure in Ire l a n d 
is shown ? — No. If you look at the long table which 
I have put in you will see that the local expenditure in 
Ireland was 5,616,0001. in 1894-5 ; then it rose pretty 
steadily till 1900-1, when it reached 7,300,0001., and 
it goes on rising pretty steadily, and there is no very 
great jump until you come to 1909-10. 

94. Taking Class III., I notice that in the year 
1895-6 the expenditure for law charges was greater 
than it was in 1908-9, both for Ireland and for Scot- 
land; were economies being made during the interval 
on the judicial establishments ? — It would not be on 
the judicial establishments. The law charges represent 
public litigation more than anything else. 

95. Do the judicial establishments come into the 
Consolidated Fund ? — Yes. 

96. The charges for education of course have grown, 
but they seem to have grown less rapidly in Ireland 
than in either England or Scotland ?- — I think that 

97. Would you say that is partly due to popula- 
tion? — The system of public education has remained 
pretty much the same in Ireland, whereas in England 
and Scotland it has been materially altered by recent 
legislation. 

98. In Class I. I see there has been a much greater 
increase in England and Scotland than in Ireland ? — I 
should expect to find that. 

99. But in Class H. the increases are about pro- 
portionate. Old age pensions would, I suppose, account 
for a very large part of the increase of the Civil 
administration ? — I think you will find an increase 
under the head of Land Commission. 

100. {The Bishop of Boss.) In your opening statement 
you referred, amongst other things, to the Irish police; 
you are aware, no doubt, that in the Childers’ Oommis- 
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sion there was a great deal of discussion as to the 107. Dealing now with the question of education in 
character of the police force in Ireland ?— Yes. this same Return for 1891, page 22, the cost of public 

101. As to whether it was a military force and education in England and Wales is given ;w 3,(>S3,887i., 

should be placed upon the same level as the Army and the cost of public education in Scotland ;is 574,9242., 

Navy, or whether it was a Civil force sis the police are and the cost of public education in Ireland as 854,9082. 

in England and Scotland r— Yes. Going now to the last Return that we have, for 1909-10, 

102. You are also aware, no doubt, that most of the on page 14, you will see the cost of education in Eng- 

Comm issionors in their separate Reports agreed that, land and Wales is given as 13,590,0002., in Scotland iis 

to the greater extent at least, the police force was 2,145,0002., and in Ireland as 1,606,0002. Therefore, it 

military? — I will take it from you that it is so. is almost exactly true that the cost of education, both 

103. It was so in Mr. Childers’ draft Report, in the in England and in Scotland, has quadrupled in the 

General Rejiorl of the majority of the Commission course of those years, and that the cost of education in 
(which included the Chairman), and in the Report of Ireland has only doubled ? — Yes. 

Lord Welby, Lord Farrer, and Mr. Currie. I think 108. So that in that service at least Ireland has not 

the only person who did not lay down that doctrine was been extravagant, as compared with England and Scot- 

Sir Thomas Sutherland. Furthermore, I notice that land ? — No. But it is very diflicult to compare the 

in the white papers, as they are called, that doctrine two, because the conditions under which tlie public 

seems to be admitted. In the Return on Financial expenditure is made in Ireland are so vm-y different 

Relations which was issued in 1891, there is an appendix from what they are in England and Scotland. Those 

pointing out the relative expenditures of the three figures would rather go to support your view, because 

countries and the proportions that were left over for there has hcen a largo contribution from local sources. 

Imperial expenditure. In Table I. of that appendix, of course, in England and Scotland, 

which gives the figures for the year 1889-90, it is 109. Certainly; that multiplies the English and 
stated that the local expenditure of England was Scottish expenditure by eight instead of by four? — 

21.308,9472. ; of Scotland, 2,975,177 2.; and of Ireland. Yes, if tlie local expenditure has increased at the same 

5,057,7082. ; the next line deducts from those sums the rate. 

proportion of payment for the police which came out 110. As far as I know, the only compensation that 

of the Treasury, and there is, you will see, 1,523,4802. Ireland got in connection with that large increase of 

deducted from the Irish expenditure, leaving a neb expenditure in England and Scotland on education was 

expenditure on the Irish services of 3,534,2282. Then the Development Grant, to which you referred a few 

in Table II., which gives tlie figures for the year 1890-1, minutes ago? — Yes. 

not only is the amount spent on the police deducted, 11 1. In 1902 — which would he the year when a very 
but also the amount spent on light railways and dis- largo additional sum was being voted for education for 
tress works in Ireland, thus assuming that the relief England and Scotland, I think ? — Y es. 
of distress in Ireland, like the relief in the ease of 112. In that year tlie sum of 185,0002. was set aside 
famines in India, is not a local expenditure, hut an not for education in Ireland, but for the purposes of 
Imperial expenditure. The same thing occurs in development ? — Yes. 

Table III., which deals with the year 1891-2. It would 113. We got that 185,0002. no doubt iis a set-off 
seem, therefore, that these white papers themselves against this quadruple increase, but tluit monqy was 
admit that the police should not be set down, as against not applied to education, . and later on it wont to 
Ireland, as a mere local expenditure? — I do not know finance the Land Act of 1903 P — Yes. 
that I should like to go so far as that. They did for 114. And it was swallowed up in payiug interest and 

the purposes of that appendix deduct the charges for in the flotation of stock ? — Yes, partly. . . 

the police, but they do not seem to have expressed any 115. As I understand, this Committee . is hardly 
opinion upon what the real character of these charges bound to go back and discuBs all these questions from 
was. I Bee that in the preface to that paper they say: the days of the Union down to the present day, but we 

“ As to paragraph 5 ” — that was paragraph 5 of the are going to accept the position as it stood m 189b. 
Reference to the Select Committee of 1890 — “ which There are a good many of these services that are sot 
“ opens the question, ‘ How far the financial relations down as purely Irish which 1 think might be looked 
“ ‘established by the sums so contributed, paid, ad- into; for instance, I see that some of our local poli- 
“ ‘ vonced, or promised, or by any other existing con- ticians, writing in Ireland, contend that the expenditure 
“ ‘ ditions are equitable, having regard to the resources on the Lord-Lieutenant and his Household, inasmuch 
“ * and population of England, Scotland, and Ireland, as they represent His Majesty in Ireland, should be set 
“ ‘ respectively,’ no attempt lias been made to deal down not as a local expenditure, but as an Imperial 
“ with it in the Return, beyond the supply of a few expenditure P — I quite realise that that contention can 
“ figures in Paper (No. 1), as that question necessarily be made. 

“ raises many points of controversy.” 119- But it is set down here as local purely to Ire- 

104. {Chairman.) If you look a little further down land P — Yea. As I have explained, speaking generally, 
you will see that they explain the appendix ? — They say, all that is set down as expenditure on Irish servioes is 
“ In an appendix, however, with the view of facilitating expenditure which is actually incurred in Ireland; and 
“ a calculation which would probably be made as to substantially that is the case, for there is very little 
“ how far the figures and percentages of contribution besides. . 

“ to Imperial services would be altered in the case of 117. One of the most important questions of all is 
“ Ireland, if the excess of the cost of police, and the this: We saw a little while ago that it was assiimed, 
“ amount of any extraordinary expenditure incurred when money was spent in Ireland for the relief of dis- 
“ for Light Railways and Distress Works in that tress, or to save the people from starving, that thatwas 
“ country, were eliminated, a statement is given show- an Imperial expense. Now there is tlie Old Age Een- 
“ the proportions and percentages of expenditure in sions Act. There was never a demand for it m Ireland, 
“ 1889-90, 1890-91, and 1891-92 on English, Scottish, but it was sent over to us as a part of Imperial policy, 
“ and Irish services, and the respective contributions and being a part of Imperial policy, is it fail- to set it 
“ of tbe three kingdoms to Imperial servioes, after so down against ns in these Returns ? — These Returns, as 
« much of the cost of the police as is not met out of I think I have explained, do not go into questions of 
“ rates in each of the three kingdoms, and the special that kind. We have simply put down in them the 
“ Irish grants, have been deducted from the expenditure money that is spent in Ireland. The Returns draw no 
“ charged to England, Scotland, and Ireland respec- inference from that as to whether it can fau-ly be 
“ tively, and added to Imperial services.” charged to Ireland in any calculation that you may be 

105. (The Bishop of Boss.) In that note you still have making. ' 

the statement made that there is an excess of tbe cost 118. If tbe schemes of social reform teat are advo- 
of tee police in Ireland as against tee other countries P cated in England, and in my opinion, if I may express 
Yes. an opinion, are necessary for England, are passed under 

106. Tbe contention is that to teat extent of tee tee indiscriminate system of taxation and go over to 

excess of tee cost they are a military force, and- not a Ireland, do you think that tee deficit of Ireland in 
civil force?— Yes, that is tee contention. tee course of a few years will be confined to tee two 
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millions that these papers show? — I should think 
probably not. 

119. It might be five millions then, very easily ? — I 
should not like to name a figure. 

120. (Chairman.) As regards these particular Re- 
turns, the use of the word “Imperial” has perhaps 
been a little unfortunate, because you can only dis- 
tinguish between what I may call joint expenditure and 
separate expenditure, and you can only put down ex- 
penditure which is clearly separate expenditure as 
regards Ireland. The considerations that the Bishop 
would urge as regards Old Age Pensions in Ireland are 
considerations that must be taken into account some 
day or other; but as far as the actual fact goes that 
expenditure is as separate and as local as any can be, 
is it not? — Yes, I think so. 

121. You could not possibly reflect the Bishop’s 
views in a Return of this kind? — No. You have used 
the term Imperial expenditure ; the Committee will 
observe that in the year 1902-3 we changed the head- 
ing of one of these columns — it used to be called Im- 
perial Expenditure, and it is now called General 
Expenditure. 

122. That or “Joint” is the better word, I think, 
looking at it as a mere matter of fact, you can only 
regard as Irish expenditure for the purpose of a Return 
like this expenditure that is incurred in Ireland and for 
Ireland, I think ? — And on Irish services. 

123. For instance, you would notinelude a consider- 
able sum of money spent in Ireland, which is the pay 
and maintenance of the troops in Ireland? — That is so ; 
that is put down under General or Imperial expenditure. 

124. (Mr. Blender.) There is no contribution to the 
Navy, I think ? — No. 

125. (Chairman.) What is put down against Ireland is 
purely civil expendituremcurred in Ireland for Ireland? 
— Yes. Of course, all expenditure is included in the 
return somewhere, but the expenditure on the Army 
and Navy, the National Debt, and the foreign and 
colonial services, is all charged under the geneial head, 
and is not allocated between the three countries. 

126. (Mr. Adams.) In the memorandum which you 
are going to prepare on the payments to the local taxa- 
tion account will you follow out more or less the in- 
crease in expenditure which has taken place, and give 
any information which will help to clear up the growth 
of that expenditure? — Yes. 

127. I think it will be most helpful to us if you can 
have that done ? — I will ; but it has been so complicated 
by the 'Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1898, that it 
would be much better if I were to put it all in writing, 
I think. 

128. I wanted to know whether we should have it 
all in sequence as it were ? — Yes, you will. 

129. (Mr. Blender.) Is there any connection between 
the sums which are provided for in the votes, under the 
heading of Class III. and the return which is made 
annually of the Irish Land Commission? In this state- 
ment which we have before us there is a contribution 
made in the year ending March, 1908, of 229.000Z., in 
the next year of 265,0001, and in the next of 286,000 Z. ; 
is that all the contribution in respect of the Irish Land 
Commission which is charged against Ireland? — Yes, I 
think so. 


130. Does that contribution provide for the interest 
on the Irish Stock which has been issued ? — No. It does 
provide for the interest and sinking fund on what is 
called the Land Purchase Aid Fund, or the bonus paid 
to vendors of land under the Land Purchase Act, which 
are charged under the Land Commission Yote; but the 
interest on the stock generally is paid out of the receipts 
and does not appear in these accounts. 

131. Assuming, however, that the interest payable on 
the Irish Stock issued was not equalled by the interest 
receivable from tenant farmers who had pm-chased 
farms, where would that deficiency be provided for? — • 
We should have to consider that when it arose. 

132. (The Bishop of Ross.) I think that is provided 
for — it falls on the local ratepayers. The county 
councils have to pay it, and these sums have had to be 
paid every year since these Acts came into force. There 
are grants to local taxation amounting , to 1,400,0001 
which pass from the Government to the county councils 
and the municipal councils, and if there is any defici- 
ency in the annuities due by the tenants, those defici- 
encies are deducted from the sums of money going to 
the particular county in which the defaulting annui- 
tants live; is that not so ? — That is substantially so. 

133. (Mr. Blender.) In fact they are paid out of 
local taxation? — Yes. 

134. (The Bishop of Ross.) I was not aware before, 
that we had the interest on the bonus in the Land 
Commission Yote. What about the loss in the flotation 
of stock ; does that come in also P — Now that the Ire- 
land Development Grant is exhausted, it will come on 
the Land Commission Yote. 

135. So that that figure will go up when you include 
the interest on the bonus and the loss in the flotation of 
the stock ? — Yes, In the current year the charge on 
the Land Commission Vote will be more than 500,0001 

136. (Mr. Huth Jaclcson.) In paragraph 28 of the 
Report signed by the Chairman of the Commission on 
the Financial Relations between Great Britain and Ire- 
land, it was pointed out that very serious mistakes had 
been discovered in 1893 in the adjustment, and the 
Report says : — “The fact that they were possible where 
“ permits were required must throw doubt on the whole 
“ of these returns.” I suppose there is no possibility 
of such error having crept in again ? — I think that mis- 
take has been corrected, and I think it is very unlikely 
that it has been repeated. I think you may take it 
that the return now is as accurate as it can be made. 
That remark only applies to spirits. 

137. So we may take the adjustment in regard to 
spirits as being correct now ? — Yes. 

138. Might I ask you what that contribution to 
railways is which occurs in most of the Irish returns — 
I see in the last two years it has been 60,0001. and that 
in another year it was 58,0001. P — I think that is prob- 
ably the guaranteed interest under the Act of 1883, 
and interest under the Railways Act of 1896. 

139. Taking the figures for 1889-90 and 1891-2 
given in the Financial Relations returns, it is the case, 
is it not, that the expenditure on the police in Ireland 
has been materially reduced? — I should not have 
thought that it was reduced very materially. 

140. In 1890-1 it was 1,678,0001. ?— That figure, I 
think, includes the Dublin Metropolitan Police. 


The Witness withdrew. 
Adjourned. 


Thursday, 11th May 1911. 


Present : 

Sir HENRY PRIMROSE, K.O.B., C.S.I. (Chairman). 

The Most Rev. the Bishop op Ross. i Mr. Henry Neville Gladstone. 

The Right Hon. Lord Pirrie, K.P. Mr. William Plender. 

Mr. W. G. S. Adams. | Mr. Aubrey Y. Symonds (Secretary.) 

Mr. Herbert Y. Reads, Sir Arthur J. Tedder, and Mir. Samuel Bozman called and examined. 

141. (Chairman.) (To Mr. Reade). What is your am Principal of the Statistical Office of the Customs 
position in the Customs and Excise ? — (Mr. Reade.) I and Excise. 
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142. Of course you know tlie Return which is 
annually presented to Parliament and is commonly called 
the Financial Relations Return, showing the collected 
and the true revenue of the three countries, England, 
Scotland, and Ireland ? — Yes; the Customs and Excise 
section is compiled in my office. (See Appendix II. A.) 

143. Are you responsible, so far as the Customs 
and Excise partis concerned, for the figures that appear 
in that Return P — Yes. 

144. It was explained to us yesterday that tliis 
Return represents an attempt to show the true con- 
sumption of dutiable articles in Ireland, and, therefore, 
the true Customs revenue of which the burden really 
falls upon Ireland, as compared with the revenue that 
is collected in Ireland ; that, I think, is the case, is it 
not P — Yes. 

145. To put it in another way, this is an attempt to 
show what the Customs revenue in Ireland would he 
with the existing taxes and the existing law if Ireland 
was a separate and independent country — it conies to 
that, I think ? — Yes. 

14G. Perhaps before we actually take the figures in 
any Return you will tell us whether the figures have been 
much disturbed during the last year or two in conse- 
quence of the non-passing of the Budget of 190!) p — 
The relations between Great Britain and Ireland have 
not, I think, been much disturbed by that cause, in so 
far its the figures are taken to show the actual con- 
sumption, but the total quantities and the total contri- 
bution shown have been very much disturbed, as regards 
the spirit duty especially. 

147. In examining the Returns yesterday we took 
the one for the year 1908-9 rather than the one for 
190!)— 10, on the ground that the figures in the former 
year would probably he more normal than those in the 
latter P — That would be so, certainly, as regards spirits 
especially. 

148. But not as regards other matters, would you 
.say P — As regards other matters, there was not so much 
disturbance in 1909-10. In the case of tobacco, for 
instance, it waB comparatively small. 

149. It does not very much matter which year we 
take, but we will take the year 1908-9. Perhaps you 
will first explain to the Committee the extent to which 
the ordinary Customs procedure enables you to dis- 
tinguish the true revenue as against the collected 
revenue ; then perhaps you will show exactly in respect 
of what articles and in what way that procedure fails 
to help you in making that distinction ; then perhaps 
yon will tell us what steps exactly you have been taking 
in order to supplement the information which you have 
from your ordinary papers so as to enable you to make 
the distinction. Will you begin with any article about 
which the ordinary Customs procedure enables you to 
make an exact adjustment of the collected figures so as 
to arrive at the true figures, and then we will go on to 
those in which you cannot do that without some help P 
— The only article in which we can make an exact 
adjustment is spirits. 

150. As regards spirits, do you consider that 
you can make an absolutely exact adjustment? 
— Yes, I think it is absolutely exact, because we 
know the total movement of spirits from Ireland to 
Great Britain and vice versa. If we take the quantity 
duty-paid and add what has come to Ireland and deduct 
what goes away from Ireland, we have the exact amount 
retained for consumption. Of course that is not always 
exactly the same as the amount consumed, hut it is the 
nearest we can get to it. 

151. To assure the Committee on that point, will 
you tell us exactly what happens in respect -to the ’ 
removals of spirits? I think one may say there are 
these four different sets of circumstances under which 
spirits may be removed — perhaps you will check me if 
I am wrong : First, they may he removed under bond 
from one bonded store to another bonded store without 
payment of duty P — Yes. 

152. Then they may be removed from bond to a 
duty-paid store, or to a tradesman? — Yes; that is to 
say, they are removed on payment of the duty. 

153. Then thirdly, after the paymentof duty, spirits 
.may be removed from one duty-paid store to another 
duty-paid store P — Yes. 


154. And, fourthly, spirits may he removed from a 
duty-paid store back into bond when they have been 
compounded or for export P — Yes. 

155. Now let us take those, step by step. First, 
spirits removed under bond from one bonded store to 
another bonded store ; there no duty passes at all P — 
That is so. 

156. Therefore, those removals do not affect this 
adjustment? — No; they do not come into the account 
at all. 

157. Now tell us what happens when spirits are 
removed from a bonded store on payment of duty to go 
out for purposes of consumption. "What means have 
yon then of checking the fact, the duty having been 
paid in Belfast on Irish spirit, whether that spirit 
remains in Ireland and is consumed in Ireland, or is 
transferred to England or Scotland, ;w the case may 
he? Would you describe the procedure exactly P — I 
think it would he better for you to ask Sir Arthur 
Tedder. 

158. (To Sir Arthur Tedder.) You are the Chief 
Inspector of Customs anil Excise, I think ? — ( Sir Arthur 
Tedder.) Yes. 

159. That is, you are the head of the outdoor de- 
partment both in tlie Excise and in the Customs P — 
Yos. 

100. You have heard the questions I have just put 
to Mr. Roado ; will you describe exactly what happens 
and what arc your moans of chocking the spirit after it 
lias paid duty and has gone out, and of ascertaining 
where it is consumed? — No duty-paid spirits can he 
removed from bond except under an official permit, and 
oil that you have the name of the person and the 
address. 

161. Do you moan the name of the consignee and 
his address? — Yes. 

162. The duty is first paid, and then tlie Excise 
officer or the Customs officer, as the case may he, sees 
it leave the bonded warehouse and records in his hooks, 
does he, the name of the consignee P — Up to the present 
time there have been two different systems with the 
Customs and tlie Excise. In the Customs a duplicate 
of the permit which is issued to cover the removal of 
the spirits has been made out, and that finds its way in 
tlie course of time to the Statistical Department. In 
the Excise there is a different kind of permit — there 
are two different kinds really, one with a counterfoil. I 
have a specimen here (handing in mmo). On the 
counterfoil you will see full particulars are to he given. 

163. What is done with the other part? — That goes 
with the spirits. The spirits are seizablo unless that 
accoinpiuiieB them. Under penalties tlie spirits must go 
to the destination thore mentioned. 

164. If the trader diverted them on their journey to 
some other place, would that he against the rule ? — It 
would be against the law. 

165. Is this permit stuck on the goods ? — If there 
are a number of casks it is nailed on to one of them ; if 
there is only one cask it is nailed on to that cask. 

166. What happens to tlie counterfoil P — Those per- 
mits are in hook form, I should say, and that counter- 
foil therefore remains at the warehouse. From that the 
officer at the end of tlie quarter takes the particulars 
and makes the return, which in the course of time also 
finds its way to the Statistical Department. He makes 
a return in the ease of such spirits as go from Ireland 
to Scotland or England, or as go from here, as the case 
may he. 

167. It is only recently that the Excise has been 
transferred to the Customs, and that its proceedings 
have come under the Statistical Department of the Cus- 
toms ; when it was conjoint with the Inland Revenue 
we had no similar department there, I think ? — No ; the 
Accountant-General did it. 

168. He acted in exactly the same way? — Yes. 

169. Was it in connection with this that there was 
the great mistake made P — No. 

170. Those have always been accurate, you might 
say P — Always, I think. 

171. And, in fact, they are drawn up at exactly the 
same time as the duty is charged and paid ; it is part of 
the process really, and therefore you may feel perfectly 
certain that those are always regularly, issued and th e 
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counterfoils retained ? — Quite so. They are very care- 
fully checked hy the superior .officer, the supervisor, at 
the warehouse. 

172. That looks as if there could be no mistake as 
regards that class of removal ? — I think there can be 
no possibility of mistake. 

173. Now we come to the nest step, which is more 
difficult. Let us assume that, accompanied by a per- 
mit, a certain amount of whiskey from Ireland has gone 
to a duty-paid store, say, in London ; it is conceivable 
that they might want to move that back to Ireland, is it 
not? — Yes, quite. 

174. What means have you of checking that re- 
moval? — Under the Spirits Act no spirits exceeding 
one gallon in quantity can be removed except under 
certificate — I am speaking of spirits from a duty-paid 
store. Dealers and all people who traffic in spirits who 
wish to remove spirits must get a certificate-book from 
the Excise, and whenever they remove any spirits ex- 
ceeding a gallon in quantity they have to make out a 
permit themselves, which must accompany it. 

175. But they do not have to summon a Revenue 
official to do it? — No, not now; they used to do so very 
many years ago, but that was done away with on the 
introduction of these forms ( handing in another form). 
You will see there is a counterpart there, too. 

176. In the same way as in the other removals that 
we have just been speaking of, the spirits that are sent 
from one duty-paid store to another duty-paid store 
must have this certificate with them ? — Yes. 

177. Otherwise they might be liable to seizure ? — 
They would be liable to seizure. 

178. What happens to the counterfoil in that case, 
because it is not in charge of a Revenue officer, is it ? — 
No, it is not. The dealer is required under law to keep 
that counterpart. That also is in book form. Beyond 
that he has to enter it in his stock book, which by law 
he is required to keep. Then the officer is required 
under his insti notions to visit these dealers from time 
to time and always at the beginning of the quarter, and 
ascertain all particulars with regard to removals of 
spirits to another part of the country. He takes up 
the books, and he has to copy all particulars into another 
book, and to make up a return for the quarter. 

179. What assurance have you that the dealer 
always does what he ought to do in that respect? — We 
have no assurance. We occasionally find that he does 
not, and if we do find it he may be prosecuted. 

180. Could you, for instance, tell by his stock 
book ? — We could not tell by his stock book. There 
is, however, this further check that if he is removing 
to any person who is selling spirits, that person under 
penalties cannot receive the spirits unless he has a 
certificate. 

181. That gives you a second security, because the 
man who has to take delivery will be offending against 
the law if he takes delivery without a certificate? — Yes. 

182. So far, have you come across cases in your 
experience where dealers have not issued certificates? 
— Occasionally, but very rarely. It is due to careless- 
ness if it is done. 

183. Do you think a man would run a serious risk 
of being detected if he did it? — I think he would if he 
were making a practice of it, certainly. 

184. Take such a business as Gilbey’s; they have 
yery large quantities of duty-paid spirits, and move 
them about the country ; it would not be worth their 
while to run any risk ? — No, certainly not. 

185. It would only be done by some quite small 
person? — There might be an oceasonal case where a 
person was sending it to a private purchaser, but there 
is not the slightest probability of its being done where 
it is sent to a licensed person. 

186. That is where it is done in the course of trade, 
as between one trader and another trader? — Yes, 
because that brings the other person in also if he were 
to receive it without a certificate. He looks after that. 

• 187. Was it in connection with these that there was 
an error ? — Yes. 

188. That shows that there is a very considerable 
movement of duty-paid spirits from one place to an- 
other? — It is very large — in Belfast and Leith par- 
ticularly. 


189. The fourth case that I mentioned I do not 
think bears very much upon our question, does it? 
Once spirits have paid duty they can only go back into 
bond for the purposes of exportation, or in the case of 
compounded spirits? — Yes; but that does not affect 
the case, because that comes right automatically. 

190. That would be brought within your cogni- 
sance again ? — Yes, the duty is repaid on deposit in bond. 

191. So really it comes to this, that the only class 
of removal in which there is any opening whatever for 
leakage as regards those returns is from one duty-paid 
store to another duty-paid store, or to a customer ? — 
Yes, and very little there, I think, on the whole. 

192. That raises a question which rather surprises 
me ; why is it that with the duty as high as it is now, 
and therefore with people desirous of putting off the. 
payment of the duty as long as they possibly can, 
there is such a very large amount of duty paid in 
Ireland on spirits that are going to be consumed in 
England and Scotland? — A great deal of the spirits 
will go to places where there is no bonded warehouse at 
all, and then it is quicker for them to go dnect. 

193. Still, practically one-half of all the duty col- 
lected in Ireland represents spirits that are removed to 
England or Scotland after payment of duty. I should 
have thought that must mean that a great deal of it 
had gone to large traders who were going, perhaps, to 
keep it some time before they actually sold it, and that 
they would rather prefer to wait and not to pay the 
duty until it was absolutely necessary ? — Mr. Bozman 
says he believes it is because very often the distillers or 
large dealers and blenders will finance their customers, 
and then they have to pay the duty at the time. 

194. In fact that the high duty is a reason in favour 
of their paying it in Ireland rather than otherwise, 
because the distiller has got the funds with which to 
pay it, whereas his client has not until he has sold the 
spirits ? — Yes. 

195. ( Lord Pirrie.) I would like to understand the 
question about the duty being paid in Ireland because 
of financing the customer in England ; I did not quite 
understand your answer that that was the reason the 
duty was paid in Belaud? — That is suggested by 
Mr. Bozman, who believes that is the case. 

196. (Chairman.) I think, Mr, Bozman, you are the 
Deputy-Principal of the Statistical Office of the Cus- 
toms and Excise? — (Mr. Bozman.) Yes. 

197. What is your reason for making that sugges- 
tion ? — I simply offer it as a suggestion. I know that 
it is so in the tea trade. 

198. (Lord Pirrie.) In teal agree, but I do not under- 
stand why it should be done in the case of spirits. I 
thought probably in the case of spirits going from Ire- 
land to a particular manufacturer in England who 
blends it and mixes it up with other whiskies and then 
returns it back into bond ? — (Sir Arthur Tedder.) They 
cannot do that. 

199. Why do they pay the duty in Ireland when 
sending the whiskey to customers in England or Scot- 
land? Take Leith for example. Leith has got bonded 
wai-ehouses, and large quantities of whiskey go from 
Belfast to Leith; can it go into the bonded warehouses 
in Leith ? — It can, but I cannot say whether a large 
quantity goes duty-paid from Ireland to Leith. 

200. (Chairman.) Is the total production of Irish 
spirit very much larger than the quantity on which 
duty is paid in Ireland ? — Certainly. 

201. The difference between the quantity on which 
duty is paid and the quantity produced might still be 
consumed in England, only it would have been moved 
in bond, and, therefore, would not show in these 
accounts ? — Certainly. 

202. I suppose you could tell us the removals in 
bond from Ireland to England or Scotland, could you 
not? — (Mr. Bozman.) We have the records of those and 
they are available. 

203. Could you let us have figures showing the 
removals of Irish spirit in bond to England and Scot- 
land respectively for two or three years? — Yes. (See 
Appendix II. B.) 

203a . .(Lord Pirrie.) I want to be quite clear what 
you mean about duty being paid in Ireland on spirits 
going to England or Scotland ; is that done largely in. 
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order to finance tlie customer? — (Sir Arthur Tedder.) 
That is only a suggestion ; I do not know. 

204. Is that your suggestion? — It is a suggestion 
made to me by Mr. Bozman. 

205. The idea being that the distiller being a finan- 
cial man is better able to pay the duty than the 
customer receiving it ? — That was the idea, but I really 
could not say whether that is the fact. 

200. That would in no way affect the returns as 
given in Ireland and Scotland, would it ? — Not in the 
slightest degree. 

207. Therefore, practically it does not have any 
effect on our question ? — No. 

208. Am I right in assuming that spirits can be 
taken out of bond and by certain alterations or mixtures 
with other spirits, can be returned again into a bonded 
warehouse and the trader get back the duty P — ■Certain 
kinds of spirits can — what are called compounded spirits, 
gin, for instance. That is made by what we call a 
rectifier, and he has to work on duty-paid spirits. He 
gets the spirits from the bond, pays the duty on them, 
then he converts them into gin, and he is allowed to 
return that into bond, and he gets the duty back on wliat 
he returns into bond. 

209. If that duty is paid in Ireland and then the 
spirits go to England and are returned, is that duty 
deducted from Ireland again in the returns, or is it the 
first duty that is received which appears in the paper? 
Ton have the figures in those returns separated into 
Collected and Contributed ; is what I have put to you 
corrected under the head of Contribution ? — Certainly 
it is. 


210. Then England will get the credit of the second 
duty, and the first duty which has been paid in Ireland 
will be taken off the Irish account ? — Yes, if the duty 
were paid afterwards in England. 

211. It would then come off the Irish return and go 
on to the English return? — It would come off the 
Irish return when the duty was repaid. 

212. Am I light, in assuming that spirits can 
remain in a bonded warehouse as long as you like, 
5, 10. 20, 30, or 50 years P— Yes. 

213. And. there is no charge or anything for 
that P — No. 

214. Is the charge made on the spirit that goes 
into the warehouse made at the high rate at which it 
goes in, or at the lower rate at which it goes out? — At 
the rate at which it goes out. 

215. So that if it deteriorates P — It always gets 

lower in strength. 

21.6. So the longer you keep it in the wax-ehouse, 
the less duty you have to pay? — Just so. 

217. Am I right in assuming that you can send 
whiskey or spirits from Ireland to England and not 
pay duty so long as it is sent in bond? — Yes, so long 
as it goes to another bond. 

218. (Mr. Gladstone,) Could dealers have any object 
in removing duty-paid whiskey for private consumption 
without permits ? — None whatever. 

219. It would he pure carelessness if they didP 
— Pure carelessness I think. One of the principal 
reasons for these certificates is to have a check on 
smuggled spirits and to prevent smuggling and the 
removal of illicit spirits. 

220. (Mr. Plender.) I suppose the whole matter 
resolves itself into this, does it not, that whiskey which 
is made in Ireland and then removed from bond but 
not exported, pays duty which Ireland gets credit 
for? — Yes, if it is removed from bond duty-paid. 

221. And any whiskey which is made in England or 
Scotland and exported to Ireland, Ireland also haB to 
pay duty on, because it would be exported from bond ? 
— It i8 not necessary that it should go under bond, but 
if it does, of course that is so. 

222. And whiskey made in England or in Scotland 
and exported direct from bond to Ireland would have 
the duty paid upon it in Ireland ? — If it goes under bond. 

223. But if it is exported by a distiller direct from 
his manufactory and not from a bonded warehouse, 
then would England and Scotland get credit for the 
duty P — No, the distillery is a bond really; a bonded 
warehouse and a distillery are practically the same 
thing for this purpose. 


224. If a dealer, as distinct from a distiller, exported 
from England or Scotland whiskey to Ireland, that 
dealer would. have to pay the duty? — Yes. He can 
only send spirits on which the duty has been paid. 

225. What is sent to Irelaud or retained in Ireland 
for consumption 1ms the duty credited to Ireland, that 
is what it comes to? — Yes. 

226. Lord Pirrie asked a question about the stocks 
in bond remaining there for 10. 20, or 30 years without 
duty being paid. The older the whiskey is. the less 
spirit thei-o is in it, and therefore there is the less tax 
to collect when it is removed, I suppose ? — Yes. 

227. Does the Customs bike stock of the quantities 
in tho bonded warehouses from time to time? — We 
check the stocks. 

22S. Do you find in chocking that there is a great 
variation in bulk, taking .one year with another? — We 
know there is. We do not check for that purpose. 

229. Have you any statistics of it,? — Wo have no 
statistics of it whatever. 

23b. (Chairman.) You have a regular scale of 
allowances, have you not, by which you rather test 
it ?_ Yes. 

231. That scale of allowance allows for one year, 
two years, and so on, so much for evaporation, and so 
much for loss of strength, does it not? — Yes. 

232. In that way you do keep a most accurate 
account of the spirits in bond and of their strength ? 
— We do not correct the accounts for those allowances. 
That is simply a guide for the offioer when the spirits 
are going out. He can allow for tlie deficiencies which 
he finds as compared with the original account up to 
that scale. 

233. If the scale of deficiency is exceeded by more 
than a certain margin, then have you reiison to believe 
there has been something wrong? — Wo inquire into it 
and we Bee whether there are any grounds for thinking 
so or not. That question has to be decided by tlie 
Board. It is what we call an excessive deficiency. 

234. Sometimes you make the merchant pay, do you 
not, if you are uot satisfied P — Under tho law we can 
make him pay for the original quantity warehoused, 
and we occasionally hut vex-y rarely do it. 

235. (Mr. Adams.) Is there any considerable cross- 
channel trade in spirits in small quantities, I mean 
cross-channel between Great Britain and Ireland ? 
— Are you thinking of quantities of under a gal- 
lon? 

236. Say ten gallons, or under? — Yes, very con- 
siderable. 

237. Is there any way of getting at an idea of the 
amount P — I do not think there is ; in fact, I am sure 
there is not. 

238. But you know there is a considerable trade in 
these small quantities ? — Yes. 

239. Do you think that there is any likelihood of 
much trade in quantities of a gallon or under passing 
from whiskey merchants or wine merchants to cus- 
tomers in Great Britain from Ireland, or vice verm fx-om 
mex’chants in Gx - eat Britain to customox's in Ireland P — 
I think not in such small quantities as that. 

240. But hi a trade like that there might quite 
possibly not be any records kept or permits of any 
kind? — There might not be. In Borne cases there 
would be ; for instance, a dealer or a retailer cannot 
receive any quantity, even the smallest quantity, with- 
out a permit or a cex-tificate, so that if a dealer is send- 
ing to another dealer even less than a gallon, he is 
obliged to write a certificate for it, and we have the 
record of that. 

241. In the case of a px-ivate customer there is a 
different procedure, is there not ? — Yes, with regard to 
a private customer it must be more than a gallon 
before be is obliged to write a certificate. 

242. Apparently yon do notthink this cross-channel 
trade amounts to muoh one way or the other ? — No, I 
think it is veiy small indeed. 

243. (The Bishop of Boss.) Yon told the Chairman 
that when a pexmit is given the spirits must reach the 
consignee P — They are required to do so by law. 

244. If Irish spirits were oonsigned to an English 
merchant or spirit dealer under this permit, and the' 
duty is paid in Ireland, according to the permit that 
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duty would be deducted and attributed to the English 
consumer ? — T es. 

245. Would there be any possibility that before 
that whiskey really did come across, the English dealer 
might sell that whiskey in Ireland ? — It is possible, but 
it is not very likely, I think. 

246. Then according to the first permit the duty 
would be attributed to England? — -Yes. 

247. Would you be able to trace it further than that 
record P — Yes ; I was going to say we have instructions 
on that particular point. If they wish to change the 
destination of spirits as between countries they must 
get a proper certificate ; as a role, it is re-endorsed by 
one of our people, and he is obliged to advise that 
re-endorsement, and rectification of the original account 
is made in consequence. So that is provided for. 

248. You follow the particular whiskey itself and 
trace it out as Irish whiskey in a particular quantity ? — 
Yes, in that way. 

249. You individualise it, as it were, and follow the 
particular quantity ? — Yes. 

250. Whiskey leaves Ireland duty-paid and comes 
here to a London merchant, or to another merchant in 
one of the other English or Scotch cities, and he in 
turn sends that whiskey direct on either to the colonies 
or to the Continent, where there is either no duty or a 
different duty ; the merchant on this side gets back the 
duty on that whiskey, I presume, does he not P — No, 
that cannot be done. He can only do that from bond. 

251. Only in bond? — Yes. If he likes to send it 
out of the country in that way he could not get the 
duty back. If he were going to export it after he had 
paid the duty he could not get it back. 

252. If the London merchant receives, for instance, 
a cask of Irish whiskey duty paid, and sends that 

• direct on to Paris ? — He would not do that, because 

he could not get the duty back. 

253. He would be at the loss of the duty? — Yes, in 
that way. He would do it from bond. 

254. It is only from bond you can send that off ? — 
Yes. 

255. Mr. Gladstone asked you if the dealers had 
any object in not keeping a record of their sales. 
When whiskey is sent off to a dealer he gets a certifi- 
cate, but he is not bound to produce that certificate, is 
he ? — Yes, he is. 

256. A man who receives that delivery is bound to 
produce the certificate ? — Yes, he is bound under the 
law to produce it. 

257. The man who receives as well as the man who 
sends out? — Yes. The man who sends it out is 
obliged to send a certificate with it, and the man who 
receives it is obliged to produce that certificate. 

258. To whom would he produce it ? — To the Excise 
officer. 

259. In the district where he is? — Yes. 

260. That applies, I presume, to licensed publicans ? 
—Yes. 

261. What happens if the whiskey is sent on to a 
private consumer? — We have nothing to do with him. 

262. He is not bound to produce a certificate? — 
No. 

263. But of course the dealer or the distiller has to 
send a permit to him ? — Yes. 

264. I understand that the block of the permit 
book ought to show that the spirits went off ? — Yes. 

265. You were asked if there would be any object 
on the part of the dealer in not keeping a record of 
that permit. It occurs to me he might fill up the 
permit and send the permit on and thus prevent the 
spirits from being seized in via, but it seems to me he 
would have an object in not filling up the block, because 
I t-.Iitok the Income-tax officers come round and examine 
the blocks of whiskey dealers with a view to the income 
tax. That would seem to supply a motive for not 
being exact? — No, excuse me; the Income-tax officer 
does not do anything of the kind. Those counterparts 
are not examined at all for that purpose, 

266. I merely want the information, but that did 

occur to me? — They are not examined for that pur- 
pose. • 

267. Is there any inquiry or examination in the 
case of Bpirit dealers, in view of the income tax, of the 


amount of whiskey they sell ? — Not of the nature that 
you speak about. That does not form part of the 
inquiry at all. 

268. The idea I have before my mind is this : A 
man in business has to return the profits of his trade, 
and so the man who is trading in whiskey has to make 
a return of the profit he has on the whiskey; I was 
under the impression that the Excise officers, in view 
of the income tax, make a return of the amount of 
whiskey passing through that dealer’s hands? — Sup- 
posing they do so, that does not affect this question 
at all. 

269. Only in this sense, that the spirit dealer, if he 
wants to keep down his profits, would reduce his 
assessment for income tax by so much if he sends two 
or three gallons of whiskey to this customer, three or 
four gallons to some other customer, and so on, and 
keeps no record of it ? — Excuse me, it is what he gets 
into his stock, not what he sends out that is taken, 
which is a different matter altogether. We assume 
that what he gets in he gets rid of. 

270. If I look at it from the point of view of 
the person who sends it to him, that same person 
has a similar motive for keeping down his quantities ? 
— But he will be charged with what he gets in, and he 
cannot get it in without a permit or certificate which 
he has to produce. What he sends out is of very little 
consequence as far as the income tax is concerned. 

271. As compared with what he gets in, I quite see ; 
but- 1 think that sends us just one step farther back. 

I am quite prepared to admit with regard to the dis- 
tillers and bonded warehouse people that you are 
correct, but when you come down to the merchants 
and dealers I am not so sure that you can be absolutely 
accurate. I quite see that the distillery and the bond 
are all light, because they are under the direct obser- 
vation of the Excise officer? — In those cases the traders 
do not make the permits out themselves at all, but it is 
the officers who make them out. Nothing can go out 
until an officer has written a permit and sees that it goes 
with the spirits. 

272. (Chairman.) I assume that what we have 
been saying applies equally to Scotland as to Ireland, 
that is to say, the adjustment in respect of Scotland is 
as accurate as it is in respect of Ireland in the matter 
of spirits? — (Mr. Reade.) Yes. 

273. Now let us go on to beer, which is analogous 
to spirits. Did you have anything to do with the 
inquiry of 1903-4'? — (Sir Arthur Tedder.) Yes. 

274. I think it might be convenient to the Com- 
mittee if you would tell us, shortly, how the beer duty 
is charged, and when it must be paid, because it is not 
like the spirit duty ? — On spirits, as we have said, the 
duty is paid when it goes into consumption, but with 
beer it is different, the duty being charged on the beer 
as it is made. We are not concerned as to whether it 
is kept for maturing after it is made. We charge the 
duty immediately it is made. We make up the account 
every month, and the brewer pays duty on that, 
whether his beer is ready to be drank or not. After 
that, we really take no more notice of it; the duty 
having been paid upon it, the brewer does what he 
likes with it. 

275. Therefore it comes to this, that it is always 
the brewer who pays the duty and never the dealer? — 
It is always the brewer. There is no such thing as 
brewing in bond. 

276. Now we will go on to the arrangement that 
you made in 1903-4 ? — A very large quantity of beer 
passes between Ireland and England, and a great deal 
of that is exported on drawback. That of course we 
know all about ; we can arrange for getting the exact 
particulars with regard to that, and we do. 

277. That means this, for instance, a large amount 
of Guinness beer might be sent over to London, that 
brings it from Ireland to England, and when it has got 
to London then it is exported from there, and therefore 
it is not consumed in England ? — If exported by the 
Irish brewer, the Irish brewer would get the drawback, 
but the drawback would be paid in Ireland. We should 
deduct the duty on the Irish beer which was exported 
from the amount of duty which was brought to charge 
in Ireland. 
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278. Does that mean that the drawback on Leer 
exported must always be paid to the brewer and not to 
the bottler, supposing it was exported in bottles — I do 
not know that it is P — As a matter of fact it is largely 
exported in bottles. 

279. In the case of Bass, Guinness, and all those 
people, on all their beer that is exported the drawback 
is always paid to them? — Yes, if exported by them. 

280. And not to an intermediate pei-son P — No. 

281. ( The Bishop of Ross.) If the intermediate 
person did export, would he lose the duty as in the 
case of the spirits? — No, he would not; he could get 
the duty. 

3 282. How is that done? Is there any means of 
adjusting that ? Guinness sends over beer to a London 
merchant, that London merchant exports the beer to 
Italy, and he gets the drawback here in London ; then 
England would be credited with having consumed that 
beer, though really it did not consume it at all? — Wo 
do not earmark the beer. 

283. ( Lord Pirrie.) The duty is paid to begin with P 
— Yes. 

284. As I take it, it had been paid in Ireland by 
Guinness before he sent it off ? — Yes. 

285. Therefore Ireland gets the credit? — Yes. 

28(5. (The Bishop of Ross.) When Guinness scuds his 

beer over to the London merchant, would there be a 
deduction made from the Irish duty of the duty on that 
quantity of beer ? — No. 

287. (Chairman.) It is because there was no system 
in daily operation of that kind that they had to take 
special stops in 1903-4. Itis not like spirits, where the 
movement is watched; the moment a barrel of beer 
goes out from Guinness you take no further interest in 
it? — That is so. 

288. (The Bishop of Ross.) Do you not readjust the 
duty on beer as between Great Britain and Ireland P 
You do not credit Ireland with all the lieer duty picked 
up in Ireland, do you P — No. 

289. (Chairman.) We want to know exactly how the 
adjustment was made in 1903-4. The ordinary Cus- 
toms machinery does not provide any means of chocking 
the place of consumption of the beer, and therefore you 
had to take special measures first of all in the year 
1893-4, and then, later, in 1903-4, in order to get. some 
data upon which to make an estimate of the extent to 
which Irish beer was consumed in Great Britain and 
vice vc.rsil ; was that not soP — Yes. 

290. Will you describe to us exaotly what those spe- 
cial measures were which you took in the year 1903-4 ; we 
need not go back to the earlier period P — Taking this 
large quantity of beer sent direct from the brewers to 
tire dealers in this country, some goes back, but princi- 
pally it is a transfer of beer from Ireliind to this country. 
That we have no check whatever upon. We are en- 
tirely dependent upon returns which are furnished by 
the brewers, and by the big dealers. We asked them in 
1903 to give us particulars of all their deliveries from 
Ireland to England and Scotland and from England 
and Scotland to Ireland, and we were entirely dependent 
upon those figures. 

291. Did you ask them to watch for a whole year 
and prepare their figures during that year, or did you 
ask them to go back over the previous year and take 
out from their books, as far as they could, what the 
movements had been ? — We went forward. They were 
to keep an account for that year. 

292. So that during the year which was covered by 
the returns, they were taking special measures to make 
up these returns? — Yes. 

293. Do you suppose you covered the whole of the 
ground P I suppose some of the ground you could not 
cover? — We covered it fairly well, we believed. The 
business is in the hands of comparatively few people, 
and our officers know to whom to go. I do not think 
there was very much missed. 

294. Taking Ireland, I suppose you could almost 
number on the. fingers of your two hands all the 
breweries there are ? — I forget how many there are ; 
only about thirty, I think. 

295. And some of those quite small? — Yes; I do 
not think there are more than half a dozen who do 
really a trade with this country. 


296. I suppose the small breweries in Ireland do a 
purely local trade, and there is no question of their 
sending beer away out of the district ? — That is so, I 
think. 

297. The brewers who brew for their own imme- 
diate district are quite a few? — Yes. 

298. The brewers who send to England and Scotland 
are such people as Guinness ? — Yes. 

299. Then there is one in Cork P — There is a large 
one in Cork. 

300. And another in Belfast? — Yes. 

301. (The Bishop of Ross.) There are two large 
breweries in Cork, are there not? — Yes. 

302. (Chairman.) They made no difficulty about 
giving you returns ? — None whatever. 

303. And you have no reason to suppose that for 
that particular year the returns were not quite accurate ? 
— No, I think not. 

304. What did you do on this side as regards 
English beer, Bass's and Allsopp’s, going to Ireland? — 
In the same way we asked all those people who were 
likely to move beer to make the same returns. All 
over the country we iisked them; both in England and 
in Scotland. 

305. Did you apply to bottlers as well as to brewers? 
— Yes. 

30(5. That is not a very numerous trade, is it ; there 
are not many big bottlers ? — There are a good number 
in such places as Liverpool. In Liverpool and London 
there are several very large bottlers. 

307. And they all agreed to make the returns, and 
did make them ? — Every one ; we did not have iiny 
refusal. 

308. Did you take the calendar year of 1903 or the 
financial year of 1903-4' P — Wo took the financial year 
ending March, 1904. 

309. Then that was exaotly seven years ago? — Yes. 

310. Have you done anything since towards keeping 
that up or revising it? — No, nothing. 

311. The result of those inquiries was to show you 
pretty well what had happened that year, and yon 
assumed that the same ratios that were shown to have 
existed in that year have gone on unchanged since ? — 
(Mr. Reade.) Yes. 

312. Now let us look exactly at what the effect is. 
The effect is that the true revenue, the accurate con- 
sumption of Ireland, is a great deal less, almost 20 per 
cent, less ; and you do not think that some of the beer, 
Guinness’s beer for instance, coming to London or to 
other parts of England might have bean attributed to 
England when it had gone abroad, or I suppose not in 
any large quantity P — ( Sir Arthur Tedder.) Ireland 
stands to gain over that, beoause wo ciinnot trace all the 
beer. The way in which we got those particulars in 
1903 was that the drawback which was paid in Ireland 
was deducted from that country’s contribution for 
beer ; but if Guinness's beer were exported over here, 
and we were not informed of the removal of the beer 
to this country, and the drawback were paid to any one 
here, Ireland would still get the benefit of the duty. 

313. So far as that may have happened it would 
tend to ascribe a larger consumption to Ireland than 
was actually the case? — Yea. 

314. (The Bishop of Ross.) Ireland would not lose, 
but England would gain — that is the way it presents 
itself to me. When the beer was sent over here would 
there not be a drawback on that beer for Ireland, or 
would not the duty be refunded to Ireland on the beer 
that had come across here P — No. 

315. How do you make out the returns, then, if 
that is not so ? The Irish gross amount is much larger 
than the net amount P — I am speaking of that particular 
beer on which the drawback was not paid in Ireland. 

316. Say one hundred hogsheads of Guinness’s beer 
come over here and are purchased by a London mer- 
chant; is not the amount of duty paid upon that 
deducted from the amount of duty collected in Ireland? 
— It was of course under the arrangement by which we 
got information from the dealer or the brewer who sent 
it' over here. 

317. It was deducted from the amount of duty paid 
in Ireland, and- it was attributed to England ? — Yes. 

318. Because it was assumed that once that beer 
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came to an English merchant it was going to he con- 
sumed in England? — Yes. 

319. But then the beer passed out of this country, 
and there was a further drawback ? — I see what you 
mean. You are quite right. 

320. Therefore England gets credit for what it 
never paid? — No, England does not get any benefit 
by it. 

321. As between England and Ireland, will not 
England get credit ? — There is no duty at all in con- 
nection with that. 

322. (Mr. Plender.) May I put it in my way, because 
I am not quite clear? All beer which is brewed in 
Ireland is chargeable with duty in Ireland to begin 
with, and the proceeds are credited to Irish revenue ; 
a quantity of that beer is exported to England and it is 
re-exported from England to the Continent, and there 
is a rebate on that; is that rebate adjusted in the 
accounts as between England and Ireland ? — Yes. 

323. Guinness’s, for example, export a quantity of 
beer to a dealer in London; Guinness has paid duty on 
that total quantity as they brewed it, the dealer in 
London exports it to the Continent, and the dealer 
claims a rebate because that beer is not consumed in 
England, who gets credit for that rebate? — It is paid to 
the dealer in that case. 

324. What country is charged with that ? — It is 
covered by the adjustments made in connection with 
removals of beer. We do not alter any accounts in 
connection with that. 

325. The dealer makes a claim upon the revenue 
here for the rebate on that exported beer which origin- 
ally came from Ireland ; the revenue pays that dealer; 
how does the revenue deal with the payment in these 
accounts ? — (Mr. Beade.) It is deducted from the 
amount that is divided between the three Kingdoms. 
The amount that is divided between the three King- 
doms represents the payment of duty less drawbacks, 
that is, the net receipts. 

326. So that you find a practical difficulty in ap- 
portioning that drawback to each of the three countries ? 
— No. We do not try to apportion it ; it simply goes 
out of the accounts altogether. 

327. You find a practical difficulty in appoi-tioning 
it between any one of the three countries, therefore 
you deduct it from the total? — I should not say that 
is the reason. 

328. But that is what happens, is it not? — We do 
not deduct it because we find a difficulty in apportion- 
ing it, but because it does not come into the account to 
be apportioned. 

329. (Mr. Adams.) Are you quite sure about that 
point, that when it is exported it is deducted from the 
whole and not deducted from England ? — (Mr. Bozman.) 
The drawback paid to each country is deducted before 
the adjustments are made from the collection of each 
country. 

330. (Chairman.) I think this is the point we want to 
get at. When you were compiling these returns in 
1903-4, how far were you able to ascribe the drawbacks 
to the particular breweries or the particular section of 
the country in which the beer was brewed? — It was 
done by deducting from the gross revenue collected in 
each country the drawback paid to persons in each 
division. 

331. Take the case of drawback that is paid to a big 
beer dealer and exporter in London. A large sum is 
paid in drawback on beer that was brewed in Dublin, 
and on which duty has been paid in Dublin ; if there is 
nothing in the returns to many the drawback to the 
original duty, then as between the different countries 
the return is not quite accurate, is it? — That is so, to 
some extent. 

332. Who was actually responsible for this ? — 
(Sir Arthur Tedder.) The Accountant-General had to 
do the elaboration of the returns. 

333. (The Bishop of Boss.) But this is not a very 
big question, is it ? — No. 

334. Take Allsopp’s beer or Bass’s going across to 
Ireland, or being exported elsewhere, you would have 
the same question arise ? — Yes. 

335. But considering that most goods from Ireland 
pass through England,, the. effect may be much bigger 


on the Irish goods ? — Yes. It does not affect the con- 
tribution. 

336. It does not affect it seriously, I suppose you 
mean ; for surely it must affect it to some extent ? — I 
do not think it affects Ireland’s contribution. 

337. But it affects it this way, that it is a relative 
question ? — As a relative question it does. 

338. If you raise the English contribution you rela- 
tively put Ireland at a disadvantage, because it is a 
question of proportions? — Yes. 

339. That is where our trouble comes in. If you 
ease one side you put the other side at a disadvantage ; 
and if you depress one side you put the other side at an 
advantage ? — Yes, but the figures in point of fact will 
re-adjust themselves automatically under the arrange- 
ments we are making to obtain information as to the 
removal of beer; e.^.,the quantity removed from Ireland 
to England is deducted from the Irish total and added 
to the English; if not consumed in England, but ex- 
ported on drawback it comes out of the English total 
and neither country gets credit for it. 

340. (Mr. Plender.) Is the quantity of beer exported 
from Ireland greater or less than the quantity of beer 
imported into Ireland ? — It is greater. 

341. (The Bishop of Boss.) Much greater, is it not? 
— Yes. 

342. (Chairman.) Perhaps the point is not veiy im- 
portant, but do you think you could make some inquiry 
in the Accountant’s department of the Inland Revenue 
as to what they did about the drawback, and let us 
know the result? — Yes, I will do so. (Mr. Beade.) 
What we have been talking about is not done now ; I 
can say that. 

343. I am only thinking of the particular year when 
they were making the return ? — (Sir Arthur Tedder.) I 
understand. 

344. (The Bishop of Boss.) Even if they had done it 
then they have not continued the process ? — (Mr. Beade.) 
No ; we deduct the drawback from the country where 
it is paid now. 

345. (Chairman.) Your ordinary procedure does not 
help at all towards making these adjustments. For 
the year 1908-9, when 1,293,0002. was paid in duty on 
beer in Ireland, what you did was, you said that in the 
year 1903-4 one-fifth, or whatever the proportion is, of 
all the beer brewed in Ireland was not consumed in 
Ireland, so you took off a fifth, or whatever the propei 
fraction was; is that not so? — (Mr. Bozman.) Yes. 
(Mr. Beade.) That 1,293,000Z. represents the beer duty 
paid in Ireland, less drawbacks paid in Ireland. 

346. (The Bishop of Boss.) How does the net amount 
attributed to Ireland come to so much as 1,293,0002. ? 
If you had deducted all the drawbacks already, how is 
it further reduced, as I see it is ? — That is done on the 
basis of the transit in 1903-4, and upon the proportions 
whidh the Irish consumption then bore to the Irish 
payment of duty. 

347. I may be using the word “ drawback ” in a 
wrong sense; indeed, that is probably what has oc- 
curred. You do not mean by drawbacks the amount 
that is deducted from the Irish contribution on account 
of the beer that is coming to England, do you? — No; 
the drawback means the amount that is allowed when 
the beer is exported to a foreign country. 

348. (Chairman.) You have no information since 
1903-4, and, I suppose, no means of forming any opinion 
as to whether, for instance, the export from Ireland 
is increasing or diminishing? — (Sir Arthur Tedder.) 
No. 

349. (The Bishop of Boss.) You have mentioned that 
the duty on beer is paid monthly, on the quantity 
brewed in the brewery? — That is so. 

350. Some of that may be sold and consumed before 
the end of the month? — Yes. 

351. How do you determine that ? Does the Excise 
officer keep constant touch •with the brewery? — Very. 

352. How do you determine the amount that is 
brewed? — The brewer has to collect the beer as it is 
brewed in a certain charging vessel, and he cannot 
remove it from that except after a certain number of 
hours, during which number of hours, as a rule, an 
officer comes and checks it. 

353. And takes the quantity? — Yes. The brewer 
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also lias to state in a book tin*, quantity anil the original 
gravity of the lieor. 

354. That being so, of course you know the total 
amount of boor brewed in Ireland? — Yes. 

355. And then you make an estimate of tlio amount 
that comes across to England ? — For the purpose of 
this particular return, yes. 

35(5. Of course the difference between what comes 
to England and what may he exported from England 
to Ireland on tlio one hand, and the total on the other, 
would be (lie quantity drunk in Ireland? — Yes. 

357. Have you made any attempt to cross-check 
the figures by trying to find out the quantity drunk in 
Ireland and seeing whether it would fit in with the 
totals P — I do not think we could do it in any way; wc 
could not cheek them. 

358. There are figures published by Dr. Dawson 
Bums and those people, lint whether they have any 
authority I do not know. You are aware that the 
amount of beer drunk in Ireland has gone up consider- 
ably, I am sorry to say? — I believe it has. 

359. (Mr. Adams.) You said that the information 
which you got from the lire wars and bottlers was fairly 
complete — I think those were the w< irds that you used ? 
— As far as we know, but of course we had no cheek 
upon them. We know the kind of people we are deal- 
ing with, and we think wc could depend upon their 
figures. 

300. Your list itself was complete, was it?— I 
believe so. We depend upon our local ollicers for that 
information. 

3(31. The brewers and bottlers wore all perfectly will- 
ing to give informal! i in to yon, were they ? — Y es, quite. 

362. Do you think it would be easy to got similar 
information from them for a series of yearn ? — I would 
not like, to ask them for it. 

363. Do you not think it is important to have that 
information for the sake of the accuracy of the returns P 
— It is rather an arguable point. I scarcely like to 
express an opinion on that. 

364. Do you know whether it took them much 
trouble to make out this return? — We have asked them 
now if they could mako us a return for the past year, 
and those people we have been to have promised to give 
it, but they tell us it will mean a vory great deal of 
trouble, even for tlio one year. 

365. In view of wliat is commonly believed, that 
beer drinking is. on the increase in Ireland, as the 
Bishop said — I am including in beer, stout, porter, and 
so on — as against, the drinking of spirits in Ireland, 
does it not seem important to get this information for 
a comparatively recent time, and, if possible, for more 
than one year? — I do not like to express an opinion on 
that. It is scarcely within my province, if you will 
excuse my saying so. 

366. Gould we see a statement ;is to the figures 
which wore actually got out in 1903-4 ? — Those figures 
are available. 

(Mr. Iteude.) I will give you those. (See Appendix 
II. C.) 

367. I think that would he of some material help to 
the Committee. I understand from what you said that 
the process is the same really with regard to Scotland 
as with regard to Ireland in the case of beerP — (Sir 
Arthur Tedder :) Exactly the same. 

368. You are able to determine as exactly for 
Scotland as you can for Ireland? — Yes. 

369. (Mr. Gladstone.) I suppose there is a considei - - 
able quantity of Irish beer which is bottled in England 
and exported p — Yes, there is. 

370. Is there any means of arriving at the quantityP 
— It could be found by examination of what are called 
Debentures. 

371. It seems to me that that is beer which 
England may get the credit of as having heen consumed 
here, although it is exported P — On a great pari of that 
the drawback will be paid in Ireland direct to the 
brewers there, so that a great proportion of that would 
not come into the English accounts at all. 

(Mr. Reade.) I think Mr. Bozman can give the 
export figures for beer, if you want them. 

372. (Chairman.) That will be useful ; perhaps you will 
give themp — (Mr. Bozman.) Speaking from memory. 


the total export of beer made in the United Kingdom 
and sent abroad is between 500,000 and (500,000 
barrels, and the drawback on that at about 7s. !) d. per 
ban-el would be something like 200,000/. So that the 
amount in dispute, if dispute it may bo called, cannot 
be for Ireland, England, and Scotland more than, say, 
200 . 000 /. 

373. (Lord Pi.rrie.) The total drawback you mean is 
200,000/. ? — Yes, about that figure. 

•'>74. (Cha irmun.) ( To Mr. Iteude.) Are you acquainted 
with the reports of trade and of imports and exports to 
and from Irish ports,, which are published by the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
for Ireland P — (Mr. Bentle.) Yes, wo get them and wo 
look at them. We have looked at them in connection 
with this Inquiry. 

375. Do either the Customs or Excise give any 
assistance in compiling them? — Yes, we supply a certain 
amount of the figures. 

376. I notice that for the year 1909, which is the 
calendar year, they give the export of ale and beer as 
152.000 barrels, but they give the portov in hogsheads. 
Is a hogshead the same as a barrel of beer? — (Sir 
Arthur Tedder.) No. A hogshead is fifty-four gallons, 
and a barrel is thirty-six gallons. 

(Mr. Brittle.) Before you leave beer, there is one 
thing to which I ought to call the attention of the 
Committee, and that is that in applying the 1903-4 totals 
the changes in the population in the three countries 
should be taken into aceouut. (See Appendix II. D.) 

5177. Did you take that factor into account? — That 
has been taken into account for all other dutiable 
articles which the Customs dealt with, but tlie beer was 
done by the Inland Revenue, and if you want any ex- 
planation as to that I suppose you will ask a repre- 
sentative of theirs. They have not taken population 
into account, although the population of Ireland has 
boon decreasing. We have taken that into account in 
all the Customs articles, and wo have just boon working 
out the figures to show what the difference is in the 
case of beer. Wo find it is a very largo difference 
indeed. 

378. (Lord Pirriu.) Of couvso thatwould be against 
Ireland? — The Irish contribution for 1908 9, the year 
you wore looking at, was, according to tlic official 
figure, 98(5,000/. for beer, while the figure adjusted for 
population is 8(55,000/. 

379. (The Bishop of Boss.) What population did 
you take for Ireland? — Wo take the Registrar-General's 
official estimate to the 30 th .Tune in each year. 

380. (Chairman.) You have said the brewers are 
going to give a return for the piisb year, how soon do 
yon think that will bo ready ? — (Sir Arthur Tedder.) I 
am in hopes we may get it in six weeks or two months’ 
time, but not sooner, I am afraid. We are doing tlio 
best we can. 

381. Have yon asked people in Ireland and in 
England as well? — Yes, and in Scotland. 

382. (The Bishop of Boss.) Would you kindly give 
ns the population figures on which you base that 
reduction? It will go on tlio notes that the figures 
would he reduced from 986,000/. to 8(55,000/., and thenif 
you givo your population figure, when we have the new 
Census out, the public can check the value of that 
figure? — (Mr. Baade.) It is given in the Statistical 
Abstract. 

383. The question is affected very much by the fact, 
is it not, that the Irish have been ceasing to be a spirit- 
drinking people, and have gone on drinking beer enor- 
mously P — Yes, so I am informed. 

384. The quantity of beer drunk in Ireland now 
will be perhaps twenty-three or twenty-four gallons per 
head of the entire population, whereas a few years ago 
it was only seventeen gallons per head, while the 
quantity of whiskey drunk has fallen to about half 
what it was, perhaps, twenty years ago? — I believe 
that is so. 

385. So you must make that readjustment also P — 
Yes, hut of that we have no official knowledge as regards 
beer. (Sir Arthur Tedder.) Perhaps I may hand in 
the Circulars we have sent out in connection with the 
information we have asked for with regard to the con- 
sumption of tobacco and beer (handing in samo). 
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386. (Chairman.) I see yon are asking for fresh 
returns as regards the consumption of beer and as 
regards manufactured tobacco? — Yes. I have handed 
in the Circular to the collectors and the Circular to the 
traders, and then the two forms that we want filled up. 

_ 387. (Mr. Plendcr.) Is there no form as to the 
spirits ? — We have that information officially. 

388. (Chairman.) Now let us go on to some of the 
other things. Turning back to page 3 of the Return, 
I see there are three items, Cocoa, Dried Fruits, and 
“ Other Articles,” which are adjusted by reference to 
the population, and only by that — is that not so? — 
(Mr. Reade.) Yes. 

389. That implies that you have no means of deter- 
mining what is the real consumption of those articles 
in Ireland, and therefore you have to assume that each 
Irishman consumes as much as each Englis hman and 
each Scotsman ? — Yes, in the absence of information, 
It was considered in 1903-4 that they could not get 
any accurate information about the transit of those 
things. 

390. I suppose there is not any possible way of 
finding out what we very much wish to know on these 
points without an amount of trouble which would far 
exceed perhaps the value of the information when got ? — 
The total duty paid being comparatively small in those 
articles, a few thousand pounds more one way or the 
other would not really affect the total sum. 

391. Of course they are quite insignificant. Now 
let us go to the foreign and colonial spirits. Practi- 
cally we have already settled that, because exactly the 
same rules apply there as apply to British spirit? — 
(Sir Arthur Tedder.) Exactly the same. 

392. Let us' take sugar, tea, tobacco, and wine. 
What you did as regards sugar is very much what you 
did as regards beer, is it not? — (Mr. Reade.) No. For 
the beer the Excise went to the brewers ; but for the 
sugar, the tea, and the wine, the Customs applied to the 
shipping companies and the railway companies. 

393. Sugar, tea, and wine, but not tobacco? — (Sir 
Arthur Tedder.) Not tobacco. 

394. In none of those cases, sugar, tea, or wine, did 
you apply to the traders ? — (Mr. Reade.) No. Perhaps 
Mr. Bozman could tell you better about this, because 
he was in the office at the time, and he dealt with it. 

395. Was it done entirely through the shipping 
companies and the railway companies P — (Mr. Bozman.) 
Solely through the shipping and the railway com- 
panies. 

396. Would you explain why it was thought unde- 
sirable to apply to the traders ? — It was thought desir- 
able to get the figures compiled in Ireland itself, both 
of the receipts of sugar into Ireland, and of the delivery 
of sugar out of Ireland. The number of small grocers 
in Ireland, if we had to go to the traders, is enormous. 
It was held that if we got complete lists of the persons 
who conducted the cross-channel traffic, and went to 
them, with the aid of their good offices, under the 
supervision of the collectors and officers of Customs at 
each Irish port, we would get a fair statement of the 
total quantity of sugar moved into Ireland and out of 
Ireland. In the central office we knew how much sugar 
had been removed under bond, and by deducting from 
the removals into Ireland the sugar that was under 
bond, and vice versa, we knew how much was duty-paid 
sugar. 

397. (The Bishop of Ross.) How did you estimate 
the amount of duty, seeing that there is a different duty 
on the different classes of sugar P — We made our in- 
quiry cover sugar, refined and unrefined ; that covered 
5,300,0001. out of a total revenue of 5,700,0001. The 
other 400,0001. was revenue contributed from such 
goods as molasses, saccharine, and composite sugar 
articles ; we apportioned the 400,0001. on the basis of 
the distribution of the 5,300,0001. 

398. (Chairman.) The method followed in 1903-4 
differed from that followed in 1893-4 in that very respect, 
did it not, as in 1893-4 they asked the companies to 
distinguish between the duty-paid and the non-duty- 
paid ? — That was so ; it was 1890-1, not 1893-4. 

399. The method followed in 1903-4 was a much 
better one, and much more likely to be accurate, was it 
not ? — It was considered so. 


400. Because you knew for certain the quantities 
conveyed under bond ? — Yes. 

401. If you could get the total quantity you could 
perfectly well ascertain what was moved after payment 
of duty? — Yes. 

402. I suppose there would not be much passing 
between Ireland and Great Britain in quite small pack- 
ages, would there? — We made inquiries into that, and 
took test cases; that is to say, we asked the cross- 
channel people to keep an account of the number's of 
packages of groceries which were interchanged either 
way, and we asked our officers to make a test examina- 
tion of some of these packages, and ascertain the aver- 
age duty value to be applied to these packages. In 
that way we covered, as far as possible, the interchange 
of small parcels. 

403. Would the aggregate of those small parcels be 
any considerable amount? — We found it was quite 
inconsiderable. 

404. Might you leave it out of account altogether ? 
— Yes. It came to something like 1,300Z. — quite a 
small figure. 

405. Here again, just as with the other matter, you 
have acted on the ratio of 1903—4, or have you applied 
the population ratio, too? — We have applied the popu- 
lation ratio. In 1903-4 the per capita contribution 
was so much in Great Britain and so much in Ireland, 
and we have applied that to the revenue of succeeding 
years. 

406. In respect of this item, the adjustment for 
Scotland is even much less accurate than the adjust- 
ment for Ireland ? — It was considered at the time that 
it was not needful to inquire into Scotland. 

407. And it would be very much more difficult, I 
should think, would it not ? — Yes. 

408. Because you have a land frontier in that case ? 
— Yes, there is land carriage as well as sea carriage 
there. 

409. (Lord Pirrie.) Of course there is little or no 
export of sugar from Ireland? — There is not very much. 

410. (The Bishop of Ross.) In matters of confec- 
tionery, there seems to be a considerable importation 
into Ireland ? — Yes. 

411. Is the duty on confectionery very high ? — It is 
assessed upon the amount of sugar contained in the 
confectionery. It is not really high. 

412. Would it amount to 15s. or 16s. per cwt.? — 
No, it would now be something like Is. 2d. per cwt. 

413. I thought I saw in the list that some kinds of 
confectionery are assessed at lfjd. per lb. ? — That is 
foreign chocolate confectionery. We consider that not 
only as sugar, but as chocolate, and it would be dealt 
with under chocolate and “ Other Articles.” 

414. But that is a portion of the confectionery that 
is imported? — Yes. 

415. I presumed you would put all those things in 
at the ordinary rate of sugar ? — No. The duty upon 
foreign chocolate would not be dealt with under the head 
of sugar, it would fall under the head of cocoa and 
“ Other Articles.” 

416. Where does confectionery come in in your 
list, if it does not come in amongst the sugar? — It 
comes in sugar largely, but foreign chocolate goods in 
which sugar is an ingredient should go under the 
head of cocoa and chocolate and “ Other Articles.” 

417. Therefore the duty of 30,0001. which is assessed 
to Ireland under cocoa would include not merely cocoa, 
but this chocolate confectionery also ? — Yes ; the small 
quantity in which there is spirit is included with 
“ Other Articles.” 

418. Are you reasonably satisfied that from the 
railway companies and the shipping companies you got 
anything like the exact amount of sugar imported or 
exported. I have no doubt they did the best they 
could, but were they in the position to give anything 
like a reasonably accurate account ? — It seemed to me 
that they were. There were no complaints from them, 
and the Board of Customs made special arrangements 
that certain of their officers should from time to time 
check the aotual landings of goods of this character in 
Ireland and compare the results of their checks with 
the different accounts of the various companies. They 
were found to agree with practical accuracy. 
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419. How did you manage as between the gross 
weight and the net weight ; that is, allowing for the 
hoses and all that sort of thing?— Take sugar, for 
instance : it is well known that it is moved about in 
cwt. boxes. With regard to bags and cases, the 
shipping companies were asked to turn the weights 
that they carried into net weights and furnish those to 
us, still under the supervision of Customs officers at the 
various Irish ports. 

420. (Mr. Adams.) You were able in this way to 
allow for tare, and you did allow for tare in your 
figures ? — Yes, it was allowed for by that method. 

421. Do you think that you are able to get fairly 
good track of quantities which come in simply as 
“ boxes,” but which are boxes and packages of groceries ? 

— Yes. 

422. One of the striking things about manifests is 
that they have a large number of such statements as 
“1 box”P — A number of packages entered on mani- 
fests as boxes of groceries were actually opened and 
examined. They had a most heterogeneous collection 
of articles obviously supplied to some householders — 
pepper, blacking, a bottle of wine, and various other 
things, were all in one package. In the main the 
dutiable contents were negligible. 

423. (Chairman.) Now go to tea. What we have 
been saying about sugar applies to tea as far as the 
calculations go ; should you say the figure for tea was 
likely to be more or less accurate than the figure for 
sugar. It is different from sugar in one way — the 
importations are in comparatively few hands P— That is 
so. As far as the direct import figures go, the official 
accounts are on net weights and are worthy of all credit. 

.424. Do you remember whether' there was any sub- 
stantial export of tea from Ireland P — No, it was not 
substantial. 

425. I have always understood that a particular 
firm in Belfust does rather a large business in sending 
out packages of tea to the south of Scotland P — My 
memory, I think, is correct; practically all the tea that 
was sent across the channel to Great Britain from 
Ireland did come from Belfast. I believe that in 
1903-4' it amounted to something like about 159,000 lb. 

I am charging my memory with that figure, but it is 
seven years ago. I remember it was about that figure. 
(See Appendix II. A.) 

426. As it takes about 50 lb. to make 11. of duty, 
that would mean about 3,0001. of duty? — Yes. 

427. (Lard Pirrie.) That meanB 3,0001. of duty 
paid in Ireland which would be credited to Great 
Britain P — Yes. 

428. (Chairman.) Is it your own impression that 
the returns made were satisfactory and complete? — 
Yes, for that year-. 

429. But that result is suspicious for this reason, 

that the adjusted amount comes to less than 10 per 
cent, of the whole duty. The total duty collected was 
over six millions in this year, and the amount attri- 
buted to Ireland of the six millions is only 582,0001. ; 
that practically means that according to this return 
the consumption per head in Ireland was slightly less 
than the consumption per head in Great Britain? — 
Yes. • 

430. Why I say that makes one hesitate a little is 
that there seems to be a consensus of opinion that the 
consumption of tea in Ireland is rather remarkably 
high as compared with its consumption in other parts 
of ° the country P — Unfortunately Ireland is a poorer 
country than England, and has less money to spend on 
luxuries, and tea is a luxury. 

431. (The Bishop of Boss.) That is where you 
make a mistake, because tea in Ireland is not a luxury 
to the poor. The poorer the people are, the more tea 
they drink. The food of the very poor in Ireland, who 
are numerous, is bread and tea three times a day ; then 
when you go up a little higher they have potatoes and 
fish, or potatoes and eggs; and then when you go a 
little higher still they may have meat once a day?— 
I was thinking of that. 

432. (Chairman.) If the returns are wrong, where • 
do you think they went wrong P Gould you suggest 
where there was any weak point about them? — I cer- 
tainly could not. 


433. (The Bishop of Boss.) The proportion seems 
to be falling according to these figures, because in the 
year the Chairman lias taken it is fifty-eight sixtieths 
or rather more, the next year it is leBs than fifty-six 
fifty-eighths, and the next year it is about fifty-four 
fifty-sevenths so the proportionate figure has been 
falling all the time? — The proportionate figure falls 
with the fall of the population, because it is on the 
per capita basis. That is the explanation of the fall. 

434. (Chairman.) Have you had auytliiug to do 
with the returns issued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Technical Instruction os regards tea?— 
(Mr. Readc.) We do not supply them with any figures 
for the tea. 

435. (Lord Pirrie.) As the population has decreased, 
the consumption of tea has been increasing according 
to the figures issued by that Department., but that is 
the very opposite to the other returns? — Yes, it is. 

436. (Chairman.) Your official figures for the year 
1908-9 represents about 28,000,000 lb. consumed, 
whereas the Irish Department has got 34,000,000 lb. 
down. Can you suggest any reason for the difference ? 
These figures of the Irish Department have been, 

I believe, rather carefully compiled from returns that 
were made by the shipping companies P — We have been 
comparing their figures with ours, and wo have been 
noticing that rise in the consumption of tea. 

437. Can you explain the difference between the 
two sets of figures? — The difference is explained if 
their figures are better than ours. Our figures cannot 
posBiblytake any account of the difference in consump- 
tion ner head between 1903-4 and the present year. 
(Mr. 'Bozman.) Nor of any change of habit. (Mr. 
Beade.) Any increase in the consumption per head 
cannot possibly be shown by our figures, as we are 
.applying the proportions of 1903-4. . 

438. Then, in fact, you would bo inclined to say 
that these figures would be bettor than your own? — 
They might be. If they are considered by people who 
know the country to come nearer to the facts, we should 
not be in a position to contradict them. I will put in 
this paper which shows the comparisons wo have made 
between our figures and the Irish figures as regards 
tea. (See Appendix II. A.) We have taken six com- 
plete years. The Irish figures relate to the oalondar 
year, and the official figure includes nine months of 
that calendar year. 

439. (The Bishop of Boss.) Over a series of years 
that cannot make much difference P — No. 

440. (Lord Pirrie.) The official figure iB your figure? 

— Yes. It is the figure given in the Parliamentary 

papers. 

441. (Chairman.) Glancing ovor this table, the 
official figures, as compared with the Irish Department’s 
figures, seem to bo, roughly, about 120,0001. short each 
year ?— 120,0001., 130,0001., 1-10,000 1., or something 
like that. You see the official figures go steadily down 
with the population. 

442. Have you ascertained from the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction wliat allowance 
they make for tare, or liave you merely taken their 
figures P Have you been in communication with them 
about it ? — (Mr. Bozman.) Not about tea. 

443. - Have you about any other article P — (Mr. 
.Beade.) We have about tobacco. 

444. On the whole, you are not prepared to set up 
your figures against the figures of the Irish Depart- 
ment, also you admit that it is quite possible that the 
Irish Department’s figures are more accurate than 
yours P — I’or the present time, certainly. 

445. It does not follow that you were not accurate 

in 1903-4, even if you are not accurate now P — That is 
so. . 

446. Have you compared the Irish Department s 
beer figures with your own? — Yes, we have made the 
same compai-ison for beer. 

447. Can you let us have thatP — Yes. (See 

Appendix II. A.) In respectof beer, of course you have 
the additional error in the official returns that the 
population has not been taken into account. 

448. It looks as if the adjustment is too favourable 
to Ireland for the last few years P — Yes, from not 
taking the population into account. 
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449. (Mr. Adams.) In the case of tea, do you think 
there is a very considerably larger import in the form 
of small packages and small consignments than in the 
case of any other article P — I cannot say from my own 
knowledge. 

(Mr. Bozman.) With regard to the returns that we 
got in 1903-4, the main bulk was in full chests. We 
asked for chests, half chests, and boxes. The number of 
boxes in 1903-4 returned to us was comparatively small. 

450. I am not thinking so much of actual boxes as 
of quantities of 10 lbs. and things of that sort? — We 
did not find that that was so inall the grocerypackages 
that were examined. 

451. There iB also the parcels post, which is one of 
the ways in which there is a large trade done. Did you 
make any inquiry with regard to that? — No, nothing 
was done about the parcels post. 

452. (Mr. Plender.) There has been an enormous 
development in that business of late. One of the 
largest tea merchants in London has within the last six 
or seven years cultivated a trade of enormous propor- 
tions through the post? — That point was considered, 
and it was held to be impracticable to press the Post 
Office for statistics. 

453. (Mr. Gladstone.) There is no record in the 
Post Office of these things, is there ? — No. 

454. (Chairman.) Do you suppose that it would be 
possible for the Post Office to keep a record for a week 
or something of that kind, so as to give one an idea ? I 
suppose they could only guess whether it was tea in the 
parcel P — They could only guess. 

455. The Post Office regulations do not require you 
to state the contents of the packages ? — No. 

456. Now let us go to tobacco. During the same 
year inquiries were made of manufacturers and dealers, 
and you had to communicate with a few of the manu- 
facturers and dealers on both sides of the Channel ? — 
(Sir Arthur Tedder.) Yes, and all throughout the three 
countries. The greater part of the information with 
regard to removals we have officially. All the unmanu- 
factured tobacco which goes from one side to the other 
direct to the manufacturer from the bonded factories 
has to be accompanied by a permit in the same way 
that spirits have. We have all that information offi- 
cially. With regard to the manufactured tobacco, we 
have no account of that, and for it we have to go to 
the manufacturers and to the dealers who do business 
on either side of the Channel. 

457. A good deal more duty is collected in Ireland 
than is properly attributable to Ireland ? — Yes. 

458. That, I suppose, is largely the result of Galla- 
her’s ? — That has a great deal to do with it. 

459. Are there any other big tobacco manufacturers 
in Ireland besides Gallaher? — Yes, several. There is 
one particularly large one in Belfast. 

460. (The Bishop of Ross.) There is Goodbody in 
Tullamore ? — Yes. 

461. (Mr. Adams.) And there is also Murray, who 
is a big manufacturer? — Yes. 

462. (Chairman.) Do you think they all export to 
Great Britain ? — All of them do, I think. 

463. Is there much importation of manufactured 
tobacco P — There is a considerable quantity imported. 

464. Wills’, Players’, and people like those have a 
certain sale for their tobaccos in Ireland ? — Yes. 

465. How far should you say that the returns given 
by the manufacturers and dealers were complete and 
covered the whole ground? — We have no reason to be- 
lieve that they were not complete. The persons making 
them were all people of standing. 

466. Did they give the information quite willingly ? 
— Yes. 

467. Do you suppose it gave them much trouble ? — 
It gave them a considerable amount of trouble, I think. 

468. In that case, did they begin at the beginning 
of a year and keep their accounts with a view to the 
return? — Yes, they gave it in that way. They gave us 
quarterly returns. 

469. Will the return which they are going to make 
up for us, taking the figures out of the books for the 
past year, give them much more trouble than the other 
one did, do you think? — I think it will. They tell us 
it will. 

s (6)8550. 


470. Are you helping them in any way by giving 
them clerical assistance, or paying for clerical assist- 
ance ? — No, we have not offered to do anything of the 
kind. 

471. I suppose it really is a matter of clerking 
work ? — That is it. 

472. They will have to take the books and go 
through them and extract the information P — Yes. 

473. Do you suppose that they keep their books in 
such a way that they can show it pretty surely ? — The 
inquiries I have made went to show that they could 
give it. 

474. Have you compared your figures for tobacco 
with the Irish Department's returns ? — (Mr. Bozman.) 
We have. 

475. In the official return have you allowed for 
population ? — (Mr. Reade.) Yes. 

476. (The Bishop of Ross.) How did you manage 
about the difference of duty, because the difference is 
very considerable with various kinds of tobacco, is it 
not ? — (Mr. Bozman.) It was treated very elaborately. 
(See Appendix II. A.) Broadly, the first fact taken 
into consideration in the year 1903-4 was the amount 
of leaf tobacco duty-paid in each division of the United 
Kingdom. That amount was modified by the leaf and 
manufacturers’ returns duty-paid that were moved from 
one division to another under permit. Prom these 
totals the quantities on drawback from each country 
were deducted. Then the manufactured tobacco — that 
is, tobacco made from leaf and worked up in free fac- 
tories — moved from one division to another, in the 
quantities ascertained by Sir Arthur Tedder's inquiries, 
was converted into terms of leaf, and added or deducted as 
the case might be from each division of the United 
Kingdom. The foreign manufactured tobacco was 
treated separately, and the interchanges of foreign 
manufactured tobacco after payment of duty, and also 
of cigars after payment of duty were ascertained. 
The appropriate rates were applied to all manufactured 
and unmanufactured tobacco in terms of leaf; then 
there was the rate for cigars. Bringing these together, 
we were enabled to show what was the contribution 
from each country. 

477. You took the same proportions for the later 
years, I suppose ? — Absolutely. 

478. You had the same ratio of cigars and the same 
ratio of leaf, and so on ? — Yes. 

479. Then you applied the increased duties to those 
quantities, I suppose ? — We acted in the future on the 
net revenue. So much revenue from so many people is 
simply divided up into three revenues from three sets 
of people on the basis of experience in 1903-4. 

480. (Chairman.) How do the official figures com- 
pare with the Irish Department’s figures ? — (Mr. Reade.) 

I have got the comparison here. The figures seem to vary 
from year to year very considerably. (See Appendix II. E.) 

481. The Irish figures are only quantities and 
values; how do you convert in the year 1905 
2,100,000 lb. of manufactured tobacco into duty? 
Some of that is cigars, is it not? — (Mr. Bozman.) We 
had to do it broadly, of course. We took it on the 
proportion ascertained in 1903-4 that 100 lb. of 
leaf tobacco would make up 112 lb. of manufactured 
tobacco. 

482. I do not quite see how you would get over this 
difficulty. This is manufactured tobacco of all kinds, 
whether home manufactured or manufactured abroad, 
and the rates of duty are quite different? — Yes, but 
the quantities of foreign manufactured to bacco that are 
moved to and from Ireland are not considerable. 

483. Are you sure of that? — They were not in 
1903-4. 

484. In the matter of cigars, what- was it P — Cigars 
also were not very large. 

485. Perhaps you might revise the tobacco figures 
and put in a fresh return when you have reconsidered 
it? — (Mr. Reade.) Yes, I will put it in with explanatory 
notes. (See Appendix II. A.) 

486. (Lord Firrie.) When the tobacco comes in 
from America for Gallaher or Murray, is the duty not 
paid in Liverpool P It does not come in bond all the 
way to Belfast, does it ? When it is discharged on the 
quay in Liverpool, has the duty to be paid in Liver- 
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pool ? — Not necessarily. It may go into a bonded 
warehouse in Liverpool. 

487. I am assuming it does not go into a bonded 
warehouse, but that it is lying on the quay for two or 
three days, or in a shed. Is the duty paid on it? — 

( Mr. flomnan.) In practice it is not. 

488. How is it dealt with in the ordinary way when 
they are carting it from the lower docks in Liverpool to 
the upper docks, where it has to bo transported either 
to Belfast or Dublin. Is there any Custom Houseman 
behind watching? — The bond has to be given in all 
these cases, 

489. (Chairman.) You have a cart follower, have 
you not? — No, not in practice now. Gross weights 
are taken at once, the tobacco is moved to Belfast, and 
the packages with the marks are produced and weights 
verified. 

490. (Lord Pirrie.) It goes right through to Belfast 
practically in bond, and they can pay for it when they 
want to take it out of bond ; is that the way it is done ? 
— Yes ; but there are large direct importations of 
tobacco into Belfast, which accounts for the high figure 
in 1904-5. Gallaher was filling up his stock then, and 
it was quite an exceptional year, I remember. 

491. (Chairman.) That makes it more difficult to 
compare our Returns with the Agricultural Depart- 
ment’s Returns in the case of tobacco, because tobacco 
is a thing which can be kept in bond for a considerable 
time, while the other things arc all things that have an 
immediate consumption ? — Yes. Still, tea is kept 
largely in bond. 

492. But not for a very long time like tobacco, which 
may be in bond for years ? — That is so. 

493. (Mr. Adams.) On that point of the returns 
from manufacturers in Ireland with regard to manu- 
factured tobacco, could we get the information for a 
series of years from them? — (Sir Arthur Tedder.) I do 
not think so really. I think it would be too much to 
ask. I doubt whether they would give it. 

494. (Chairman.) They do not keep their accounts 
in such a way that they know their sales to England, 
and their Bales to Scotland, and their sales to Ireland P 
— That I do not know, but I should imagine not, and 
that they would have to pick them out. 

495. Did the Budget disturbance aifect itP — Not 
this last year ; that was over then. 

496. How far would it be possible for your Customs 
officers to help in a matter of this kind ? What is the 
difference of treatment by Customs officers between 
ships from foreign and coastwise ships P You do not 
altogether neglect the arrival of a coastwise vessel, do 
yon ? — Practically I think we do. 

497. You do not go on board at all, do youP — We 
do, but we do not take any account. 

498. Take a steamer coming into Liverpool from 
Belfast, do the Customs officers pay no attention to that 
ship P — They pay very little. 

499. How do you prevent the Isle of Man preying 
upon the United Kingdom in the way of Customs duty P 
You watch the ships trading there, I suppose P — We 
look after them a little more. 

500. Would you have to add much to your staff, or 
would it be a difficult business to exercise a substantial 
amount of supervision over the Irish steamers P — I was 
asking about that to-day, and they tell me it would 
very much. 

501. Take the Channel steamers between Prance 
and England ; the amount of Customs supervision does 
not take very long and doeB not take many men, does 
it p — No, but all they look to there is as to whether 
there are dutiable goods coming from the Continent. 

502. Let us suppose for a moment that Ireland was 
ike France, and that you had to supervise the Irish 
Channel service just as you have the English Channel 
service ; would that be a serious matter P — It is a serious 
matter. 

503. I mean from the point of view of the Customs. 
There would be no very great difficulty about it, would 
there P — It would be done, of course; it is only a ques- 
tion of staff. 

504. (Lord Pirrie.) There would be a great delay of 
passengers ? — I am only looking at it from the revenue 
point of view. 
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505. (Chairman.) There would not lie any greater 
delay of passengers than there is between France and 
England, would there? — No. Really it is not so much 
a question of passengers; it is a question of cargo 
which you are considering. 

506. Let us hike the two separately. As l'ar ;w the 
passengers are concerned, after all, your Custom House 
officers at the Channel ports get to know their business 
pretty well, and the amount of examination that they 
give to passengers’ luggage is very slight; they use 
their judgment, of course, but still, as a matter of fact, 
people get away pretty quickly, do they notP — Yes, 
they do. 

507. As regards cargo vessels, you do have a certain 
amount of them, I suppose, on the south coast, coming 
from Prance P — Yes. 

508. If you had to do the same things at the ports 
on the west coast in the case of ships from Ireland, 
would that add very much to the labour of the depart- 
ment P — Considerably, I think. 

509. ( The Bishop of Itoss.) Thera are two questions 
raised here, 1 should say : the question of obtaining 
information and the question of smuggling. You must 
protect the smith coast of England against smuggling ; 
but to get tliiB information there would be no need of 
setting up any machinery for dealing with the smug- 
gling, because the duty is the same in both countries ; 
so you may eliminate the element of smuggling? — 
Yes. 

510. (Chairman.) As we have got Sir Arthur 
Tedder here, I rather want to take this opportunity of 
asking him whether the re-establishment of a Customs 
barrier between England and Ireland does present any 
very formidable difficulties as far as the Customs and 
Excise Department is concerned? — I do not know that 
it does. It is purely a question of staff as far as we 
are concerned. Of course there is the interference 
with trade and the interference with the shipper. 

511. Would it he a very great interference ? — that 
is what I want to know. Take those coasting shsamers 
that go round, which are pretty regular,. and come on 
fixed days generally P — Those are regular. 

512. They make the voyage from London round 
Land’s End to Ireland, and so on ; then there are regu- 
lar steamers between Belfast and Liverpool; is that 
traffic of a kind tluit would ho seriously damaged by 
the amount of delay that would he necessary for the 
Customs examination P — On the bigger lines I expect it 
would. 

513. (Lord Pirrie.) They have in Belfast, for ex- 
amplo, a bonded warehouse where coasting boats 
coming from Franco have to discharge their cargo ; the 
Customs officers are there, and there is a certain place 
where they go to. In the easo of the ordinary coasting 
vessel between Liverpool and Belfast or Dublin, or any 
of those places, they have to report, have they not? — 
Certainly. 

514. Those boats have a manifest which Bays that 
they do bring over so much goods, and you got the 
manifest direct from the Harbour Board or the Dock 
Board, as the case may he P — But, as a matter of fact, 
we take very little note of the coasting trade. 

515. But they have to return a true hill; that is one 
of the conditions, is it not? — (Mr. Bozman.) The coast- 
ing traders make a statement that general cargo is 
carried, and that is sufficient for all practical purposes. 
They have to specify grain and coal, but no other free 
goods. 

516. (Chairman.) I suppose you have not got re- 
turns of the coasting trade. Can you tell us what the 
tonnage of shipping was between the Irish ports and 
the English ports? — That would be taken from the 
transires. There is no regular examination of the car- 
goes, nor is there declaration of the various goods 
carried, and there has not been since about 1820. 

517. (Lord Pirrie.) Do not the Harbour Trustees give 
an undertaking that they will not allow goods in bond 
to be discharged anywhere except at this particular 
transit shed without advising the Custom House officer P 
— I think that has reference to the sheds that are used 
by the larger ships from foreign ports. 

518. I am speaking of the coasting trade for the 
moment ? — My experience was that certain sheds are 
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erected ia various ports, and a certain bond is given 
to the Crown that the goods landed in those sheds 
would be kept in safe custody, so that in the case of a 
ship coming from abroad the goods she carries may be 
transferred in without the trouble of any preliminary 
examination. 

519. (Chairman.) Do you think the harbour autho- 
rity in the Irish ports could give you some statistics of 
the goods that are earned to and from Great Britain? — 
They give it, I understand, to the Department of Agri- 
culture already, 

520. And that information is what these returns 
are made from? — Yes. 

521. Is there anything special to be said about 


wine ? — No. The inquiry into the wine transfers was 
absolutely on the same lines as the inquiry into the tea 
transfers. 

522. There really is no room for any great error 
there, is there ? You collect 69,0002. and you correct 
that by about 10,0002. or 12,0002., but the whole thing 
is a bagatelle comparatively. I should think the 
returns as regards wine were likely to be fairly 
accurate, as wine is a thing which is in comparatively 
few hands and is bulky? — Yes, and the packages are 
distinctive. (Mr. Reade.) Perhaps I might hand in 
these circulars which were issued in 1903-4, and 
some other papers that we have prepared. (See 
Appendix II.) 


The Witnesses withdrew. 
Adjourned. 


Friday, 12th May 1911. 


Sib HENRY PRIMROSE, E.C.B., C.S.I. (Chairman). 

The Moat Rev. The Bishop op Ross. I Mr. Henry Neville Gladstone. 

The Right Hon. Lord Pirrie, K.P. Mr. William Plender. 

Mr. W. G, S. Adams. | Mr. Aubrey V. Symonds (Secretary). 

Mr. Alfred W. Soward, called and examined. 


£>23. (Chairman.) You are the Secretary of the 
Estate Duty Office of the Inland Revenue? — Yes. 

524. What we want you to explain to us is the 
relation between revenue collected and tine revenue in 
respect of the duties that fall under your Department, 
estate duty, probate duty, and so on. Using the Return 
of 1908-9, or indeed any return, I think it is the case 
that you treat the revenue as collected as representing 
the time revenue of Ireland, that is to say, that it is 
not necessary to make any adjustment in either 
direction ? — That is so. I agree substantially with the 
statement set out in the paper of 1891 on Financial 
Relations (No. 329). 

525. Perhaps you will just read that Statement? 
— On page 11 it says “ Probate Duty. The authorities 
“ of the Legacy and Succession Duty Office” — that 
is now the Estate Duty Office — “are decidedly of 
“ opinion that, for practical purposes, it may be 
“ assumed that the probate duty collected in each of 
“ the three kingdoms corresponds closely with the 
“ duty on the property of persons dying domiciled 
“ in those kingdoms respectively. It is therefore in 
“ accordance with the terms of reference to take the 
“ figures of probate duty as collected.” I agree to 
that entirely for all practical purposes, although it is 
not absolutely time. It applies also to the estate duty 
which has now replaced the old probate duty. 

526. And to the legacy and succession duties ? — This 
is what is said in the paper about the legacy duties. 
“ This tax is collected in the country where the 
“ decease d was domiciled , and even assuming that it falls 
“ on the recipient of the legacy, there is no means of 
“ ascertaining in which of the three kingdoms the 
“ recipient of any particular legacy is domiciled. This 
“ branch of revenue must therefore he taken as col- 
“ lected.” That I agree to also. Then in reference to 
the succession duties it is said, “ This may be taken as 
“ mainly (i.e., to extent of four-fifths), duty on real 
“ property passing by death. The Succession Duty 
“ Office” — now the Estate Duty Office — “reports that 
“ the duty, so far as real property is concerned, is 
“ almost invariably paid in the country in which the 
“ property is situate, and that so far as personalty is 
“ concerned, there is no means of ascertaining where 
“ the property is situate.” I agree to that, but I 
should like to say with regal'd to personalty that 


although you cannot ascertain where the actual hold- 
ings of personalty are situate, the thing ia really an 
asset in the country where the duty is paid. If you 
are dealing with Ireland, the succession duty paid on 
personalty is on personalty comprised in Irish settle- 
ments. Any dispute as to the construction of the settle- 
ment would he taken in the Irish courts, any action to 
obtain possession of the assets by the persons entitled 
would also be taken in the Irish courts ; so, in truth, the 
asset is Irish. Of course the same considerations would 
apply in England and Scotland. 

527. So far as real property is concerned, the duty 
is almost invariably paid in the country in which the 
property is situated, is it not? — Yes. 

528. Let us take the case of a great landlord who 
has estates in England and Scotland as well as in 
Ireland — such a case as the late Duke of Devonshire? 
— In a case like that the accounts of the English 
property will be delivered in London, and the accounts 
of the Scottish property in Edinburgh. 

529. And of the Irish in Ireland ? — And of the Irish 
in Dublin. 

530. Is that necessary, or is that a matter of choice 
— It is not strictly necessary, but supposing all the 
accounts were delivered in London, we should ourselves 
send the accounts of the Scottish and the Irish pro- 
perties to the branch offices in those countries to be 
dealt with. 

531. Would they have to examine them? — They 
would. 

532. Would they assess the duty? — They would 
assess the duty, and they would take it. 

533. That is, they would collect the duty? — Yes. 

534. Therefore, it would not be open to the execu- 
tors or the trustees, in a case of that kind, to have the 
whole of the duty assessed and paid in the one country ? 
— No. 

535. So that that makes that safe as regards real 
property? — Yes. 

536. Now let ns take personal property. Let us 
assume somebody dying in London having a large 
holding in such an enterprise as Guinness’s Brewery in 
Dublin, that holding representing a large part, say, of 
the estate which is being proved: I suppose the duty on 
the Guinness’s shares would be duty ascribable to 
Ireland? — That is so. The duty would-be paid in 

B 2 
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England, but a record would be kept, and those re- 
cords form the basis for the figures contained later 
on in this paper of 1891 and described as re-sealing 
figures. 

537. ‘What is exactly the meaning of re-sealing? — 
Supposing an Englishman dies in such circumstances as 
you have just assumed, domiciled here we will suppose 
and resident here, and he owns property here and also 
shares in that Irish brewery, and has other Irish pro- 
perty if you please, before his executors can deal with 
those assets, either here or in Ireland, he must get a 
title to do so from the Probate Court in England in 
respect of the English assets, and from the Probate 
Court in Ireland in respect of the Irish assets. To avoid 
trouble, to avoid the formality of going to the two 
courts and proving the will in each court, he can do, 
and invariably, I may say almost invariably, does do, 
this : He goes to the local court, that is, to the English 
court, he brings in all the assets, whether English or 
Irish, he pays the whole of the duty, and he gets an 
English grant in respect of the English assets, because 
the English court has no authority to give him a grant 
in respect of the Irish assets. Then he takes this 
grant over to Ireland, and gets the Irish court simply 
to put their seal on it. They do not go through the 
trouble of looking into his title — they assume that 
from the fact that he has got a grant from the English 
court ; but they put their seal on. Therefore, the one 
grant has the seals of the two courts, and that grant is 
operative in both countries, but ;is I said the duty has 
been paid in England. We keep a record of that, so 
that we may find out exactly how much duty has been 
paid in England on Irish property. The correction 
which arises out of that record is called the Re-sealing 
Correction. 

538. Do yon communicate that to the Estate Duty 
Office in Dublin P — No ; we keep all the statistical re- 
cords in London. 

539. But do you use that record and treat the Irish 
portion of an estate on which the whole duty has been 
paid in London as Irish revenue for the purposes of 
this return ? — The whole of that duty having been paid 
here would be treated as collected hero. 

540. Ought you not to make an adjustment in re- 
spect of that — take a case, for instance, such sis we have 
been describing P — I am assuming that the owner, the 
deceased person, was domiciled here as well as resident ; 
of course that is an assumption, and you caimot be sure 
that it is so. You can get your grant in England 
whether the deceased was domiciled here or not, but it 
is fair to assume for all practical purposes that the 
domicile and the residence are identical. Therefore, 
the duty paid here represents duty attributable to the 
domicile, although not to the situation of the asset. 

541. Now, for tire purposes of this return, let us 
assume that a man domiciled in England dies in 
London, and that out of his assets a substantial sum, 
let us say 100,000Z.,is represented by shares in an Irish 
enter-prise; the duty on that is paid in London and 
collected hr London, as I under-stand P — Yes, it is col- 
lected in London. 

542. And therefore would appear here as revenue 
collected in England? — Yes. 

543. In respect of the Irish asset is a correction 
made for the purpose of this return, and so much de- 
ducted from the English collection and added to the 
Irish collection? — No, I think not. 

544. Ought it not to be ? The purpose of this re- 
turn, I take it, is this — to show what would be the 
Irish revenue from each head of duty if Ireland was an 
absolutely separate fiscal entity, like one of our- oversea 
Dominions? — Certainly. You would collect duty in 
England on the personal property of an Englishman, I 
mean somebody dying domiciled in England, wherever 

- that property was situate. If Ireland were cut off at 
this moment and made an independent sovereign State, 
you would still collect in England the duty on Irish 
property owned by a pereon dying domiciled in 
England. 

545. Under those circumstances would not the Irish 
Government,' before they let those shares be passed on 
death to the executors, insist upon having their duty 
upon them P — I presume they would. 


546. It all depends upon the law of the country P — 
Yes. 

547. If the law of the country in Ireland were the 
same as it is now, and the same as our law in England, 
then they would P — They would, and presumably in that 
case there would be some such arrangement as now 
obtains in the case of the United Kingdom and the 
Colonies. The rule in that case is that you charge your 
duty primarily in the country where the property is, 
and secondarily in the country where the owner was 
domiciled ; that is to say, the first bite is taken by the 
country where the Iproperty is, and the other country 
(where the owner was domiciled) may charge their duty 
also; but against the duty they charge in respect of 
that foreign property they must allow the duty paid in 
the country where the property is situate. Supposing 
in the country where the property is situate there is a 
5 per cent, duty, that country charges its 5 per cent, 
duty in full. Then supposing in the country where the 
owner was domiciled there is a 7 per cent, duty, that 
country charges only the difference, that is, it charges 
its 7 per cent, duty, but makes an allowance for the 
5 per cent. 

548. Does it? — Yes. 

549. (Mr. Gladstone.) That applies to the Colonies 
and India, but not to foreign countries P — That is so. 
Perhaps I should not have used the phrase, though in a 
sense even a Colony is foreign. “ Foreign property ” is 
quite a common phrase. 

550. (Lord Pirrie.' It only applies to the Colonies ; 
that is all P — Yes. 

551. {Chairman.) What happens if the rates of duty 
are the same in the two countries P — If the rates of 
duty are the same, then the whole duty is collected in 
the country where the property is situate, because they 
take then- 5 per cent., we will say, there; and in the 
other country, the country of domicile, the duty also 
being 5 per cent., from that 5 per cent, they deduct the 
5 per cent, paid elsewhere, and of course nothing 
remains. 

552. Under those circumstances there really is no 
double estate duty in respect of two countries both 
owing allegiance to the British Crown P — That is so. 
If I may stop you for a moment, please, you do some- 
times get double payment, but it is only where the 
system of allowance has not been applied. It can only 
lie applied by Order in Council, where the law of the 
Colony is such as to permit it; eithor they charge no 
duty at all on British property passing on death, or 
their law is in the same sense as the British law — that 
is, they make an allowance where the situation is in the 
other country and the domioilo in their own. 

553. Now will you take an absolutely foreign 
country P — In that case each oountry charges its own 
duty, although there are certain foreign countries who 
are so good as to make an allowance such as supposed 
without asking for reciprocity. But apart from that, 
each country charges its own duty, absolutely ignoring 
the charge of the other country, except to this extent, 
that by tire British law you allow the amount of the 
foreign duty in diminution of the capital ohargeable 
with the British duty. 

554. That would apply to property in the United 
States, for instance P — Yes. 

555. Is it quite clear that you ought not to make 
some adjustment as regards personal property derived 
from an Irish enterprise where the duty is paid in this 
country? May not Ireland fairly claim that if the 
property is situated in Ireland, the whole value is 
derived from Ireland, and therefore that the duty paid 
upon it ought to be credited to Ireland P — I quite see 
that, and lie table on page 12 of paper No. 329 of 1891 
gives the material for making such a correction. 

556. The net result of making any such adjustment 
seems to be that it rather reduces than otherwise the 
credit to Ireland as compared with the collection P— 
Yes ; there is more dirty paid in Ireland upon British 
property than is paid in Great Britain upon Irish pro- 
perty. 

557. That is what we would expect, I think ; I mean, 
there are not a great many enterprises in Ireland of an 
industrial kind producing a large income in which 
people invest? — No, there are not. 
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558. 'Whereas any Irishman who does invest is 
more likely than not to invest in British stock rather 
than in Irish stock ? — Yes. I may give you actual 
figures to illustrate this. For the year you are dealing 
with, 1908-9, British property paid upon in Ireland 
amounted to 2,307,9511., and the amount of Irish pro- 
perty paid upon in Great Britain was 608,7601. — only 
a quarter of the other. 

559. (Lord Pirrie.) Was that such property as the 
Chairman has just been speaking of, like Guinness’s 
Brewei-y and other industrial shares P — It was what we 
commonly call free personalty. It might be furniture, 
if a man had a country cottage there, but commonly it 
would be s h ares and stocks, and money at the bank, 
perhaps — property of that general character. It would 
include, I daresay, a little Irish tenant-right, possibly. 
It would be anything which is personalty and passes to 
the personal representative; practically, it would be 
property of the character you indicate. 

560. (Chairman.) Then it comes to this, that the 
absence of any adjustment rather overstates the in- 
cidence of these particular taxes on Ireland as com- 
pared with Great Britain? — Yes, that is so. 

561. Ass umi ng that Ireland was an independent 
fiscal entity, would any practical difficulty arise from 
their assessing and collecting their own taxes ? — None 
at all. The Irish death duties are collected in a self- 
contained or almost self-contained office ; it is a branch 
of the general Estate Duty Office, but it has its own 
staff, and save for general supervision and general 
instructions as to what the Acts of Parliament mean, 
it is self-contained. 

562. The cases arising in Ireland are tried in the 
Irish Courts ? — Yes, subject to appeal, of course, to the 
Lords. 

563. Although in this return there is no adjustment 
made in respect of those particular duties by reason of 
the figures that you have just read out to us, those 
figures have been used for the purpose of making the 
adjustments in respect of stamps and income tax P — 
That is so. 

564. I forget exactly at the moment what the per- 
centage of adjustment is that you derive from your 
estate duty figures ? — It has varied from year to year, 
but I can tell you in a moment the latest figure : -8 per 
cent, should be added to Ireland by reason of this 
correction. 

565. In respect of Btamps ? — No, by reason of the 
re-sealing correction. The basis of the correction for 
stamps and income tax is this correction due to the re- 
sealing factor, and that correction involves the addition 
of -8 per cent, to the Irish figures. That is the basis 
which the stamps and income tax people take. 

566. Do they apply that ratio to a portion of the 
stamps and to the income tax? — That is so. They 
apply it to one-fourth of the stamps. I do not know 
whether I ought to point out that duty is paid in 
Ireland not only in respect to property belonging to 
persons domiciled in England, but in respect to pro- 
perty belonging to persons outside the United Kingdom 
altogether; and also you will have duty paid in Ireland 
on property outside the United Kingdom belonging to 
persons domiciled in Ireland. 

567. But not a great deal, I suppose P — Not a great 
deal. For the year 1909-10 duty was paid in Ireland 
in respect of 36,0001. worth of property owned by per- 
sons domiciled abroad. 

568. As regards those persons domiciled abroad, 
you cannot tell what nationality they belong to ; you 
merely go by the domicile? — Outside the United 
Kingdom there is no record. They may be French- 
men, Americans, or Colonials; they would all be ranked 
together. 

569. They might be even British or Irish-born 
persons, who had changed their domicile? — Yes. 

570. That 36,0001., I suppose, would probably re- 
present shares in some industrial enterprise in Ireland; 
railways, for instance? — Almost certainly, I should 
think. 

571. Is there anything else that you can tell us 
about any of the other duties — the Probate and Suc- 
cession Duty, for instance ; or is there nothing more to 
be said than what is to be found in this paper of 1891 P 


— I think that is all, subject to what I have said with 
regard to the succession duty, that in truth the succes- 
sion duty upon personalty in Ireland is paid in respect 
of what may. be properly regarded as au Irish asset — 
that is, a claim against an Irish trustee, enforceable in 
an Irish Court, to a fund the separate assets of which 
may of course be anywhere. The essence of the thing 
is that so far as the successor is concerned, he has an 
asset which he can recover only in Ireland. 

572. I suppose the ultimate effect of land purchase 
in Ireland would be, unless there was an increase of 
property in other directions, rather seriously to diminish 
the amount of the estate duty ; or would it not, do you 
think ? — I should think that if you compare the present 
position with the position prior to the introduction of 
land purchase, you would find that the effect of land 
purchase is to increase the duty. 

573. Why is that ? Would that be because you get 
a larger number of small payments? — No. You may 
look at it from three points of view; first, with regard 
to the capital chargeable ; next, with regard to the rate 
of duty; and, then again, with regard to the time for 
payment. With regard to the capital chargeable, Irish 
land now has a real value. There is a market for it, 
although it may be a special and restricted market. I 
take it, years ago, prior to the introduction of land 
purchase, largely owing to the No-Rent agitation, that 
land in Ireland had a very small value, and there was 
practically no market for it. As an income-producing 
entity it had no great value — the risk was too great. 
Yon could not put a proper value upon it then from 
whichever of those two points of view you looked at it. 

574. Supposing a proprietor of large estates in 
Ireland died, what would happen? — Now we come to 
the second point of view — the question of rate. If a 
large landowner were to die you would get, by reason 
of aggregation, probably a high rate of duty ; but if 
that estate were sold under the Purchase Acts to small 
tena n ts, each as he died would be a small man and 
would leave but a small amount of property, and so the 
rate of duty would be lower. In that sense land pur- 
chase, involving as it does the breaking-up of estates, 
leads to a diminution; it leads first of all, I think, to 
an increase, because it gives a real market, although, as 
I say, it is a special and restricted market ; but it leads 
eventually to a diminution in rate, because instead of 
having a few large owners dying you have a number of 
small owners, and therefore you get on the same value 
a smaller rate of duty. With regard to the time for 
payment, the effect of splitting the estate is that you 
get a more equable stream of duty, as the small owners 
die more regularly than the big ones ; but then, in addi- 
tion, there are certain peculiarities in the Irish land law 
which tend to defer the date of payment of duty. Sup- 
posing a landlord has entered into a contract with his 
tenant, that is a binding contract, although it has not 
yet gone before the Land Commission. From that 
time he is only entitled to the money — not to the land. 
In ordinary oircumstances, if he were to die the duty 
would be at once payable on the money, but it is not. 
He is allowed to defer payment until the money is 
actually paid over by the Land Commission, which 
may be years afterwards, paying interest in the mean- 
time. 

575. It is treated as real property, is it ? — No, it is 
treated even more favourably than real property. Real 
property would have to be paid upon by instalments 
spread over not more than 8i yearn at the outside, but 
this is indefinite. I do not know whether he would ever 
have to wait so long as that — that is not present to my 
mind; but if he did he would have the benefit. He 
pays nothing but interest on the duty until the land 
stock is actually transferred. Then, on the purchaser 
dying, he is possessed of the land and he can pay by 
instalments, so that the revenue is hit both ways. 

576. You might have to wait a rather indefinite 
time under present circumstances ? — Yes. 

577. (The Bishop of Ross.) Under the new increase 
of estate duties, have you noticed any appreciable in- 
crease in the revenue horn Ireland under those heads P 
— Not nearly such an increase as there is in Great 
Britain, because so many exceptions were made in 
the case of Ireland. There is Irish tenant-right. 
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for example, that still goes largely scot-free, because it has 
not been hit by the new rule that estate duty is to be 
paid upon the market price of agricultural property — it 
retains the benefit which it had prior to the new Act. 
Then again, in regard to agricultural property of all 
kinds, if the net estate does not exceed 1 , 0001 ., and as 
you know that lai-gely obtains in Ireland, still that 
property has the benefit of the old restricted rule, that 
is, you are not to get your duty on more than twenty- 
five years’ purchase of the net annual value, whereas the 
general rale for property now is to pay on the market 
price. 

578. Of course there are very few large properties 
that will bring in a very high percentage P — Very few 
indeed — not nearly the same percentage in Ireland as 
in Great Britain. In 1909-10, 1 think, in Great Britain 
the average rate of death duty was something over 
8 per cent., but in Ireland it was something under 6 per 
cent. That includes all the death duties, not only the 
estate, but the legacy or succession duty on the same 
property if it is chargeable. 

579. Would any further increase of the death duties 
be likely to bring in a considerable increase in the Irish 
revenues ? — I do not think so. 

580. So that under a system of indiscriminate taxa- 
tion, would I be right in inferring that the amount got 
from the death duties would not be appi'eciably in- 
creased by any increase iu the rates? — I think that 
would be a fair conclusion, but it is rather an intricate 
thing to pursue to its conclusion at the moment. 

581. The statements you have made would rather 
tend towards that inference ; it may not bo quite a 
logical inference, but it would rather tend iu that direc- 
tion P — I think so. 

582. The tendency of taxation is to relieve the 
small holder? — That is so. 

583. And to strike the bigger owner P — Yes. 

584. In a country like Ireland, therefore, oven 
though you increase the rate of duty simultaneously 
you relieve the small man P — Truly. 

585. While you strike the big man P — Truly. 

586. And the result is you probably will lose more 
than you will gain p — Possibly. 

587 . So there will not be much hope of increasing 
Irish revenue through this particular source? — No, I 
do uot think there will ho much hope of that. 

588. (Mr. Adams.) How was the adjustment of '8 
obtained, on what figures and for what year?— That 
represents the figures for the year dealt with in the 
particular paper. That figure of -8 has varied from 
time to time. If you were to compare those annual 
papers you would find that that figure was not con- 
stant. It is a variable figure and is determined by tho 
facts of the particular year. 

589. It is re-determined every year thenp — Cor- 
rected material for its re-determination is furnished 
every year by the Estate Duty Office. 

(Mr. Atterbury.) Would it be convenient if I wore 
to tell you now what it is, because I have the explana- 
tion hereP In the 1908-9 return, a new avorage of 
five years from 1902-3 to 1907-8 was worked out, and 
incorporated in that return. The -8 is the average of 
the five years ending 1907-8. 

590. (Chairman.) Will that he adjusted again at 
the end of five years, or will you keep adjusting it 
every year? — (Mr. Atterbury.) There is no fixed rule. 


I think it was in 1903—1 tho Treasury requested us to 
bring that adjustment up to date. Then after an 
interval of live years, the Accouutaut-Geuoral thought 
the time had come for revision. No fixed period has 
been arrived at, hut it could easily he determined, as a 
matter of fsiet, up to tho very last year for which 
figures are obtainable. 

591.. (Mr. Adams.) It could easily ho brought up, 
you sayP — (Mr. Atterbury.) Yes, it could without 
doubt. 

592. (Mr. Adams.) Bub it is a live-yearly period 
that you are really working on? — (Mr. Atterbury f) Yes. 

51)3. (Mr. Blunder.) (To tho Witness.) Is it possible 
yet to form au opinion as to tho effect on the revenue, 
from the estate duty point of view, of tho breaking up 
of large estates through the operation of tho Land 
Purchase Acts ? — Yes. That was really tho point I was 
trying to elucidate just now. 

594. Can it be translated into figures P — No, I am 
afraid not. It would bo a very serious aud lengthy 
investigation, and I doubt oven then wliothor any 
results tliat would be reliable could bo reached. 

595. You cannot at the moment form any opinion, 
however approximate the figures may ho? — No. 

596. (The (Bishop of Boss.) Land purchase has 
been going on now for some twenty-live years, has it 
not P — Yes. 

597. And, therefore, a very largo portion of tho 
land lias already been sold P — That is so. 

598. (Mr. Blonder.) If it has been going on for 
twenty-five years the probability is that it is already 
reflected in the revenue figures? — Yes, hut tho figures 
will not teach you anything on that subject, because it 
is only well within those twenty- live; years that we have 
commenced 1:o tax land on its principal value. Wo 
have no records of the principal value of land hack 
prior to tho introduction of laud purchase. We did 
not tax the principal value at all iu those ilaysj tho 
tax was only on tho life interest of the successor. 

599. (Chairman.) That began with Sir William 
Harcouvt’s Bill of 1894, 1 think?— Y oh. 

600. What machinery is there in the law for re- 
straining the transfer of, say, registered shares held by 
a foreigner or held by somcono domiciled abroad, iu a 
company in this country until tho will has boon proved 
and death duties assessed fin it? — If ho was tho solo 
owner, I presume P 

001. YesP — Tho company would ho liable for the 
duly if it transferred, except on production of u British 
probate. 

602. Do you suppose that companies arc particular 
about that? — Yes, 1 think so. 

603. They do not care to run any risk P- -No. 

004. In the case of heurer shares them is no 
security at all, I suppose? — No. if you have those 
in your own safe when, you die, it rests with the con- 
science of those who survive you whether they pay the 
duty or not. 

605. Assuming that hearer shares became very 
much more common iu this country than they are up 
to now and wore largely hold abroad, y<m would not 
rely much upon the conscience of foreign holders, 
would you ? — Not a bit. 

606. (Mr. Gladstone.) But it would ho possible, 
would it not, to put a special tax on tho creation of 
bearer shares p — Y es, you. could do that. 


The Witness withdrew. 


Mr. Frederick Atterbury, C.B., called and examined. 


607. (Chairman.) You are Secretary of Stamps to 
the Board of Inland Revenue P — I am. 

608. I think you represented the Board in Ireland 

at one time P — Yes. * 

609. You were there as their Dublin representative? 
r—1 was — for three years. 

. 610. Taking this return that we have been discuss - 

ing, oaai you tell us exactly what happened about the 
adjustment in respect of stamp revenue ? Taking the 
year 1908-9, which I have got before me, the result of 


the adjustment is to add 26,0001, to the stamp revenue 
collected in Ireland, in order to adjust that figure to the 
true incidence of stamp duty on Irish property. Will 
you explain how tho adjustment is applied to the total 
stamp revenue P — Tho figures, which are derived from 
the Estate Duty Office, as has boon explained by 
Mr. Soward, resulting in that - 8 per cent, addition to 
he made to Ireland, are appliod to one-fourth of tho 
total revenue of tho United Kingdom from stamps. 

611. What was the meaning of that fourth P — 
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Originally, going back to 1891, the adjustment was 
applied to the whole of the stamp revenue, but when 
the next return was drawn up it had been considered in 
the interim that that was going too far — that the estate 
duty or probate duty return related only to what was 
then called realised personalty, and that the corre- 
sponding sums or items of the stamp revenue could 
only be those of the nature of shares, bonds, and 
marketable securities generally. So from 1893 on- 
wards, to the present time, one-quarter had been taken 
regularly each year. That figure fairly well holds good. 
Taking an average of years, the proportion of those 
securities and shares to the whole revenue is a quarter. 
It will not very likely continue to be a quarter, because 
in the Finance Act of last year certain of the charges 
were considerably altered. The conveyance duty, for 
instance, was doubled, and the duty on leases was 
doubled. On the other hand, two of the items that 
enter into this particular fourth were increased, that is, 
the duty on the marketable securities transferable by 
delivery was doubled, and there was a considerable 
addition made to the duties on the contract notes. So 
that, assuming that '8, or some figure brought up to 
date, continues to be applied, it would be necessary to 
reconsider from time to time the one-fourth, to see 
whether that was still correct. 

_ 612. ( The Bishop of Boss.) Referring to the Fifty- 
third Report of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
for the year- ending 31st March, 1910, page 58, 1 notice 
that in the year 1899-1900 the stamp duty from Ire- 
land was 291,0001., in 1901-2 it was 311,0001., hi 1907-8 
it was 296,0001., and in 1909-10 it was 292,0001. Were 
the increased rates of stamp duty in operation during 
the year 1909-10 P— No. 

613. So this report does not give any evidence so 
far as to how much Ireland will contribute under the 
new duties ? — No. 

614. I do not ask you for definite knowledge now, but 
have you formed auy general impression of the collec- 
tion during the year 1910-11 ? — I shall have that very 
shortly. I may tell you that the general figures for 
the whole of the United Kingdom were only available 
at the beginning of this week, and I have not yet got 
the details for each different country. It wants a good 
deal of splitting up, but it is a matter that we are 
taking in hand and it will be available very shortly. 

615. (Chairman.) As a matter of fact, the extra 
stamp duties which were imposed by the Budget, so- 
called of 1909, but which did not pass till 1910, did not 

come into operation until when P — Until 30th April 

last year. 

616. So that this year, 1909-10, would be quite 
clear of them P — It would be quite outside them. 

617. At the top of page 59 of the Fifty-third Report 
of the Commissioner's of Inland Revenue there is an 
analysis of the whole of the stamp duty, which amounts 
to about eight and a half millions for the year. That 
starts with the item of Deeds and other Instruments, 
about three and three-quarter millions roughly; what 
part of that do you apply the '8 per cent, to? — You 
will find the details of that item are split up in table 50 
on the following page. Transfers of Stocks and Shares 
is one item, and the next entry, Bonds, Debentures, 
&o., 2s. 6 d. per cent, duty is the second. No more are 
taken from that heading. 

618. Now let us go through the reasons for exclud- 
ing the others. Why do you exclude Agreements 
under hand altogether ? — I may say, to start with, that 
I have not been able during this week to read up the 
books relating to the different Financial Returns Com- 
mittees. I can only go back to these words used in the 
Report dealing with the year 1908-4 : — “ On the other 
“ hand it appears erroneous to apply to the whole field 
“ of general stamps the correction ai-ising solely upon 
“ realised personal property, and the correction has 

been revised so as to extend only to such portion of 
“ general stamp revenue as the Board of Inland 
“ Revenue consider should arise from dealings in such 
“ property.” That is the origin of it. 

619. I think if one looks down this table 50 one can 
really see the reason ? — I can give my own views, but I 
am not able to give the views of those who arrived at 
the items which should constitute it. 


620. Perhaps yon would give us your views. Agree- 
ments under hand merely means the Qd. duty on agree- 
ments, I suppose? — Yes. 

621. In so far as those agreements are made in 
Ireland the 6d. is collected in Ireland? — Yes. 

622. And is already in your collection ? — Yes. 

623. It is extremely unlikely that there would be 
many agreements made in Ireland on which lid. is paid 
that did not relate to matters entirely in Ireland ? — 
Very few. 

624. It would be the same with the next item. Bills 
of Lading, I presume? — Yes. 

625. The next item is Conveyances (Lands and 
Houses). Of course those are absolutely local, for I 
suppose you would not have a conveyance made in 
London of landed property in Ireland? — No. I have 
thought of that point, and I am able perhaps to give 
the Committee a little interesting detail on it, because 
I asked questions about it during the week. I inquired 
of our Department Marking Officers whether, as a 
matter of fact, in London they came across for ex- 
ample deeds which related to Irish property, that is, 
whether such deeds were brought into London to be 
stamped as against being brought into Dublin. They 
told me that they practically never saw one. In con- 
nection with the new work of putting the increment 
value duty stamp upon conveyances, out of 150,000 
conveyances produced in the year, they had had, they 
thought, ten which related to Ireland, and which they 
were bound to send over to Ireland to have the par- 
ticular's noted there. I take it therefore that wherever 
the lands and houses are, because a solicitor is usually 
employed in the country in which the property is, there 
the duty is paid. 

626. Then Conveyances (Other Property) ; what is 
included under Other Property? — A number of things 
are comprised in that. There would be, for example, 
transfers of polioies of insurance; the sales of thoso 
would be included ; in fact, all sales of property other 
than, in the first place, lands and houses, and, in the 
second place, stocks. The conveyances of stocks would 
be brought in under the head of Transfers ; they con- 
fine the word Transfers to the stocks and keep the 
word Conveyances for the more formal document that 
is drawn up. 

627. A deed conveying the interest in a business 
would come under Other Property, I suppose, in so far 
as it did not relate to lands or houses ? — Yes. 

628. That is, if it were anything conveying the 
goodwill of a business? — Yes. 

629. The next item is Mortgages, etc. (Lands and 
Houses) ? — They would probably follow the same line 
as the conveyances. 

630. Then Mortgages, etc. (Other Property) ; that 
is not very serious. The next item is Leases ; there 
again I suppose it is exactly the same thing, as the 
leases are almost certain to be drawn up in the oountry 
in which the property is situated? — Yes. 

631. Next Settlements, what would that include P — 
Those are not settlements of lands; they are simply 
settlements of money or stock. 

632. Then we come to Transfers, to which the 
•8 per cent, is applied. I suppose also to the next item 
— Bonds, Debentures, etc.? — Yes. 

633. Then Letters of Allotment; clearly there is 
not much company promoting in Ireland P — No. 

634. Documents (Deeds, etc.) not classified. That 
is a good big item, but I suppose there are no means of 
ascertaining what those are? — No. What you oannot 
put under any other heads you put under that. 

635. Then Composition for Stamp Duty from Public 
Companies and Corporations, etc.; of course that 
clearly would be paid locally; if there was an Irish 
company or corporation compounding they would pay 
in Ireland ? — Yes. 

636. I think that makes it pretty clear, the only 
doubtful point being this miscellaneous class of docu- 
ments not classified. Now let us go back to page 59. 
The second item there is Receipts, Drafts, Cheques, 
Contract Notes, etc. — those are the Id. duties? — Yes. 

637. Is the percentage applied to them — it is rather 
difficult to say, is it not ? — It is difficult to say with 
regard to that. Some portion of this — dividend cheques 
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and things like that — one would think, naturally would 
go in with some of those documents relating to securi- 
ties that I have mentioned; but we have no means 
whatever of apportioning any part. 

638. Then Companies’ Share Capital Duty; of 
course, if the company is registered in Dublin, it pays 
its share capital duty there ? — Yes. 

639. Then there is no necessity for anything being 
paid in London. The next item is Loan Capital Duty, 
but that is a comparatively small one. Is the percent- 
age applied to Bills of Exchange ?— No. 

640. To Marine Insurance Policies P — No. 

641. Or to Life Insurance Policies ?— This particu- 
lar adjustment is not applied to those ; but there has 
been, I find, an adjustment made which is mentioned 
m the very last return, the 1909-10 Return, to meet 
some complaint that was made a year or two ago. The 
wording, I see, is : “A further adjustment is made on 
“ account of the duty of insurance policies, etc., paid 
“ * n England, but really contributed by Scotland and 

Ireland.” Apparently, apart from any direction of 
any authority, such even as the Treasury, an adjust- 
has been made for the last year or two by taking 

10.0001. from the stamp duty contributed in England 
fdsphtt.ng that up by giving 5,0001. to Scotland and 

5.0001. to Ireland. 

642. How is that figure arrived at? Is that in 
respect of these insurance policies P— That is in respect 
of the life insurance policies. 

643. That is a substantial amount; it is 10 percent, 
of the whole ? — Yes, it is a very large amount. 

644.. Might there not be something to be said for 
Marine Insurance policies, too?— I should think not, as 
a matter of fact. 

645. I do not suppose thereis any Marine Insurance 
done m Dublin, is there P — No. 

646. Therefore any ships sailing to or from Ireland 
andownedby Irish companies would probably be insured 
in London P— There would be a tendency, certainly, to 
place the business at Lloyds. I believe at Belfast they 
have probably some insurance done. 

647. (Lord Pirrie.) The amount is very small ; the 
policies are made out in England and sent over stamped P 
that; 1 ' 6 ° an ^ no ^Btter authority than yourself on 

648. (Chairman) After all, if you applied the -8 per 

cent, here, it would only be about another 1,200Z or 
something of that kind P— I agree, on what I hear now 
J. thought myself that there was perhaps more Marine 
Insurance business done in Ireland, but of courseif you 
make an allowance for the Life Insurance, equally yon 
should for the Marine Insurance.* J * 

the table we are looking at, 
table 48, is Marketable Securities transferable by de- 
bveryP— They are included in the five items which 
make up the one-fourth. 

650. Then Brokers* Notes, would they be included P 
— I hey also are included. 

651. Solicitors’ and Conveyancers’ Certificates P— 

-° f tW 18 P aid in its country. 
thereP-Nb ere " “ necessit y to m ake any adjustment 

“ “ srof “ i 
B “ W are paid in 

655. Bankers’ Bills and Notes P— Those I think are 
SmiSrSw 1 ' C0U fv y - L ' eland ^tributes 23.000Z. out 
of IIMOOZ., so it has quite a good share of those. 

aJ b “ l ° ote ’ 
siSLKSl*'*' 1 We “4 

658. (Chairman.) In Ireland, I suppose, there is a 

much larger issue of notes by private banks other than 
the Bank of Ireland. Then Share Warrants P— They 
are the fifth item. J 

659. They are included P — Yes. 


660. Are these the five items — Marketable Securi- 
ties, Contract Notes, Share Warrants, Transfers of 
Stocks and Shares, Bonds, Debentures, etc. P — Yes. 

661. Have they got in Dublin full facilities for 
stamping P — Yes. 

602. They do not have sometimes to send things 
over from Dublin to London to be stamped, do they P 
— No. The three countries, England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, are treated in an identical manner. Every 
instrument can be stomped in Dublin as it can bo 
stamped in London. The same Jigenoies for tbo distri- 
bution of stamps practically exist in all the three 
countries. 

663. Supposing there were a very large order given 
in Dublin for cheque books, might they have an order 
that would exceed their machinery for stamping P — It 
wonld be very unlikely, I tliink. 

664. Even if they did, the money would be paid in 
London, but would be credited in Dublin P — Yen. 

665. It would be merely sending over the instru- 
ments to be stamped here and they would go Imck 
again? — Yes. I may mention, as an example of that, 
that there is with regard to postage stamps in Ireland 
no machinery for printing certain large sheets of post- 
cards, but tlie duty is received in Ireland and credited 
in Ireland, although the work is done very often in 
Manchester or at some other near point. 

666. (Lard Pirrie.) You have mentioned cheque 
books; are not those principally nuido in London and 
stamped before they go to Ireland ?— I only know this, 
that in Ireland there are at least three machines going 
all day long, worked by electricity, for the stamping of 
cheques, so there is no reason resulting, for instance, 
from the absence of machinery why they should go 
outside Ireland, unless they oaii get it done cheaper, 
which is quite another matter. The Inland Revenue 
lias fully met their requirements with regard to 
machinery. 

667. You have provided machines for that.? — You. 

668. (The Bishop of Him.) From what Lord Pirrio 
has said, it has struck mo that it would lie very interest- 
ing to know where our hanks really do get tlmir cheques 
stomped, hut apparently you cannot say. It is quite 
possible they might get the cheque-books mode over 
here in London and have thorn stamped afterwards in 
Ireland, is it not P— Yes, they might do that, 

669. The mere printing portion might possibly ho 
done here and the stomping done afterwards there P — 
Yes. 

670. If yon take all the great hanks, the Bank of 
Ireland, the Provincial Bank, anil the National Bank, 
they issue a very considerable number of cheque- 1 looks 
m the course of the year?— Yes, they would do so. 

671. That is a trade which is on the increase, be- 

cause banking is spreading out, and the smaller people 
now do their business through the hanks and keep 
cheque-books and pay through cheques, who used for- 
merly to pay in cash. I suppose at present you would 
have three times the number of current accounts in 
the banks that you had twenty years ago? I snp- 

672. (Chairman.) It really comes to this, that as far 
as the stamp revenue of Ireland is concerned, it stands 
quite by itself, it is not mixed up in any sort of way 
with the stomp revenue in this country, and assuming 
that Ireland was independent, she could go on exactly 
as she is now without any resulting inconvenience either 
to the Inland Revenue in London, or to the office in 
Dublin? — Yes. 

673. And no difficulties wonld arise p — No diffi- 
culties. 

of o 6 „ofl England suppkes large ,p, entities 

ot goods to the Irish shop-keepers and warehouses, tho 
English supplier d™ a bill in this country and sends 
it to the man over there to aeeepti therefore all those 
Sreknd ?— Y^ ly ‘ tampe,i before they go 

6?5. To that extent, I presume, England is credited 
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because you would not give any portion of that to 
Ireland P — No. 

676. Enormous amounts of goods are sent over 
from England to Ireland and are paid for by accep- 
tances, and all those stamps probably belong to Ireland, 
but practically are now credited to England, as far as 
I understand? — Yes. 


677. That would apply to enormous amounts of 
goods which are being used in Ireland, or being con- 
sumed in Ireland, whether tea, sugar, or any other 
goods ? — Yes, if it does belong to Ireland. 

678. (Chairman). I think that disposes of every- 
thing yon have to tell us as regards stamps ? — 


The Witness withdrew. 
Adjourned. 


Wednesday, 17th May 1911. 


Present : 

Sir HENRY PRIMBOSE, K.C.B., C.S.I. (Chairman). 

The Most Rev. The Bishop op Ross. | Mr. Henry Neville Gladstone. 

The Right Hon. Lord Pirrie, K.P. I Mr. William Plender. 

Mr. W. G. S. Adams. | Mr. Aubrey Y. Symonds ( Secretary ). 

Mr. George F. Howe and Mr. William Sharland, called and examined. 


679. (Chairman.) (To Mr. Howe.) I believe you are 
now the senior Special Commissioner of Income Tax ? 
— (MV. Howe.) I am the presiding Special Commis- 
sioner. 

680. Prior to holding that appointment, were you 
Surveyor of Taxes under the Inland Revenue ? — Prior 
to appointment as a Special Commissioner I was a Super- 
intending Inspector, and before that an Inspector. 

681. In the course of your recent service have you 
served in Ireland?— I left Ireland in February, 1907. 

682. Up to that time what position did you hold in 
Ireland ? — I was Inspector for Ireland from December, 
1903, up to February, 1907. 

683. In that capacity were you in charge piactically 
of the whole of the Income Tax business in Ireland ? — 
Yes, so far as the Surveying Branch was concerned. 

684. (To Mr. Sharland.) What appointment do you 
hold ? — (Mr . Sharland.) I am Inspector of Taxes in 
England at present. 

685. Have you served in Ireland in recent years ? — 
Yes. I succeeded Mr. Howe in February, 1907, as In- 
spector in Ireland, and I left in December, 1909. 

686. So you have had more recent experience in 
Ireland than Mr. Howe P — Yes. 

687. (Lord Pirrie.) Does being Inspector for Ireland 
mean being Inspector over the whole of Ireland ? — (Mr. 
Howe.) Yes. I think perhaps I had better say that in 
addition to being Inspector for all Ireland for three 
years, I was prior to that Surveyor of Taxes for the 
Cork district for three years, and prior to that I had 
been in charge of the arrears branch in Dublin for five 
years ; so altogether I have spent eleven years in Ireland 
in varying positions in connection with the administra- 
tion of the income tax in Ireland. . 

688. (Chairman.) As Inspector for Ireland had you 
to deal with the whole of Ireland, and not merely with 
one part of it?— I had to deal with the whole of it. 

689. Do you know this Return that we have been 
working upon, which is called the Financial Relations 
Return for 1908-9, No. 208? — Yes, I have a copy of 
that. 

690. Perhaps we had better take pages 4 and 5, 
which give the income tax in detail under the different 
schedules. You are aware, of course, that the tax as 
collected is, for the purposes of this Return, adjusted, 
so as to endeavour to show what is the true income tax 
derived from Ireland P — Yes. 

691. That means, does it not, that if Ireland instead 
of being a part of the United Kingdom were an oversea 
Dominion, with its own separate income tax, in that 
case this particular portion of income in respect of 
which adjustment is made is income whioh would prob- 
ably have to pay double income tax, if they had their 
income tax and we had ours here P — Yes. 


692. Taking the total amount of the adjustment it 
represents roughly 135.000Z. ?— Yes, that is as shown 
here. 

693. That is to say, the income as collected is in- 
creased by 135,0002. ? — It is increased from 524,0002 
to 659,0002. 

694. I was looking at the total of all the schedules, 
and that shows an increase from 1,019,0002. to 
1,154,0002., does it not? — Yes. Of course the difference 
between the figures I have quoted and these will be the 
same, because the other items are not affected. 

695. The adjustment is made, is it not, not by 
reference to anything that you as assessors or collectors 
of income tax know, but by reference to what is ascer- 
tained in the Estate Duty Office on the estates of 
deceased persons ? — Their personal estates, yes. 

696. For the purposes of this Return you accept 
that ratio which the Estate Duty Office ascertained 
from their figures, and then you apply it to the income 
tax? — That is what has been done. I am not in a 
position to offer any opinion as to whether that is 
reliable or not. I wish especially to dissociate myself 
from taking any responsibility for saying that what has 
been done in that way is correct. I am simply taking 
the figures as they stand. 

697. Judging by your own experience of what you 
have seen in Ireland, have you any reason to think that 
that ratio whioh has been taken for the purposes of 
adjustment is not satisfactory P — The only thing which 
has appeared to me to be incorrect about it, as far as I 
have examined the matter, is this : I have not been able 
to get a copy of what that exact computation was, but 
on inquiry I am told that in computing the amount of 
personalty for the purpose of making this comparison, 
they have included in that amount of personalty all 
moneys outstanding on loans secured on real estate. It 
seems to me that that is wrong, because if you are going 
to exclude the tax charged upon real estate, why should 
you include personalty the income of which arises from 
real estate situate in the United Kingdom ? 

698. I do not think they exclude real property, but 
they make no adjustment in respect of it. We under- 
stood the other day from Mr. Soward of the Estate 
Duty Office that no adjustment was necessary because 
they re-seal, as it were — I think that is the expression 
they use — in Ireland in respect of any Irish real pro- 
perty ? — As far as I understand it, the whole object of 
the scale that they draw up is based upon the theory 
that the personalty represents the capital, the income 
from which is taxed under schedule D and schedule 
0. Why, in estimating what the proportion is for the 
different countries under schedule 0 and schedule D 
you should bring in any personalty the income of 
which is not assessed under schedules 0 and D, is my 
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difficulty. It is on that account that I wish to disclaim 
any concurrence with the methods upon which the 
amount of personalty has been computed. 

699. You say that it is not assessed under schedules 
C and D, hut it is assessed under those schedules, is it 
not F — My contention is that it is not, hut that it is 
assessed under schedule A, and schedule A is not 
subject to adjustment. 

700. Anything that is assessed under schedule A 
must be collected in Ireland ? — That is quite right. 

701. And being collected in Ireland it is unnecessary 
to make any adjustment ? — Just so. Therefore, if it is 
not necessary to adjust the income, I say that in com- 
puting for the purposes of adjustment what the capital 
is, you should not include capital the income of which 
is not affected by the adjustment, but you should con- 
fine your adjustment to taking the personalty the 
income of which is assessed in such a way as to need 
adjustment. 

702. That is what I understood that they had done. 
In respect of what kind of income do you hold that they 
make an adjustment which is not required ? — My point 
is that no adjustment is required with regard to income 
arising from real estate, for example, mortgage interest. 

703. But that must be collected in the place where 
the real estate is P — Certainly, by agreement; that is 
conceded on all hands. I think in taking out their 
figures from the estate duty records to find what is the 
personalty of domiciled Englishmen, domiciled Irishmen 
and domiciled Scotsmen, they should eliminate such 
part of that personalty as consists of money which is 
advanced on the mortgage of real estate situate in 
the United Kingdom, and they should confine them- 
selves to the personalty the income from which is 
assessed under the schedules that they are going to 
adjust. 

704. I am not quite sure that I follow it now. Are 
you referring to the loans advanced, say, for land 
purchased ? Would that be the class of case that you 
have in your mind ? — I have something to say about 
that presently. That would be one of them. There is 
a double complication in that, as we shall see later on. 

705. ( The Bishop of Boss.) Take, for instance, an 
insurance company here doing business in London, 
which has advanced large sums of money on mortgage 
secured on Irish property. The occupier or owner of 
that property has to pay the intei - est on that, which 
interest is the produce of Irish land P — That is so. 

706. Inasmuch as that interest arises out of land, 
and is therefore equivalent to ordinary rent coming out 
of land, that, for the purpose of income tax, should be 
assessed under schedule A P — Yes. 

707. For it does not belong in the proper sense to 
schedule 0 or D P — Just so. 

708. When it comes to the question of adjustment 

later on, that mortgage loan should not be included in 
the personalty for the purpose of finding out the ratios 
on. which they settle ? — That is my point. The simplest 
point of all would be where A. B. advances 1,0004. on 
an estate in Ireland ; when A. B. dies that 1,0004. is 
returned as part of bis personal estate 

709. (Chairman.) A.B. being domiciled in England P 
— Yes. That 1,0004. would go into the totals that they 
take for personalty. Inasmuch as the income arising 
from that 1,0004., say 504., is, as the Lord Bishop 
has pointed out, assessed under Schedule A, it is not 
the subject of adjustment. If the 504„ which is the 
annual income of the 1,0004., is not the subject of adjust- 
ment, why bring in the 1,0004. to swell the total of 
personalty ? It might not make muoh difference, and 
I am not in a position to say whether it would or not. 
But I certainly do not wish it to be stated that I have 
expressed myself as satisfied that the present system of 
arriving at that adjustment is as perfect as it might 
be, or as satisfactory as it might be. 

.710. Clearly, I think, taking that illustrative case 
which you give, to make an adjustment on the income- 
tax returns by reason of that 1,0004. would be wrong, 
because the tax of that 1,0004. has been collected in 
Ireland P — Yes, under a schedule which has not to be 
adjusted. 

711. (Lord Pirrio.) Is that against the revenue of 
Ireland, or in favour of the revenue of Ireland? — I 


really could not say. I have no idea to what extent it 
is carried. 

712. (The Bishop of Boss.) Owners of property in 
Ireland are heavily in debt, and owe already a good 
deal of money under this head; therefore it would 
probably work out against the revenue of Ireland P — It 
very likely would. 

713. (Chairman.) Do yon feel certain that they do 
that? — I have asked, and I am told that they do. I 
have not seen a complete statement showing how the 
adjustment figures were in fact arrived at. 

714. (Lord Pirrio.) Have they refused to give them 
to you? — I would not like to say that exactly, but they 
did not know they were at liberty to do so, or did not 
wish to. At any rate, I have not been able to got 
them. 

715. (Chairman.) Apart from that, as regards sche- 
dules C and D, do you see any reason to question the 
propriety of the adjustment? — No. I cannot suggest 
anything that would be at all likely to bo more accu- 
rate. If I might [be allowed to oxpress one further 
opinion upon that, I should say that I think this ques- 
tion of adjustment, on the basis it is worked out, is 
certainly of sufficient importance to deserve more atten- 
tion than it has received at present. The whole thing 
might certainly, I think, be very well considered by 
some actuary or statistician of admitted eminence. I 
have tried myself to ascertain the precise principles by 
which they work out these figures after they have ob- 
tained them, and it does not seem to bo very clear how 
it is done. 

716. We have had it explained to us as regards 
schedules C and D, and I think the principle on which 
they go seems quite sound P — My remarks have refer- 
ence rather to the method by winch effect is given to 
that principle. 

717. As regards the assessment and valuation in 
England and Ireland respectively, the English taxes 
are iissessed upon the annual value, which is corrected 
oveiy five years ; is that not so? — Yes. 

71.8. And it is based, so far as it; can be, on the 
actual fact of rent, where premises or laud are let at a 
rack rent, or if not lot at a rack rent, then at the rent 
at which they could be lot P — Yes. 

719. That is revalued every fifth year? — Yes. 

720. What happens in Ireland P — In Ireland they 
take Griffith’s valuation. 

721. Dating from wlionP — '11m fifties, I think, or 
even earlier than that. 

722. Is there any power to alter thatp — Practically 
there is no power to do bo. In the case of buildings an 
appeal will lie to the Commissioner of Valuation in 
Dublin, but that is carried to a very small extent. 
Praotioally, one might say that the valuations are not 
changed. 

723. As regards agricultural land, not at all P— Not 
at all. 

724. ( The Bishop of Boss.) In the ease of now build- 
ings, or of any alterations in old buildings, !n there not 
a valuation made of those buildings P — Yes. 

725. (Chairman.) As regard’s agricultural land, how 
do they deal with laud which is broken up p Suppose 
the valuation was made up of a certain parcel of land in 
the fifties ; suppose that parcel of Lind gets subdivided 
or joined on to other parcels of kind, what happens P — 
The Commissioner would divide it, hut ho could not 
alter the total. 

726. He would apportion the quota, as it were P 

Yes. 

727. As regards land and houses, how far does 
Griffith’s valuation apply to the great cities like Dublin, 
Belfast, and Cork P— As regards Belfast there has boon 
a general revaluation. 

728. Quite lately? — Witliiu the last ten years; I 
think it was finished in 1901-2, but Lord Pirrie would 
know that. Dublin, I believe, is at present in the 
course of being revalued. 

729. Was the revaluation that was made in Belfast 
made on exactly the same sort of linos as it would bit 
in England now P— Not quite, but very much more 
nearly approximating to the English standard than the 
old valuation was. 

730. Has it raised the valuation very much? — I 
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have a note here that the total of the old valuation of 
Belfast, as brought forward in the income-tax books in 
1906, was 1,271,0001. 

731. Was that annual value? — Yes. The new valua- 
tion figure, which came into operation in 1907, was 
1,476,0001. 

732. So it added 205,0001. ?— Yes. 

733. (Mr. Adams.) For what year was the preceding 
figure of 1,271,0001.? — The last year in which it ap- 
peared in the income-tax books was 1906 ; but, of 
course, it would be the figure of a valuation that was 
made many years previously. I think I ought to ex- 
plain that the new valuation did not come into opera- 
tion for income tax purposes immediately it was 
completed, because the matter was referred to the 
Board of Inland Revenue. I rather think Sir Henry 
was Chairman of the Board at the time. It was decided, 
on consideration, that no attempt should be made to 
levy income tax upon the increased new valuation, or 
the increased amount that was in the new valuation, until 
there was a reassessment to income tax under schedule A ; 
so that the old figures were brought on for income tax 
purposes several years after they had ceased to be 
applicable to rating purposes. 

734. (Chairman.) I had rather forgotten the circum- 
stances, but I think we decided, did we not, that we 
must wait until there was a quinquennial reassessment 
in England? — My memory would not carry me back 
quite as far as that. I do not recollect whether it was 
decided youwould wait until there was a new schedule A 
assessment in Ireland, and then also decided you would 
not have one in Ireland until there was one in England. 

735. (Lord Pirrie.) Was it not largely due to the 
fact that there were so many months allowed in which 
to appeal against the revaluations, so you did not at 
the Inland Revenue put it on the income tax until it 
was confirmed P — It was not done until several years 
after all that was over — I forget how long, but it was 
certainly some time after the hist appeal should have 
been lodged before any attempt was made to levy 
income tax upon the new valuation. I know, as a 
matter of fact, these figures were not made actual use 
of for income tax assessments until, I think, there was 
a quinquennial assessment here. 

736. (Chairman.) In the intermediate years between 
the re-assessment in England, which occurs only once 
in every five yearn, there is a section inserted in every 
Income Tax Act or Budget Act to the effect that for 
the purposes of schedule A the valuation of the previous 
year is to hold good for the current year ; in face of 
that, unless we had altered that particular section 
relatively to Belfast and Belfast only, we had no power 
to do anything but take the previous year’s valuation. 
In the year of the quinquennium when there is a 
revaluation we do not have that section, so then one’s 
hands are freed. I think that was the real reason? 
—Yes, very likely. 

737. The increase in Belfast was considerable, but 
not so very enormous P — No. There was a special 
reason for that. I have made inquiry about it. As a 
matter of fact the increase in Belfast was not nearly 
so large as everybody thought it would be. I am told 
that the reason for that was that there was a tremend- 
ous slump in the smaller class of properties about 
Belfast, consequent upon the place being very much 
overbuilt. I am speaking from memory, but some 
years ago, I think, I was told that there were something 
like 14,000 empty houses in Belfast, and the result was 
that the rents obtainable for the smaller class of house 
fell very rapidly. Although if yon were to go through 
the old valuation and the new valuation of Belfast you 
would find that there were very large increases of 
valuation upon the business premises in the centre of 
the city, on the other hand there was a veiy large 
number of small houses in the subui-bs which actually 
were reduced. The net result in the aggregate was 
that there was an increase of only 205,0002. on the old 
valuation of 1,271,0002. which would give us somewhere 
about 15 to 16 per cent., say 15 per cent. 

738. You would imagine that on particular build- 
ings in the business pai't of the town, bank premises or 
large offices, the valuation of those might have been 
increased very greatly — by two or three times as much, 


I suppose? — I should think there are probably cases 
where it has been as much as that, but 1 have not had 
time to get out a list. 

739. Prior to that, what was done in Belfast when 
a new building was put up. The old valuation could 
not apply, but what power had you of adapting that 
valuation to the new circumstances ? — As a matter of 
fact, I believe what was done was that the valuation 
official from the Valuation Office in Dublin went down 
to Belfast — we are talking of Belfast for the moment — 
and valued the new building ; having arrived at what 
he considered a fair rateable value for the new 
building, he would make a considerable deduction from 
that to bring it into some sort of relation with the 
ratings on other buildings in the same neighbourhood, 
so that it should not be considered that just because 
a thing was new it was rated at five-sixths of its 
value, whilst another building which was old was only 
rated at three-sevenths or four-sevenths. 

740. In Dublin you say a revaluation is now being 
made ? — It is still going on, I think. 

741. At the present moment, is the old valuation 
much below the real annual value, do you think ? — The 
same remark would appear to apply there as to Belfast. 
The probability is that the under-valuation in the 
central part of Dublin, Grafton Street, Sackville Street, 
and round about there, is very much greater than 
it is in the suburbs. In Ireland the income tax 
officials are at a disadvantage as compared with Eng- 
land, because in England we have the power every now 
and then — I say “we,” although being now a Special 
Commissioner I have no longer anything to do with 
that; but the department has the power to call for 
returns of the actual rents. In Ireland there is no such 
power, but there is one means by which we do get 
certain information with regard to the rents even in 
Ireland. When there is an appeal lodged against an 
income tax schedule D assessment, it is to the interest 
of the appellant to charge everything that he can 
against his gross profits, and one of those things is rent. 
His valuation might lie 100Z., say, and his rent — I am 
going to assume an extravagant case — 500Z. ; although 
the Government only collects tax under schedule A on 
100Z., it is bound to allow him to deduct the 500Z. in 
arriving at his schedule D liability. The result is that 
in the schedule D accounts we do get evidence as to 
what the real rent is, and the figures are sometimes 
startling. 

742. But having got that information, you are 
unable to make any use of it ? — Except for the benefit 
of the appellant, by allowing him to make that deduc- 
tion. 

743. I mean for the purposes of the revenue you 
are not able to make any use of it? — That is so. 

744. Now, taking agricultural land in Ireland, have 
you formed any opinion from your residence in Ireland 
as to how far Griffith’s valuation, as applied, corresponds 
to the true annual value ? — Yes. My opinion is that 
it is still considerably below the standard of value 
which is applied iu assessing under schedule A in this 
country. I have looked up a little information there 
which I should like to mention, because when one con- 
siders that question, I think one ought not to consider 
it without also bearing in mind — I am speaking now of 
agricultural land — that after all at the present time it 
is only a small or comparatively small percentage of 
the land in Ireland which would pay any more revenue 
even if you increased the valuation by 50 per cent. I 
see, as a matter of fact, on looking out the figures — I 
do not think this is merely an estimate; we can give 
reasons for this — that only 22 per cent, of the land in 
Ireland would be affected even if you did increase the 
valuation ; the remainder of it either belongs to owner- 
occupiers with incomes not exceeding £160 per annum 
who have bought under the Land Purchase Act and 
are not liable to pay income tax, or it is in the 
occupation of tenants also with non-taxable incomes 
who pay rents either below or not in excess of the 
valuation. The result would be that if you could 
increase the valuation of agricultural holdings of that 
kind you would not increase the amount of tax payable ; 
it would simply mean you would have to write off so 
much more as exempt. It is only in the case of a 
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liable owner receiving a rent above the present valua- 
tion, or in the case of a liable occupier, that you would 
gain anything under schedule A by increasing the 
valuation of Irish land; and something like 22 percent, 
of the total valuation of the laud in Ireland would be 
affected by that. 

745. Only 22 per cent. ? — Only about that. 

746. With reference to what you say about the 
judicial rent, does that mean that you could not assess 
income tax upon the true value if it was in excess of 
the judicial rent? — Might I illustrate it in this wav: 
Suppose at the present time the valuation is 401. and 
the judicial rent is 38/. — they are the first figures that 
come to my mind ; we should assess on the valuation 
that would be the figure in the assessment column, but 
if the tenant were exempt — and of coure they practi- 
cally all are — we should write off 2/. in the exemption 
column, only carrying the 38/. out into the column for 
net income chargeable with duty. If you increiise that 
valuation from 40/. to 50/., the judicial i - ent being 38/. 
and the tenant being exempt, that only means that 
instead of putting 40/. in the assessment column you 
put 50/., and instead of putting 21. in the exemption 
column you put 12/. In either case the income of the 
landlord, the only pei'son who is liable, remains 38/. ; 
that is not increased and the tax is not increased. 

747. Because the tax upon any excess over the 
judicial rent is payable not by the landlord, but by the 
tenant? — Tes, and if the tenant is exempt, of course it 
is no use increasing it. 

748. That 22 per cent, which would now be affected 
by a revaluation will be still further diminished as land 

urchase proceeds P — Certainly. I could give you the 
gures for 1908-9 that that 22 per cent, would repre- 
sent, if you would care to have them. 

749. I think they would be very interesting ? — The 
22 per cent, of land valuation for 1908-9 would be 
■2,162,000/. 

750. Does that mean that the total value of land in 
Ireland would be nearly five times that? — It would bo 
in round figures 9 j millions. 

751. That is the total annual value on which at 
present income tax is being levied on agricultural land P 
That is the gross valuation of land. 

752. Nearly four-fifths of the agricultural land in 
Ireland is exempt ? — To this extent, that an increase of 
the valuation would not increase the yield of income tax. 

753. For the same year can you give us the annual 
value of houses in Ireland? — Yes, as nearly as possible. 
I should like to say here that in these figures we are 
treating farm-houses and farm-buildings as land, and 
in using the word “house” now I am referring to 
houses and buddings not forming part of an agricul- 
tural holding. 

754. As a matter of fact, is a farm-house separately 
assessed P — There might be a separate valuation shown 
in the valuation list; in fact, I think it almost always 
is so. 

755. ( The Bishop of Boss.) And necessarily so, I 
think ? — I think it is bound to be so. 

756. It is bound to be so since the passing of the 
Local Government Act in 1898. The Local Govern- 
ment Act made a distinction between agricultural land 
and all other classes of property, and from that onward 
they had to show agricultural land in one column, and 
all other property — houses and other hereditaments — in 
the other column ? — I remember, now you mention that, 
seeing the first copy of the poor rates assessments that 
were made after the Act of 1898 was passed, and I 
remember how very much more bulky and inconvenient 
it made them, because in most cases it meant having 
two lines instead of one. If also sent up the bills for 
making copies of the poor rates assessments without 
proportionately increasing the labour. The total valua- 
tion of houses appears to have been 5,003,000/. 

757. {Chairman.) Is that on which duty was paid or 
assessed ? — Assessed. 

758. (The Bishop of Boss.) Was that the gross 
assessment? — Yes. 

759. (Chairman.) What was the amount exempted 
there? — That is where the difficulty comes in. We 
have no means from our statistics of showing how much 
of that was exempted, and we should be driven to make 


an estimate. I dare say we could make a very fair 
estimate, but it would only bo an estimate. From that 
5,003,0007. we know that certain deductions for repairs 
and other things, under the Finance Act of 1 894, were 
made, amounting to 130,000/. That would leave a 
balance of 4,867,000/. We probably shall not be very 
far wrong if we take one-eighth of that :is exempted. 
That would leave, in round figures, about 4j millions 
which would be assessed to the tax, subject to certain 
allowances and deductions. 

760. That, added to the two millions would give 
yon somewhere about 6.1 millions? — Yes, as represent- 
ing approximately the proportion of the total valua- 
tion of houses and lands on which, if the valuation were 
increased, the yield of income tax would also bo 
increased. 

761. But it would not be much more than that? — 
It would not be. 

762. Let us take the effect of land purchase on the 
collection of income tax in Ireland. As estates are 
broken up, you exempt more and more of the land, do 
yon not? — Yes. 

7G3. But income tax is charged on the dividends 
on the stock winch lias been advanced V — Y es. 

764. Take Irish land stock ; where would the divi- 
dends on that be charged to income tax ? — That is 
charged partly at the Bank of Ireland in Dublin, and 
partly at the Bank of England. 

765. What would be charged in Dublin would not 
require any adjustment, because that is collected in 
Ireland ? — Yes ; but that is ono of the points to which 
I wanted to draw the attention of the Committee. In 
so far as tax on that interest is paid into the Revenue 
by the two hanks, the Bank of Ireland or the Bank of 
England, it is brought into assessment under sche- 
dule D, and therefore Ireland is not given the full 
credit of it. Ono of the things I wanted to draw 
attention to to-day was whether, as an act of fairness 
to Ireland, in so far as the interest upon the Irish land 
stock is-in fact mot out of payments made by the Irish 
tenant farmers or purchasers when they cense to be 
tenant farmers, that ought not to bo treated for pur- 
poses of account as a payment made in Ireland under 
schedule A. 

766. Certainly I should think it would, because 
that is income derived from the land, just as 11m 
interest on a mortgage of land is derived from the 
land P — I noticed in Sir George Murray’s ovidoneo, the 
other day, that he Btated that the interest upon that 
Irish land stock is not wholly paid by the purchasing 
tenant. 

767. The bonus part is not? — As far as regards the 
bonus and the loss on the flotation, the iiurcha.se 
iumuity paid by the Irish tenant doos not meet it. 
I suppose in round liguros it would he — T speak subjuct 
to correction — sometliing like 89 us against 1 14. ,lf 
you take the Irish land stock as about. 8!) instead of 
par, and then add a proportionate sum on the 12 per 
cent, for -the bonus, and charge the tenant, only with 
the 89, I suppose the difference between 89 and 114 
would have to be met from other sources — the develop- 
ment grant or the rates, whatever it might be. At any 
rate, I submit to the Committee that in so far as the 
interest upon Irish land stock is mob out of payments 
made by the purchasers, to that extent, in fairness to 
Ireland, the tax should be dealt with as though it were 
assessed and collected under schedule A in Ireland. 

768. It does not very much matter, provided, in 
respect of so much of the interest on the stock as is 
paid in Dublin, the deduction is made in Dublin; then 
it would not affect the account between Hie two 
countries, would it? — I am very doubtful about that. 
So long as it is under schedule D it goes into this 
account which is adjusted. Therefore, if you want to 
make up Ireland’s sum total to a certain quantity, and 
you have almost made it up to that quantity, by bring- 
ing in under schedule D what ought to have been 
brought in under schedule A, the question is whether 
Ireland does not get a smaller sum handed over to 
make it up, than it would got if this wore treated as 
being schedule A, because Ireland, it is agreed, is to bo 
credited with the actual schedule A items, und thon the 
question of what it is to be credited with to bring it up 
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to its proper level under schedule D is a matter for 
consideration. 

769. {The Bishop of Boss.) Instead of getting credit 
for the whole of the amounts that went into schedule D, 
under the adjustment Ireland does not get full credit 
at present ? — Until I have got more information as to 
I would like not to express any opinion as to what the 
what that adjustment really is, effect would be. 

770. (Chairman.) Let us assume that land purchase 
has been carried out to the full, and that all the land 
which is going to be sold under the Land Purchase Act 
has been sold ; then undoubtedly the ratio of adjust- 
ment which is right now would not be right then, and 
you would have to apply a different ratio? — As you 
say, cany it out to its extreme results, and you have 
no schedule A collected in Ireland at all. 

771. (The Bishop of Boss.) Except for the houses? 
— There is the house property. There might be a few 
plots of land here aud there occupied by the owners, 
but, assuming for all practical purposes everything had 
been sold, then you would get no schedule A except on 
the houses. While you are on that point, I should also 
like to draw the attention of the Committee to another 
point which is very similar. That is with regard to 
the interest, not on the Irish land stock, which deals 
with the state of affairs after the sale has gone through 
and the Vesting Order of the Irish Land Commis- . 
sioners has transferred the right of ownership from the 
vendor to the purchaser, but which deals with the state 
of affairs which exists between the date of the signing 
of the purchase agreements and the date of the signing 
of the Vesting Order. During that intervening period 
no rent is paid, but there is what is called interest in 
lieu of rent, with which, my Lord, I have no doubt yon 
are perfectly fam i liar. 

772. (Chairman.) Perhaps I may read this paragraph 
from page 116 of the Fifty-third Report of the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue. They are distributing 
the increase under schedule D over the three countries, 
England, Scotland and Ireland, and they show that on 
the Irish collection there was an increase of no less 
than 32T per cent, over the year previously taken ; and 
they explain that in this way : “ The increase in Ireland 
“ is largely due to the inclusion (for the first time in 
“ the year 1906-07) of a lai-ge amount of interest on the 
“ purchase-money of estates which are being sold to 
“ the tenants under the Land Purchase Acts. The 
“ interest is collected from the tenants by the Land 
“ Commission and paid over to the vendors of the 
“ estates, less income tax. The Laud Commission 
“ accounts to this department for the tax, which is 
“ assessed under schedule D of the Income Tax Acts. 

“ The taxation of this item does not tend to swell the 
“ total yield of income tax in Ireland when the figui-es 
“ for all the schedules are brought together, because 
“ there is an increasing amount written off under 
“ schedule A representing the annual value of lands 
“ belonging to persons (in the cases referred to, the 
“ purchasing ‘ tenants ’) whose incomes are exempt as 
“ not exceeding 160Z. a year.” Therefore when you are 
dealing with the tax as a whole it merely means that 
a certain amount of tax is taken out of schedule A and 
put into schedule D, does it not? — Exactly. I have the 
exact figures here for 1908-9, which may interest the 
Committee. For the year 1908-9 there was an assessment 
made in Dublin under schedule D in respect of interest 
in lieu of rent collected by the Land Commission from 
the tenants who had signed purchase agreements, and 
distributed by the Land Commission after deduction of 
income tax among the various landlords who had agreed 
to sell, but had not yet completed the sale of their estates, 
amounting to 1, 491,315b The duty charged upon that 
assessment and paid over to the revenue by the Land 
Commission was 74,566b If the ordinary law appli- 
cable to all ordinary transactions as between private 
individuals had been carried out, in that case, instead of 
that one assessment of 1,491,000b under schedule D, 
there would have been — I am not in a position to give 
you the exact figures, but years ago I was told at the 
Land Commission there were more than 125,000, and I 
suppose in the year 1908-9 there would probably have 
been, say, 150,000 small purchasing tenants who were 
Wnding that over. As a matter of fact, it would be 


practically impossible to collect that money, to go to 
the little cabin homes dotted all over the hillsides and 
collect a shilling or two. It never could lie done. 
Therefore, for convenience, it is put in under schedule 
D, and that saves everybody trouble. For the reason 
I have just stated, that payment of 74,566 1, when you 
are considering how we should adjust these figures, 
certainly ought to be credited to Ireland as if it had 
been income tax under schedule A charged in Ireland 
and paid in Ireland. 

773. (The Bishop of Boss.) You should transfer the 
whole of that amount from schedule D? — For the 
purposes of adjustment that 74,566b ought to be 
treated as if it were included under schedule A. 

774. Then when the sale is completed, that interest 
in lieu of rent ceases P — That would cease. 

775. The purchase-money is paid over to the vendor, 
the vendor invests this pur chase -money and the income 

tax on his investments will be picked up ? — Item 

by item 

776. You do not know where ? — No. 

777. But in all probability much more of the 
dividends will be paid through London than through 
Dublin? — Probably. For the next seventy years the 
interest upon the Irish land stock will, I suppose, 
continue to be collected in driblets from all the 
thousands of purchasing tenants in Ireland. 

778. That is where the sales are not completed by 
paying over the purchase money — Yes, and I suppose 
in the majority of the cases they will not lse completed. 

779. Since the passing of the Act of 1903 they have 
paid out about 50 millions of money? — I mean that so 
long as the Irish jiurchasing tenant’s laud annuity is 
still running, so long in theory he will be paying so 
much per annum in respect of interest. 

780. That will go on of course? — In theory that 
should be treated as duty collected under schedule A in 
Ireland, and should be credited wholly to Ireland. 

781. It really represents the rent the people had 
been paying formerly ? — Yes. 

782. (Chairman.) Going back to what you stated a 
moment ago, I feel rather doubtful whether, trans- 
ferring that 74,566/.. from schedule D to schedule A is 
necessary, or whether it would have any effect. That 
74,566Z. of income tax was collected in Ireland, was it 
not? — Yes. 

783. Therefore, it is put down as in the Irish col- 
lection ? — Yes. 

784. The adjustment is made, nob by any reference 
to the figures of income tax in Ireland, but by taking a 
certain percentage of the income tax collected in 
England and adding that percentage to the Irish; 
therefore it would not affect your adjustment though 
yon have transferred it from schedule D to schedule 
A? — Exactly. You have just touched the very point 
that made me carefully refrain from saying that in my 
opinion the adjustment as made is accurate. Ought 
the adjustment, in order to attain the ends which are 
sought, to ignore the amount of tax collected in 
Ireland ? That is the very point on which I was suggest- 
ing attention should be concentrated. If you bring into 
account say, 80 millions of personalty from domiciled 
Englishmen, and 13 millions from domiciled Scotsmen, 
and 7 millions from domiciled Irishmen, which would 
make up 100 millions in a given year, the theory, as I un- 
derstand it, is that there is 100 millions of personalty 
producing a certain income, and that income is assessed 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland. On the face of it, 
one would imagine that they would have pooled the per- 
sonalty to start with, then pooled the tax paid under 
schedules 0 aud D between England aud Ireland, and 
apportioned it according to the totals ; England being 
credited with paying 80 per cent, of the total duty 
collected under schedules O and D in the three 
countries, no matter where it was actually collected; 
Scotland credited with having paid 13 per cent, of the 
total duty collected in the three countries, no matter 
where it was collected ; aud Ireland credited with having 
paid 7 per cent, of the total duty collected in the three 
countries, no matter where the collection actually took 
place. If that were done it would be most important to 
Ireland that you should not put in large sums under 
schedule D which ought to have been credited to her 
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as a payment under seliedule A, and omitted from tlie 
adjustment calculation. 

785. As I think we must all recognise, this is very 
intricate and difficult to follow, but I cannot help think- 
ing myself that perhaps your point is not as important 
as it seems to be ; for the reason that the adjustment is 
not made by reference to the income-tax at all, but is 
made by reference to the estate duty figure, and you 
have got from some quite different sets of figures a 
certain ratio which you apply to the whole, and that 
ratio would really be very slightly affected by these 
adjustments as between the different schedules which 
you speak of P — It might be so. 

780. I propose to submit your criticisms to the 
Estate Duty Department.'* so that we may hear what 
they have to say upon them, because there may be 
something in it, and of course it may become a more 
important thing as land purchase goes on P — I am not 
in a position to make any assertion whatever, because I 
have not seen a complete statement showing how the 
adjustment figures were in fact arrived at. It may be 
a matter of importance ; at any rate, I think it should 
be looked into. 

787. ( The Bishop of Ross.) You think it desirable to 
arrange the tax on this interest in lieu of rents, inas- 
much as if that were not arranged, perhaps the same 
vice might go up to the annuities that you were dis- 
cussing before P— It might. Until one goes into the 
whole matter and is in possession of information which 
at present I do not possess, one cannot tell what effect 
it might have. 

788. I was discussing the point which yon have 
been raising about the income tax with some of our 
Irish people, and I want to get this on the Notes now as 
an answer to the points that were raised. It was said 
that we have no grievance in that matter, because the 
money that went for land purchase wob mainly English 
money, and if that money were not sunk in Irish land 
it would be sunk in some other investment, the income 
tax would come off that money in the other investment, 
and consequently there was no grievance. Before the 
purchase of the land the land itself paid income tax, did 
it not, under schedule A ? — Yes. 

789. If there were no land purchase in Ireland, this 
money that goes for land purchase would be invested in 
some other security and would bring income tax also, 
would it not P — Yes. 

790. Therefore we have two sets of income tax paid, 
one out of Irish land under schedule A, and the other 
out of tins money P — Yes. 

791. So we must see whether after land purchase 
we still have two sets of income tax paid, for evidently 
if there was only one income tax paid, in the future 
there would be a loss. You explained that the an- 
nuities would continue to be paid in lieu of rent year 
after year, and those annuities will yield income tax ; 
that income tax of course will be deducted from the 
stockholder, the holder of these annuities P — Yes. 

792. The annuity is made up of 2? interest and A 
sinking fund, but you claim for Ireland only on the 
interest, inasmuch as the sinking fund is the repayment 
of a debt; that is the idea, is it not? — Yes. As a 
matter of fact, when those annuities are paid by the 
purchasing tenants, they are paid without the deduction 
of income tax. 

793. The tenant has to pay the annuityin full?— Yes. 

794. And he is not allowed to make any deduction 
for income tax ? — If the tenant is liable to income tax 
and has paid income tax, or is assessed to income tax 
upon the value of the holding out of which this annuity 
issues, then a proportionate part of his assessment is 
exempted, equal to what, under ordinary circumstances, 
as between one private individual and another, he would 
have been entitled to stop in respect of that portion of 
his payment which represented interest. 

. 795. We were in pursuit of the second payment of 

income tax. When the vendor is paid off his purchase 
money by the Land Commission, the vendor invests 
that purchase money? — Yes. 

796. If the estate was an entailed estate, he is bound 
to invest it P — Yes. 

797. The Land Commission makes an order by 


which they transfer all legal incidents atiachiug to the 
land over to the purcluise money P — Yes. 

798. So that, for all practical purposes, the purchase 
money becomes the estate? — Yes. 

799. Then when the vendor invests that money lie 
as a life tenant will get his dividend on it, and those 
dividends will pay income tax ? — Yes. 

800. Therefore we still have two income taxes paid, 
have we not P — Yes. 

801. Just as we had before the land was sold — one 
through the annuities, and the other through the 
vendor’s investments? — Yes. 

802. ( Chairman .) Is there any other point you wish 
to draw our attention top— Those arc the two points 
which it occurred to me that in fairness I ought to 
mention :is affecting Ireland. You began to ask me 
some questions which you did not go on with with 
regard to the relative proportion between the valuation 
in Ireland and the schedule A assessment in England. 

803. I really wanted to know how far you con- 
sidered the annual value as assessed in Ireland to be 
below or above the true annual value P — My opinion 
certainly is that it is less than tho annual value, judged 
by the standard of schedule A assessments in England, 
but there is no means of ascertaining exactly how much 
less. If yon judged it by the prices the tenant-right 
fetches upon sales it is something startling ; hut then 
you have to bring into that the question of the earth- 
hunger, I think it is called, which is said to he some- 
thing quite outside commercial considerations. 

804. (Mr. Plunder.) In other wovds, you would say 
that Griffith’s valuation is much too low for present-day 
purposes P — On houses, and oven .-is regards land, it is 
lower than the seliedule A assessment in this country. 

805. (Chairman.) In other words, you do not in 
Ireland really get up to the rack-rent value?- -No. It 
would not he fair to England to take tho seliedule A 
assessments in Ireland as being at all on the same fool- 
ing as the schedule A assessments in England. 

806. (The Bishop oflioss.) Is the schedule A assess- 
ment in Englaud on land tho actual rent paid?- It is 
tho actual competitive rout, less one-eighth. 

807. Those routs have fallen very nuieh, have (hey 
not, within tho hist thirty years p — Thirty years would 
take us back to 1881 : they did fall very much, hut they 
have gono up again since. 

808. Have they gone up to the figures of 1881 ?— 
In 1881 they had already fallen very much. It so 
liappens that I am able to fix it exactly from certain 
occurrences in my own life. 

809. They had Ixien falling since 1876 P— Ych. 

810. But you say they have recovered a good deal 
since?— They have cortii, inly recovered to some extent, 
but I am not prepared with any figures upon that. 

I know it is a matter of common knowledge that (.hey 
have recovered. J 

811. Yon have referred already to tho judicial rents. 
The. judicial rents have brought tho Irish rente, where 
fhe land still remains under rent, considerably under 
Griffith’s valuation, have they not P— Yes. Because 
there is this marked difference— that those judicial 
rents do not purport to bo a valuation of the property 
as it exists to-day. You cut out largo elemouLs in 
arriving at the judicial rent — you cut out all the im- 
provements made by the tenants, for instance ; whereas 
of course the schedule A assessment in Englaud takes 
the property as it stands to-day regardless of who made 
it, and assesses it at its full letting value as it exists 
to-day. 

812. When the judicial rents began to bo fixed in 
the early eighties in wliat are called the fust term 

statutory rents, there were certain reductions made? 

That was so. 

813. Those rente thus fixed were, speakiug gen- 
erally, about equal to Griffith’s valuation. Tho sm.nd 
term came on in fifteen years more, and those rente 
that had been first reduced were reduced still further P 
— Yes. 

814. Tho third term statutory rents are commencing 
to be faxed now, and they are being reduced still further P 
—Just so. A wise landlord sells under those circum- 
stances. 


* 8ee page 189. 
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815. The tenant who had had the land originally, 
would have got credit for his expenditure in the first 
term rent, and still the rent was further reduced on 
the second term. I have the figures here before me : 
the average reduction in the first term rents was 
20 - 7 per cent; then the second term rents came on, 
and on the lands that were submitted to second term 
rents — the entire of those that were fixed on the first 
occasion were not fixed on the second occasion, hut 
two millions worth of the rent was rearranged — the 
average reduction was 19'5 per cent. We have only 
commenced the third term fixing, but, as a matter of 
fact, I see by the newspapers that in practically every 
instance the second statutory rent iB still further re- 
duced? — It would require an Irish landlord probably 
to effectively state what he thought of this repeated 
process. I do not profess to be at all adequate to it. 
All I know is that the papers contain constant lists of 
cases in which the tenant goes into the Land Court and 
gets his rent reduced, and he comes outside, and he can 
sell his interest in the holding at the reduced rent for 
considerably more money than the landlord can sell the 
fee simple. That would appear to argue that in the 
opinion of the Land Commissioners the greater part of 
the value has been created by the tenants. 

816. That varies very much in different parts of the 
country P — Yes. 

817. If you take the district in which I live myself, 
a small farm there will sell for 9001. ; if I were to trans- 
fer that farm to other paints of Ireland, I know it would 
not sell for 100Z., and if I were to transfer that same 
farm here to England, a man would want 20Z. a year to 
work it at all. So it is really no test. It is due to the 
land-hunger you referred to a while ago, and the fact 
that the people have no other outlet for their industry 
or their capacity but the land in the greater part of 
Ireland P — That is asserted. 

818. (Chairman.) Do the provinces of Ireland differ 
as regards the valuation ? Do you think that in some 
provinces Griffith’s valuation is nearer the true valua- 
tion than in others? — Yes, undoubtedly. 

819. In which province do they more nearly 
approach the true valuation ? — That is what we have 
been trying to find out. Perhaps you would put that 
question to Mr. Sharland, because I think he has some 
figures, and could answer that better than I could. 

820. (To Mr. Sharland.) Would you tell us what 
you consider the relation between Griffith’s valuation, 
and the true valuation in the different provinces ? — 
(Mr. Sharland.) It would be impossible to give any 
definite opinion as to that, because there is no means 
whatever of estimating the annual value of the tenant’s 
improvements and of the goodwill. I see that Sir 
John Barton, who is the Commissioner of Valuation, 
in giving evidence before the Select Committee on 
Irish Valuation Acts in 1902, stated that he had, before 
giving evidence before the Financial Relations Commis- 
sion in, I think it was, 1896, endeavoured to arrive 
at some proportion between the true rateable value 
and the fair rent, but the circumstances varied so greatly 
on the different farms that he had found it was absolutely 
impossible to establish any relation. The nearest guide 
you could possibly get, if one had access to it, would be 
information before the Land Commission. In the cases 
where fair rents have been fixed — and a large number 
of tenants in Ireland have had fair rents fixed — in 
arriving at the amount of the fair rent, the amount of 
the full rent which would be payable is first estimated ; 
having got that, the Sub-Commissioners or the Com- 
missioners who are dealing with it, ascertain and state 
what they consider is the letting value of the tenant’s 
improvements, this sum is deduoted from the full rent, 
and the remaining amount is the fair rent which is fixed 
as payable on the land. 

821. (The Bishop of Boss.) There is one small point, 
but I do not think it will change matters very much. 
In discussing the price of land stock, you stated that 
the land stock would bring 89 out of 100 P — (Mr. Sowe.) 
YeB. 

822. Therefore the people in Ireland should get 
credit for income tax on the proportion of 89 out of 
the 100 ; I think that was your idea ? — It was entirely 
based upon what I gathered from a reply given here 


the other* day by Sir George Murray. I understood 
him to say that in fixing the amount of the purchase 
annuity, it was only fixed at such a sum as would in the 
agreed time and at the agreed rate per cent, recoup the 
Government to the extent of the 89. 

823. In point of fact the tenant pays the annuity 
not upon the 89, but upon the 100 ? — Then I was under 
a misapprehension, and I have misread Sir George 
Murray’s evidence. 

824. At the same time, in fair play, I must 
admit that there is something in the point. The 
tenant becomes liable for 100Z., and he pays annuity 
on that 100Z. ; that 100Z. of land stock when 
converted into cash to pay the vendor, is worth only 
89Z., and then the taxpayers of the United Kingdom 
must make up the difference between the 89Z. and the 
100Z. Therefore you see there is something in the 
point, but at the same time the tenant is paying on 
the 100Z. The misfortune is that the stock market 
stands as it does; the tenant does not gain, but the 
public lose? — I suppose you would agree that that 
does not alter the proposition as advanced by me 
that, so far as the interest on Lush land stock is met 
out of payment made by purchasing tenants under 
the Irish Land Acts, to that extent the tax should be 
treated as if the tax had been raised in Ireland under 
schedule A. 

825. (Lord Pirrie.) In reference to your answers to 
the Chairman about the revaluation of Dublin and 
Belfast, although Belfast had a new valuation in 1906, 
the other cities in Ireland, such as Dublin and Cork, 
are still on the Griffith's valuation P — Yes. 

826. Am I right in assuming that if Dublin were 
valued as Belfast was a few years ago, the increase 
there would be considerably more than it was in Belfast, 
for the reason that Belfast, at the time of Griffith’s 
valuation and afterwards, had increased so rapidly that 
the houses were practically entirely new ? — Possibly. 

827. That great extension of new warehouses and 
streets on sti-eets, practically prevented that increased 
valuation which everybody expected to take place in 
Belfast ? — Yes. 

828. Whereas in Dublin the great main streets of 
Dublin are to-day exactly as they were valued by 
Griffith ? — Yes. 

829. Am I light therefore, in assuming that the 
revaluation, as far as Dublin, Cork, Waterford, and 
Derry are concerned, would show a very considerable 
increase and one that would be greater than what did 
take place in Belfast a few years ago ? — Personally I 
think it probably would be as you say, but it is a mere 
matter of opinion. 

830. I only wanted to get in on the notes, because I 
think it would be an important matter to show what 
the increased valuation will be on those lands P — Yes, it 
would be important. 

831. (Mr. Plender.) May it be assumed that the 
income tax results for the year 1910-11 will be fairly 
normal P — I should think that what is collected in the 
year 1910-11 will contain more arrears of 1909-10 than 
a normal year would contain of the preceding year’s 
arrears. 

832. Then we should want to know the outstanding 
amounts at the beginning and end of the year and 
adjust accordingly? — Yes. 

833. Do you think that the income tax yield in 
Ireland substantially represents the taxable capacity of 
the country P — That is a very difficult question, 
because it entirely depends upon how you are going to 
regard the taxable capacity. It has been an agreed 
canon that you should take the amount paid under 
schedule A, as applicable to the country in which 
it is collected, but in one sense if a man lives in 
England, and draws 20,000 Z. a year from Irish tenants, 
it might very well be argued that that does not add 
stability to Ireland. It is a drain upon the country 
to a great extent, is it not, although for the purpose 
of these figures we are calling that Irish taxation and 
crediting Ireland with it. Of course you may argue 
backwards from that, that that is the measure of 
Ireland’s ability, but I have always thought it was a 
very vexed and very thorny question as to how far you 
can regard the tax paid in Ireland, even under schedule A, 
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as a measure of Ireland’s taxable capacity. I asked 
the other day why it was that one measure was taken 
for realty and another for personalty, and so far as I 
could gather the chief reason was that there are abso- 


lutely no figures available to check realty in the same 
manner that there are to check personalty. 

834. (Chairman.) Are you speaking now of the tax 
under schedule A? — Yes. 


The Witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. William Gibbs Turpin, called and examined. 


835. (Chairman.) Yon are Comptroller of the 
National Debt? — Yes. 

836. The Committee wish to ask you some questions 
as regards what your relations are with Irish finance in 
respect to advances for land purchase in Ireland , and 
any other purposes in Ireland. Perhaps we might leave 
out land purchase for the moment. Have you much to 
do with advances for other purposes? — There are no 
active advances for other purposes in Ireland now ; they 
are practically all completed. 

837. First of all, have you financed the Local Loans 
Fund ? — Yes. 

838. They have made advances in Ireland, have they 
not, to the Commissioners of Public Works in 
Ireland for different purposes — Yes, that conies out of 
the Local Loans Fund. 

839. Perhaps you would give us some little account 
of the different operations that you have to undertake 
on that account in Ireland? — With regard to the 
Public Works Commissioners in Ireland we simply find 
them the money to lend out for local purposes. 

840. I have before me the first volume of .the 
Minutes of Evidence of the Royal Commission on 
Financial Relations between Great Britain and Ireland, 
and I would refer you to Appendix X, page 478? — 
Appendix X has reference to money lent by the 
National Debt Commissioners on the security of the 
Irish Church Temporalities Fund ; that has nothing to 
do with the Local Loans Fund. 

841. It is an account entirely in respect of the Irish 
Church Fund, is it ? — It was money lent on the security 
of the Irish Church Fund. 

842. How far is .that still alive? — At the present 
moment there is only 250,0001. due out of the whole 
of the money lent. We lent altogether 12,521,0001., 
and there is 250,0001. due. 

843. Then we may put that aside, practically ? — I 
think so. 

844. Now go to page 479, which deals with the 
Local Loans Fund, Ireland. There it is shown that 
you have advanced money to the Commissioners of 
Public Works, Ireland? — Those advances are for gene- 
ral purposes, public pur-poses. 

845. Is there any large balance outstanding at the 
present date? — In 1894 it was 7,898,0001., and at the 
present moment it is 9,622,0001. ; so it is only a little 
more. 

846. Are those loans for various miscellaneous pur- 
poses ? — Yes. They are all fully set out in one of the 
appendices to the Local Loans Fund Annual Account. 

S47. Shall we find them all in detail there ? — Yes. 

848. You cannot tell us very much about them, can 
you P — No ; we have nothing to do except to find the 
money. 

849. You find the money and advance it at a certain 
rate, is it ? — No, we have nothing to do with the rate. 
The Commissioners of Public Works are what we call the 
lending department for that purpose. They arrange 
the rate under Treasury regulations, and as they want 
money for advances for local purposes we find the 
money. They repay us this money with interest. The 
interest that they receive is not at any fixed rate, but 
the rate is such that it keeps the Local Loans Fund 
solvent. 

850. Do you advance the money in the form of 
annuities for a term of years ? — We advance them the 
cash and they repay us by means of annuities. 

851. How many years do those annuities run over P 
— They vary in term — 30, 40, or 50 years. They set 
up the annuity against the party to whom they lend the 
money, and when they receive the annuity they hand it 
over to us. 


852. Are they responsible to you ? — They are re- 
sponsible to Parliament, perhaps. The money they 
receive they hand over, and if it is short they have to 
apply to Parliament to make it good if there bo any bad 
debt. 

853. Is any part of the money that goes to pay your 
annuity voted in respect to any part of the services, or 
is it pretty well all collected P — It isall collected, except 
in the case of a bad debt. 

854. In the event of a bad debt, I suppose the money 
would have to be voted in order to repay you ? — Yes. 

855. (The Bishop of Ross.) There is a profit made, is 
there not, on these Local loans ? — Yes, a small profit. 

856. There is a sum of 130,0001., a year which first 
has to be taken out by way of profit? — That ceased 
many years ago. You are thinking of the Restitution 
Fund, and that ceased in 1897. 

857. (Chairman.) Now the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners ; in what way do they differ from the 
Commissioners of Public Works, Ireland? — 1 do not 
know why those loans were made from England with- 
out looking it up. It is so many years ago, and I have 
never had occasion to look it up. 

858. At the present moment is there much out- 
standing in respect of the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners ? — 110,0002. only. 

859. That, again, is rather on the same footing jih 
the Irish Church advances, aud may be disregarded? 
— Yes. 

860. Will that 110,0001. come in, in the course of 
time ? — Yes. 

861. It is not lost audit is not in arrear? — No, that 
is good. 

862. (Mr. 1‘hmlc.r.) Although guaranteed by the 
British Government there is no annual charge oil the 
votes in respect of that guarantee ? — No. 

863. (Chairman.) The mass of money advanced by 
the National Debt Commissioners which is at present 
outstanding is in respect of the advances t<> the Com- 
missioners of Public. Works and to the Irish Land Com- 
missioners, is it not? — Yes, that is so. 

864. Now let ns take the Laud Commissioners ; 
they, of course, are under a different Act? — Yes. They 
liad outstanding in 1894 7,857,000/., and in 1910 
7,908,0001. 

865. Was the first figure in respect to land purchased 
prior to 1894 P— It was in respect of Jaud purchased up 
to 1891. There is all the Ashbourne Act laud pur- 
chased in that — 10,000,0001. 

866. Would you say again what the figure is at the 

present clay which compares with that 7,857,0001 ? 

7,908,0001. 

867. It is almost the same ; why does it not show 
any increase or decrease? — The amount actually ad- 
vanced was 8,249,0001. in 1894, and since then it has 
gone up to 10,029,0001., so it lias gone up 2,000,000!., 
and that has been practically repaid. 

868. Are purchases still made under that Act ? 

No ; they have practically ceased ; there was a limit of 

10,000,0001. 

869. There were the Purchase of Land (Ireland) 
Act, 1885, and the amending Acts of 1887 to 1889, 
which are known as the Ashbourne Acts p — Y oh. 

870. Then we come to the Purchase of Land (Ire- 
land) Act, 1891 : would an advance under that also bo 
included in this sum P — No, those advances wem made 
in guaranteed stock. 

871. How does the account under the first Act stand ? 
—We did not control that. The stock was issued by 
the Land Commission in Ireland. 

872. And you had nothing to do with it P — No, wo 
only kept the sinking fund of that account. 
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873. ( The Bishop of Boss.) Was there not another 
Act in 1896 ? — Yes; but that still followed the lines of 
the Act of 1891. 

874. (Chairman.) And jon did not find the money 
for it ? — That was done in stock, still. 

875. The next important Act is the Act of 1903; 
under the Act of 1903 what exactly are your functions ? 
— Practically, our functions are to find all the money. 
We find the money for the advances, and we find the 
money for the Land Purchase Aid Fund — that is, for 
the bonus. There are certain advances since the Act 
of 1909 made in stock ; we have to find no money, but 
we have to manage that stock. 

876. Do you hold the stock? — The stock is issued 
to the public. 

877 . But if you have fluids, such as savings bank 
funds, could you advance this money ? — Yes, and we ■ 
have done so. 

878. Does that avoid creating stock P — No ; we have 
to create stock to repay. 

879. To create stock which you hold? — Yes. It is 
what you might call taken up privately. 

880. (The Bishop of Boss.) Do you advance also 
sums from the Local Loans Fund for land purchase ? — 
We have advanced a little. 

881. (Chairman.) What is the total amount issued 
to the public ? — If you would not mind me putting it 
in another way I could answer you. The total amount 
of stock issued is 50,709,000Z., and the National Debt 
Commissioners have got of that 25,815,OOOZ.— a little 
more than half. 

882. (Mr. Blender.) Are those the figures for March 
1911? — Yes; 31st March. 

883. (Chairman.) Has that 25,000,000Z. been ad- 
vanced out of savings bank money? — Mostly out of 
savings bank money— Post Office and Trustee Savings 
Banks — but some of it from the Local Loans Fluid. 
That rneaus that when the Local Loans Fund had a 
balance, and they had no immediate use for it, it was 
advanced, and stock has had to be created since to find 
the money to repay those advances. 

884. You look only to the Land Commissioners, of 
course, for your interest and Sinking Fund? — Yes, they 
are responsible. 

S85. Do they pay you at fixed dates ? — No, they 
pay us as they receive the annuities. The gale days 
when the annuities become due are December 1 and 
June 1, and if the December money is not paid by 
January 31, that is, two months afterwards, the diffei - - 
ence is drawn from the Guarantee Fund under the name 
of arrears. 

886. Then you are protected by the Guarantee Fund? 
— Yes. 

887. I have got before me the accounts of the Land 
Commission of 1909-10 ; the first item of their receipt 
is, Money received from National Debt Commissioners 
under 1885-87 Acts, 20,OOOZ. ? — Those are the Ash- 
bourne Acts, I suppose. 

888. The next item is repayment of principal; 
would that also be under the Ashbourne Acts P — They 
give then- account in a lot of detail, if I remember 
rightly. 

889. These accounts of the Land Commissioners 
have nothing to do with the 1903 Act? — I should t.blnV 
they would towards the end under a special heading, 
but I have not got them account with me. 

890. I think you gave evidence before Mr. Runci- 
man’s Committee on Irish Land Purchase Finance ? — 

I did. 

891. Was the evidence that you gave on that 
occasion printed ? — It was privately printed for the use 
of the Committee. 

892. Therefore it would be available for our use? — 

I have no doubt. 

833. Was it given at any great length? — There are 
several pages of it. 

894. What do you publish in regard to these 
matters ? Do you publish a report of your own that 
we could refer to? — We publish an annual account of 
the Irish Land Purchase Fund, and I have here the 
last one that has been printed (handing in same). 

895. I see that is for the year 1910 ? — Yes. 

896. I see the Land Purchase Fund comprises three 
s (6)8650. 


distinct accounts — advances made in which the capital 
raised has a corresponding asset in the annuities pay- 
able by borrowers ; then there is the Guarantee Fund, 
which is a security for their due payment; and then 
there is the excess stock. Does the advances account 
show the principal amount advanced, which is met by 
the annuities payable by the tenant ?— That is so. 

897. What is the excess stock account? — The excess 
stock is the extra amount of stock over 100Z. that you 
have to raise in order to get 100Z. to advance to the 
tenant. If you have to raise 110Z. to provide 100Z. for 
the tenant, his annuity would repay the 100Z. stock 
with interest, and the 10Z. stock would have to be re- 
paid under the heading of excess stock. 

S98.. Where does the money come from for that ? — 
In the first instance it came from the Ireland Develop- 
ment Grant through the Guarantee Fund, and after 
that, since the Act of 1909, the rest has to come from 
the British Exchequer. 

899. Did the Act of 1909 alter it? — Yes. 

900. Is the Ireland Development Grant now free 
from that liability? — We have exhausted that. 

901. The whole thing ?— Yes, the 160.000Z. Develop- 
ment Grant is exhausted now, or rather appropriated 
would be the better word. 

902. What is the present charge on the Exchequer? 
— The present charge is 28.000Z. a year. 

903. (The Bishop of Boss.) For excess stock ? — Yes. 

904. Then there is a further charge on the votes in 
respect of the Land Purchase Aid Fund ? — Yes. 

905. That is the bonus to landlords? — Yes. The 
whole of that is charged on the Exchequer in the Irish 
Land Commission Vote. 

906. What change did the Act of 1909 make? — 
The principal change was that it made all future 
advances repayable by a 3j per cent, annuity instead 
of a 3{ per cent annuity. 

907. And it increased the amount of the tenant’s 
annuity ? — Yes. 

908. By a corresponding amount? — It naturally 
will. They have to pay 3i per cent, on the purchase 
money; before, they paid 3j percent. If the purchase 
money is less in consequence, the charge might not be 
more; it just depends whether the landlord or the 
tenant has to bear the difference ; that is a matter of 
arrangement between them. 

909. Have you made issues under the Aet of 1909 ? 
— Not very many. 

910. Have any loans been issued under it? — Yes, to 
the amount of 407.000Z. 

911. Have you gone to the public under the Act of 
1909? — Under the Act of 1909 we issue 3 per cent, 
stock and we do not advance in cash for future agree- 
ments. We have made money advances under the Act 
of 1909 for the old agreements that have been lodged 
before. 

912. Were the old agreements that had been entered 
into before a certain date to have the benefit of the 
original Act? — Yes; they were contracts made. 

913. Under the Act of 1909 can you issue stock 
which bears 3 per cent, interest P — We can issue stock 
bearing 3 per cent, interest in addition to 2 2 per cent, 
under the old Act. 

914. And that you issue to the landlord in lieu of 
cash? — For future agreements, but for pending agree- 
ments we could issue the 3 per cent, stock in the 
market now to raise the money and make advances in 
cash. We issued 4,000,0OOZ. in 1910. 

915. (The Bishop of Boss.) Of 3 per cent, stock? — 
Yes, at 92£. 

916. (Lord Pirne.) Did you not issue stock the 
other day ? — To ourselves ; it was gazetted. We took 
2,000,000z. ourselves on April 5. 

917. (The Bishop of Boss.) Was not the 4,500, 000Z. 
taken up by the public? — It was 4,OOO.OOOZ.; some of it 
was taken up by the public and the other was arranged. 
It was all taken up ; it was a public issue. 

918. Under the Act of 1903 it was more or less 
understood, was it not, that you were not to he called 
upon to provide more than a certain amount every 
year ? — Mr. Wyndham, in introducing the Act, said it 
would not be more than 5,000,0001. a year for the first 
three years. There was nothing stated in the Act. 
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919. ( Lord Pirrie .) Was there not a limit to the 
total amount in the Act? — I do not think so. 

920. (Chairman.) Now can you give us what has 
been the amount advanced in this way since 1903? — In 
1904 it was 294,000/. ; in 1905, 4.796,000/.; in 1906, 

5 514,0001. ; in 1907, 5,982, 000Z. ; in 1908, 5,373,000/.; 
in 1909, 7,358,000/. ; in 1910, 8,225,000/. ; and in 1911, 
5,537,000/. in cash, 2,508,000/. in 2j per cent, stock, 
and 407,000/. in 3 per cent, stock. 

921. What determines in each year the amount of 
stock to he issued ? — I think the determining factor has 
been the amount that the Irish Land Commission were 
ready to take. 

922. Not the amount you were disposed to put upon 
the market? — No. We have never asked them to hold 
their hand in putting forward their claim. 

923. No check has been put upon the carrying out 
of the land purchase agreement owing to the difficulty 
of finding money in the London market? — No, not on 
oui- side. 

924. Therefore, you have been able to find all the 
money that is required and for which they were ready ? 
— Yes, that is so. 

925. As regards all that, you know nothing; you 
only come in when they are ready for the money ? — 
That is so. 

926. (Lord, Pirrie.) Up to the Act of 1903 was there 
not a loss on the issue of stock ? — I do not think so. 

927. And no fund to meet that loss ? — No ; we have 
always paid our way. 

928. When the Development Grant was absorbed, 
what happened? — Then we had the Guar:intee Fund, 
which amounted to over 1,000,000/. ; wehad the right to 
go to the Guarantee Fund if we wanted. 

929. Where would the Irish Government have got 
that money from ? — The money goes to the Guarantee 
Fund from the Exchequer. The Guarantee Fund is 
money intercepted on its way from the British Ex- 
chequer to the Local Taxation Account in Ireland. 
That money is intercepted and placed on the Guarantee 
Fund to meet any claims for Irish land piu-chase before 
it is let free. 

930. (Chairman.) What amount is intercepted each 
year? — Very little. The excess stock goes on the 
Guarantee Fund, but I will not give you that item as 
an intercepted one, because it never goes to the rate- 
payer, and it never went to the Local Taxation Account. 
We intercepted 61,000/. in 1907, and of that we repaid 
6,000/. in 1908; in 1909 we intercepted 33,000/., in 
1910, 1,480/. and in 1911, 3,410/. Those were for 
deficiencies of income. Then we have had some drafts 
on the fund for arrears which have all practically been 
repaid almost immediately afterwards. 

931. (Lord Pirrie.) Who found the money to pay 
that ? — The Guarantee Fund. 

932. Was there a grant? — Certain grants from the 
British Exchequer go in relief of rates in Ireland ; the 
money goes to the Local Taxation Account, and before 
it is applied to the Local Taxation Account it has to 
stand on the Guarantee Fund to guarantee this Irish 
finance. Then if we are short on our Irish Land 
Purchase Fund we go to the Guarantee Fund for that 
shortage: and these are the amounts we drew for 
deficiency of income from the Guarantee Fund. 

933. (Chairman.) Was the Guarantee Fund created 
with reference to the Act of 1903 and by the Act of 
1903 P — It was first created under the Act of 1891, but 
it was enlarged for the Act of 1903. 

934. (Mr. Plender.) Is there any rule which guides 
you as to the amount you intercept of that which 
passes from the Exchequer P — Yes, it is the amount of 
the actual deficiency on the Irish Land Purohase Fund. 
The amount has got down to practically nothing now. 
It was 1,480/. in 1910, and 3,410/. hi 1911, and of that 
3,410/. we have, I think, repaid 2,000/. since. 

935. (Mr. Gladstone.) Is that because the loans were 
issued at a better price ? — No. It has nothing to do 
with the excess stock. The excess stock was on the 
development grant, which does not go to the Local 
Taxation Account. What the Development Grant does 
not find the British Exchequer does now. That was 
under the Act of 1909. We had not exhausted the 
Development Grant before 1909; the Development 


Grant was enough to meet our requirements for excess 
stock up to the passing of the Act of 1909 and a little 
afterwards. 

936. (Lord Pirrie.) Supposing the Irish Land Office 
had passed a payment for 10, 000,000/. towards bind pur- 
chase instead of 5,000,000/. P — Then we should have ex- 
hausted the Development Grant. 

937. Was that not the only reason that blocked the 
purohase being completed? — Tlio only thing is we 
undertook to provide the money, and we were always 
ready to provide any money they asked for. If there 
has been any delay on their side we did not know it, or 
the reason of it. 

938. But they knew that if they had used up ( lie 
Development Grant they were bound to find the 
balance F — From the Guarantee Fund, certainly. 

939. That is why they did not come forward, is it 
not? — They kept it quiet why they did it. 

940. ( The Bishop of ltoss.) What was the lowest 
price at which you issued 2, per cent, guaranteed 
stock? — 82/. 8s. Id. 

941. How much did yon issue at that, price ? — 
3,000,000/. 

942. (Chairman.) What date was that? — April 6, 
1910. 

943. What does the stock stand at now ? — 83/. 

944. What is the difference between it and Consols P 
—ljf to 2. 

945. (Lord Pirrie.) It is usually about 2 higher 
than Consols, is it not P — Yes. 

946. (Chairman.) Why is there so little difference P 
What is the explanation of it? — The explanation is that 
the hind stock is a stock which is being watered, as we 
say. If you keep on increasing the supply the price is 
bound to go down if the supply exceeds the demand, 
whereas with. Consols there is no addition to those. 
That is one of the reasons and the chief reason, I 
think. 

947. I do not quite see why it should. II. is guar- 
anteed by the British Government, is it not?— Yes. It 
is quite as good iis Consols, as regards security. 

948. (Mr. Plunder.) But it is not so good in (lie 
market? — It is not so good as regards marketability. 

949. (Chairman.) You cannot always sell it. if you 
want to, I suppose? — You can sell it at a price, hut not 
so readily as Consols. 

950. Do you advise the Government ns regards 
issues of stock when the market is suitable and so on? 
Our broker does, but the Treasury have the actual 
issue of the stock. 

951. (The Bishop of Boss.) Might I trouble you for 
some more figures at which the stock was issued — 
some of the next lowest? — The next lowest was 
82/. 18s. fid. on 31st May, 1910. 

952. (Mr. Adams.) For what amount? — 1,000,000/. 

958. (The Bishop of Jloss.) I merely want a few 

specimens. At tlio first time was it not 92/.? — 
No. 87/. 

954. Was there not an issuo at 89/.? — Yes, the 
second. The first issue of 5,000,000/. was at 87/. — 
that was in March 1904; the next was 89/. 8s. 8 d. 

955. Wiis there not an issue at 92/. taken up by the 
Local Loans Fund, or something of that land ? — There 
was an issue of 92Z. 0s. Id. ex dividend taken up by the 
National Debt Commissioners. That is the highest. 

956. For 4,000,000/. P— For 1,000,000/. 

957. (Mr. Adams.) Have you got a statement there 
showing the different amounts? — Yes. It is really a 
continuation of a paper published in September 190*9. 

958. (Chairman.) Perhaps you will hand that in 
for our information? — Yes (handing in table). 

959. Does that bring the information down to dateP 
—Yes. 

960. Does that give the issues from the first P — 
Yes, in chronological order. 

961. (Mr. Adams.) And the rates? — Yes. 

962. (Mr. Plender.) Speaking generally, doeH the 
fall in the issue price of Irish land stock correspond 
with the fall in Consols P — Generally. 

963. That being so, the fact that tlio Irish land 
stock is issued in driblets does not really affect the 
market price P — That I should not like to say. Every 
addition to the corpus of stock is bound to affeot tbe 
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price unfavourably. As long as you increase the sup- 
ply you are bound to depreciate the price. 

964. That depends upon the amount of the supply, 
does it not? — Yes; but if the supply is sufficient for 
the time then if you increase it the supply exceeds the 
demand and the price is bound to go down. 

965. (Chairman.) Have Irish laud stock and Consols 
ever been closer together than they are now, or much 
further apart than they are now ? — They were further 
apart at first. 

966. (Lord Pirrie.) Were they further apart in 
1906 ? — Yes. In 1906 the land stock was 921. 

967. Have you got the price of Consols thenP — 
No, not here. 

968. (Chairman.) After you have advanced the 
money you have nothing to do with the collection of 
the land annuity, have you — you look merely to the 
Land Commissioners P — Yes. 

969. As a matter of fact, do you get your money at 
about the right sort of dates P — We are bound to get it 
within two months of the due date, because we draw it 
from the Guarantee Fund if they do not pay. 

970. In the event of that happening, what do you 
do, whom do yon apply to — the Treasury ? — Through 
the Treasury. 

971. Who has charge of the Guarantee Fund ? — The 
Treasury Remembrancer in Ireland. 

972. Will he make the payment to you P — Yes. 

973. (Mr. Plender.) Have the amounts you have 
taken from the Guarantee Fund from time to time been 
recouped ? — Not those I read out just now. 

974. How much do they amount to ? — 93,0001. 

975. Is that the net difference ? — That is the net 
difference of what you might call the permanent draft 
on the Guarantee Fund, excluding excess stock which 
was charged on the Development Grant. 

976. (Mr. Adams.) How much has altogether been 
charged on the Development Grant ? — Up to 1911, 

592.0001. Then we got up to the limit of 160,0001., and 
in 1911 we draw the whole of the Development Grant. 

977. (Chairman.) The Development Grant is 185,0001. 
is it not? — But 25,0001. is already hypothecated, 

20.0001. to the Congested Districts Board and 5,0001. to 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

978. That 160,0001. you will go on taking for the 
next sixty or seventy years, I think ? — Yes. - 

979. Where is the Development Grant charged? — 
To the Consolidated Fund. 

980. Supposing you have made a demand upon the 
Guarantee Fund in respect of arrears which have not 
been collected by the Land Commissioners, and they 
subsequently collect those, what happens ? — They pay 
over all they collect to us, and then we repay the 
Guarantee Fund. 

981. If ever you get more than was actually due to 
you at that moment, would you make a repayment to 
the Guarantee Fund? — We never get more than is due 
to us. 

982. At the end of two months, if you have not re- 
ceived all you ought to have received by that date, do 
you apply for a payment under the Guarantee Fund, 
and is it made to you then? — Yes. 

983. Subsequently the Land Commissioners in Ire- 
land might have collected those from arrears P — Yes, 
and they do. They hand them over to us, and we 
repay them periodically once a month over to the 
Guarantee Fund. 

984. You know nothing about the individuals who 
are in arrear; you merely know the Irish Land Com- 
missioners are in arrear to you? — Yes ; in fact they tell 
us the amount that is in arrear, and then on their cer- 
tificate we make out another certificate, drawing it upon 
the Guarantee Fund. 

985. Would that be much of an account to give us 
— the drafts upon the Guarantee Fund and the repay- 
ments in respect of arrears ? — The statement I gave 
you just now has an account of the Guarantee Fund on 
page 5 which gives that information to a certain ex- 
tent. 

986. I see from that that the aggregate of the 
advances from the Guarantee Fund up to 31st March, 
1909, was 407,0001.? — Yes, that is the outstanding 
balance. 


987. You owed the Guarantee Fund, as it were, 

407.0001. at that time? — Yes. That includes the Ire- 
land Development Grant. 

988. During the year ended 31st Marah 1910, there 
was added to that balance arrears in respect of capital 
and income amounting to 75,0001. ? — Yes. 

989. Then there was a deficiency of income amount- 
ing to 18,0001. ; what is the meaning of that — what is 
the deficiency of income? — That is a draft on the 
Guarantee Fund where we have not got enough to pay 
the interest on the stock. 

990. How does that arise ? What distinguishes the 
deficiency of income from arrears in respect of 
drafts P — Arrears in respect of advances are recoverable, 
but a deficiency of income generally would be irrecover- 
able. Some of that 18,0001. must have been recovered, 
and I daresay it will show on the other side. 

991. (The Bishop of Boss.) Thatarises, I think, from 
the date on which the stock is issued ? — Partly that. 

992. And the date at which the interest begins — 
there is a kind of interval? — You will find it all 
explained, I think, in the Runciman Report. 

993. (Chairman.) The third addition to the debit is 
Annuities in respect of excess stock; those naturally 
come out of the Guarantee Fund, do they not? — The 
Ireland Development Grant. 

994. That is 185.000Z. Then you repaid on account 
of arrears 69,000Z., whereas you had arrears during that 
year of 75,0001., so on balance you were 6.000Z. to the 
bad ? — Yes. 

995. As regards the deficiency of income, you re- 
paid more than you drew? — Not quite, I think. 

996. You repaid 19,0001. odd. The net result is 
that your balance on March 21st was 54S.0001., the in- 
crease being practically almost entirely due to excess 
stock ? — Yes. 

997. Has that come to an end ? — It will go on at 
the rate of 160,0001. each year; it is the Ireland Develop- 
ment Grant. 

998. Will it go on growing? — Yes. It cannot grow 
beyond the 160,0001. a year — that is the limit : but that 
balance will be increased by 160,0001. each year in 
respect of the Development Grant. 

999. (Mr. Plender.) But the annual vote could never 
be more or less than 160,0001. ? — No, notnow. It was 
less up to last year. In 1911 we absorbed the lot, and 
went to the Exchequer for a little more. 

1000. (The Bishop of Boss.) The Chairman asked 
you if the amount falling on the Guarantee Fund would 
increase. It seems to me that it might increase in this 
way : the arrears of annuities due by the tenants fall 
for the time being on that Guarantee Fund, and the 
greater the number of purchasing tenants, naturally 
the percentage of those in arrear will go up in propor- 
tion to the total number? — Yes. 

1001. Consequently, if land purchase goes on, a 
larger sum will fall for the time being on the Guarantee 
Fund ? — Yes. That very point has been explained in 
an answer given in Parliament. The arrears at each 
gale are bound to increase as long as the advances are 
increasing, and so that will go on until they get to the 
limit. 

1002. Until you get to the end of the sixty-eight 
years, that is. Of course the total amount of bad debts 
is very small ? — Yes. 

1003. But of coiu-se there will be a floating debt 
that will keep growing and growing, and will be taken 
out of the Guarantee Fund for the time being? — Yes. 

1004. The amount that will remain due at any 
particular time will become greater and greater as the 
years go on ? — And as long as we are advancing. As 
soon as we get to the end of the advances, then it will 
get to a stationary amount. 

1005. And then you will go down the other side ? — 
Yes. But the increase is very small ; you see it is only 

6.0001. in the year. 

1006. And the total amount of bad debts is much 
smaller? — Yes, it is infinitesimal. 

1007. (Mr. Adams.) Is the constitution of the 
Guarantee Fund anywhere explained? — Yes, it is ex- 
plained in the Runciman Report. I have a special 
memorandum I wrote myself on the Guarantee Fund, 
and if you like I could send you that. I wrote it for 
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the Runciman Committee. There is also one on Irish 
Land Purchase Finance. I think you might have those 
two ; they were brought up to date and printed specially 
for that Committee. 

1008. (Chairman.) Would they want bringing up 
to date now ? — I think not. I think |they have served 
their purpose by the Act of 1909. They would give 
you a very good idea of the Irish Land Finance, the 
cause of the loss, and everything else. 

1009. (The Bishop of Boss.) You mention 


50.000. 000?. of cash for land purchase under the Act 
of 1903, and then you mentioned u figure of 

25.000. 000?., but I did not quite catcli the distinction 
between the two figures P — The to till amount of stock 
that we have issued for advances and for the Land 
Purchase Aid Fund was 50,709,000?., and tho National 
Debt Commissioners on their several accounts hold 
25,815,000?., so that we hold move than half. 

1010. And the other half only went to tho general 
public P — -Yes. 


The Witness withdrew. 
Adjourned. 


Thursday, 18th May, 1911. 


Present : 

Sir HENRY PRIMROSE, K.C.B., C.S.I. (Chairman). 

The Most Rev. The Bishop op Ross. i Mr. Henry Neville Gladstone. 

The Right Hon. Lord Pirrie, K.P. Mr. William Plender. 

Mr. W. G. S. Adams. I Mr. Aubrey Y. Symonds (Secretary). 

The Right Hon. Sir James B. Dougherty, K.C.B., C.Y.O. (who was accompanied by 
Mr. W. P. J. Connolly), called and examined. 


1011. (Chairman.) You are TJnder-Secretary for 
Ireland, Sir James, are you not? — Yes. 

1012. That means you are the permanent head of 
the Chief Secretary’s Department ? — That is so. 

1013. The Chief Secretary’s Department exercises 
a certain control and supervision over a good many of 
the Irish Departments, doeB it not ? — That is so, but in 
the name of the Lord Lieutenant, except in one 
instance. 

1014. Would you tell the Committee something 
about your relations with the different Irish Depart- 
ments P — There are ten public Departments which sub- 
mit estimates through the Lord Lieutenant, but over 
which His Excellency exercises but a limited control. 

1015. Would you give the names of those Depart- 
ments P — Those are the Irish Land Commission, the 
Board of National Education, the Endowed Schools 
Commission, which is a very small Department, the 
National Gallery of Ireland, also a very small Depart- 
ment, the Univereities and Colleges (Ireland), but 
that is rather a Vote than a Department, Hospitals and 
Charities, the Board of Charitable Donations and Be- 
quests, the Publio Record Office, and the Board of 
Intermediate Education. 

1016. Is that distinct from the General Education 
Department? — Yes. The Boai-d of National Education 
deals with primary education, and the Board of Inter- 
mediate Education deals with secondary education. 

1017. Is it a separate body? — It is quite a separate 
body. The principal income of the Board of Inter- 
mediate Education is derived from a capital sum of 

1,000,000?., which was taken from the Church sur- 
plus. 

1018. Where would one find the Vote for the 
Board of Intermediate Education in the Civil Service 
Estimates P — It is in the Local Taxation Account. 
There is one Department not under the control of the 
Lord Lieutenant, but of which the Chief Secretary is 
President and for which he is responsible to Parlia- 
ment. That is the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland. Under the arrange- 
ments made at the time of the passing of the Aot 
which established this Department, it was thought 
desirable to dissociate it from what is popularly known 
in Ireland as the Castle. 

1019. In what year was that Department estab- 
lished P — It was established in 1899. 

1020. Does that complete the list ? — Then there are 
four Irish Departments controlled by the Treasury, 


namely, the Public Works Office, tho Valuation Office, 
the Supreme Court, and the Treasury Remembrancer. 
Then there are fourteen Imperial and English Depart- 
ments performing duties in Ireland over whoso repre- 
sentatives the Lord Lieutenant exoreises no control 
whatever. Those inolude the Admiralty, tho War 
Office, the General Post Office, tho Bonrq of Inland 
Revenue, tho Board of Customs, tho Homo Office, tho 
Board of Trade, the Civil Service Commission, tho 
Friendly Societies Registry, the Local Government 
Board, the Publio Works Loan Commission, and the 
Quit Rent Office. 

1021. The Local Government Board in Ireland is 
not an Imperial Department, is it ; it is not a branch 
of the Local Government Board of England P — No, it 
is not. The Estimates for tho Local Government 
Board so far as regards its staffing are presented 
through the Chief Secretary’s Office, but the Board 
has ceased to be directly under tho control of the Lord 
Lieutenant since the passing of the Local Government 
(Ireland) Act, 1898. 

1022. (Lord Pirrie.) But tho Chief Secretary is tho 
head of it, is ho not P — The Chief Secretary is the head 
of the Department. Formerly all tho business of the 
Local Government Board passed through tho Chief 
Secretary’s Office; but now tho Vice-President, as tho 
head of the Department, goes to the Chief Sooretax-y 
and transacts his business with him. 

1023. (Chairman.) What is the position of the Chief 
Secretary on the Local Government Board P — He is 
President. 

1024. Is he President ex officio P — Yes. 

1025. The Public Works Commissioners are indepen- 
dent of you, are they not P — They are quite independent. 
They are a Department of the Treasury, and so is the 
Valuation Office. 

1026. Do you mean that the Commissioner of 
Valuation is entirely independent of the Irish Govern- 
ment P — Yes. He is-not appointed by the Irish Govern- 
ment; he is appointed by the Treasury in the same 
way as the Commissioners of Works; they are ap- 
pointed by the Treasury. 

1027. The Valuation Offioo is not under tho Irish 
Department in any shape or form P — It is a Treasury 
Department, and its principal work is to assist the 
Treasxiry in the assessment of Imperial taxation. 

1028. Taking the Departments included in Class III 
of the Civil Service Estimates, I do not think you have 
mentioned yet the County Courts ; are they in any way 
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under yon? — Yes. The County Courts Officers and 
the Besident Magistrates are a separate Tote. 

1029. Are they subject to the Lord Lieutenant ? — 
The Besident Magistrates are appointed by the Lord 
Lieutenant. 

1030. What about the Dublin Metropolitan Police ? 
— That is a Department under the control of the Lord 
Lieutenant ; so are the Boyal Irish Constabulary. 

1031. The same with the Prisons? — Yes. 

1032. The Befonnatory and Industrial Schools? — 
Yes. 

1033. And the Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum ? 

— Yes. I have taken the expenditure under those 

various Votes and Departments for three different 
periods, and it might be convenient if I gave a sum- 
mary to the Committee now of the expenditure under 
those various heads of Votes and Departments which 
are directly under the control of the Lord Lieutenant. 
I have taken the years 1889-90, 1893-4, and the Esti- 
mates for the present year. (See Appendix III. A.) 

1034. Why do you select that year 1889-90; is 
there any particular reason? — It was because in that 
year we had the first Treasury White Paper. The 
second year, 1893-4', is the date of the Second Home 
Buie Bill and of the Financial Delations Commission, 
I take the Estimates for the present year as showing 
what the expenditure is approximately at present. 

1035. (The Bishop of Ross.) By the present year do 
you mean 1911-12 ? — Yes. I find that the expenditure 
under this head of Departments and Votes under the 
control of the Lord Lieutenant in 1889-90 was 2.294.693Z., 
and in the second period, 1893-4, 2,227,860Z. 

1036. (Chairman.) There is very little difference 
there ? — Very little. The Estimates for the present 
year are 2,359,451Z. Those figures are taken from the 
Public Estimates, and where the Estimates do not dis- 
tinguish Irish Local Expenditure, I have had figures 
inserted for the purposes of the comparison with the 
amounts shown in the Treasury White Paper for 1909- 
10, No. 233. That was the best I could do. It will be 
observed that the expenditure of these Departments 
and Votes under the direct control of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant has not varied very muoh. Under the second 
head, that is to say, Departments submitting Estimates 
through the Lord Lieutenant but over which he exer- 
cises only a limited control, the expenditure has more 
than doubled. It has advanced from 1,016,8262. in 
1889-90 to 1,160, 457Z. in 1893-4, and to 2,436,251Z. in 
the Estimates for the present year. 

1037. Could you tell us what the services are on 
which the increase has taken place P — Yes, I could, if 
you go into detail; but perhaps I had better finish all 
I have to say generally first. As regards the third 
head, which is the Department not under the control of 
the Lord Lieutenant but of which the Chief Secretary 
is President, the Department of Agriculture and Tech- 
nical- Instruction for Ireland was not in existence in 
1889-90 or in 1893-4 for the purposes of the Vote, but 
in those years the Estimates provided for the Fishery 
and Veterinary Offices as well as including a Vote for 
the Science and Art Department; and all those are 
now included in the Vote for the Department of Agri- 
culture and Technical Instruction. 

1038. They amounted to a comparatively small 
sum, I understand? — Yes, they do not amount to 
much. 

1039. (Lord Pirrie.) Were they included in the 
1,160,0002. for 1893-4 P — The Estimates for those years 
did include the Fishery and Veterinary Offices as well aB 
the Science and Art Department. But now they appear 
under the head of the Department of Agriculture. 

1040. (Mr. Adams.) In your figure for 1911-12 they 
are not included ? — They are included in the Vote for 
the Department. 

1041. But they are not included in the Departments 
under the control of the Lord Lieutenant? — No; and 
that, of course, accounts for some reduction. 

1042. (Chairman.) The figures that you first gave 
us for the Departments under the immediate control of 
the Lord Lieutenant didjnot include the Constabulary 
did they P — Yes. 

1043. And the Dublin Metropolitan Police P — Yes. 


[Continued. 


1044. (The Bishop of Boss.) You have not given the 
figures for the Department of Agriculture so far, I 
think ? The Estimates for the present year for that 
Department are 456,519Z. 

1045. Have you totted up the figures for the Fishery 
and Veterinary Offices and the Science and Art De- 
partment? — I have not got them set out separately, 
but we can get them from the Estimates, In the four 
Irish Departments in Ireland which are controlled by 
the Treasury a great increase has taken place, but that 
you would naturally expect, inasmuch as the Vote for 
Old Age Pensions comes in there. 

1046. (Chairman.) If you excluded Old Age Pen- 
sions, what would the comparison be?— The figures 
that I have here are that the expenditure for 1889-90 
was 523,576?., and for 1893-4 573,904 2., and for the 
present year the Estimates are 4,190,OOOZ., from which 
you should deduct the amount of the Old Age Pensions 
— I do not know whether the exact amount has been 
actually ascertained, but, say, 2,000, 000Z. 

1047. (The Bishop of Boss.) It would be nearer 
3,000, 000Z. ? — Practically, if you deduct the Old Age 
Pensions, it means that the charges under this head 
have nearly doubled. 

1048. (Lord Pirrie.) Would you give the figures for 
Public Works ?— Public Works and Buildings in Ire- 
land have gone up from 204.805Z. to 281,22 0Z. 

1049. (The Bishop of Boss.) I expect that is largely 
accidental, owing to the building of the new College of 
Science ? — To some extent. 

_ 1050. That is costing, I think, 250,000?. or some- 
thing of that sortP — Yes, but there is of course only an 
instalment in the Estimates. 

1051. The payments are spread over two or three 
yeai's? — Yes. Mr. Connolly tells me the gross amount 
is 225.000Z. 

1052. (Chairman.) It comes to this, that in the 
Departments immediately under the Lord Lieutenant 
the expenditure has remained fairly stationary V — It has 
been pretty constant. 

1053. In respect of those over which he exercises 
only a limited control and in respect of those over 
which he exercises no control, the expenditure, apart 
from Old Age Pensions, has doubled or more U,-,n 
doubled in each case P — So it would appeal". The great 
growth of Irish expenditure has taken place in connec- 
tion with (1) the Vote for National Education, that is 
for primary education, which is now nearly double 
what it was in 1889-90 ; (2) the reorganisation of the 
Local Government Board under the Act of 1898 ; and 
(3) the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction, including the expenditure in connection 
with the Congested Districts Board, for the Estimates 
for the Congested Districts Board are in eluded with 
the Estimates for the Department of Agriculture. 
Finally there is the Land Commission, the expenditure 
on which has risen from 110,4852. in 1889-90 to 565,8952. 
in the Estimates for the present year. 

1054. (The Bishop of Boss.) That is not the expen- 
diture on the staff, is it P— Not wholly the expenditure 
on the staff. 

1055. It is the interest and the sinking fund on the 
bonus and also the interest and the sinking fund on the 
excess stock lost in flotation? — Yes, that has to be de- 
ducted. I think it was generally understood that the 
grant for the bonus was what the Treasury called a free 
grant to Ireland for the purpose of aiding the national 
settlement of a very disturbing question ; but these free 
grants have practically come to this, that they are paid 
for by an annual charge on the Irish Estimates, which 
includes a oharge for interest and for the sinking 
fund. 

1056. (Lord Pirrie.) And are not paid out of the 
Treasury direct P — They are charged against us in the 
Treasury Betum as Irish expenditure. Of course they 
come out of the Treasury; there is only one Treasury, 
and all the money comes out of that Treasury, but 
these free grants are charged against us ultimately in 
that paper as Irish expenditure. 

1057. (Chairman.) What do mean when you say 
they are charged against youP — It is mere book-keep- 
ing of course. In the Treasury Betum they are charged 
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against us as part of the Irish expenditure, though they 
are called free grants, and though I think it was assumed 
in the case of the grant for the bonus that it was to be 
an Imperial matter. 

1058. (The Bishop of Boss.) A gift? — Yes. 

1059. (Chairman.) But a gift constitutes expendi- 
ture. does it not P — I am aware of that. We must not 
lose ourselves between the reality and the system of 
book-keeping. 

1060. (The Bishop of Boss.) In the Act of 1909 the 
loss in the flotation of stock is also made a free gift, is 
it not? — Yes, but you know how that has worked 
out. 

1061. (Chairman.) You say that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant exercises only a limited control over the expen- 
diture of certain Departments ; what amount of control 
has he and what sort of limits are there ? — It is ex- 
tremely difficult to define. For instance, you have 
these Boards of Education which are composed of men 
selected for their eminence in educational matters. 
They claim a very large amount of independence in 
regard to their operations. The Lord Lieutenant might 
suggest to them certain matters, though he would have 
to do it very delicately indeed, but it is quite within 
their discretion to accept any suggestion which he 
might make. He cannot go to them and say, You 
must do this, and You must not do that. 

1062. (Lord Pirrie.) But they cannot spend money 
without his pel-mission can they — they could not go 
and exceed their Vote ? — They must submit to Treasury 
control of course. 

1063. (Chairman.) A very large amount of their 
expenditure is automatic, iB it not ? Under the rules 
established they have to pay grants in aid, and all that 
sort of thing at a certain rate P — Yes. As a matter of 
fact, so far as primary education is concerned, there 
is no rate in Ireland, and the whole cost of education 
is borne by the Treasury. 

1064. Given a school with a certain number of 
children, if all those children come up to a certain 
standard, you have got to pay so much per head, have 
you not ; in other words, you have got your capitation 
grants? — Yes. 

1065. Supposing the Board of Education in Ireland 
wanted to undertake some new departure in the direc- 
tion of grants for the encouragement of education, 
whose sanction would they have to get to that P — They 
would send their estimate for that purpose to the Lord 
Lieutenant, who, if he approved of it, would submit it 
to the Treasury with a recommendation. If he did not 
fully approve of it, and did not feel at liberty not to 
forward it, he would submit it without any recommenda- 
tion, leaving it to the Treasury to decide. 

1066. He would not refuse to support it then P — He 
could. If he disapproved of it, he would write back to 
them to say that he did not feel at liberty to submit 
this estimate to the Treasury. 

1067. Supposing, for instance, they wanted to do 
somet hin g in the way of extension classes of primary 
schools, would he not have complete power to negative 
that if he did not approve of itP — Yes, in the sense 
that he could refuse to submit their estimate of the cost 
to the Treasury and refuse to ask for Treasury sanction 
for these undertakings. 

1068. When it gets to the Treasury, the Treasury 
have a voice P — Yes, they are the supreme authority. 
They can ignore the recommendations of the Lord 
Lieutenant and constantly do so. 

1069. If it is suppox-ted bythe Lord Lieutenant, the 
Treasury might have some difficulty in refusing it, 
might they notP — I do not think the Treasury are 
affected by scruples of that kind. But I must say they 
are extremely considei-ate, and I have always found the 
Treasury behave very fairly. Now if you will pennit 
me, we might go through the departments and votes 
under the control of the Lox-d Lieutenant, if you think 
it is worth while to go into it in detail. 

1070. I do not know that we want to go into that 

in very great detail; but before we go to that perhaps 
w ® turn the White Paper. Have you any 

criticisms to make as regards the adjustments made by 
the Treasury on the revenue part ? — I have something 


to say in reference to the Treasury Return for 1908-9, 
which is the last that I was able to get before I came 
here. 

1071. We have been working upon that one already P 

It is the last Return which gives the full receipts for 

the financial year. It puts the actual revenue as col- 
lected in Ireland at 11,285,5002., and the adjustment of 
the actual revenue showing what is called Ireland's truo 
contribution to the National Exchequer gives 9,250,500/. 
as the net revenue produced by Ireland. The total 
expenditure is given in the Treasury Return for the 
same year- as 8,667,500/., showing a balance available 
for Imperial expenditure from Ireland of 583,000/. In 
the following year the revenue so far as collected — of 
course there was a failure owing to the failure to pass 
the Finance Act— amounted to 9,84(1,000/., and the not 
time contribution as adjusted amounted to 8,355,000/., 
which was something worse yon will observe. The 
expenditure in the same year amounted to 10,712,500/., 
leaving a deficit of 2,357,500/. chargeable against 
Ireland. Tbe first question which I think it is im- 
pox-tant to consider, if I may say so, is the method of 
adjustment by which Ireland’s true contribution to the 
National Exchequer has been arrived at. 

1072. We should like to have any criticisms you 
have to make upon those adjustments P — The revenue 
authorities themselves do not claixxx accuracy for their 
methods, except in one case, and that is the case of the 
adjustment of the Spirit Duties, which they say is based 
upon an examination of the statistics of the removal of 
spix-its under a permit from Ireland to Great Britain. 
Undoubtedly on adjustment made upon theso statistics 
carefxxlly aseex-tained would seem to hold out a promise 
of something like absolute accuracy; but if you turn 
to the Report of the Board of Oustoms and Excise for 
the year 1909-10, and if you compare that with the 
Report of the Department of Agriculture on the trade 
in imports and exports at Irish ports for the year ending 
December 31, 1909 (which is based on figures supplied 
by the Board of Customs and Excise to the Depart- 
ment), vox-y great doubt is thrown upon the figures 
which are given in the Treasury white paper as regards 
spix-its, the one article in which they Hay they can have 
perfect accuracy of adjustment. 

1073. May it not bo that the two Roturns are not 
actually comparable P — I was going to say that it will 
he ohsex-ved that the expox-ts and impox-ts in the Depart- 
ment’s Report are given for the calendar your and not 
for the financial yeax\ 

1074. I was not thinking of that so much. The 
Department of Agriculture’s Returns disclose all the 
movements of spirits, whether under bond or not under 
bond; now movements of spirits under bond do not 
affeot this questioxx — they would affect the totals of 
spix-its moved very much, but they have no effect at all 
upon the adjustment of the revenue. I think that is 
the real explanation. If the spix-its arc moved from 
Ireland to England under bond that does not affect 
this question of adjustment at all, does it P — I agree 
that would not affect the figures. 

1075. Therefore I do not think the Dopartmoixt of 
Agx-icultux-e’s figures in this particular cuae really give 
anyreason for questioning the accux-acy of the 'Treasury 
adjustment? — Perhaps you will allow me to give the 
figures which I have hex-e, and then we caxx see whother 
your criticism applies to them. The total number of 
proof gallons in Irish bonded wax-olxouses on March 31, 
1909, was 30,025,199; the total number of proof gallons 
manufactured in Ireland in the year 1909-10 was 
10,758,965 ; and the total number of proof gallons im- 
pox-ted into Ireland in that year was 402,954, making 
altogether 41,187,118 gallons. The total number of 
proof gallons in bonded warehouses on Max-clx 31,1910, 
was 31,525,563, the balance, being the number of gal- 
lons expox-ted and the number of gallons retained fox- 
consumption in Ireland, amounts to 9,661,555. The 
total number of gallons expox-ted for the year ending 
December 31, 1909 — as I have mentioned in one case 
the Returns are for the calendar year, and in the Trea- 
sury paper they are for the financial yoar — was 
6,156,523, the balance, which is the amount sent outfox- 
consumption in Ireland, being 3,505,032. In the 
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Treasury paper the amount of Spirit Duty actually 
collected in Ireland is stated to have been 2,892,000. 

1076. It is nearly 4,000,000 in the paper for 1908- 
9 P — I find I have been quoting the Treasury paper for 
1909-10. I think you will find the figures are right. 

1077. Shall we keep to 1908-9 ? — It is only an illus- 
tration, and does not matter what figures you take. 

1078. I do not much like figures which are used 
only as an illustration. There was a great disturbance 
owing to the non-passing of the Budget, and therefore 
the figures for 1909-10 are not very trustworthy. 
First of all, people did not pay more duty than they 
possibly could, because there was a question of what 
the Budget was going to do, whether the Spirit Duty 
was going to be raised or not. These figures, there- 
fore, are quite unreliable. The figures for 1908-9 are 
much more reliable, though they are a little disturbed 
by the Budget perhaps, because people, anticipating an 
increase in the duty, may have taken more spirits out 
of bond in March, 1909, than they otherwise would 
have done ? — I am not laying any great stress upon the 
figures, and I am not making any dogmatic assertion as 
regards these Returns under the head of Spirits. My 
point is rather to show that the method of adjustment 
leaves room for doubt as to whether it is accurate. 

1079. We have gone very closely into this question 
with the officers of Customs and Excise, and they have 
explained to us exactly what their procedure is as 
regards the removal of spirits and so on. Their evi- 
dence tended to show that there was extremely little 
room for any error as regards the statistics of spirits. 
I do not think the Returns of the Department of Agri- 
culture would give any ground for shaking the im- 
pression made upon the Committee by the witnesses, 
because they relate to a different period and to a differ- 
ent set of circumstances altogether. You can only 
apply the Department of Agriculture’s figures to any 
useful purpose by bringing in the Report of the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue as to the quantities in 
bond, the quantities exported, and so on ; but then the 
three months’ difference in date might make a very 
great difference in the results. As you know there are 
only certain periods of the year when they distil 
whiskey, and the movements of whiskey in bond or out 
of bond are very much influenced by the time of year 
in consequenoe ? — But would the relative proportions 
be greatly altered ? 

1080. Of course if you take it over a long period 
of years you might arrive at something useful, but I 
think it would take a great many more figures of that 
kind to shake the evidence of the officers of Customs 
and Excise when we have had explained to us the exact 
procedure followed in respect of any sort of removal 
under any set of circumstances P — I only throw this out 
as a matter which perhaps it might be worth while 
giving a little attention to, as to whether the method 
of adjustment in the case of spirits, which is only one 
of several cases I have had to consider, does not want 
looking into a little more closely. I do not want to 
push it further than that. 

1081. (Mr. P lender.) You do not suggest an alter- 
native method of arriving at the true income, do youP — 
No, because I do not know what the present method is. 

1082. (Chairman.) Will you now give us the other 
figures? We have got to the point where you had 
3,505,032 gallons left for consumption in Ireland on 
your own showing P — That is the balance sent out for 
consumption in Ireland. In the Treasury paper the 
amount of Spirit Duty actually collected in Ireland is 
stated at 2,892, OOOZ., and the adjustment is given as 
1,596,0003. Those are the figures for the financial year 
1909-10. The number of proof gallons represented 
by this duty would be 3,921,366 and 2,164,068 respec- 
tively, the first figure representing the Spirit Duty 
actually collected and the other figure the adjustment. 

1083. (Mr. Adams.) Do. do mean that 2,164,068 
gallons is the quanity actually consumed? — I say that 
this amount of duty represents so many gallons. 

1084. Those gallons being actually consumed in 
Ireland P — Of course. 

1085. (Mr. Plender.) Consumed or in bond to some 
extent? — No; sent out for consumption in Ireland. 


Perhaps I ought to apologise to the Committee, as I 
am not an expert in these matters. 

1086. (Chairman.) No ; this is very important. If 
doubts of this kind are held by people, and especially 
by people in your position, as regards the Treasury 
Return, one of the things that we particularly want to do 
is to see what room there is for any such doubt, and, if 
possible, to make up our minds whether there is any 
justification. We are therefore very glad to have any 
criticisms of this kind ? — My position is not to make 
dogmatic statements about matters about which I am 
not fully informed, but to suggest questions which 
perhaps the Committee might think it desirable to con- 
sider. 

1087. You remember, no doubt, that in the year 1893 
when the Home Rule Bill was on, Mr. Gladstone’s 
arrangement was very much upset by the discovery of 
great errors as regards these spirits? — Yes. 

1088. The Inland Revenue the moment they dis- 
covered it made confession, and an alteration had to be 
made in the Home Rule Bill in consequence. Some 
people might argue that as there was an error then 
there may be an error now. I should be inclined 
myself to argue the other way, that the very faot that 
an error had been made then and had to be made public 
under circumstances that were exceedingly painful and 
disagreeable to the Board of Inland Revenue, was 
rather in favour of their being extremely careful now. 
Would you not say so yourself? — I think very likely it 
has made them more careful, but whether it has secured 
infallibility is quite another thing. By the way, about 
the Department of Agriculture’s figures, might I point 
out that in their Report they say, “ These figures have 
“ been kindly supplied by the Inland Revenue and 
“ Customs Department.” It thus appears that Ireland 
was credited with the consumption of 2,164,068 gallons 
only, while according to the figures I have put before 
the Committee the number of proof gallons retained for 
consumption in Ireland was 3,505,032, or a difference of 
1,340,964. That is subject, of course, to the observation 
that the exports are given for the calendar year in the 
Report of the Department and not for the financial 
year as in the Treasury Return. 

1089. Have you applied the same method of calcula- 
tion to any earlier year which was not disturbed in the 
same sort of way P — I have not, but I should be happy 
to have the figures prepared for the Committee if that 
were thought desirable, and the Committee think it a 
matter worth looking into. (See Appendix III. B. and 
also Appendix II. G.) 

1090. (The Bishop of Boss.) I think if the same thing 
were shown in a succession of years, there would be 
much more force in the argument, because, inasmuch as 
the calendar- year does not correspond with the financial 
year, the particular nine months that was common to 
both might be peculiar, whereas if you had four or five 
years succeeding, any error that ocourred in the nine 
months of one year would be made good in the three 
months of the following year P — That is quite true. 

1091. Of course you cannot go back earlier than the 
Department’s statistics take you, but I think you will 
be able to produce the figures for 1905-6, 1906-7, 
1907-8, 1908-9, and 1909-10 P — Yes, for those five years. 

1092. (Chairman.) If you did it for five years, then 
on the aggregate of those five years I should think 
there ought not to be any very great difference. Of 
course the Department of Agriculture have to rely 
upon outside people for those figures ? — What they say 
is that the figures are supplied by the Customs and 
Excise. 

1093. (Mr. Adams.) I do not know whether you 
have had in view the statements published by the 
Customs and Excise in which they show the total 
quantity consumed in home-made and imported spirits 
retained for consumption in England, Scotland and 
Ireland ? — No, I have not seen those. 

1094. In those figures for the year 1909 it .is shown 
that the total quantity of home-made spirits retained 
for consumption in Ireland was 8,563,074 proof gallons, 
which is more or less on the same line as your own 
figure; so they have evidently that figure in the 
Customs F — My figure was 3,505,032. Would the 
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balance be spirits in bond, retained, but not sent out 
for consumption ? 

1095. There is only a difference of 60,000 gallons 
there, and it does not include what are called imported 
spirits P — I think your figures are for the financial year 
1908-9. My figures are for 1909-10. 

1096. (Chairman.) In the Customs, imported spirits 
would mean foreign spirits, like brandy imported direct 
from France P — But that does not alter the fact that 
Ireland is credited with a consumption so far as 
adjusted duty is concerned of 2,164,068 gallons only, 
while according to the figures of the Customs and the 
figures that I have now given, the total number of proof 
gallons retained for consumption in Ireland was very 
considerably higher, amounting to over 3,500,000 in 
each case. 

1097. (Mr. Adams.) Your point is that the adjusted 
figure is much too low p — Yes, that is my point. 

1098. (The Bishop of Boss.) And that more duty was 
paid in Ireland than we got credit for P — I really do not 
put it higher than this, that there are discrepancies 
which seem to disprove the contention that the adjust- 
ment of the spirit duties being based on an examination 
of the permit returns of removals must of necessity be 
perfectly accurate. I do not believe they are myself, 
but I submit it to the judgment of the Committee. 

1099. (Chairman.) Your ground for doubting them 
being the arguments that you have put before us ? — 
Hot wholly. 

1100. Would you tell us what other grounds you 
have P — I think you might assume human infirmity is 
one of the considerations to be taken into account. It 
is possible that these accounts are not entirely accurate, 
and I think it is partly the duty of this Committee to 
investigate them. I do not say that you will not ulti- 
mately arrive at the conclusion that they are so. 

1101. No Department can be absolutely accurate, 
but as far as the collection of duty is concerned they 
must be acourate, must they notP — Yes. 

1102. There is no doubt about that? — No. 

1103. Then this other thing is so closely connected 
with the collection of duty that there is every proba- 
bility that it is accurate, too ; it is not an absolutely 
independent check, it is not a separate procedure, but 
it is closely connected all through with the payment of 
dutyp — If you saw your way to the conclusion that 
Ireland ought to be credited with the amount of revenue 
actually collected, that would entirely satisfy me, and 
I should raise no question about the methods of adjust- 
ment. 

1104. But that would not of itself necessarily be 
satisfactory to Ireland, because surely you would be 
rather at the hazard of accident. It is a mere accident 
whether the duty is paid in Ireland or in England or 
in Scotland on Irish spirits that are going to be con- 
sumed in England or Scotland. A very slight change 
in the system of trade, or in the practice of the trade, 
might suddenly deprive you of a million of income that 
you had been enjoying, because the duty instead of 
being collected in Ireland would be collected where the 
spirits were being consumed. So that would not be 
altogether satisfactory ? — I might go now on to beer. 

I want to show you that I am a candid critic, if some- 
what hostile. As regards these duties the adjustment 
ment is made on the basis of the statistics of the transit 
of beer between the three Kingdoms, and the result is 
a very curious one. The result is to show that Ireland 
drinks twice as much beer as Scotland, the population 
of each country being about the same. I confess I find 
it very difficult to accept that conclusion. I am bound 
to say that the figures contained in the Report of the 
Department of Agriculture, on which I relied in the 
case of spirits, disclose a very large export of beer in 
the shape of porter from Ireland, and they appear to 
support the adjustment made as regards Beer Duty in 
the Treasury White Paper. 

1105. Would it really surprise you very much to 
find tha x a great deal more beer was drunk in Ireland 
than in Scotland? — It would, very much. 

1106. I am a Scotchman, not an Irishman; speak- 
ing for Scotland — I do not know about Ireland — there 
as not a great deal of beer drunk in Scotland, certainly-, 


it is not a common tiling to see people drinking beer in 
the public-houses there? — I have no personal knowledge 
as to that. 

1107. (The Bishop of Boss.) Beer drinking is going 
up in Ireland day after day, and whiskey drinking is 
going down P — I only mentioned beer for the purpose 
of admitting that the white paper, so far as regards 
beer, appears to me to be, if not accurate, incontestable. 

1108. (Chairman.) It is admitted that there is a 
considerable margin for error there. In the first place 
the statistics were got in the year 1903 -4, and things 
may have changed a good deal since then. Evon then 
they were very far from being perfect. The fallibility 
of figures, which yon dread so much in the ease of the 
Customs and Excise, would bo more likely to be ap- 
parent in these Returns which they have merely got 
from the Shipping Companies and the Railway Com- 
panies. So far as it goes, my impression would bo that 
the Treasury paper gives credit to Ireland for more 
than you would have expected under the cireuinstaneeB, 
having regard to Scotland? — It does not give us any- 
thing more than wo are entitled to. 

1109. From the point of view of consumption do 
you mean, or are you speaking from the point of view 
of collection? — From the point of view of Treasury 
book-keeping. 

1110. Do you mean that you are entitled to what 
is collected P — I am not in a position to contest 
the adjusted revenue credited to Ireland as regards 
beer, because the figures which I got. from the 
Department of Agriculture yiold very much tho same 
result as is given iu the Treasury White Paper; and I 
want to admit that. Then there are some small 
things, not of very great importance from a revenue 
point of view, hut of some value :is indicating the 
trustworthiness of theso methods of adjustment, such 
as cocoa, chicory, coffee, dried fruits. On all these the 
adjustment is bused upon population proportions. 
The adjustments as given require us to assume that 
Ireland, a country in which, as liis Lordship knows, tea 
is the popular beverage, consumes oooon, chicory, and 
coffee as freely as Great Britain. I do not believe 
that anybody who knows Ireland will, for a single 
moment, accept that. 

1111. (Thu Bishop of Boss.) We arc credited with 
an excess of those articles V — Yes. Nobody who knows 
Ireland will think that tho poorer population of Ire- 
land consumes luxuries like dried fruits us freely as tho 
much wealthier population of England. 

1112. Then the question lias arisen whether tea is 
a luxury? — It is a necessary in Ireland. 

1113. (Chairman.) You Beom to suggest that tho 
Treasury who prepared this return claim for it an 
amount of authority which they do not claim at all. 
They have stated quite olearly that they merely put 
this down by population, booauso there is no other 
possible way of doing it. If you ask any man in the 
Treasury, ho would say I know it gives much too much 
to Ireland, but we cannot help it P — I quite agree, hut 
when you have serious arguments adverse to Irish 
interests based upon such adjustments, one has to put 
in a caveat. 

1114. (Mr. Plendcr.) Can you suggest any better 
means of doing itP — I have not been brought up to tho 
business, and I really do not know what method you 
could adopt, which would give you more accurate results. 
What I do say is that it would he wise for you to drop 
the attempt altogether, having regard to the uncertainty 
of your methods, and simply credit Ireland with the 
revenue actually collected. Mr. Gladstone himself 
admitted, having regard to all the circumstances, that 
that would be a wise and proper policy to adopt. 

1115. Simply to take the collected revenue and 
neglect the adjustments ? — Yes. 

1116. (Chairman.) I pointed out to you just, now 
that that does not make your revenue safe ; you might 

suddenly find yourselves losing a million a year by a slight 

change in tho practice of the spirit trade P— Quite so. 

1117. And of course it would he an impossible 
system if the two Exchequers were really distinct, and 
if the Irish Exchequer were given complete control, 
because people would not accept whiskey here merely 
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because it had paid duty in Ireland. The Exchequer 
in Great Britain would say : We must have our duty 
upon the Irish whiskey, whether it has paid duty in 
Ireland or not: and then you in Ireland would have to 
give a drawback. You have therefore to contemplate 
a possibility in which your plan would not be of any 
use at all to Ireland ? — I am really not putting forward 
a plan so much as in the interests of Ireland objecting 
to these methods of adjustment being taken as yielding 
absolutely accurate results. 

1118. But nobody has ever suggested that they 
are absolutely accurate P — I am afraid that that practi- 
cally was the line taken by some of the members of the 
Financial Relations Commission. 

1119. I hardly think they go as far as that. If you 
take the Excise as accurate, and set the other things 
by themselves, you will find there are errors both ways, 
and the balance of error is not very great on either side. 
Shall we go now to tea and tobacco P — Take sugar. In 
the case of sugar in the years 1901-2, 1902-3, and 
1903-4, during which years the duty remained constant, 
the revenues respectively were 688,0001., 473,0001., and 

573.0001. 

1120. Are those the time contributions, or are they 
the figures of collection? — Those are the adjusted 
figures. 

1121. What was the collection following those 

years P — In the following three years the revenue was 
given as 602,0001., in 1907-8 as 639,0001., in 1908-9 
as 297,0001., and in 1909-10 as 276,000 1. A reduc- 

tion of the duty took place in 1909, and that 
accounts, to a great extent, for the drop in the revenue ; 
but I think that the violent fluctuations in the previous 
years when the duty was constant suggest a doubt as 
to the trustworthiness of these figures. I do not put it 
higher than that. 

1122. Which was the year that it fell to 473,0001. ? 
-1902-3. 

1123. (Mr. Adams.) Have you the figures for the 
years before 1901-2 p — No, I have not. It was desir- 
able to take years when the duty was constant, of 
course, for the purpose of comparison. I cannot quote 
the Department of Agriculture’s Returns, either as 
regards sugar or as regards cocoa, coffee, and dried 
fruits, simply because the duties on these articles are 
levied at differential rates. 

1124. There was no difference in the duty in 
1901-2, was there P — No; otherwise that would have 
vitiated the comparison. 

1125. (Mr. Plender.) Was the duty in 1900-1 
different from the duty in the three years you have 
quoted ? — There was no difference. 

1126. (The Bishop of Boss.) The reason of the 

688.0001. is that the total collection in that year in all 
the three Kingdoms, was 6,399,0001., and in a footnote 
in the Return for 1901-2, it is said, “1} million of 
“ this was due to excess clearances from bonded ware- 
“ houses in the early part of 1902, in anticipation of 
“ increased duties on sugar”? — That does not dis- 
prove the fluctuation between 1902-3 and 1903-4. But 
as I stated at the outset, it is not for the purpose 
of making dogmatic assertions that I am here, it is 
simply to suggest doubts that have occurred to my 
own mind. 

1127. (Chairman.) As regards the items of revenue 
which are apportioned by means of population, nobody 
asserts anything about them, except that it is the only 
thing to do, "and that you may judge in your own mind 
whether you think it gives too much or too little to Ire- 
land. We know as you have told us that on such a 
thing as dried fruits, it certainly does give too much to 
Ireland, probably also on cocoa and coffee ; but as 
regards sugar I cannot tell, and nobody can tell, I 
should think. Now let us come to things which have 
been adjusted — tea and tobacco, which are much more 
important items ? — In the case of tea, taking the years 
beginning with 1906-7, during which the duties 
remained constant at 5 d. per lb., the revenue has varied 
in four successive years as follows, taking the adjusted 
figures: in 1906-7 itwas 552,0001.; in 1907-8, 567,0001.; 
in 1908-9, 582.000Z.; and in 1909-10, 542,0001. The drop 
of 40,0001. in the revenue credited to tea in these last 


two years is something which I do not understand, and 
which I cannot explain. 

1128. I think that has been explained in exactly 
the same way. It is well known at the Customs, and 
I think you will find it mentioned in some of their 
papers, that in March, 1909, a very large quantity of 
tea was taken out of bond and paid duty in anticipation 
of the 1909 budget, when it was known that extra 
taxation was going to be put on. This is what the 
Department says about the Tea Duty for the year 
1909-10 : “ The actual receipts from the Tea Duty in 
“ 1909-10 were 5,678,0001., and as about 1,0001. was 
“ withheld until the Finance Act 1909-10 became law, 
“ the real receipts were 5,679,0001. This is less by 
“ 367,0001. than the actual receipts of 1908-9, but these 
“ were swollen both by postponement of clearances from 
“ 1908 and by forestallment at the end of the year, 
“ which also diminished the receipts of 1909-10. The 
“ increase in true revenue, that is to say, in consump- 
“ tion, appears to be nearly 3 per cent.” That is just 
about the increase in 1906-7 and 1907-8, and then we 
get to the year 1908-9, which is untrustworthy on this 
point, so we cannot on that series do very much. 
Those are things on which one may very easily be 
caught out by looking at a return of this kind, unless 
you know all the circumstances? — I quite agree, and 
it is especially easy for one who is not an expert to be 
caught. 

1129. (The Bishop of Boss.) It is generally under- 
stood that the amount of tea duty credited to Ireland 
is too small, because, looking at it from another point 
of view, the population is at least one-tenth of the 
population of the United Kingdom and the amount of 
tea consumed in Ireland according to these figures does 
not come to one-tenth of the whole consumption, 
whereas, it is pretty well known that there' is more tea 
per head consumed in Ireland than in the other parts. 

I think the Revenue Department would be prepared to 
admit that something should be added to the tea? 
— In support of that I might say that the duty on tea 
is adjusted by proportions ascertained, by inquiries 
from the shipping companies, I understand, as to the 
quantities interchanged between Great Britain and 
Ireland. I have not yet taken the figures dealing with 
the years 1906-7, 1907-8, 1908-9, 1909-10. The number 
of pounds of tea represented by the duty oredited to 
Ireland in the Treasury White Paper would be 26,496.000 
in 1906-7, but the net number of pounds of tea im- 
ported into Ireland, according to the Department’s 
Report was 32,736,407. In the following year 
27,216,000 lb. are credited to Ireland, but the Depart- 
ment’s Report shows an import of 32,452,858 lb. 

1130. (Chairman.) I think perhaps we need not ask 
you to go further into this, because we have already 
gone very fully into it with the Customs [people, and 
they admit that they think it very likely the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s figures are more coin-ect than 
their own? — I have only to say that the amount for 
1909 to be credited to Ireland in the case of tea should 
be 707,7121., instead of 542,0001., making a difference 
of 165,7121. 

1131. (The Bishop of Boss.) The figure already on 
our notes is 707,710 1., a difference of 21. P — That is 
close. 

1132. (Chairman.) What have you to say about 
tobacco P — There I may say I do not contest the adjust- 
ment, because I admit that the figures which the. 
Department give in their report do not justify me in 
impeaching the figures in the Treasury Return, although 
I am of opinion that in the absence of actual figures to 
show the consumption of English and Scotch manu- 
factured tobacco in Ireland, the trade being a very 
extensive one, it is difficult to accept the conclusion 
which the figures of the Revenue [authorities suggest, 
that the balance of the tobacco trade is in favour of 
Ireland, and that the true contribution of Ireland to 
the Tobacco Duty for 1909-10 is 500,0001. less than 
the duty actually received in Ireland. 

1133. I think now you would like to deal with the 
revenue derived from direct taxation P — Yes. The 
receipts from the Estate Duties are credited to Ireland, 
which gets the actual amount collected in Ireland. 
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The view of the Revenue officials, I believe, is that it 
may be assumed that the Death Duty collected in each 
of the three kingdoms corresponds closely with the 
duty on the property of persons dying domiciled in 
these kingdoms respectively. I want to point out that 
I do not think that view is altogether sound. I think 
that Ireland is entitled to get credit for the Death 
Duties paid in England and Scotland on real estate, 
and it is a little difficult to understand why in this 
particular case no attempt is made at any adjustment, 
but that the actual revenue is given to us without it. 

1134. Do you mean that Ireland should be credited 
with the duty collected on real estate situated in Ire- 
land P — Yes. 

1135. That is exactly what happens now. We have 
had that in evidence, and we took an instance such as 
the late Duke of Devonshire ? — That is a typical case. 

1136. All the duty on his real estate in Ireland was 
paid in Dublin, and so it would be with anybody else ? 
— I was under the impression that the duty was col- 
lected in the country where probate was taken out. 

1137. Is there anything else you wish to say about 
the direct taxes? — In the Treasury White Paper for 
1908-9 the receipts from Income Tax are stated to have 
amounted to 1,019,000/., and the adjustment to show 
the true contribution fixes the receipts at 1,154,000/., 
or gives Ireland credit for 135,000/. more than was 
actually paid in Ireland. The question arises whether 
this adjustment takes sufficient account of the large 
sums which are paid for income tax by public com- 
panies which are assessed to income tax at their head 
offices in England. Take Guinness’s, for example, and 
the National Bank and the Provincial Bank. 

1138. All that has been very carefully considered 
by the Department in making the adjustment; they 
have made a certain adjustment by reference to the 
Estate Duty figures, and as regards the income tax, as 
I understand, a big corporation like Guinness’s would 
be certainly assessed locally. It Inis got its offices in 
Dublin, has it not ? — It has its brewery there. 

1139. Lord Pirrie is assessed in Belfast, and all the 
great Belfast businesses would be .assessed in Belfast;? 

" Yes, but then the head offices of those businesses are 
in Belfast, but in the case of Guinness’s the meetings 
of the company are actually held in Loudon. 

1140. Their board meetings do yon mean? — Their 
shareholders’ meetings. 

1141. I should think their board meetings are held 
in Dublin? — Their head office is in London. 

1142. (The Bishop of Boss.) The question of the 
banks would bo a serious one. The head office of the 
National Bank is in London, and the late chairman 
lived in London P— Then the Provincial Bank is ;ui 
English company carrying on business in London, with 
its head office here. 

1143. And all their accounts are made up in 
England at the head offices P— -Yes. Then take the 
London & North Western Railway. That company has 
important undertakings in Ireland. I should like to 
know whether the Irish accounts get credit for the 
proportion of the income tax upon the undertakin-rs of 
the London & North Western Railway in Ireland 
Again, take the Midland Railway Company, which is 
actually the owner now of a large railway in the north 
of Ireland, the Northern Counties. I would like to 
know whether the income tax on that portion of the 
Midland Company’s property is paid in London 

1144. (Chairman.) Do we come now to the Irish 

expenditure, Sir James ?— Yes. In the Treasury Return 
public expenditure is classified under four heads 
Imperial, English, Scotch and Irish, and the difference 
between the amount charged against each of the three 
countries as local expenditure and the net true con- 
tribution of each country, represents the amount which 
each country is oredited with contributing to Imperial 
purposes. In the White Paper for 1909-10 

1145. We have really been dealing with the figures 
for 1908-9 rather than with those for 1909-10 which 
were so upset by the Budget?— For this purpose it will 
do. Upon the system of book-keeping which yields this 
result— ^whether it be the result of the Return of 1908-9 
or the Return of 1909-10 does not matter — there are 
certain onticisms which may be made, I think. First, 


it is purely arbitrary ; this system has never been 
sanctioned by Parliament, and has never been discussed, 
I think, as regards its principles and details in 
Parliament. 

114(5. What system are you speaking of, exactly? 

The system which classifies public expenditure under 
those, four heads, Imperial, English. Scotch, and Irish : 
that credits each country as its Imperial contribution 
with the difference between its local expenditure and 
its so-called net contribution. 

1147. Of course if things are to go on as they are, this 
question would have an academic interest, but if the 
Government is contemplating the introduction of a Bill 
to modify very substantially the present condition of 
things in the direction of making Ireland more inde- 
pendent of England than it is now, you must then try 
to disentangle Irish expenditure from British expendi- 
ture, must you not? — Quito so. 

.1148. Looking at this return from that point of 
. y°' 1 8ee »“y reason to question the way in 
which it is done ? — I do — very serious reason. Perhaps 
yon will allow me to state generally my view R upon the 
whole system. My second point is that this system is 
opposed to the principles, first, of the Act of Union 
mid secondly, of the Act for the Amalgamation of the 
Exchequers in 1816. If you look into those Acts, I 
think you will agree that the principles which underlie 
them imply the adjustment, first of all, of the fiscal 
burdens to the capacity of each country, while the 
expenditure was to be common and to bo determined 
by the needs of each country, and not to bo measured 
by the respective contributions of each of the three 
countries to the Imperial Exchequer. Take for ex- 
ample, tlio that section of tho Act for tho Araiilniuna. 

tlou of the Exchequers 

U«. I cm . 01 TJT to interrupt you, tint I do not 
Know that tliiB ib quite pertinent to our inquiry. Our 
niquiry is in view of the probability of a Homo Rule 
Bill, and we do not know, and nobody at present knows 
to what extent that may go in the way of dissociating 
Irish government, and administration from British 
government anil administration; but any dissociation, 
whether it is wide or whether it is narrow, must take 
the facts of revenue and expenditure with regard to 
Ireland and see to what extent it would be possible to 
dissociate the financial administration of Ireland from 
that of this country. To do that, wo must learn wlmt 
is the expenditure in Ireland and for Ireland which an 
Irish Government would have to provide for. and that 
is all we are doing. We are not tearing up the Act of 
Union; we are merely doing the best we can to divide 
under the heads of Great Britain and Ireland tl.o 
rovomioon the ono side and the expenditure on tho 
other. Looking at this Return from that point of view 
ao you see any particular reason why any item of ex- 
penditure that is put down as an expenditure on Irish 
services, is one that ought not In In in that column?— 

I think so, but all that I am arguing is (hat, you should 
not take the White Paper Treasury Retur/as giving 
you iiceurately what tho true expenditure of Ireland is. 

, »f Boss.) Your first idea seemed 

to be that there should not he a division of expend!- 
tuies P— I agree. You may divide them, of course, but 
not for the purpose for which the Treasury Return was 
prepared. 

1151. As long as administration goes on as it is 
now, that is quite intelligible, but suppose wo have a 
new system of administration with Home Rule in 
Ireland, and possibly separate Exchequers and even 
separate Custom Houses, how would you manage 
then; would you say that the expenditure still should 
be common to Great Britain and Ireland ? — No I do 

1 am ori “ oi ™e 

1152. Have you formed any view whether thesetting 
up of a separate Custom House iu Ireland would inter- 
fere very much with the trade and commerce and inter- 
course between the two countries P-I never regarded 

a ,? r f >tlcal fiction for the reason that I do not 

f ^ ^ny Home Rule measure setting up a 

^.fciESr m “ m " ia — w* 
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.. .11^3. ( Chairman .) Prom the point of view of persons 
living in Ireland, do you think there would he very 
serious objections to it ?— There would be great incon- 
venience, I thin k, 

1154. It existed for twenty-five years after the 
Union ? — I know it did. 

1155. On your reading of history, do you suppose 
the objection would be very serious P — I really am not 
able to offer any opinion, because, frankly, I have never 
considered the question. 

1156. You must not take this White Paper as mean- 
ing any more than it is intended to mean, and all that 
it is hi tended to mean is this: it is an endeavour to 
show what expenditure is incurred in Ireland now, and 
supposing Ireland were sunk in the sea, submerged in 
the Atlantic, it shows the expenditure which would 
oease, and which this country would no longer have to 
pay ? That, I believe, was Sir Edward Hamilton’s test 
of local expenditure as compared with Imperial ex- 
penditure. 

1157. Could it be done P— I think it would be diffi- 
cult. I think, myself, that the distinction between 
local and Imperial expenditure is an impossible dis- 
tinction. 

. 1158. All expenditure is Imperial in a sense, because 

it is imposed by an Imperial Parliament, and it is met 
out of an Imperial Exchequer; but, instead of using the 
words ‘-local” and “Imperial,” let us look at it from 
the point of view of separate expenditure as distinct 
from joint expenditure. Between Great Britain and 
Ireland there are certain joint .services to which both 
contribute; we want to eliminate those, and to eliminate 
the purely local British expenditure, leaving only the 
local Irish expenditure. For that Sir Edward Hamilton, 
as you say, took as his test: “ I shall put down to Ire- 
“ laud any expenditure which would cease and which 
“ w ould not have to be met by anybody if Ireland were 

sunk in the sea.” We should still have to go on 
maintaining the Army and the Navy probably very 
much the same, and we should certainly have to go on 
paying the interest on the Debt, and so none of those 

things would be treated as Irish exclusively? The 

expenses of civil government in Great Britain would 
have to be classed under the head of local expenditure 
in England ; for instance, your great public offices here, 
the Foreign Office, and so on. 

1159. They are so classed, are they not P— No ; they 
are classed under the head of Imperial. Would you 
look at page 12 of the Return; the Houses of Parlia- 
ment are put down under General; they are not put 
down as either English, Scottish, or Irish, but as 
General. 

1160. (The Bishop of Boss.) You contend that even 
if Ireland were sunk under the sea the whole of this 
would have to go on ?— That is the point. 

1161. And would cost the same amount of money ? 
—Yes. Suppose the Irish Members were withdrawn', 
which is an extreme hypothesis, and Ireland were sunk 
in the sea, your expenditure on the House of Lords and 
House of Commons would go on just the same. 

1162. (Chairman.) That is why it is put under the 
heading General P— But because it is put under the 
heading General we have to contribute towards it. Take 
the Treasury; 47,5001. is put under the heading General, 
10,0001. is charged to Ireland, 10,0001. to Scotland, 
and 34,5001. to England. If you take the Foreign 
Office you will see that is all put down under the head 
of General. 

1163. I do not see quite why you should find fault 
with that. I could quite understand it if the Treasury 
had put a considerable part of the 63,0001. of the 
Foreign Office into the Irish column: I think then you 
might have said, No, it ought not to be in the Irish 
column, it must be treated as outside the special 
expenditure P — I think, looking through this paper, you 
will find that it treats most of the money spent in 
Ireland as local expenditure which is to be charged 
against Ireland, though a considerable proportion of 
the expenditure is not for Ii-ish but for Imperial 
purposes. I do not th i nk public expenditure in 
England is dealt with in the same way. Take the Lord 
Lieutenancy. The whole expense of the Lord Lieu- 
tenancy is charged to the Irish account as against 


Ireland, and yet if you come to England, I think you 
-‘rill find that the expenses of the Civil List and the 
charges for English Royalty are Imperial. So we pay 
our share, so far as we pay anything towards the 
expenses of Royalty in England, and we pay the whole 
cost— I mean as regards book-keeping, because that is 
the only question— of the King’s Representative in 
Ireland. 

1164. That is because that expenditure is rendered 
necessary by Ireland being there. If Ireland ceased to 
exist, it would not have a Lord Lieutenant and that 
money would cease to be paid. However, that is a 
matter of 20,000Z. or something of that kind. Can you 
give an illustration of your objection in respect of any 
other important item apart from that?— Take, for 
example, the expense of the Chief Secretary’s Office in 
London, called the Irish Office. The whole of that 
expense is treated as local and charged against Ireland, 
while the maintenance of other public offices in England 
is classed as an Imperial charge. Why should we be 
charged with the expense of the Irish Office in London, 
which is on precisely the same footing as any other of 
the English public offices ? 

1165. Are you quite sure that you are ? — I think so. 

1166. Are you speaking of the staff there, or what ? 
—I am speaking of the staff and the expenses connected 
with the office. All these are charged against Ireland 
m the Return. 

1167. I think 1,0001. is charged p— That is for the 
up-keep, but I am talking of the staff. 

1168. There is no large staff there, is there P — There 
are two first-class clerks and some others. It is not a 
very large amount, but it is something. 

1169. Still it is the agency of Ireland. I should 
have thought that was a legitimate charge against 
Ireland, but in any case it is not very much? — Though 
the salaries of the officers of English Departments doing 
work in Ireland are classed under the head of Irish 
local charges in this Treasury Return, no allowance is 
made to Ireland for the services of Irish officials to 
English Departments. Take the cost of the Admiralty 
Court in Ireland ; that is charged exclusively against 
Ireland in the Return, although a great part of the 
work done has no relation to Ireland or to any local 
purpose whatever. 

1170. But then per contra the total charge of the 
Admiralty Court in England is charged to England, 
although it may deal with a great many Irish cases ? — 
As a matter ot fact the amount of shipping owned in 
Ireland is not very great. Take the Valuation Office. 
That is not an Irish Department at all, and it is con- 
trolled by the Treasury. They appoint the Commis- 
sioner of Valuations, and one of its chief functions is 
to provide the Treasury with the means of assessing the 
Imperial taxation, the dh-ect taxation, in Ireland, in- 
cluding the income tax and the land taxes. 

1171. Assuming that Ireland were independent she 
must have a machinery for assessing her taxes ? — That 
is true. 

1172. So you oould not escape this expenditure, 
though you might reduce it P— That is a question which 
arises subsequent to the consideration of this Return. 

• 1173. Taking the facts as they are, that is a pre- 
eminently Irish administrative charge and an Irish 
service surely? — It exists for Imperial purposes in 
Ireland and mainly for Imperial purposes. I do not 
deny that Ireland has an interest in the Valuation 
Office and gets work out of it and benefit from it, but 
one of the chief functions of the Valuation Office in 
Ireland is undoubtedly to supply the Treasury with the 
means of assessing the Imperial taxation. 

1174. It is for the purpose of taxing that part of the 
United Kingdom called Ireland, but if that part of the 
United Kingdom was severed from Great Britain you 
would still require to get exactly the same work done, 
and it would have to be paid for by the Irish Govern- 
ment. For our purposes that is what we want. There 
is nothing theoretical about the purpose we have in 
view. We want to know of all these expenditures which 
expenditure would have to be continued ; it might not 
be continued in exactly the same amounts, but we 
want to determine what expenditure s imilar in character 
would have to go on in Ireland and would have to be 
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borne by the Irish Goveniinent ? — That is of course a 
totally different question from what I am addressing 
myself to. 

1175. (The Bishop of Rosa.) Running through your 
mind I think there has been this difficulty all the time. 
Admitting the Chairman’s argument that any expendi- 
ture which would continue to be necessary in Ireland 
if we were separated should be regarded as Irish expen- 
diture, therefore you think that any expenditure which 
should be continued in England when we were sepa- 
rated from England should be regarded as English 
expenditure ? — Certainly. 

1176. That is the idea running through your mind. 
The Houses of Parliament would be continued, the 
Treasury would be continued, and all these other insti- 
tutions would be continued, even if Ireland were sunk 
under the sea, so by the same argument that should be 
all English expenditure P — Of course I had no idea of 
the line the Committee were going to take, but really 
what I was directing my attention to was an impeach- 
ment of the Return of the Treasui'y as regards expendi- 
ture. I was going to try to show that it was not fair 
to Ireland. I was not considering the further question 
which the Chairman has raised, namely, what the cost 
of a pure and simple Irish Administration would be. 

1177. (Chairman.) So far you have given us one or 
two illustrations of cases in which you think the Return 
is not fair, but none of them are of any real importance 
in point of money? — As you yourself remarked some 
time ago, the charge for the Irish Constabulary is a 
very important item. 

1178. And a big one? — Certainly, in the Depart- 
ments under the control of the Lord Lieutenant. The 
Vote amounts to a very large sum, as you know. This 
is charged against us in the Treasury Return as a local 
charge against Ireland. But the Constabulary is really 
an Imperial force ; it is employed not merely for the 
pru-poses of preserving the public peace, but for the 
maintenance of civil government, in Ireland in its exist- 
ing form. It is a semi-militaiy force, and it may be 
almost considered as an army of occupation rather than 
as a police force. 

1179. It is not liable to serve out of Ireland P — No, 
it is not, but members of it have served out of Ireland 
— in the case of the Crimean War, for instance. I 
think, in a Treasury Note which the Treasury represen- 
tative would be familiar with, there is a reference to 
the military organisation of the Constabulary at a time 
when it was to be called into action as a military force 
in Ireland itself. Arrangements were made whereby 
the county inspector was regarded as a major, the first- 
class district inspector as a captain, the second as a 
lieutenant, and the third as an ensign. 

1180. Taking tliingsas they are now, in principled is 
a police force, and a police force entirely for maintaining 
order in Ireland, is it not P — Nobody would for a moment 
admit that the police force was there solely for the pur- 
pose of maintaining order, because it performs a great 
many other duties. It is employed, for example, for 
the enforcement of the revenue laws ; we have no revenue 
police in Ireland. 

1181. Neither have we in this countiyP — There is 
less need for them here. There were formerly revenue 
police in Ireland. 

1182. If it is necessary to employ the police for 

revenue purposes, that surely is one branch of order P 

You could treat it, no doubt, from thePlaw and order 
point of view, but it is equally legitimate to treat it 
from the point of view of the collection of revenue. 

1183. They do not collect revenue P — But they pro- 
tect the collection of revenue. 

1184. To a certain extent. Taking that item 
1,337 ,000Z„ you object to the way in which it is dealt 

with now; how would you propose to dispose of it? 

That depends upon so many considerations that it is a 
very difficult question to answer. 

1185. Granted that a table of this kind has got to 
be drawn up with the view of showing what expenditure 
is properly to be treated as Irish expenditure, and the 
Treasury having put down 1,337,000Z. in the Irish 
column and you having said that is not fair, I would 
like to know how you would propose to deal with it and 
how you would distribute that 1.337.000Z. P— We have 


to go back to the history of the Constabulary in order 
to reach an answer to that question. When Sir Robert 
Peel transferred the moiety of the police expenditure, for 
originally it was only a moiety of the police expenditure 
of Ireland which was borne by the Exchequer 

1186. Would you mind beginning by hilling ns how 
you would deal with it, and then yon can say why yon 
would deal with it so ? — I would treat it as an 1 mperial 
charge. 

1187. The whole of it? — Yes. 

1188. (The Bishop of Bass.) The Childers’ Commis- 
sion treated about two-thirds of it as an Imperial 
charge? — I know. 

1189. They held that Ireland should pay no more 
for police than was paid in England, and on that pro- 
portion they worked out something under SOO.OOOZ. 
I think it was, as what would lie properly paid for a 
civil police force, and they regarded the excess, which 
was about two thirds of the whole, as a payment for the 
police in their military character P — Yes, that was so. 

1190. Do you go beyond that and treat the whole 
as an Imperial charge P — I am not at present prepared 
to commit myself exactly to that position, because a 
great deal would depend upon what the relations lie- 
tween the two countries were to be after the adoption 
of a Home Rule scheme. I do not think I can be fairly 
asked to set down now what proportion of the cost of 
the Constabulary in future ought to be paid by Ireland, 
until I know what the relations of the two countries in 
the future are to be ; and that I do not. 

1191. (Chairman.) You would admit, I suppose, 
that Ireland could not be denuded of police altogether; 
whatever happens Ireland must have a certain number 
of police in it? — I am afraid I must admit that. I am 
not at all sure that a country of peasant proprietors, 
extremely interested in such questions us turbary and 
rights of way, and exceedingly tenacious of their rights, 
will be a more peaceful country than a country on a 
different footing. 

1192. As a matter of fact, the Constabulary in Ire- 
land, I believe, who are regarded as the police of 
Ireland, cost about twice sis much, perhaps a little more 
than twice as much, as the police in England. Lei, us 
take it that the Constabulary costs twice as much. 
You would admit, would you not, that a payment in 
respeot of the police on no higher scale than is paid in 
England, would bo fairly treated oh Irish expenditure P 
— It would depend very much upon tlio organization of 
the force in the future. If the present organization 
were to lie maintained, I do not think it would lie fair 
to charge it as Irish expenditure. 

1.193. Would it not bo fair to charge half even P — 
Not oven half. 

1194. On what ground|P— On the ground that it is 
organized entirely from an Imperial point of view, and 
not from an Irish looal point of view. 

1195. But it is the Irish Government that organizes 
it P— The Irish Government for this purpose means the 
English Government. 

1196. I suppose that is from tho point of view of 
preserving law and order in Ireland ? — And preserving 
the three countries in their present relations. 

1197. All those Imperial considerations that you are 
mentioning would cease to operate, would they not. if 
Ireland was given an independent government P — Un- 
doubtedly. 

1198. Under those circumstances the Homo Rule 
Government would have to maintain peace in Ireland P 
— Certainly. 

1199. The cost of it would be considerable, though 
it might not be as much as this P— Certainly it must be 
considerable under any conditions. 

1200. Have the other cities in Ireland, besides 
Dublin, a local police force P — No. Formerly there 
were local police police forces in Belfast, and London- 
derry ; but in Belfast the local force was disestablished 
and the Constabulary was introduced, simply because it 
was found impossible to leave the local force under local 
control. 

1201; Then the Irish Constabulary act as police in 
all the cities and boroughs of Ireland except Dublin P 
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1202. And you have a separate police force for 
Dublin? — We have a separate police force under a 
separate Act for Dublin. 

1203. Why, as a matter of fact, do you do that? 
Having the Constabulary all over the rest of Ireland, 
why do you not have them in Dublin as well|? — Because 
the Dubin force exists under a separate Act of Par- 
liament. 

1204. Are they paid pretty much the same ? — Tes ; 
them is some difference, a little, not much. There are 
some allowances which the one gets and the other does 
not. I may say on the question of the Dublin Metro- 
politan Police Force there is a hot controversy in Dublin 
as to the contributory rate which the Dublin Metropoli- 
tan area has to pay in support of the police. 

1205. Do they pay a rate ? — The Dublin Metropoli- 
tan area pays a rate which is fixed in the Act as not to 
exceed 8 d. in the pound. A very sore point with these 
Dublin people is that the rate has been fixed at its 
maximum under the Act, and has been maintained at 
that maximum, although with the increase in the valua- 
tion, especially in the outlying townships, the amount 
produced by the rate has very greatly increased. For 
example, the appropriation in aid in 1907-8, which is 
the date of the last paper that I have, was 55,5101., and 
in the previous years it was 53,0001., 53,0001., 52,0001., 
52,0001., 51,0001., 49,0001., and so on. If you go back 
to 1868-69 you will see the appropriation in aid then 
was only 41,0001., so it had gone up 14,0001. in the in- 
terval. 

1206. The total cost of the Irish Police Force is a 
great deal more than appears in the table, because the 
gross cost is 152,0001., of which you recover from the 
local authorities 56,5001. ? — Yes, and that without any 
increase in the force. 

1207. Have you anything else on Class in. you 
would object to P — Class HI. includes the law charges, 
the Supreme Court of Judicature, aud so on. So far 
as Ireland is concerned, we of course are entitled to be 
charged with the cost of our judicial establishment. 
As regards the future we must consider what kind of 
establishment wo should have in the event of a separate 
Irish Executive. The Vote itself is one ; that is ac- 
counted for by the Treasury and not by the Chief 
Secretary. 

1208. Still, you admit that the charge is properly 
placed in the Irish column ? — Certainly I do. 

1209. Sometimes one has seen it suggested that the 
Irish judicial establishment and these Taw oharges cer- 
tainly are unduly high ; some economies have been 
made, I think, in the judicial establishments ? — That is 
so. If I may be allowed to express an opinion, in 
Ireland, where we like good law even better perhaps 
than cheap law, it would be a mistake to reduce further 
than we have done the Judges of the Supreme Court, 
with perhaps this exception : there is one Judge now 
called the Land Judge, who is also a Judge of the 
Chancery Division; the business of the court as a 
Land Court is coming to an end, and it will be neces- 
sary in time, I think, to absorb him into the Chancery- 
Division to act as a Chancery Judge. In that event, any 
vacancy occurring in the Chancery Division should not 
be filled up ; we should have only two Judges there 
and not three. I do not think it would be possible to 
carry the reduction of Judges further without a total 
change in our circuit arrangements and so on. 

1210. Yom 1 Judges go on circuit then ? — Yes. There 
are four- circuits in Ireland, and at the present moment 
two Judges of the Court of Appeal have to go on cir- 
cuit, which, I think, is an extremely objectionable 
arrangement. As regards the County Courts I think 
there is room for very considerable economies there ; 
some of the Irish County Court Judges have not enough 
to do. 

1211. (The Bishop of Boss.) They are not employed 
three months in the year? — Some of them are not. 
But the Eecorder of Belfast, for example, is over- 
burdened with work, and the Recorder of Cork has also 
a great deal of work to do. 

1212. (Chairman.) What sort of a salary is a County 
Court Judge paid ? — 1,4001. is the salary of an ordinary 
County Court J udge, with an additional 1001. where he 
acts as Recorder, as in the case of Derry. In Cork and 


Belfast the pay is 2,0001., and in Dublin, which has a 
Recorder of its own, I think the salary is 2,5001. 

1213. And you think very considerable reductions 
might be made there. The salaries of Judges are borne 
on the Consolidated Fund, I suppose ? — Yes. I think 
if you adopted the system of having circuits in Ireland 
as in England for the County Court J udges, probably 
you would be met with the demand to raise the salaries 
of the Judges and I think it would be fair and equitable 
to raise the salaries to some extent. A considerable 
saving would still be effected. 

1214. (The Bishop of Boss.) There is no lack of 
candidates in the case of a vacancy, is there? — I have 
experienced no difficulty up to the present in that 
matter. 

1215. (Chairman.) All the other items under Class 
in, except the Constabulary, you regard as properly 
placed in the Irish, column, I take it, irrespective of 
whether their amounts are too big or too little ? — Yes, 
I quite agree, with this exception : The charge for the 
Land Commission includes the payment for excess stock 
and for bonus ; I do not think it is fail- to charge the 
bonus at all events which was given as a free grant to 
assist a great Imperial measure. I do not think it is 
fair to charge that exclusively to Ireland. 

1216. (The Bishop of Boss.) The Land Act .of 1909 
makes it quite as unfair to charge Ireland for the 
excess stock ? — That is true. 

1217. Because under the Actof 1903 the charge for 
excess stock fell on the local rates, and then Parliament 
expressly legislated to relieve Ii-eland and the local 
ratepayer of this charge and to place it upon the United 
Kingdom? — That is quite true; I agree there. 

1218. (Chairman.) Those are considerations which, 
if you were deciding whether or not Ireland should 
bear the whole of that charge, would have to be taken 
into account, but a Return of this sort is merely a 
statement of fact. As a matter of fact the whole of 
that Land Commission expenditxn-e is expenditure in 
Ireland for Ireland, and so directly in Ireland and so 
directly for Ireland, that properly the whole of it is put 
in the Irish column without any reference whether it 
ought to have been more or ought to have been less, or 
whether there are obligations between this country and 
Ireland in respect of them. Those are considerations 
that might vex-y well be taken into account if you were 
really striking a bargain with Ireland about that par- 
ticular sum ; but for the mere purpose of this Return, 
which deals with facts and does not attempt to explain 
them, I think they mxxst all go into that column. If you 
once begin those sorts of considerations, no two men will 
an-ange the columns in the same way, because one man 
would give a gx-eater weight to this consideration and 
another a greater weight to that. Therefore you must 
dismiss all those considerations from yoixr mind. From 
that point of view surely the whole of the Land Com- 
mission in Ix-eland must come into that column? — Take 
such a case as the expenditure upon Territorials in 
England, that is a pux-ely English force, and Ix-eland 
has no connection with it whatever. 

1219. It is part of oux- military system, surely? — It 
is an Imperial charge and we have to pay om- share of 
it, I mean on the system of book-keeping. 

1220. I do not see what else you could do. The 
Territorials are a part of our military system, surely ? — 
Yes, but why should we pay for it when we get no 
benefit from it. 

1221. But you do ? — No ; it is a local English force 
which camxot be moved out of England, as I understand. 

1222. (The Bishop of Boss.) It is on a par with the 
Irish Constabulary? — Yes. 

1223. (Chairman.) It is mex-ely a bx-anch which 
enables you to do with fewer men of the Regular line 
than you would otherwise have — but we need not go 
into that ? — No; I only suggested it. 

1224. Now let xxs txn-n to Class IV. There ax-e only 
f oxxr items in that class, the fix-st being Public Educa- 
tion ; there is no question about that, is thex-e P — Except 
that I think the expenditure upon px-imary education 
in Ix-eland has not kept pace with the expenditm-e for 
the same objects in England and Scotland. 
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1225. That may be so, but such expenditure as 
there is, rightly goes in the Irish column, does it not ? — 
I am afraid we must charge it to Ireland. 

122(5. Tho second item is the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners ? — That is a very small item. 

1227. Then the National Gallery? — We have a 
miserable allowance of 1,000/. a year for buying pictures. 

1228. Then we come to Class Y ; there is nothing 
there, it is all treated as general. Then Class VI. You 
pay your own superannuations, do vou not? — That is 
right. 

1229. There is no question about Hospitals and Chari- 
ties (Ireland), and there is no question about the Old 
Age Pensions, 582,000/. ? — That is so. 

1230. Now going to Clans VII, what about the 
Temporary Commissions P— There is a very small item 
in the estimates of the present year. 

1231. The Ireland Development Grant is the main 
thing in Class VET. The Relief of Distress (Ireland) 
is clearly Irish, is it notP — Yes. 

1232. Then there are the expenses under the Un- 
employed Workmen Act, 1905—10,000/.; I suppose 
each country is debited or credited with the amount of 
the expenditure which has been incurred under that 
Act ? — I do not quarrel with that. There is something 
to be said about the Ireland Development Grant which 
was originally given as an equivalent to an increased 
educational grant in England, and which has curiously 
enough been diverted from the purpose of education, 
with the exception of a single payment of 5,000/. a 
year to Trinity College, Dublin, which wiis given as 
relief for losses on the redemption of the charge of 
Trinity College on certain estates. The rest has dis- 
appeared in the charge for the flotation of stock. The 
estimated charge this year is 100,000/., the National 
Debt Commissioners having in January, 1910, reported 
that the charge for stock issued at a discount under 
the Act of 1903 would be 100,000/. a year; so every- 
thing has gone. 


1233. But still it has gone to Irish Land Purchase, 
which is another form of Irish development, is it not • 
that would not take it out of tho Irish column P— It 
will not take it out of the Irish column. 

1234. I think that finishes it. The main things 
that you criticise are the Irish Constabulary, on which 
a good deal no doubt may be said from certain points 
of view, and the Lord Lieutenant’s and the Chief Sec- 
retary’s Office ? — Yes. I should like to say a word or 
two about the Post Office. The Irish Post Office is 
worked at a loss of about 250,000/. a year The 
revenue is I think 1,110,000/., and the expenditure 
idiout 1,365,000/. We are charged in tho Treasury 
Return with this adverse balance. No credit whatever 
“ given for work done by the Irish Post; Office for 
Engbsh Public Departments, and no account is taken 
of the benefits which the Irish Post Office confers upon 
the manufacturing interests in Great Britain through 
the facilities provided by the parcels post for the expor- 
tation of commodities to Ireland. No credit is given 
ion the revenue side of the account as regards receipts 
m England by the Post Office for parcels distributed 
through the Post Office in Ireland. The work done 
under the parcels post system by the Irish Post Office 

“e_ distribution . of Englisb-paid parcels is un- 
doubtedly greatly in excess of the distribution in 
England of Irish-paid parcels. I have not any figures 
am P 1 '®P ared to say what is 
the extent of the difference, but whatever the balance 
is under that head, it should he credited either to wine 
out, or m reduction of, the adverse balance of 250 000/ 
which now stands against us. ’ 

. 1235 - 14 would be impossible, would it not to ar 
nve at any figye of that kindP-It would be difficult. 

1236. Besides which I am not sure that I agree 
that it would he right to do it, because, after all suo- 
posmg you had a parcels post business established for 
England and Scotland, and nothing else— I am patting 
out the other things— surely what yon would do would 
be to put the whole of the expenses together and the 
whoie of the receipts together, and then divide them as 
, C0U 3 n ^ ries in a certain proportion. I 
do not think Ireland is debited with any part of the 
expenditure upon foreign mails, is itP — I am very glad 


you liave mentioned that, because it reminds mo of a 
very illustrative example of the book-keeping of the 
Treasury, on which I am commenting. 

1237. Arc you sure that it is due hi book-keeping p 
Is it not because of the absence of book-keeping in 
matters of this kind that we have to adopt a rather 
rough and ready method P — I agree. My point is that 
the rough and ready methods have lmim unjust to 
Ireland. 

1238. If you ask that Ireland should bo credited 
with revenue in respect of the parcels post and things 
of that kind, she must also be debited with some paid, 
of the expense in connection with tho conveyance of 
mails abroad ; slio has an interest iu that., and it is a 
very large and heavy expenditure?— If you look at 
page 18 of tho Treasury Returnfor 1901- 5, you will see 
that Ireland is debited with 8,000/. for M iscellaneous 
Expenses; 6,500/. of that amount was for the aocoleiu- 
tion of tho American Mail. That was paid to the 
North-Western Railway Company. In that; acceleration 
England has a much greater interest than Ireland. 
The demand for the acceleration of the mails was really 
an English demand and an English interest, but; the 
whole cost of it was debited to Ireland iu the Treasury 
Return. 

1239. Why should the acceleration of the mails bo 
charged in Class VIIP — That; I do not know. 

1240. (Mr. Adam*.) You simply want to draw atten- 
tion to this particular item? — Yes, simply ;is throwing 
doubt upon the Treasury paper. 

1241. ( Chainnii.n .) I seem to remember that there 
was a great question whether they should go on with 
Queenstown? — That is a comparatively reoeul question. 
-Lt was never proposed to abandon Queenstown at the 
time this acceleration of the mails was made. 

1242. The conveyance of tho mails via Queenstown 
is a benefit to Ireland, is it not P— It is an advantage to 
have tlioAmerioau steamers calling at Queenstown, but 
it does not amount to very much to Ireland. The main 
portion of the mails carried by this accelerated service 
would be English mails. 

1243. Was it a recurring expenditure P— Yes, but .1 
do not know how often. 1 1; has been withdrawn from 
tho accounts for some years. 

1244. It is rather curious it should have got, into 
Class VII and not in the Post Office Veto, but it is not 
a very largo amount, so lot, us go back to the I ’os t Office 
Vote. You suggest that, the Irifih collection of postal 
revenue Bliould ho increased by a certain transfer of 
revenue collected in Great Britain, because them are 
more parcels going from Great Britain to Ireland than 
there are going from Ireland to Great Britain ; is that 
it? — If the two post offices wore separate, .1 imagine the 
Irish Pos t Office would bo entitled to some credit for tho 
delivery of English parcels iu Ireland. What I main- 
tain is that tho amount coming to Ireland under that 
head would vastly exocod the amount coming to an 
English Post Office for services done to people resident 
in Ireland. 

1245. All countries now, surely, havealmostarrangcd 
that each keeps its own postage, as being the only 
practicable thing; and that is probably what would 
happen if Ireland were separated P — I do not know 
about that. 

1246. I do not see how you could do what you 
suggest — it would be impossible, would it not? — It 
would be difficult. I am reminded that the British 
Post Office pays the French and Italian Post. Offices for 
carrying the Indian mails. 

1247. That is for actually pel-forming a particular ' 
service; they pay for the trains just as they pay the 
English companies for their trains P— Yes. 

1248. They do not pay the French Government as 
such, but rather the Railway Administration, which 
may happen to be in some cases the Froncli Govorn- 
ment; in Italy the railways are Government, railways, 
probably P— I do not know. Then no credit is given to 
us in respect of the receipts from the American cable 
companies m London. I do not think that is quite 
fair, if the cost of the maintenance of the private wires 
of these oompanies from Kerry to Dublin is included in 
tfie Irish postal expenditure; I do not know whether it 
is so or not, but I should think it is. If the cost of 
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maintaining these -wires is debited to us, I think we 
are entitled to some credit for the receipts. 

1249. (Mr. Plender.) You only raised that as a 
query, because you have no facts to lead you to a con- 
clusion, have you?— That has been my difficulty 
throughout. I throw it out as a matter that is worth 
consideration in a settlement of the final account. 

1250. (Chairman.) That is a point that might have 
to be dealt with, but taking things as they are, I take 
it that the postal expenditure that is charged against 
Ireland is a postal expenditure incurred in Ireland of 
which the greater part is for the benefit of Ireland. 
There may be one or two little things outside of that. 
The cable companies have wires across Ireland to 
V alentia ? — Yes, from Yalentia to Howth. 

1251. That would not make much difference, would it P 
—Every little, in the case of a'poor country like Ireland, 
is worth picking up, even the most unconsidered trifles. 

1252. As regards the expenditure generally in 
Ireland, are the Irish establishments paid pretty much 
the same rate as the civil establishments in this 
country ? — I think that is so. 

1253. Take the Post Office; they have exactly the 
same pay, have they not? — Exactly the same pay, and 
they are transferable. 

1254. Take other offices : Of course you have a very 
large body of second-division clerks, just as we have in 
this countryj? — Yes. 

1255. -.They are paid according to the service scale ? 
— According to the same scale. 

1256. It is the same with the Inland Revenue and 
the Customs ? — Yes. 

1257. In your higher-paid posts in the Civil Service 
in Ireland, is the rate of pay as high as in England, do 
you think?— I think it is much about the ‘same, so 
far as my experience enables me to form an opinion. 

1258. You are aware, of course, that this does not 
include, under the head of Irish expenditure, anything 
in respect of the military garrisons ? — I am well aware 
of that. 

1259. Nothing whatever, although Ireland could 
not do altogether without military, I suppose, if we are 
to be very precise?— I think it is an advantage to 
Ireland to have a proportion of the military quartered 
there. The expenditure is in the country, and is so far 
an advantage to the country. We are not charged 
anything for the navy, but the expenditure upon naval 
establishments in Ireland is a mere flea-bite as com- 
pared with the expenditure upon naval establishments 
in England. 

1260. Haulbowline, for instance, is not charged to 
you ? — No, but England has the advantage of Ports- 
mouth, of Chatham, of Plymouth and of Devonport. 

1261. If one was scrutinising very carefully the 
appropriations made in tills Return, then, as against 
the things that you have objected to as being included 
in the Irish list, it might be possible to argue that 
something should have been included in the Ii-ish 
column in respect of the naval and military establish- 
ments which are maintained in Ireland? — I hardly 
think so. 

1262. Looking at it from your point of view, I 
th i nk it would, because Ireland benefits from them to a 
large extent ? — But England benefits more. 

1263. I do not say that the whole ought to be 
included, but that something ought to be included ? — 
Only if the number of soldiers quartered in Ireland 
were far in excess of the number of soldiers quartered 
in] England, or equal to it, if you like, and the expendi- 
ture in Ireland out of proportion. 

1264. Take such a thing as you were speaking of 
just now, the cables, which are a more or less Imperial 
matter. You say that Ireland ought to be credited 
with some of the money collected under that head. E 
you go into those sort of considerations, I think there 
is room for arguing that you ought to put in the Irish 
column, not the whole expenditure, but something, in 
respect of the Irish naval and military establishments ; 
but you would not admit that ? — I would not admit it 
for a moment — quite the contrary. I think England 
derives enormously greater benefits from her mili tary 


and naval establishments, benefits out of all proportion 
to anything that Ireland does. 

1265. Still, there is no nation in the world that is 
entirely destitute of an army and a navy, is there ? — No. 

_ 1266. We are treating Ireland for the mu-poses of 
this Return as if she had not a soldier O’- a sailor, and 
did not want either, so from that point of view we are 
treating her very liberally? — But you do not propose to 
dismiss Ireland from the Imperial partnership. 

1267. ( The Bishop of Ross.) If Ireland be treated 
for the purpose of the Return as free from any share of 
the charge for the army and the navy, is not England 
similarly treated ? — Yes. 

1268. And is not Scotland similarly treated? — Yes. 

1269. So that the whole three countries are exactly 
on the same plane ? — Yes. 

1270. When it comes to the expenditure upon the 
army and the navy, and especially upon the navy, which 
of the three countries benefits most from that expendi- 
ture? — I have been trying to contend that England 
benefits enormously. 

1271. So far as the expenditure of the 44,000,0001. 
for the navy is local, the greater part of all those 
millions will be spent in England ? — Undoubtedly. 

1272. Very little will be spent in Ireland, except a 
little at Haulbowline P — Undoubtedly. 

1273. When it comes to a question of the advantage 
which English trade and English commerce gain as 
compared with the advantage to Irish trade and Irish 
commerce, is the proportion between the two a high 
proportion ? — There can be no comparison. 

1274. The Irish trade is insignificant as compared 
with the English trade ? — Certainly, absolutely. 

1275. The navy protects the greattrade of England, 
and even if the pirates were to come out against Irish 
trade, it would not make so very great difference ? — I 
agree. 

1276. (Mr. Adams.) Do you think there are any 
considerable economies that can be made in Irish 
administration ? — I think there might be economies ; it 
would take some time to realise them, and whether they 
would be considerable is a point upon which I would 
rather not express an opinion. We must remember 
that the conditions of Ireland are very different from 
the conditions of England. Undoubtedly we have ex- 
penditure in Ireland which might be spared, but which 
the necessities of the situation compel us to incur. For 
example, we have occasionally a balancing of religious 
denominations in regard to particular offices. If a 
Protestant happens to hold one inspectorship we have 
to appoint a Catholic to counterbalance him, or vice 
versa. In England I assume that, with the same amount 
of work possibly, there would not be a necessity for two 
officials expensively paid ; and yet in Ireland for many 
a day to come, I hardly anticipate the possibility of 
getting rid of these arrangements, which undoubtedly 
add to our expenditure. 

1277. Do you think that there are economies which 
might be effected in the Post Office administration in 
Ireland? — I do not think you could economise upon 
the Post Office arrangements without seriously affect- 
ing the efficiency of the Post Office service. The Post 
Office service in Ireland is, I think, uncommonly good. 
They have extended their operations into districts 
where it is impossible that a post office could pay its 
way. All that is for the good of the country and the 
good of the people ; and I for one should regret very 
much to see any curtailment of the Post Office facilities 
in Ireland, although they are carried on at a loss. 

1278. You referred earlier in your evidence to the 
main sources of the growth of expenditure ; have you 
any statement made out showing since 1893-4 the de- 
tails of that growth; I do not want it just now, I 
simply want to know whether there is a paper giving 
that information ? — It would be rather interesting for 
me to ask you whether the Return from which I have 
quoted from time to time is what you would look for. 

1279. I do not mean merely a summary of the 
White Papers, but something more detailed, which 
shows actually how this growth of expenditure had 
taken place ? — I have no doubt I could have a return 
prepared which woulj[ show that exactly. 
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1280. (Chairman.) If you could take from 1896 to 
the present date and show year by year, under the dif- 
ferent services, what are the principal causes of this 
growth, with running comments at the side, I think 
that would be very useful to us P — I have no doubt we 
can do that for you. (See Appendix III. A.) 

1281. (Mr. Adams.) I do not know whether you 
have on your notes the total of the expenditm-e which 
was credited butwhichyou thought should be deducted 
to give the true? — I am afraid not. I was not com- 
mitting myself to details. 

1282. Has any full statement been prepared as re- 
gards the history of the Development Fund? — I can 
give you a statement now. (See Appendix III. C.) 

1283. (Mr. Blender.) Is there any pension fund in 
operation in connection with the Irish Constabulary? — 
Yes. The charge for ineffectives is a very heavy one, 
amounting to about 400,0001. a year. 

1284. If the Irish Constabulary were disbanded, in 
whole or in part, some provision would have to be made 
then for liability in respect of the pensions ? — I should 
think so. 

1285. Have you considered how such liability would 
be met? — I think that is a purely Imperial considera- 
tion, and I think it would lie a most unjust thing to 
charge upon Ireland this Vote for ineffectives which 
has been incurred under arrangements which were 
originated and carried on by the Imperial Government. 

1286. I understand your view to be that if any part 
of the Constabulary were disbanded and provision had 
to be made for the liability in respect of pensions to 
these people, such liability should be borne not by Ire- 
land but by the Imperial Exchequer ? — That is dis- 
tinctly my view. 

1287. (Chairman.) Have you anything else you 
would like to bring before ns?— There is just one other 
point. In the final settlement between the two coun- 
tries, if it ever comes about, I think that Ireland ought 
to get some credit for the diversion, at the time of Dis- 
establishment, of purely Irish funds, derived from the 
tithe rent-charge, which was a first charge on Irish 
laud, which was used to relieve the Imperial Exchequer 
of charges for Regium Donum and the Maynooth grant, 
which in the aggregate amounted to 67,000?. a year. 
That money was voted year by year. It was an Imperial 
charge, and was paid by the Imperial Exchequer. 
Mr. Gladstone took advantage of tho Disestablishment 
of the Church to compensate the holders of Regium 
Donum and the Maynooth grant outof the Church sur- 
plus. That diversion of money has cost Ireland up to 
date more than 2,500,000?., which would otherwise have 
been available for the relief of Irish taxation. I think 
some restitution ought, in fairness, to be allowed. 

1288. (The Bishop of Boss.) Might not you push that 
argument even still further? Did not the Church Fund 

serve as a relief for a great many other obligations? 

Certainly. 

1289. For instance, 1,000,000?. was taken out of the 
Irish Church Fund as a capital sum to provide an 
annual income for intermediate education ? — Yes. 

. 1290. _ No money voted by Parliament goes for 
intermediate education in Ireland ? — That is true. 

The Witness 


B. Douoherty, K.C.B., C.V.O. [Continued. 

1291. Whereas for intermediate education in 
England aud in Wales, and. I think, in Scotland, there 
is an annual vote? — Wo do get tho whiskey money, 
you know, for intermediate education. 

1292. You might urge tho thing a great deal 

further. There were tho National Teachers' Pensions P 

Yes, 1,300,000?. 

1293. There was also a considerable sum taken out 
for the relief of distress? — Yes. Every possiblo claim 
has been quartered upon that Fund. I have hero a table 
showing how tho Church surplus has been disposed of. 
(See Apjwiulix III. D.) 

1294. (Chairman) 1 think that would be very useful, 
except that tho surplus has gone. Have you anything 
f urther to say ? — There is one other point which I should 
like to mako in closing. I should like to make a claim 
somewhat similar to what Lord Mac Donnell made in 
Belfast the other day, although I should not, perhaps, bo 
prepared to push it quite so far its ho did, because ho 
named very largo sums its due to Ireland as compensation 
inrcspect of her contributions in tho past to the Imperial 
Exohequer. I would only point out that it would be 
coueeded that sinco tho Union, Ireland, during length- 
ened periods, has contributed to tho Imperial Exchequer 
far in excess of her taxable capacity. That, I think, is 
admitted and freely admitted, oven by those who took 
an adverse view of tho Irish claim on tho Financial 
Relations Commission; they all agreed that Ireland had 
contributed for many years in excess of her taxable 
capacity. In any future adjustment of the financial 
relations of the two countries, I do not think it would 
bo inequitable — I will not put it higher than that — to 
take into account tho sums which Ireland from timo to 
time in excess of her liability Inis contributed to tho 
Imperial Exchequer. 

1295. Hsus slio contributed in excess of the ratio 
fixed by tho Act of Union?— 1 That, wsis 2 to 15. That 
is a question I cannot answer, because my figures only 
go back to 18 10-20. I bsive a return for every ton 
years from then till 1880-00. In 1859 61), Ireland 
contributed 5,396,000/. to tho Imperial Exchequer. 

1296. (The Bishop of Boss.) After defraying her own 
local expenditure? — Yes. In 1829-30 the sum was 
4,1.56,576?. 

1297. Are these the corrected figures showing tho 
amount sis contributed so fsir sis they were able to make 
tho corrections? — Yes. Of course the Treasury White 
Paper was not in existence then, 

1298. But they worked back and made eevreetions 
as far sis they could on the same lines P — Yes, they did. 

1299. What wsis iho relation of llisit figure to I, lie 
total Imperial expenditure in tho particular yosir? — l 
hsivo hero the revenue sin collected, the estimated true 
revenue, and tho local expenditure, but 1 have not the 
Imporisil expenditure. 

1300. In those years yon havo quoted, it did not 
reach the amount that it wsis expected to reach undor 
tho Act of Union, did itP — It was just under it. 

1301. Except in those very few years she has alwayH 
been well Iselow that P — That proportion has been given 
up long since as an impossible proportion. 

withdrew. 


Adjourned. 
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Wednesday, 24th May 1911. 


Present : 

Sir HENRY PRIMROSE, K.C.B., C.S.I. (Chairman). 

The Most Rev. The Bishop op Ross. I Mr. Henry Neville Gladstone. 

Mr. W. G. S. Adams. Mr. William Plender. 

I Mr. Aubrey V. Symonds (Secretary). 

Mr. George A. Stevenson, C.B., M.V.O., called and examined. 


1543. (Chairman.) Are you one of the Commis- 
sioners of Public Works in Ireland? — Yes. 

1544. Since what date have you held that post? — 
Since 1892. 

1545. So you have been there during the whole 
period since 1896, the date of the Royal Commission 
on the Financial Relations between Great Britain and 
Ireland ? — Yes. 

1546. We want you to tell us about the business of 
the Department, especially with regard to loans and 
things of that kind. I have before me a copy of your 
last Report, and perhaps we had better work on that 
as a guide. I see on page 5 you give us the principal 
heads of business, the first being Public Works and 
Buildings, including National and Ancient Monuments ; 
where shall I find the details of that in this Report ? — 
The details are given in the appendices. The appen- 
dices are simply details of the works carried out during 
the year. In the body of the Report, beginning on 
page 5, the more interesting and important things are 
mentioned. 

1547. Are those public works and buildings similar 
to those which the Office of Works in this country 
deals with ? — Yes, except that I think that our business 
is rather more varied. 

1548. Do you include military buildings? — One or 
two, that is to say, the Royal Hospital, Dublin, which 
is the headquarters of the Commander of the Forces 
with the military staff, and corresponds to Chelsea as 
regards the pensioners; and the Royal Hibernian 
Military School, which corresponds to the Duke of 
York’s School here. 

1549. But do you not have anything to do with the 
Regular baa-racks ? — No. 

1550. Still less, I suppose, with Naval works ? — We 
look after the coastguard stations aud Naval Reserve 
buildings. We provide aud maintain the buildings for 
the coastguards, but that is a matter of convenience. 

1551. Is the cost of those provided in your Yote P — 
Yes. 

1552. Do you recover from the Navy Yote? — No; 
it is simply noted as an expenditure on account of the 
Navy. 

1553. The expenditure upon that, I suppose, is pro- 
vided for in the Yote, Class I. ? — Yes. 

1554. Does that show any great tendency to in- 
crease ? — No ; it remains pretty stationary. 

•1555. Would that include the Post Office buildings? 
It does ; and the Inland Revenue and Customs as well. 

1556. (The Bishop of Ross.) Are the Police barracks 
and Constabulary barracks included ? — Some of them 
are — not those which are directly rented by the Con- 
stabulary authorities, but those that are built by us, or 
of which there is a long lease, practically equivalent to 
owning them, we pay for and maintain. 

1557. Out of the Public Works Vote? — Yes. Then, 
of course, 'we maintain the depot in Dublin. 

1558. (Chairman.) In your Vote the two principal 
items there are New Works, Alterations and Additions, 
which for this year are taken at 146,0001, and Mainten- 
ance and Supplies 75,0001? — That is so. You will 
notice a large item, and one which has increased of 
recent years, is the provision of new schools, which, I 
think, is 65,0001 

1559. (The Bishop of Ross.) Do you mean National 
schools ? — Yes. 

1560. There is a special Yote for that, is there not? 
— It is included in our general Buildings Yote. 

S (6)8550 


1561. (Chairman.) Are those'grants? — Yes. 

1562. Do you yourselves enter into the contracts 
for building schools ?— In some cases, but those are 
exceptional cases. The grants are, as a rule, two-thirds 
of the estimated cost. 

1563. (The Bishop of Ross.) In Ireland it is not a 
Vote in the ordinary sense of being an annual thing ; it 
i® a grant of a particular sum of money for a particular 
year, is it not ? — Generally for a term of years, so as to 
enable arrangements to be made. 

1564. You are going to have 108,0001. this year, 

according to the dehate last night in Parliament? I 

had not seen that. 

1565. 40,000 1. is rather the usual figure, is it not? 
— It used to be. 

1566. Then the grant was stopped for some years? 
— It was stopped pending some reconsideration. 

1567. It was stopped for three or four, or five years, 
then there was an outcry, and compensation to some 
extent had to be given ? — There was an accumulation 
of requirements, and, of course, they had to be worked 
off by increasing the grant. 

1568. (Chairman.) Should you say that any of the 
services provided for in this vote, Public Works and 
Buildings (Ireland), in the current year, are new since 
1896— of course they are different buildings but, I mean, 

has there been included any new class of buildings ? 

Labour Exchanges are new, but those, I think,' form 
the only new class of buildings. There are other build- 
ings which are of importance, but they are included in 
previously existing classes. 

1569. In the Vote there is nothing provided in the 
way of Exchequer grants for local purposes, is there ? 
— No, not common to the whole country. You will 
notice there are one or two grants for local harbour 
purposes. Sligo, I think, and Fernt were both in last 
year if not in this. 

1570. I see there is a grant of 20,0001. for such 
improvements; is that a free grant? — Yes. 

1571. Have you anything to do with the expendi- 
ture ?— We approve the plans and check the expenditure 
as it goes on. 

1572. I see the total estimate is 20,0001., of which 
you provide 5,0001. this year? — Yes. 

1573. What is the history of that giant? Have 
you been in the habit of making grants for harbour 
works?— We have always been in the habit of making 
grants for what we call fishery piers to harbours, but 
these grants to Sligo and Fenit are rather excep- 
tional. 

1574. What is the total cost, do you suppose, of the 
improvements, for I suppose this does not cover the 
whole cost? — Very nearly, except the labour and the 
use of plant, such as dredgers, which are contributed 
by the harbour authority. 

1575. It is something more" than a grant in aid 
then? — In this case it is practically a grant for the 
improvement of the harbour. 

1576. Do you know on what ground it is given? — 
When Mr. Bryce waB Chief Secretary, a great many 
applications were made to him involving very large sums. 
These two harbours of Sligo and Fenit were selected 
as being the most promising and the most useful. 

1577. My recollection from Treasury days is that 
the general principle, in Great Britain at any rate, was 
to contribute only to harbours of refuge and not to 
harbours of purely local interest ; but in Ireland has it 
been the practice to give assistance for the construction 

I) 
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of harbours for purely local purposes ? — I think in the 
old days assistance was given in the form of loans. If 
you look at these Returns, which I will hand in, you 
will notice large remissions for harbours. (Handing in 
Table* I. to XII.). 

1578. Perhaps you will tell us what these tables 
are? — Will you look first at Table IX. ? That gives a 
statement of the remissions tip to 31st March, 1911, in 
respect of Loan Advances made through the Board of 
Public Works for Ireland, or through the Vico-Trea- 
surer, Paymaster of Civil Services and Paymaster- 
General. Towards the end of it yon will see Harbours, 
Docks, i&c., total remissions 83,8322.; the figures for 
Limerick Harbour being 58,8(i32., for Galway Harbour 
9.3222., for Ardglass Harbour 6,6502., and for Wicklow 
Harbour 8,9962. 

1579. How far back does this return of remissions 
go ? — To the year 1817. 

1580. Does the table give us a complete list of all 
remissions of money lent in Ireland since 1817 through 
you ? — Through us, or our predecessors, or the peoplo 
whose work we have taken over. 

1581. Would that cover most of the ground, or is 
there much outside? — The Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners used to lend money in Ireland, and I imagine 
they still have some money outstanding, but not much. 
That is chiefly for railways. 

1582. Do they not lend much now? — No. A year 
ago or so the last service on which they continued to 
lend, namely, for Harbours and the Passing Tolls Act, 
was transferred to us by the Public Works Loans 
Act, 1907, so we are practically the sole lending body 
in Ireland for general purposes. 

1583. I see the first part of this table relates to 
services which are completely closed now; therefore 
the amounts remitted are practically lost and there is 
no question of recovering any of them ? — That is so. 

1584. Then below you have what you call Open 
Services ; in what way are those open still ? Take, for 
instance, under “ Roads and Bridges,” the Dublin and 
Blessington Road ; in what way is that still open ? — 
An open service is one either on which there is money 
still outstanding to collect, although we do not lend 
money under that service, or it is one on winch wo 
are still lending money. For that reason it is a 
little confusing, I think. If you look at Table I., 
Glass II., No. 13, you will see there is treated as an 
open service an Act of 57 George 3. The only reason 
for that is that there is outstanding a sum of 6,0002., 
which you see in the last column. That is almost an 
accident. It is a loan for an old turnpike read. When 
the turnpikes were abolished there was an arbitration, 
and the arbitrator was directed to return 0,0002. as the 
sum due by the particular local body, and they were to 
pay 3 per cent, interest on it; but it was noglected to 
put in any condition as to repayment, so we are simply 
getting 3 per cent, on that 6,0002., and there is no 
arrangement at all ns to paying off the loan which has 
been in existence now for more than half a cen- 
tury. 

1585. You are receiving 3 per cent, on that 6,0002. 
from whom?— From, I think, the Meath County 
Council under the new Local Government Act. Those 
remissions that you see there of 177,9112. on that 
service date back to a very long distant date. 

1586. I suppose the Act of 1817 authorised the 


1587. And for all practical purposes that may be 
regarded as a closed service, I suppose ? — I think so, 
but we are trying to get the County Council to pay off 
this loan by annuity. * 

1588. Were those remissions of 177,9112. the actual 
remissions made some time ago, or have any of f-hon i 
been made in recent years? — They were made many 
years ago— in 1834, 1843 and so on. 

1589. What would be the date of the last remission P 
—I only have the date of the Act of Parliament, but 
the Act of Parliament does not always give the date on 
which the loan became irrecoverable ; it gives the date 
on which the loan was written off formally. They may 
be taken as all very old arrears. 

1590. It has nothing to do with modem arrange- 
ments, then P — It is outside any modem arrangement. 


1591. (The m*hup of Itm*.) I hoc that much the 
larger sum on your Table IX. is the fourth itm, 
Employment of the Labouring Poor; was I, hat during 
the famine? — Yes. 

1592. I think a certain amount of money had to be 
raised in the country under that Act, 10 V 1 1 Victoria, 
cap. 87, in the form of poor ratas, and then the 
Government lent, side liy side with that, thin money? 
—Yes. 

1593. The rental of the country at the time was 
10,000,0002., and within two years the expenditure <m 
rates ran up to the same amount, so it became quite 
impossible to collect that, four millions? Yes. 

1594. The money was to ho paid within a period 
of ten years, I think? — I have not got the details of the 
arrangement. 

1595. The Act was passed in 1846, and the famine 
continued, did it not, for two years afterwards? — Yes. 

1596. I do not know whether you have any idea of 
the number of peoplo who died. According to the 
Census Commissioners of 1851, allowing for the natural 
increase, the population of Ireland should have been 
in that year 9,018,799, hut the ae-tuul population 
returned by the Census was 6.522,385, so there were 
about 2,500,000 who had disappeared in the meantime, 
and the. calculation was that of the 2,500,000 who had 
disappeared, over a million had died ami the other 
million had emigrated. That was the condition of 
things in 1847, 1848, 1849, 1850 and 1851, whim this 
4,750,0002. was due. I think it is pretty obvious 
the money could not. be repaid, so that that loan was 
remitted, but then the Income Tax was introduced in 
Ireland ? — I think what you are referring to is what is 
called the Consolidated Annuities. Those debts were 
turned into annuities, repayable over a considerable 
number of years, and even then they were very burden- 
some to collect. 

1597. And they were remitted? -Mr. (Hailstone, in 
liis great Budget of 1853, introduced the Income Tax 
and equalised the Spirit duties, and then those Con- 
solidated Annuities wore written off. 

1598. One of the principal reasons for the intro- 
duction of the. Income Tax \v;is ;is a compensation for 
the remission of those loans; was that not one of his 
main argument* ?— Of course, that is entirely outside 
my official duties, which are simply to take on these 
account* from our predecessors. I know the, facts 
generally, but I should not like to lie taken as giving an 
exact historical account of these transactions. 

1599. I cannot identify the figure in your Table I X., 
but in those sums under the head of Closed Services 
must ho included all the money that. w;ia expended on 
the building of Irish workhouses. When the Poor Law 
Act was introduced into Ireland, workhouses had to lie 
built, anil I believe they built, one hundred ami forty 
of them in the course of four or live years? - Yes. 

1600. The workhouses wore built on loan, ami that 
money became irrecoverable also. There, was 1 ,32 1 ,3662. 
due on the workhouse loans for the building of work- 
houses, was there not ? — I have not the figure Indore me. 

1601. (Mr. P lender.) Are any of these outstanding 
loans likely to be irrecoverable in whole or iu part ? — 
The legal security for them is perfectly good— it 
is the rates. 


1602. Do you anticipate in respect of any of these 
outstanding loans that anything may in the future 
have to be remitted ? — Not unless new liabilities are put 
upon the local authorities to provide for, or unless new 
expenditure is put upon them. 

1603. (Chairman). In respect of some of the items 
under the head of Open Services the sum of the figures 
in the two columns, Amount • Repaid and Amount 
Remitted, is equal to the amount of the loan; and 
whore that is the case, I presume that that particular 
service is done with?— Yes, the loan has ceased. 

1604. Take for instance the Ulster Canal, that 
10,0002. has been remitted as long ago as 1891, there- 
fore there is nothing more to ho said about that par- . 
ticulai loan ? — That is so. 

1605. Where that is not the case, and where the 
amount of the loan largely exceeds the sum of the 
amounts repaid and the amounts remitted, that means 
that the loan is or the loans are still outstanding and in 
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course of being repaid; as, for instance, the Lunatic 
Asylum Buildings ? — Yes. The exact figure is shown 
on Table I., item No. 16. 

1606. Speaking generally, do you consider that 
most of these loans which are still outstanding are well 
secured, and that there is no particular danger of 
default? — Yes, I do. If yon will look into the re- 
missions in Class II. you will see that they are old re- 
missions, and if yon will look at the existing arrears 
you will see that they are very small. 

1607. In other words, taking the last fifteen yearn, 
may we say there liave been no substantial remissions of 
liabilities as being irrecoverable ?— Not on loans seemed 
on the rates. Take Table I. for instance; the first 
item there is Local Boards, Various Works, and the 
outstanding amount is 22,5091. The bulk of that is a 
loan to the Dublin South City Market Company, which 
has a private Act of Parliament and got a loan from us 
as being an object of public utility. That security, I 
should think, is perfectly good. Then the next item, 
Inland Navigation, has 9901. outstanding ; that is quite a 
small item and it will probably be paid off in a year or two. 

1608. Is there any difference in fact in the amounts 
entered in the column Remitted and the amounts 
entered in the column In Avrear, written off from the 
Account of Assets of the Local Loans Fund ? — I think 
there is practically only a Treasury distinction. The 
writing off from the assets is supposed to be a pre- 
liminary to ultimate remission, but in effect that theory 
has not been carried into practice, and they have been 
simply written off without the further step being taken 
in all cases. A very large sum there, 130,4451. for Re- 
clamation of Waste Lands, is written off as you will see • 
that might as well be remitted at once, because there is 
no possibility of recovering anything of it ; the reclaimed 
land has been sold and the proceeds divided, but till the 
remission is actually made the legal claim against the 
borrowers remains. 

1609. The Act authorising those advances for the 
reclamation of waste lands was, I see, 1 & 2 William 4. 
cap. 33, which is a long time ago. Were most 
of the advances made in those early years ? — That is a 
particular case which is known as Clare Slob. It was 
a restoration work started by a private company in the 
estuary of the Fergus. It depended entirely for its 
success, which might be very great, on the permanence 
of the embankment which was made, but the embank- 
ment was destroyed by a storm and could not be re- 
paired, so the little land that was reclaimed had to be 
sold and the proceeds divided amongst other people and 
the Board of Works. 

1610. That is an old story, and done with ? — Yes. 

1611. Take the next item, Labourers’ Dwellings in 
Towns; is the balance outstanding there coming in 
regularly?— Yes; it is not quite so satisfactory as the 
loans under the more recent Act, the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act. 

1612. Do the loans under that Act come in quite 
regularly?— Yes; I think there is more care in the 
selection of the people to whom loans are made. That 
large sum of 207,1761., the outstanding balance on the 
Housing of the Working Classes, is mainly due from 
companies like the Artisans’D welling Company of Dublin, 
which is a company specially formed for the purpose! 
and is not merely a purely commercial company but 
has some philanthropic object as well. 

1613. Before passing on to Class II., what is the 
distinction between Class I. and Class II. ? Is it that 
Class I. includes loans secured on undertakings ?— Yes. 

I should have explained that in some of the under- 
takings there is also the collateral security of the rates. 

1614. Is Class II. secured solely on the rates P — Yes 
solely. 

1615. In Class II. if you drop out the 177,9112., 
which is an old story, and the 12,1832. remitted on 
Lunatic Asylum Buildings, which is also an old story, 
but which was remitted, I see, by an Act of 18 and 19, 
v ictoria, all the loans in the class seem to be going on 
quite satisfactorily? — Fes. The two items of 6,8212 
for Roads and Bridges, and 1,9532. for Public Buildings, 
Public Libraries, Reformatories and Industrial Schools, 
and Loans under the Children Act, are both old re- 
missions dating back to the fifties 


1616. All the rest in the class have quite a clean 
bill, as it were? — Yes. Our only trouble is occasionally 
with au Urban District Council which may be extrava- 
gant and have very high rates and a difficulty in collect- 
ing them. There is a small arrear there, you will see, 
of 1,2002. under the head of Public Health, but our 
legal security is perfect. 

1617. Now passing to Class III., which includes loans 
secured on lands, I suppose those are loans for the 
improvement of land ? — Yes. 

1618. I see you begin with River Drainage and 
Navigations ? — Yes ; those are arterial drainage schemes. 

1619. That item of River Drainage and Navigations 
is past and done with ; then comes River Drainage, and 
under that head there is a considerable amount out- 
standing ; is that coming in regularly ? — Yes. 

1620. There has been no remission there, but there 
has been a small sum, 6,0632., written off, which is prac- 
tically a remission ; otherwise it seems to be proceeding 
fairly regularly. Is that so ?— Yes. We have a some- 
what growing trouble in getting these Drainage Loans 
owing to the process of land pmchase which is going 
on. The lands are subdivided and thei-e is greater 
difficulty in collecting small sums than large ones. May 
I point out that in No. 26, River Drainage and Navi- 
gations, the large remission of 1,207,5822. was in con- 
nection with the Famine. That was because the 
Drainage Works were used as Relief Works, and that 
1,207,5822. represents the extra cost due to that, which 
could not be charged on the lands. 

1621. Let us take again River Drainage, No. 27 ; 
does that represent comparatively small sums advanced 
to landowners, or big sums advanced to local bodies ? — 
It represents sums varying from 150.0002. downwards, 
advanced to Local Drainage Boards formed under Pro- 
visional Orders under the Drainage Acts, which have 
power to cany out works to maintain the drainage. 
We collect the capital sum from the persons own- 
ing the lands in proportion to the benefit that they 
get. 

1622. Have those works on the whole been satis- 
factory ? I suppose they have, as the borrowers do not 
seem to have got into arrear ? — Some have not been 
financially successful, but our security is on the land, 
and we can collect the capital cost from them in-espec- 
tive of whether the return is satisfactory or not. 

1623. (2fr. Plender.) In other words, you have in 
every instance an enforceable security? — Yes. 

1624. (Chairman.) Do you think that in many cases 

the work has not really benefited the borrower ? In 

many cases the benefit has not come up to the estimate 
formed of it when the scheme was started. 

1625. (The Bishop of Boss.) Some of that money 
will be coming back to you, I presume, in the event of 
land purchase ? — Yes, when the estate is sold. 

1626. You then have to be redeemed P — Our capital 
charge has to be redeemed by the selling landlord out 
of the money that he receives. In that way we are 
getting back considerable sums. 

1627. You are getting back your capital? — In some 
cases we are getting outstanding arrears which we 
might have had trouble in collecting. 

1628. And according as land purchase proceeds you 
will get back all your capital P — Yes. 

1629. (Chairman.) The next item. River Drainage 
Maintenance, is practically almost extinguished, there 
is so little left outstanding? — That is so; but the occa- 
sion for fresh advances may still arise. 

1630. Then No. 29, Improvement of Lands; there 
is a large sum outstanding under that head, but there 
have been no remissions, though a comparatively small 
sum has been written off, which, I suppose, is equiva- 
lent to a remission ; otherwise all those advances seem 
to be being regularly repaid with interest? — That is so. 
They are advances to landowners, and are a first charge 
practically on the land. 

1631. What rate of interest do you charge on those 
loans? — The loans are repayable by annuities over 
twenty-two years or thirty-five years. 

1632. According to the nature of the work P — Yes. 

The interest in the case of the twenty -two years’ 
annuity is slightly under per cent. — about 32. 8s. 3d. 

The annuities are 62. 10s. for twenty-two years and 
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51. for thirty-five years, and the interest for the 51. 
annuity is 31. 10s. per cent. 

1633. Do you still keep on making these advances, 
or is land purchase stopping them P — The numbers of 
loans under that item, No. 29, are increasing, hut the 
amounts are quite small, because the applications come 
from tenants who, by purchasing, become landowners 
and can borrow under that Act; but they are small 
sums from 50 1. 

1634. ( The Bishop of Ross.) They borrow for building 
new houses and improvements of that sort, do they not ? 
— Yes, for building small cottages on their farms and 

1635. (Chairman.) Is there any total limit fixed be- 
yond which advances may not go p — There is this limit, 
that they must not exceed the estimate of the works, 
and the works must be suitable to the holding. 

1636. What I meant was, is there a specific total 
sum up to 5,000,0001. or up to 10,000,0001. or something 
of that kind which limits you P — No. 

1637. Then you may go on advancing? — Yes. 

1638. When you make advances under that head, 
where do you draw the money from P — In the Loans 
Act every year provision is made for the National Debt 
Commissioners advancing money to the lending authori- 
ties. We are the lending authority in Ireland, and a 
nominal sum is put in, far in excess of what we want — 
I think it has been 800,0001., but it is reduced now. 
That amount is only drawn upon as it is wanted. It is 
not like a Vote of Parliament; it is simply an authority 
to the National Debt Commissioners. 

1639. It is the limit of your borrowing P — Wo can- 
not get more than that, but we need not take more than 
we want. 

1640. Do the National Debt Commissioners advance 
it to you P — Yes. 

1641. Are you responsible to them P — We are. 

1642. (.Mr. Plender.) Does that mean that you are 
under a direct liability to the National Debt Commis- 
sioners? — I think so. We have to account for the 
money we lend, and if we cannot get it we must get the 
Treasury to remit it and vote it. 

1643. The debtor, though, is the person or under- 
taking to whom the money is lent, and you merely act 
as the collector to transmit those moneys when received 
to the National Debt Commissioners P — Yes. 

1644. If a bad debt arises, which is another term 
for remission, the National Debt Commissioners have 
to bear that P — They have to bear it unless the Treasury 
recoups them by a Vote. There is some arrangement 
in connection with the Local Loans Fund as to the 
money l>emg recouped by Parliament, I think. 

1645. It does not seem, therefore, that them is a 
direct liability on your office to the National Debt Com- 
missioners ; you merely act as an agency between the 
people to whom the money is lent and tho National 
Debt Commissioners P— We are responsible for collect- 
ing the money, and if we cannot collect it we must 
explain why it cannot be collected. In that sense we 
are responsible. 

1646. Any loss that may arise in the future by re- 
missions will be losses that must be borne by the 
National Debt Office, and would not be a direct charge 
on Ireland?— I suppose that would all depend on the 
a rran gements made at the time as to splitting up the 

1647. (The Bishop of Ross.) Just as at present you 
have to go to the Treasury to indemnify you by a Vote, 
so, under the supposed new arrangements, instead of 
your going to the Treasury might you not go to the 
Irish Legislature to give you a Vote and indemnity for 
any loss P — If that was the procedure laid down by the 
Act, that is what we should have to do. 

1648. (Chairman.) Do the National Debt Commis- 
sioners advance you the exact sum you want on each 
occasion when you want to advance money, or do they 
advance you round sums out of which you make ad- 
vances from time to time P— They advance us round 
sums, 20,0001. or 4-0,0001., according to what we see are 
our probable requirements within a limited period 

1649. What would happen when the money is lyino' 
in your hands not advanced P I suppose it is still earn°- 
mg interest for the National Debt Commissioners ; if 


so, where do you gel- that interest? — 1 think that must 
come into the expenses of managing I, lie Local Loans 
Fund. We keep our balances as low as possible con- 
sistently with not keeping borrowers waiting for their 
money. 

1650. (Mr. Gladstone.) Is not advancing money 
like that which you may not want, liable to lead to 
extravagance? — We know very closely what our re- 
quirements are; wo know what loans are outstanding 
and what wo will bo liable to pay. 

1651. You said that a maximum sum was named 
for your purposes, but that you do not necessarily use 
it? — That is so; wo draw if in comparatively small 
sums from 40,000/. upwards. 

1652 Does that not lead to your having a very safe 
sum, and although you may say, we shall not use it 
unless wo want it, may not that lead to some extrava- 
gance? — There is always tho check of the Treasury 
over us. Wo have to furnish them with accounts of 
the money wo have drawn, tho amounts we have paid 
out, and the babmoes remaining each month. 

1653. (Mr. Adams.) When you make up your 
annual estimate of the sum that is likely to lie called 
upon, as I understand that total sum is "not paid over 
to you, but simply from period to period iis you find a 
certain amount is likely to bo wanted, you ask for that 
particular sum, not for tho total amount- budgeted for 
you for tho year, and you get only that particular sum; 
is that it. p — Wc never ask for more than we want for 
our liabilities from timo to time, which wo can forecast 
very closely for, say a month. 

1654. But tho two things, the annual budget and 
the immediate amount you ask for are quite distinct? 
— Yes. It is a sort of purse that, wo may draw 
upon. 

1655. (Chairman.) Going back to your Table I., tho 
next item. No. 30, Land Improvement. Preliminary 
Expenses, is almost extinct P - The amount outstanding 
is small, but advances arc still made. They are repaid 
after a short interval. 

1656. Land Law. Advances hi Occupiers of Land 

for the Improvement of their Holdings, is the next 
item; how does that differ from item 29, Improvement 
of Lands? — In this way, that it. is done under flu* Laud 
Act of 1881. These arc loans authorised to oeeupiers 
of land who arc not owners necessarily, and the security 
is tho toimut’s interest — not the land itself, but only 
tho tenant’s interest in it. J 

1657. That seems fairly satisfactory from the point 
of view of repayment?- -Yes. 

1658. You have written elf a certain part of the 
arrears, 12,491/., hut there are 1 1,317/. of other arrears 
remaining, do those merely represent delayed payments 
or are they hazardous or precarious p Nome of them 
are hazardous, and probably we shall not recover the 
whole. 

1659. But on tho whole that account, seems to have 
done very well P— Yes, 1 think it 1ms lieeu a satisfactory 
service, considering the circunmlanc.es. 

1660. Wlmt is the term of years in those oases P 

Twenty-two yeavs. 

1661. (The Bishop of Ross.) Is there any re-arrange- 
ment made m those cases when purchase takes place P 

No, not if the tenant purcliasos. 

1662. His holding still remains liable, does it?— 
Yes. We get a better security then in fact when he 
purchases. 

1663. Some of those loans were, I am afraid, more 
or less in the way of relief of distress P— Yes. In the 
early years of the service, in tho early eighties, 1 think 
a lot of money was rushed out. 

1664. If I remember rightly, many of tho tenants 
were very badly off and ilicy were -hard pressed for 
money ; then they put up tho case that they wauted to 
drain the land or to make some other improvement, 
and they applied to you for a loan. Tho obtaining of 
the loan simply meant getting wagos for the people 
livmg on the farm and doing the work, and very often, 
l am afraid, they did not do the work very well, or so 
it turned out P— I am afraid the West Riding of the 
County of Cork lias not a good reputation about those 
loans. But even when that happened they went on. 
paying as well as they could. 
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1665. (Chairman.) Then No. 32, Advances to Ten- 
ants for Purchase of their Parm3, etc.; are those 
advances under the Act of 1870 ? — Yes. 

1666. Those seem to be very satisfactory ? — Yes. 

1667. Now coming to Class IV., Miscellaneous Loans, 
the first item is Glebe Loans; does that refer to the 
Irish Church? — No, any church. Any denomination 
can borrow. 

1668. Those loans seem to have quite a clean bill ? 
— Yes; they are secured on the buildings and also by 
sureties. We have no trouble about them. We have 
made 1,634 loans of that sort. 

1669. I think we may say that the whole of 
Class IV. seems perfectly satisfactory, because there are 
no remittances, and only something quite trifling in the 
way of arrears. I think we can go on now to the Irish 
Church Fund Loans, dealing first with those loans 
which are seemed on the rates. I see the Relief of Dis- 
tress Grants ; were the whole of them remitted ? — Yes. 

1670. (The Bishop of Boss.) If there were any loss on 
that division it would not affect the Imperial Ex- 
chequer, would it ? — It would affect the Irish Chtueh 
Fund. 

1671. That is exclusively an Irish fund, and there- 
fore any loss in regard to that would be a loss to 
Ireland and not to the Exchequer? — But it would be a 
loss to the Irish Fund. 

1672. It would not affect the Exchequer in any 
way ? — These loans are advanced at 1 per cent. 

1673. The point I want to make is that even if the 
whole of that money were lost it would be no loss to the 
Imperial Exchequer ? — Not if the Fund was solvent. 

1674. (Chairman.) How does item 41, Improvement 
of Lands, differ from item 29, Improvement of 
Lands ? — Only in the rate of interest, I think. The 
loans rmder item 41 were loans given to landowners 
under an Act of the 43rd Victoria for the purpose of 
indirect relief works; they were loans for the improve- 
ment of land, but with the intention of giving employ- 
ment to the poor, and for that reason the rate of 
interest was fixed at the nominal sum of 1 per cent. 

1675. As a matter of fact it seems to have been paid 
off very satisfactorily, there is only a small sum remitted 
and a small sum written off, and there has not been 
any serious loss on that item or on the next one, Arterial 
Drainage ? — That is so. There has been a remission of 
19.069Z. on the Irish Church Fund Loans, and a sum of 
6.553Z. in arrear is regarded as irrecoverable. In addi- 
tion there has been a loss of 27,771 1. owing to the 
redemption of loans on a 3 per cent, basis instead of a 
1 per cent, basis. 

1676. Really, as far as the experience of the Irish 
Board of Works is concerned in recent years, all these 
advances for the various purposes that are made in 
Ireland have been repaid in accordance with the con- 
tract with very few and small exceptions ? — The chief 
loss has been on the railways. At one time the arrears 
on the railways amounted to over 400.000Z. Those have 
been reduced by realising our security and selling the 
lines, and in some cases there have been remissions. 

1677. In what circumstances has the Irish Board of 
W orks come forward to assist the building of railways ? 
The main lines are all done by Companies, are they 
not? — Yes, but the original Act of the Board of Works, 
1 & 2 William 4, distinctly contemplated loans for all 
public works, including railways. 

1678. You do not do anything now in the way of 
railways, do you? — Yes. We made a loan of 65.000Z. 
within the last few years to a railway in the neighbour- 
hood of Cork. 

1679. On the security of the undertaking only ? — 
Yes ; it was a first charge practically. 

1680. (Mr. Plender.) Is that good ? — It is good to 
the extent of the interest. We are required by the Act 
to provide that the principal ought to be repaid within 
a certain number of years. Of course if there is no 
income to give the principal back, we have to wait for it, 
and in that way what are called these arrears arise. 

1681. Would that account in a large measure for 
these arrears against the item Railways in Table 
No. I. ? — Yes; they are arrears of principal — arrears in 
the sense that the requirements of the mortgage have 
not been earned out as regards the principal. 


1682. (Mr. Adams.) But which may be realised 
before the thing is completed ; that is, may ultimately 
be paid off? — Yes; they might raise debentures and 
pay us off altogether. 

1683. (Mr. Plender.) On the whole, you look upon 
these arrears which are set out in the table as balances 
outstanding against the borrowers on the 31st March, 
1911, as good and recoverable ? — Yes. 

1684. (Chairman.) With the exception of those in 
the column headed Written off from the Account of 
Assets of the Local Loans Fund ? — Yes. 

1685. Those I suppose you regard as irrecover- 
able? — Those we regard as practically remitted. But 
till the remission is actually made the legal claim 
against the borrowers remains. 

1686. In regal’d to all the. others, there is good 
reason to expect yon can get them back ? — Yes. 

1687. Does this item Railways, No. 3, include Light 
Railways ? — No, it does not include what are technically 
known as Light Railways. Lines have been made which 
are Light Railways in essence, but which do not come 
under the category of Light Railways under the Acts 
of 1883 and 1889. 

1688. Now let us go to Table X., which deals with 
Light Railways ; are none of the railways included in 
this table included in Table I. ? — No, 

1689. All these Light Railways are outside Table 
No. I then? — Yes. 

1690. I see in Table XII., 1,147,8671. is given as the 
total amount of the advances in respect of Light 
Railways ? — That is so. I might mention that Table X. 
deals with the Tramways and Public Companies 
(Ireland) Act, .1883. That was an Act enabling locali- 
ties to guarantee interest on the capital cost of railways, 
either generally at 4 per cent., or sometimes at 5 per 
cent., and authorising the Treasury to recoup the Local 
Authorities to the extent of one half the deficit, but 
not exceeding 2 per. cent, on the capital. 

1691. Should we find either in this table or in your 
annual report any statements such as you have given 
us in Table I. in respect of the other loans in regard to 
the amounts advanced for Light Railways? — For the 
reason that I have given they are not advances ; they 
are the liability of the Treasury to pay a sum not 
exceedmg 2 per cent, on the guaranteed capital, and 
that sum is provided in what is called our Railways 
Vote in Class I. of the Civil Service Estimates. 

1692. It is a guarantee, in fact? — Yes. 

1693. For which you may or may not be colled 
upon? — Yes. 

1694. As a matter of fact, are you called upon in 
most cases? — Yes, in different degrees. If you will 
look at the Estimates, page 77, uuder the head Rail- 
ways (Ireland), you will see the sub-head Repayments 
to County Councils under the Act of 1883, 21.210Z. 

1695. Is that the extent to which the 2 per cent, 
guarantee has been called upon? — Yes. 

1696. Is there any chance of that demand on the 
Treasury for the guarantee diminishing ? — No, it is 
pretty stationary. The legal liability, that iB the 
maximum which the Treasury could pay, has been in 
the last four years, 26.702Z., and in those four years the 
actual expenditure has been as follows:— In 1907-8, 
19,814Z. ; in 1908-9, 20.780Z. ; in 1909-10, 20.999Z. ; and 
in 1910-11, 20.276Z. 

1697. That looks as if these Light Railways were 
not very flourishing ? — You cannot altogether judge 
them by the returns, because in many cases the rates 
that they charge are very low; and the services are 
arranged for local convenience rather than on a purely 
commercial basis. 

1698. What is the particular want that they are 
intended to serve — the conveyance of farm produce, or 
the conveyance of people ? — Of people, farm produce, 
and general merchandise. They were intended to 
encourage railway extensions where the existing railway 
companies would not make them. 

1699. (The Bishop of Boss.) Was not the main idea 
to try and develop the resources of the country ? — Yes. 

1700. (Chairman.) Have many of these Light Rail- 
ways been made on the side of the road? — Some of 
them have, but not very many, and never entirely, 
I think. According to the engineering difficulties they 
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ai-e either on the road, or they buy land and cut through. 
If you are interested in it, yon will find full financial 
particular’s of every one of these railways on pages 100- 
105 of our Annual Report. 

1701. I see that about 4,000/. or 5,000/. per mile 
seems to be the average cost of construction? — Yes. 

1702. (Mr. Pleader.) Would yon consider that 
20,000/. a year you have just mentioned a continuing 
liability ? — Yes ; I think it has reached its normal now. 

1703. (Chairman.) Witli no real prospect of the 
Companies being able to earn enough to dispense with 
that assistance ? — No, except tliat there are one or two 
which show improvements. For instance, the line 
called the Cork, Coachford and Blarney Lino shows 
improvement. 

1704. Still, dealing with the Vote No. 1P>, under the 
Railways (Ireland) Act, 1806. 1 see you have a consider- 
able sum for this year — 28,000/. ; is that for the same 
sort of purpose ? — No ; that Act authorised grants. 
We get the grant money by borrowing it from the 
National Debt Commissioners. This 28,000/. repre- 
sents, as you will see by referring to page 79 of the 
Estimates, the total annuities which we owe the 
National Debt Commissioners for varying terms of 
years. 

1705. Were the advances that were made treated as 
gifts, or are they repayable by the Companies under 
any circumstances? — In one or two eases there were 
arrangements made that tho Treasury might take a 
certain proportion of the net receipts of the line : but 
that does not amount to very much. 

1706. ( The Bishop of Boss.) In addition to the 
guarantee of 2 per cent, that they have from tho Trea- 
sury, the local people gave a guarantee of 3 per cent, 
usually, did they not P — The total guarantee was either 
5 per cent, or 4 per cent., and the Treasury recouped 
never more than 2 per cent. 

1707. So. on the local ratepayers there would fall 
either 2 per cent, or 3 per cent, p — Yes. 

1708. That was to pay the dividends on tho capital P 


1709. Furthermore, if there is a loss on tho work- 
ing exjieuses, and in a great many instances there is a 
loss on the working expenses, tho local ratepayers have 
to meet all that loss ? — Yes. 

1710. So the result is that, as a rule, the local rate- 
payers have to pay twice as much as the Treasury P — 
In one or two cases. 


1711. (Mr. Glatlstone.) Do the guarantees run pari 
pass it. or have the local guarantees to bo paid first p — 
The local guarantees have to lie paid before tho Trea- 
sury recoups. It is a most complicated arrangement, 
and not a good one financially, because no satisfactory 
return is received for the Treasury 2 per cunt. The 
Treasury 2 per cent, ought to be worth 60/. or 66/., but, 
owing to the way in which the guarantee wsis given, 
the benefit of the Treasury guarantee was very much 
i-educed. 

1712. But it waa desired that the first loss should 
fall upon the local authority P — Yes. 

1713. (Mr. Adame.) Do you know what tho total 
amount tliat does fall on the Local Authorities comes to 
in a year P — (The Bishop of Boss.) I think it is about 
45.000Z. ? — I will take that figure from you. 

1714. (The Bishop of Boss.) The Treasury pay their 
share of the guarantee only as long as the line is work- 
ing, I believe P — That is so. 

1715. Some . of those lines pay only a very small 
portion of their working expenses, and there are 
instances where I believe people have been inclined to 
drop the line; supposing the line ceased to work, what 

would be the position of the local ratepayers then p 

They would have to continue to pay the guarantee. 

1716. Tho entire guarantee ? — 'Yes. 

1717. Not only their own 2 or 3 per cent., but 
the Treasury 2 per cent, also?— Yes. However, I 
do not think there are any cases approaching that. 

1718. (Chairman.) Before a lino of tins kind is 

tefore a Treasury guarantee is given, do the 
Jrubhc Works Commissioners advise in regard to plans 
and as to whether it is a promising undertaking, or 
"^ es ‘ ^ ma y sa y is a closed service now, and 
that no more of these guarantees can he given. The 


arrangements were that promoters started a scheme, 
generally tho contractor or the engineers, or both in 
combination, and deposited plans which had Pi he 
examined ;is regards their engineering merits by the 
Board of Works; then they went to tho grand juries 
and asked them fora guarantee, and (lie grand juries 
either gave it or refused it. 

1719. (Mr. Gladstone.) How was tho expenditure 
checked? In the case of India, for instance, the 
Government chock every rupee that is spoilt on rail- 
ways? — Tho check was not in detail, but was on tho 
amount of the estimate, to see whether il. was a reason- 
able estimate for the work, if done. When the grand 
jury had given the guarantee, and when the. Privy 
Council, which had to finally authorise the scheme and 
to give the Parliamentary powers for acquiring land 
and so on, had passed it finally then tho promoters, 
the nominal company, raised the money as best they 
could on the security of the guarantee, and sot to work 
to carry out the deposited plans. After that, the only 
check was satisfying tho Board of Trade that the line 
was fit to he opened, and was fit for traffic. 

1720. (Chairmen.) Presumably when these schemes 
were brought forward the County Council would not 
have sanctioned them, unless they thought there was a 
reasonable prospect of their paying, or unless they wore 
prepared to hear the loss of tho interest? — I think they 
were prepared to bear a certain annual rate, and 
probably at the time the sanguine promoters declared 
that the rate would either be nothing or a few pence. 
In some cases it 1 mh proved to ho burdensome, hut they 
have got considerable relief in the last few years, 
because, under the Local Government Act, where tho 
charge on the locality exceeds (if/, in tho pound, half 
tho excess is home by the local taxation account. 

1721. (The Bishop of Boss.) That, is as long ;is the 
local taxation account, or that particular branch of it, 
is solvent; hut that branch is no longer solvent, is it? — 
I do not know. 

1722. (Chairman.) How far were the Commissioners 
of Works responsible for acquiescing in or sanctioning 
tho construction of those railways. Would it have 
been open te tho Commissioners of Works to say ( hat 
they thought the prospect of any revenue from a given 
railway was so slight that llioy could not sanction it?— 
Under the Act of I.SH3, the Board of Works have 
nothing to do except to examine into tho engineering 
merits, and make a report, which is laid before the 
grand jury. 

1723. So the whole responsibility is with (lie grand 
jury? — Yes, under that Act. 

_ 1724. (Mr. Gladstone.) Would l.lio same responsi- 
bility attach to them now with respect In lunatic 
asylums? Wo have had evidence Imre that the 
expenditure hi their case lias been excessive? • No, it 
would not. Before tile Local Government Act, 1898, 
the expenditure in providing In untie asylums was 
raised and the works were carried out by what is milled 
a Board of Control, which is a Government. Imdy nomi- 
nated by the Government. They sett led where buildings 
wore necessary, and what tim expenditure should lie, 
and had to satisfy tho Lord Lieutenant that tho 
particular works could lie carried out, on the expendi- 
ture allowed. Thou they got the money from us merely 
as a lending authority, and carried it out independently 
of us. Tho order of the Lord Lieutenant thou charged 
on the local rates the interest and repayment of that 
money which had been expended by tho Board of 
Control. 

1725. And you liad no opportunity of checking the 
expenditure ? — No. 

1726. Or of looking into the plans of the buildings?— 
No, not as a Board. At one time a member of the 
Board was Chairman of tho Board of Control, hut that 
was not necessary; at any rate it did not bring tho 
Board in as a body ; it was only the individual who was 
concerned. 

1727. Does this amount of 3,195,667/. on loans for 
Lunatic Asylum Buildings shown in 'Table IX. repre- 
sent the total amount for lunatic asylums ? It would 
not, I suppose, because some of the money would ho 
advanced otherwise?— I should think it would in prac- 
tice, because I think the money was always supplied by us. 
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1728. It amounts to very nearly as much as the 
whole of the buildings for the Constabulary ; it seems 
an enormous sum P — It is. 

1729. (Chairman.) Is the service in respect of Light 
Railways closed now ? Ton are not making any more 
advances, or giving any more guarantees in respect of 
Light Railways, are you? — No. We have no money 
now for that. 

1730. How about the railways under the Act of 
1896 P — Practically all that money has been spent, 
except a few thousand pounds necessary to meet claims. 

1731. Was there a fixed sum beyond which the 
advances were not to go ?— Yes j half a million of money, 
but there was a much larger sum under the Act of 1889 
intermediately. 

1732. Did the Act of 1889 relate to Light Railways P 
—lea, that is what was known as Mr. Balfour’s Light 
Railways Act. The difference between that and the 
Act of 1883 was that the Government in this case 
decided where the termini of the line should be, ins tead 
of leaving it to the local authorities to decide, so that 
certain definite schemes had to be put forward to get 
support. 

1733. Does item A sub-head (c) in your Vote 16 
include railways under both the Acts— 1883 and 1889 P 

To some extent : railways might either get under the 
Act of 1889 a free grant out and out, or a free grant 
out and out combined with a guarantee under the Act 
of 1883. 

1734. Where shall we find the figures relating to 
advances under the Act of 1889 ?— You will find them 
in Table XII. 

1735. On what conditions were the contributions 
from public funds shown in one of the columns of 
Table XU. made ? — Those are free grants. 

1736. Out of what funds, or was that 1,147,8671. a 
V ote ? — It was voted in this form, that the money was 
obtained from the National Debt Commissioners and 
repaid by annuities. 

1737. Was it charged on your Vote ? — Yes. Those 
annuities have disappeared now. 

1738. They have disappeared already? — Yes. 

1739. Why is that? — They were shorter term 
annuities than we have now. 

1740. What was the ground for making the Act of 
1889 P — That Act was passed in consequence of the 
Report of what was known as the Allport Commission 
on Irish Public Works. The working of the Act of 
1883 had been unsatisfactory, and it was not sufficient 
to attract capitalists to make railways where they were 
wanted, so this further scheme was added of free grants 
over and above any 2 per cent, recoupment. 

1741. Do you know at all how far these railways 
which have been made are satisfactory ? They are all 
branches, I see, from big lines P — Yes, they are all 
extensions of existing lines. 

1742. Have they proved satisfactory? — In some 
cases we cannot tell, because they are handed over to 
big companies, and those companies do not keep 
separate accounts. So far as we know about them the 
railway companies say that they in themselves do not 
pay ; but no doubt they pay as feeders. 

1743. And are a great boon, I suppose, to the 
districts in which they are placed ? — They would be a 
great advantage. 

1744. What is the Cork City Railway, which is 
down for the third instalment of a total grant of 
25,0001.,. under the Act of 1906; is that a free gift P — 
Yes. It is a grant to, a company formed to make this 
local extension of the Fishguard and Rosslare route. 

1745. (The Bishop of Boss.) It was originally the 
Lismore, Fermoy, and Rosslare Railway, I think P — It 
is the Great Western route from Rosslare to Cork. 

1746. (Chairman.) Was the Company helped with a 
view to the m ail s or something of that kind? — Partly 
no doubt, but really because of the inconvenience and 
expense caused by the fact that several of the railway 
termini in Cork do not communicate with each other, 
and anything coming from the West to Cork has to be 
transhipped at one station and carried across to the 
other an order to get to Dublin or further on. 


1747. Do you remember what was held to be a 
justification for imposing this charge upon the public 
funds P — Only that it was an inducement to have the 
connection made. 

1748. (The Bishop of Boss.) That sum is, in a cer- 
tain sense, not an Imperial grant at all. You are aware, 
are you not, that the Lismore and Fermoy Railway had 
a loan of 93,0001. from the Board of Works ? — If you 
will allow me, I will state what I know about it. One 
of the links in this connection between Rosslare and 
Cork was what was known as the Waterford, Dungar- 
van, and Lismore Railway, and we had lent to that 
company a sum of 93,0001. In addition to that, the 
ratepayers of Waterford had given a very large guaran- 
tee of other capital. For many years our loan account 
was very unsatisfactory. When this Fishguard and 
Rosslare scheme was put forward, the Dungarvan line 
being an essential link in it, the promoters bought tliat 
line from us for the sum of 93,0001. — that is the extent 
to which we were connected with it as a loan; the 
money was paid back to us, and we were quit of the 
line. Subsequently to that — and here, again, there was 
no necessary connection with our loan transactions — 
the Government agreed that they would hold 93,0001. 
as available to be given to purposes of public improve- 
ment in the way of railway facilities, and in the way of 
communications generally in the South of Ireland ; and 
this 25,0001. is part of that 93,0001. 

1749. There was a scheme for this connection in 
Cork City discussed before Parliament, which was a 
more expensive scheme than the one which is now being 
worked out; I do not know whether you are aware that 
the Government — Mr. Austen Chamberlain was then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer- — agreed to give 60,0001. 
out of that 93,0001. towards the making of that Cork 
line ? — That was a direct line from Fermoy to Cork. 

1750. It was the same Cork link railway. The idea 
at that time was to have a high-level crossing, and 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain agreed, as I have said, to give 
60,0001. out of the 93,0001. for the making of the line, 
and the other 33,0001. of the 93,000 was to go for the 
making of the Waterford Bridge. That scheme did 
not go through, and a low-level scheme was brought in 
for Cork City, when, instead of the 6O,0O0Z., 25,0001. 
was granted P — That is it. 

1751. The balance of the 60,0001. is still there, .and 
they are fighting over itp — Some of it has gone to 
the Waterford Bridge. 

1752. In addition to the 33,0001. P — No, not yet. 

1753. (Chairman.) This was an unexpected repay- 
ment, apparently ; they were funds which they got in 
rather unexpectedly from a defaulting railway, and 
they were so pleased that they gave it away to some- 
body else ; was that it P — I never quite understood why 
they did it. We were very glad to get our 93,0001. 
back, and so be able to clear our own account. We 
should have had to wait for a very long time for it if 
the big scheme had not been carried out. 

1754. That disposes pretty well of all that you had 
to do with the railways, does it notP — Yes. 

1755. Under the Land Act have you anything to 
do with labourers’ cottages ? — No. We used to lend 
money for labourers’ cottages, but in the last year or 
two that service has been transferred to the Land Com- 
mission, who advance the money on what are known as 
land purchase terms, that is, at much lower than our 
own rates of interest. 

1756. Are you consulted by the Land Commission 
as regards the construction of the houses? — No; the 
Local Government Board do that. 

1757. You do not help them with the plans? — 
No. 

1758. Nor with any technical advice? — The Local 
Government Inspectors look after that. 

1759. So you have nothing at all to do with that 
now P — Nothing now, except collecting the instalments 
of the old loans. 

1760. You have nothing to do with the new loans P 
—No. 

: 1761. Going back to page 5 of your Annual Report, 
your fourth head, I see, is Miscellaneous Duties of the 
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Board ; are they at all important ? — Some of them are 
duties which do not involve the expenditure of any 
money. 

1762. They are detailed on page 27 of the Annual 
Report ? — We have to report practically on any Irish 
Private Bill to see whether it affects the Treasury : 
then we appoint arbitrators and engineer's, occasionally, 
under certain Acts ; that is to say, we nominate. 

1763. Page 27, apparently, merely gives in detail 
different reports or returns that you have to draft for 
the information of other departments connected, more 
or less, with the different loans P — Yes. 

1764. Your Table II. is a statement of all closed 
loan services ? — Yes, including some recent ones, such 
as the Relief of Distress and Seed Supply. 

1765. There the liability is fully discharged? — Yes. 

1766. Then we may leave that table on one side and 
go to Table III. ; what is that? — That is purely a sum- 
mary of loan advances, repayments, and remissions. 

1767. What is Table IV. ? — That shows the rateR of 
interest at present chargeable on loans advanced by the 
Commissioners. The great difference since the Childers' 
Commission and the present date is that under, I 
think, tire Loans Act of 1897, powers are given to the 
Treasru-y to lay down rates of interest on the security 
of local rates, and instead of having a lot of different 
rates of interest, as there were rrnder the old Acts, 
when Acts were passed for a particular purpose and the 
rate of interest might be specified in them, the general 
principle is adopted that there should be rates of in- 
terest applicable to all loans secured on the rates. 
That has simplified the matter very much. 

1768. The rate of interest varies rather according 
to the length of the loan, does it not? — The Treasury 
have rather changed their views about that, I think. 
They have simplified it. They used to have periods of 
twenty, thirty, forty, and fifty years; now they have 
come down to two — up to thirty years and up to fifty 
years. 

1769. TJp to thirty years they charge what ? — 
31 per cent, at present. 

1770. And after thirty years 3jJ per cent. ? — Yes. 

1771. (Mr. Gladstone.) It is “as may be fixed from 
“ time to time by Treasury Minute ” in some cases, I 
see by your Table IV. P — Yes. 

1772. (Chairman.) The first three items in Table IV. 
are Local Boards, Inland Navigation, and Railways, 
and the rate of interest there in each of those is 4 per 
cent, j those are under the older Acts, I suppose ? — 
Yes, imder 1 & 2 Will. 4. 


1773. Have you any loans in force at 4 per cent, 
interest now P — Yes ; we have loans to railways at 4 per 
cent, with no collateral security, and small sums for 
drainage maintenance. 

1774. ( The Bishop of Ross.) You were enabled to 
cheapen the interest in 1897, were you not? — Yos; that 
is what it came to. 

1775. Up to 1897 there had been a sum of 130,0001. 
a year called the Restitution Fund, taken out of the 

profits of the Local Loan Fund ; is that not so ? I do 

not know what the Treasury reasons were, but I can 
give you the rates of interest. 


i Qnr? ^ think if has been mentioned here that since 

1897 that 130,0001. a year has not been paid into the 

Restitution Fund P — I do not know. 

1777. (Chairman.) Now let us go to Table V 

which shows the rates of interest chargeable on the 

several amounts constituting the aggregate balances of 

principle outstanding on all the loan services in each of 

the years ended 31st March, 1909, 1910, and 1911 ■ 

apparently the great masB is at 3* to 3 if per cent. ?— 

Nearly half is at 3i per cent. 

1778. What are these loans at 4J per cent rail- 

ways, I suppose?— No, principally for Labourers' Acts. 
Under the Act of 1897 the Treasury can vary the rates 
oi interest from time to time, and they have varied 
tqoT « tim6B 8ince 1897 ' Under a Minute of March 

° * “L® interest on loans secured on rates' 

was tor fifty years M per cent. ; it began at 3i per cent, 
ioi twenty years and went up to 4) per cent, for fifty 


years. Since then there has been a reduction to 3} per 
cent, for fifty years. 

1779. Where a loan lias been made at 4J percent., 
have the Treasury over reduced it of late years to the 
new rate of 3 if per centP — No. 

1780. Once the loan has been made they have to 
pay that rate P — Yos. 

1781. Now Table VI. That is a statement of tlm 
different purposes for which loans have been sanctioned 
during the five years from 1906-7 to 1910 11. The 
amounts do not seem very large now P— No. they 
are not. 

1782. They seem hi average pretty steadily, although 
in 1906-7 you had a total in Class II. of 371,196/. and 
in 1908-9 you had a total of less than half lhatP — That 
is so. If you look at Table VIII. you will see the 
actual amounts for a period of ten years. 

1783. Table VII. hIiowh the advances for the last 
five years on the six most important loan services ; I 
see that the loans under your Labourers’ Acts are 
diminishing to almost nothing? — That is so. 

1784. Are you finishing up that; is that the 
reason? — That is because of the recent Act enabling 
the Land Commission to lend money at a lower rate. 

1785. (The Bishop of Ross.) You are not likely in 
the future to have the same expenditure on asylums in 
the way of loans, are you ? — No; the amount there has 
fallen off. 

1786. All the counties are fully supplied with 
asylums now, are they not? — I really ilo not know; but 
they are supposed to be. 

1787. The Glebe Loans also are not likely to con- 
tinue in the same volume, are they? — They are a small 
amount. 

1788. You may possibly have some increase in the 
loans, for the erection of teachers' residences P — But 
that is a small amount. 


1789. (Chairman.) What is the sort of thing you 
advance for mulor the Public Health Acts p— Water- 
works, sewerage works, parks— anything that the sani- 
tary authority is authorised to borrow for. 

1790. The total amount does not seem largo for 
works of that kind. Do they always come to you for 
these things P— Not the big towns; they have a Con- 
solidated Fund of their own. 

J 79 l; They borrow in the open market, I suppose P 
Yes, Belfast and Dublin do, at any rate. 

1792. Now we come to Table VHI., which shows for 
the last ten years the amount voted by Parliament for 
the purpose of loans to be advanced by the Commis- 
sioners of Public Works (Ireland), and the sum actually 
issued on account of each Vote P— Thai, heading is mis- 
leading. It is the heading of an old Return which was 
given to the Childers’ Commission. It is not really a 
vote, it is an imprest, an authority on which we ism 
draw. 


1793. 

—Yes. 


It is the maximum amount that may be drawn P 


\ 79 ' r) - So it is not in the ordinary sense a Vote? — 
No, it is not. 

1796. (Mr. Plunder.) No money passes, does it? — 
No money passes unless we take it out. 

1797. In some years, for instance 1961 to 1904, you 
came fairly near your limits P — Yes. 

1798. latterly you liave not done so P— I think at 
that time there was a largo expenditure on labourers’ 
cottages and we lent some large sums to the Gorpora- 
twn of Dublin— there was one loan of over a quarter of 
a “"“0“ money to the Corporation of Dublin. 

1799. Now, the amount that is coming in in the 
±orm oi principal repaid sooms to exceed considerably 
That is°so 4 tllat 18 beiUg a<lv!m<: ed for new purposes?— 

. , 1 * * * * * * 1 8 * * .°° 1 ' Bishop of Ross.) The result is that the 
total indebtedness is growing less P — Yes 

1801 .( Chairman. ) Table IX., which wo have already 
tf; 14 ! statement of remissions up to the 
5? 11 * * - m /espect of loan advances made 
thiougl, ae Board of Poilic Wo, -to for Ireland, or 
th. Vice-Treasurer, Paymaster- of Oivil Servians, and 
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Paymaster-General. There, again, we are going back 
into ancient histox-y, ai - e we not? — Yes. That is prac- 
tically a reprint of Table II., it seems to me, except 
that the authority for the remission is given in the last 
column of Table IX. 

1802. Then we pass onto Table X., which deals with 
Light Railways (Ireland), Table XI., which deals with 
lines constructed under the Railways (Ireland) Act, 
1896, and Table XII., which deals with lines constructed 
under the Light Railways (Ireland) Acts, 1889 and 
1898. I think I have already dealt with those as far as 
I wish to do so, unless you have anything to say upon 
them ? — I think not. 

1803. (The Bishop of Boss.) Am I right in assuming 

that the general effect of your evidence is that you 
think the loans which are outstanding are well secured ? 
— Yes, except some of those on undertakings in 
Class I. * 

? 1804. Both the principal and the interest are coming 

1805. Rather satisfactorily ? — Thei’e is a slight 
tendency to an increase of arrears in some of the land 
loans. 

1806. The remissions that have been made were 
generally made forty or fifty years ago, at any rate, so 
far as the biggest of them are concerned ? — The biggest 
of the remissions were those due to the Famine. 

1807. So those are a question of ancient history ? — 
Yes. 

1808. For the last thirty years your table shows, so 
far as remissions are concerned, almost a blank ? — Ex- 
cept as regards railways, I think. 

1809. Table I. shows that the totalamount of money 
advanced is 49,000,000 1. odd, that the total principal 
repaid is 31,000, OOOZ. the total interest paid 11,000,0001. 
and the total outstanding debt and arrears 9,500,0001. ? 
— Yes. 

1810. Therefore considering that the total amount 
advanced was so very considerable as 49,000,0001., and 
the payment of principal and interest together make up 
42,000,0001., would you say that a still outstanding debt 
of 9,500,0001. was large in comparison with what had 
been issued and repaid ? — I do not admit that you can 
take an account of the interest paid. It seems to me 
that you cannot mix up interest and principal. 

1811. Omitting interest, we have it that more than 
three-fifths of the pi-incipal has been repaid? — Yes. 

1812. It is thirty-one forty-ninths, and the out- 
standing debt is less than one-fifth of the amount that 
was originally issued? — That is so. 

1813. The difference being made by those ancient- 
history remissions ? — Yes. 

1814. So that, on the whole, thei'e is no reason to 
apprehend that thei-e will beany very great loss on those 
loans ? — No, I think they might be ta ken overby any- 
body almost at their par value. 

1815. (Mr. Adams.) Referring to Table II., at the 
foot I see that the Seed Supply Loans of l'ecent yeai’s 
have been fully repaid, and that practically there has 
been no loss on them ? — A small amount has been re- 
mitted in two cases, as you will see by referring to the 
last column. 

1816. I am thinking of recent years ; the last one 
remitted was in 1891 ? — That is so. 

1817. That is to say, since 1895—96, the period we 
are dealing with, fi-om that time onwards, there have 
been no remissions ? — That is so. 

1818. There is a point in your report I want to be 
clear about. On page 35 you show that in 1909-10 
the amount sanctioned for labourers’ dwellings in towns 
aud the housing of the working classes was 45,3701., 
and on page 68 the amount actually advanced is shown 
as 3,9001. ; does that mean that although a lai’ge 
amount was sanctioned, really only the smaller amount 
was required ? — I would like to draw your attention 
to No. 17 in Class II., the Housing of the Working 
Classes. 

1819. Does that go in also? — Yes. 

1820. On page 34 the figures are headed “Nos. 7 
and 8 in abstract”; putting the two together, Nos. 7 


and 8, 3,9001., and No. 17, 23,0001., it is still consider- 
ably less than the amount sanctioned? — Yes. Of course 
the expenditure on a loan may be spread over two or 
thi-ee years. The amounts stated on page 68 are the 
actual amounts issued during the year. 

1821. That is what I thought. Is it likely that the 
total amount sanctioned, though not yet actually ad- 
vanced, would be considerably lai’ger than the total 
amount advanced ? — Only temporarily. 

1822. I was not meaning only in this particular 
case, but I was meaning whether going through all 
these tables the total amount sanctioned might be con- 
siderable though the total amount advanced was con- 
siderably less? — Ultimately it comes to the same, in 
fact the probability is rather the other way — that the 
expenditure will be greater than the amount sanc- 
tioned, and that they will come to us for a supple- 
mentary loan rather than that we will have an undrawn 
balance. 

1823. What I want to be clear about is that when 
we see the total amount advanced we know that there 
are not schemes sanctioned for a considei-able expendi- 
ture which has not yet been advanced? — They are all 
schemes of which the whole amount will probably be 
drawn sooner or later. 

1824. I want to see that thei’e is not a larger 
liability or an undertaking to finance certain things, 
the expenditure of which would be distributed over a 
considerable number of years yet to come ?— That will 
not be so. These loans will generally be issued within 
two or three yeai-s. The works would be done and we 
would provide the money on the certificate of the Local 
Government Boai’d. We do not pay until the Local 
Government Board cei’tifies that the money is due to 
the local authority. They send their inspectors to see 
the actual cottages and pass them. 

1825. Looking at the amount sanctioned, and then 
looking at the actual amount advanced in tlie case of 
these ^ labourers’ dwellings and so forth, the amount 
sanctioned seems considerably above the amount ad- 
vanced in vax-ious years; I do not know whether it 
equalises itself in the long run? — Perhaps the reason 
may be that in 1908 thei’e was an Act passed giving 
greater facilities for the housing of the working classes. 
They were allowed to have the lowest rate at which we 
lend money on the security of the local rates with an 
extremely long term of repayment. In addition to 
that there was a fund established from various odds and 
ends of local accounts, out of which a rebate is given to 
the local authorities which took advantage of that Act. 
The result has been that schemes have come forwai-d 
since 1908, and as this repoi’t only deals with them up 
to the 31st Mai’ch 1910 practically only one year is 
dealt with since the Act was passed. It is in conse- 
quence of those new facilities that you see this com- 
paratively lai’ge amount, 45,OOOZ., sanctioned and only 
22,0001. advanced ; the Act was only getting into 
working order then. Pi’obably in our next Report 
there . will be an even greater diffei’ence between the 
sanctions and the advances, because it is such a recent 
Act and the local authorities are only now taking ad- 
vantage of it. Although they may get their schemes 
sanctioned they cannot get to work with their plana and 
then- contracts immediately, and for the time being 
there will be apparently a considerable excess of sanc- 
tions over advances. 

1826. That happens to be the case in this particular 
scheme, but as a whole the advances are a fair thing to 
go by, as they pretty well show us what the sanctions 
amount to ? — Yes. 

1827. Then in regard to Tables VI. and VII., could 
we conveniently have them extended so as to start from 
the time of the Childers' Commission ? — I wish to say 
generally that if there is any information that we can 
give, either in the preparation of additional returns or 
in rearranging these, we will be very happy to do it 
and to carry the information back for any number of 
years. 

1828. (Chairman.) We should not care to go back 
beyond 1896, but where we have returns extending over 
a certain number of years it would be just as well if we 
could get them back to 1896 P — If the Secretary will 
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write to the Board we will be very happy to get any 
returns made. 

1829. I think it would be very interesting to have 
Tables VI., VII. and VIII. carried back to the year 
1896-7, if it would not give yon a great deal of trouble? 
— It shall be done. It is only a matter of clerical 
labour. The information is practically given in our 
annual reports. (Sec Apjicudix V.) 

1830. (Mr. Gladstone.) You seem to make a reser- 
vation about a possible loss on the advuuces to the 
railways ; is that because of the difficulty of enforcing 
the security ? — Yes. 

1831. The railways of course would represent value, 
and if the Treasury have the first charge the advance 
ought to be good ? — I should not like to mention any 
particular case, but we have powers to go into possession 
for purposes of sale. We would not do that unless it 
were absolutely necessary, that is, unless there were 
some misconduct or we were not certain that we were 
being fairly treated. We would not do it as long as 
we were getting our interest. 

1832. But the value is there, and it ought not to be 
lost if you choose to exercise your power? — Yes, the 
value is there, and it is only a question of waiting. We 
have nursed railways in the past for many years, 
and ultimately had the satisfaction of seeing them 
improved very much. It is simply a matter of waiting 
very often. 

1833. (Chairman.) Going back to your Vote for the 
current year, I see there is a scheme for new public 
offices in Upper Merrion Street, Dublin ; is that con- 
nected with the Annuity for Public Offices Site (Dublin) 
Act, 1903 ? — It is an extension of that. That refers 
both to the site which is available for the Royal Col- 
mge of Science which is now just being completed in 
Dublin, and to that part of the site not used for the 
college which will be used for public offices. 

1834. That site, which was bought in 1903 or there- 
aliouts for 170,000Z., is now occupied by the College of 
Science ? — Yes. I should explain that that 170,000b 
includes the building. A lump sum was given in the 
Act of Parliament, and we are authorised to get the 
money as we want it from the National Debt Com- 
missioners and repay them in this form of annuity. I 
think the total is 225,0001. in the Act. 

1835. Will this scheme for new public offices re- 
move some of the offices from the Castle?— It will 
provide convenient accommodation for offices that are 
now housed in old private dwelling-houses. 

183b. As a matter of fact and interest as regards 
the administration, where does a scheme of that kind 
originate P Does it originate in the Castle, or do you 
originate it yourselves ? The Commissioners of Works 
being directly under the Govern- 
ment of Ii eland, the Lord Lieutenant, are they ? No. 

If 7 - Would the Lord Lieutenant originate a 
w^vP 1 w ay ’ for i °o® ni g the public offices in a better 
way P— No, we should do that, that is our business in 
consultation with the departments affected A big 
scheme .like the College of Science would oridnate 
say, with the Department of Agriculture b 

nartment do IT* y ° U natura ^ as a spending De- 
partment do not move very quickly in the matter of 
new buildings, and pressure has to be brought upon 
you from some quarter P— Yes. ° U P 0U 

want, and we tell them how much it will "coat and 

6et “» S 

,.„, 18 , 40 - if*"*”*. PoK<!e Inildinga or now 0 o n- 
stahaiarj. buildings, there the pressure would be brouuht 
““ L .°!' d more or le„ I K 

oi* ^ Constabulary practically (tom the Insoeotor- 
Geneial tf Ooimtobulaiy through the Lord LiontaSt 
Van* 1 ? P0h ° 6 am ” lgl1 0Uef Commissioner ' 
ta-e on I >l«tV°'i'*7^ 0mg 10 oonsiiershle erpendi- 

shght “aStion!* 8 P ~ 1 mean, i 


1842. Shall you have au asset, a set-off in tliat 
respect, in the old barrack P — If it wore a building which 
Bio Chief Commissioner of Police owns then it may bo 
au ;isset, but very often it iH only a nulled building. 

1843. Taking the whole of Ireland, ;tn a rule are Iho 
Constabulary buildings Government freehold buildings, 
or are they leasehold? — In the big towns they are very 
often freehold, or practically on snob a long lease (bat 
the Government may bo described as (he owner. In 
the country districts they are generally rented buildings. 

1844. Do you often have to make in respect of the 
Constabulary, provision for quarters in new places, or 
to dispense witli quarters in eld places; in other words 
do you find many changes as regards the housing of the 
Constabulary? — No. If you .are thinking of (be dis- 
continuance of stations, that would generally oulyapply 
to tlio small stations. In a big town the stations would 
not 1 m discontinued, but in the country they might 
be. In those coses the provision of barracks is done by 
tlio Inspector-General, or the local county inspector, 
who hires a building for a term of years, and then we 
would not bear of it. 

1845. What is the smallest unit in the way of a 
Constabulary barrack — how many men ? — T do not 
know. 

1846. Are they concentrated in rather large num- 
bers in some one place, or have you gob a Constabulary 
barrack in almost every little town and village P — I 
should say they are spread in the way you describe all 
over the country. The only reserve force is at the 
Depot in Dublin. 

1847. What do yon suppose would lie (be smallest 
number of men stationed at any one place P T suppose 
there would bo a sergeant and a certain number of 
officers — do you know? — I do not know what (be 
smallest unit is. 

1848. Shall wo find rents in your Vote P- -Yes: wo 
have, put down rents. 

1849. You have not any rents for the Constabulary 
buildings P— No. The police, pay their own rents. 

, . P° they ««t use your agency at. all for the 

hiring of hamickHP-TheTr<« UJ1 iryh.iH an arrangement 
by which the I reasury Remembrancer in Dublin passes 
these schemes. Ho generally gets a report from us as 
to the condition of the building, and whether it, is worth 
the rent. So there is a check on it, of (bat sort.. Then, 

, c, ; ur8,! > thoro is the cheek <.r the Valuation Office, 

who know pretty accurately what, the rents si Id lie. 

The Valuation . Office ami the Board of Worts supply 
the 1 reasury Remembrancer with any informatioi he 
wants. 

1851. Barrack furniture, is not a very large sum, 
but might there not be an economy if (b,d, its,,, and 
fuel, light, and water were placed in your ban, Is P -The 
amounts would bo so small in these little stations that 
really it, would not be worth while for a central ho.lv to 
1 m - making contracts for small lots of coal in a little 
village, and that sort of thing all over Ireland. 

1852. I suppose tlio Police and the Constabulary 
are the only Department in Ireland who are their own 
house agents, and provide their own furniture P —I 
think the Prisons do a good deal of that, but then wo 
have arrangements with the Prisons that, if they like 
tney can use our coal contracts, for instance. 

1853. If there is anything that suggests itself to 
you that we ought to know, 1 wish you would mention 

w ®Mi-e lending a considerable amount of money 
now to the Congested Districts Board. 
w/v Is ™ UI l Mentioned in your Re 1M ,rb P— Yes, it 

i asf' ha,V0 len<1 them about 224,000/. 
m, rT 5- What 18 the purpose of your advances?— 
They have an income, but they have no capital, I believe. 

p ™phase estates, and then they want to improve 
thorn before they re-sell them to tenants. Wo lend 
r;ir ne 7u 8eOU ^ ou * boir to OJiablo them to 

MiSfaW r n 011 thorn to pay off within u 

certain short limit of time. 

rmiti 8 ?;' Plendur -) T1 ‘m balance due from thorn is 
si^in e « d i I *fW 0BQ P ~ Yea - 1,ut rather a large 
of m,mev f<JW y ® arB “ J “““ty a quarter of a million 
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1857. {Chairman.) They mention in their Report 
for 1909 that they have borrowed 145,000?. from you 
up to that date ? — The total now is 224,000?., of which 
175,929?. is outstanding. 

1858. That, I suppose, is quite a secure advance ? — 
Tes. 

1859. I suppose they repay you the principal out 
of the purchase money when they re-sell the estate ? — 
Tes, but there is a limit of time within which they 
must do so. 

1860. Whether they have sold or not ? — Tes. 

1861. Is that under an Act P-r-No : it is under our 
general powers. 

1862. In what Act are your general powers con- 
tained ? — In 1 & 2 William 4, cap. 33. 

1863. That Act empowers you to borrow and to 
lend ? — To lend. 


1864. And also to borrow, in order to get the money ? 
— Our getting the money is arranged for under the Local 
Loans Fund Acts. I think that the loans to the Con- 
gested Districts Board are contained under the item 
Quarries, Mines, etc., in Class I. 

1865. There is an “ etc.” there which saves you ? — 
Tes. 

1866. Is this amount likely to increase? — I think so. 

1867. Do they keep on borrowing, then ? — Tes. 

1868. (The Bishop of Ross.) It is out of that money 
that they build houses, is it not ? — Tes. 

1869. (Chairman.) And do the drainage ? — Tes. 
They redistribute the land. 

1870. ( The Bishop of Ross.) They make the roads, 
and they fence the land ? — They make the roads. I 
have another table here, which I will hand in, showing 
the rates of interest since 1897. ( Handing in same.) 


The Witness withdrew. 
Adjourned. 


Thursday, 25th May 1911. 


Present : 

Sir HENRT PRIMROSE, K.C.B., C.S.I. (Chairman.) 


The Most Rev. The Bishop op Ross. 
Mr. W. G. S. Adams. 


Mr. Charles T. Beard, I.S.O., and Mr. 

1&71.- (Chairman.) (To Mr. Beard.) Tou are the 
Secretary to the Irish Land Commission? — (Mr. Beard.) 
Tes. 

1872. (To Mr. Lewis.) And you, I think, are the 
Accountant ? — (Mr. Lewis.) Tes. 

1873. (To Mr. Beard.) To begin at the beginning, 
you have to deal with land purchase in Ireland under 
the Acts which have authorised laud purchase ? — 
(Mr. Beard.) Tes. 

1874. The fust of the Land Purchase Acts was 
the Act of 1870; how do you stand as regards the 
advances and repayments under that Act ?— We have 
nothing to do with the Act of 1870, that is under 
the Board of Works. We commenced in the year 
1881. • J 

1875. Were all the advances under the Act of 1870 
made by the Board of Works ? — Tes; 

1876. I see that table 166, on page 146 of the 
Report of the Irish Land Commission for the year 
ending 31st March, 1910, gives the position with regard 
to the Act of 1881, the Act of 1883, and the Acts 
1885 and 1888, all lumped together ? — Tes. 

1877. The Acts of 1885 and 1888 are commonly 
called the Ashbourne Acts ? — Tes. 

1878. That table shows the total advances, the 
repayments and the loans outstanding ? — Quite so. 

1879. As regards the earlier Act of 1881, are those 
loans in quite a satisfactory position ? — Tes. 

1880. Has there been any default? — There has 
been, you will see the amount of principal written off 
towai'ds the right-hand side of the table. 

1881. But it is quite an insignificant amount P — 
Tes, it is only 1,829?. 

1882. Under the Ashbourne Acts what has hap- 
pened? — Tou will see that there is a small amount 
written off there — 3,445?. 

1883. Are the amounts under the column of Other 
Arrears recoverable ?— They have not been written off 
as irrecoverable. They are pending arrears. 

1884. A certain amount of them will be recovered, 
no doubt P — (Mr. Lewis.) Practically the whole of them 
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will be recovered. (Mr. Beard.) Tou will see that the 
amount is a vei-y small one compared witli the total 
advance. 

1885. The annuities under the Ashbourne Acts ran 
for how many years ? — Forty -nine year's. 

1886. At 4 per cent. ? — Tes. 

1887. The next Acts were those passed in 1891 and 
1896, where shall we find anything about them in your 
Report? — On pages 4 and 5. 

1888. Those are on a different footing to the others, 
ai'e they not, the stock being issued to the vendor land- 
lords and secured upon the pui-cliased holdings? — Tes, 
but the Guarantee Fund is liable for the payment of 
the annuities, if the payers should make default. 

1889. How do those advances stand, have you had 
to draw upon the Guarantee Fund in respect of them P 
— Tes. (Mr. Lewis.) But thei-e will be no losses 
under the Act at all, at any rate up to the px-esent 
there has been nothing written off. 

1890. Under what ciroumstances do you draw upon 
the Guarantee Fund for those ax-rears ?— (Mr. Beard.) 
We draw for the amounts in ax-rear on a given date. 

1891. And then you repay? — We x-epay as the 
arrears are paid xxp. For some yeare past the arrears 
paid up in a given year have been greater than the 
amounts drawn from the Guarantee Fund in that year - , 
therefore at the px-esent time there is a net addition to 
the Guarantee Fund, in other words, to the gx-ants to 
local authox'ities in aid of local taxation. That is 
what you might have anticipated, because when tenant 
pin-chasers have been paying for a number of years, as 
these have — these advances were made almost altogether 
in the nineties — naturally they have a greater stake in 
their holdings, they are getting nearer to being the 
absolute ownei-s and they strain evei-y effoi-t to pay. 
The consequence is that, as a matter of fact, we are 
now recovei-ing more arrears than are accx-uing at any 
given time. 

1892. What amount is due now to the Guarantee 
Fund P — (Mr. Lewis.) 75,000 ?. was due on 12th February 
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1893. Not more than that ? — No ; and that is being 
reduced gradually. As the redemptions occur it will 
be further reduced, and as each decadal revision 
takes place it will be still further reduced. 

1894. Then in respect of those Acts, the situation is 
satisfactory and the security is perfectly good? — 
(Mr. Beard.) Certainly, it is satisfactory. 

1895. Is the Guarantee Fund the only security 
behind the annuities — X mean, yon cannot come down 
the local authorities, can you? — Not otherwise than 
through the Guarantee Fund. 

1896. Then it does fall eventually upon the local 
authorities P — Yes. In addition you will see, if you 
look at the second paragraph on page 5 of our Report, 
that there is a certain amount held by the Govern- 
ment in the form of Guarantee Deposits. Perhaps you 
know what Guarantee Deposits are. 

1897. Was that the 20 per cent, of the advance? 
— Of the landlord’s money held for the time being. 
Those Guarantee Deposits are being paid out to the 
vendors, from time to time as time goes along and the 
security becomes stronger by reason of the fact that the 
tenant has been paying for a number of years and has 
actually paid off an amount which is equal to the 
Guarantee Deposit. 

1898. Meanwhile yon have paid to the persons on 
whose behalf you hold it, the interest ? — They get the 
full interest on the deposit. 

1899. Three and one-eighth per cent ? — (Mr. Lewis.) 
Two and three-quarters per cent. (Mr. Beard.) That 
is under the Act of 1891. 

1900. Turning now to the Act of 1903, the stock 
issued under that Act is secured in three ways, is it not, 
first, in respect of part of it on the purchase annuities P 
— (Mr. Lewis.) Yes. 

1901. In respect of another part, that is to say, the 
excess stock, upon the Development Grant and the 
Guarantee Fund? — (Mr. Beard.) And now the Votes 
of Parliament. 

1902. And thirdly, by the British Exchequer P — In 
the last resort. 

1903. In respect of the bonus portion, I mean P — In 
respect of the bonus, certainly. 

1904. That is, the third portion is secured on the 
credit of the British Exchequer? — Yes. 

1905. Of course as regards that no question arises. 
As regards the portion secured on the land aimuitiea, 
how does that stand in respect of any arrears or 
default ? — The collection is very good. There is an 
arrear, of course, and there will "continue to he an 
arvear, and it must Ire a growing arrear in the very 
nature of things, by reason of the fact that the greater 
the extent of land purchase you. have in Ireland the 
greater must be the actual arrears ; but the collection is 
an admirable collection. I had occasion, a short time 
ago, to make up the position with regard to the collection. 
We found that within a month of the gale day 70 
per cent, of the amount due on that day was collected — 
I mean sent in because we do not actually collect; and 
within six months, that is before the next gale day, 98 
per cent, was collected, only 2 per cent, iii respect of 
any given gale being in arrear at the beginning of the 
next gale. 

1906. Have you in any case had to take proceedings 
to evict? — Yes, in a good many oases. 

1907. (The Bishop of Boss.) Of course the percentage 
of those cases on the total number would be infinitesi- 
mal ? — It would be extremely small. 

1908. (Mr. Adams.) Was this estimate of 98 per cent, 
made in recent times P — Yes, it was in reference to the 
collection of last year. (Mr. Lewis.) I have a more recent 
figure. We settle every half-year, on 31st January and 
31st July, and on the last settlement (31st January 1911) 
over the whole of Ireland the arrears under the 1903 
Act amounted to 3,875 1. 

1909. (The Bishop of Boss.) Out of a total collection 
of what ?— Of over- a million a year. That was the total 
of what I call old arrears . On the very next day we had 
to draw from the Guarantee Fund about 50,000?. for the 
technical arrears, as I may call them. That left a total 
charge against the counties of 53,396?., of which up to 
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the end of last month we had got back 43,000/. out of 
the 53,000/. That is within three months afterwards. 
It' works consistently the same way. half year to half 
year. 

.1910. (Chairman.) In what oiroiimslauees do you 
proceed to extreme measures againsl a defaulter?— 
(Mr. Beard.) The .IjuiuI Commission has two means at 
its disposal of recovering arrears. 

1911. Poihaps yon would toll us, li> liegiu with, 
what your system of collection is. I low do you collect; 
do you send round collectors, or what ?- Wo collect l>y 
means of what we call receivable orders. The receivable 
orders are sent to the payor, and the money is taken 
through a bank — any hank. A receivable order is 
handed in with the amount to a bank. aml it reaches us 
through the Bank of Ireland in dun course. Then we 
send out receipts, that is to say. we stamp the receiv- 
able orue.r, or wo brand the receivable order with the 
payment. As a matter of fact, at the present time, we 
have in use, and have had for some years, ten yearly 
receivable ordors, with a space for each payment.. They 
hand in that receivable order each time they make a 
payment to the bank, the bank passes the money on 
with the receivable order itself; it; eventually reaches 
us, it is marked “ Paid,” and sent hack to them, and 
comes round that course again. 

1912. (The Bishop of Jtass.) Would you kindly ex- 
plain to the Chairman what stops you take, if any. to 
move the payer to pay the money each half year ?•— We 
take no stops in the e;iso of those ten yearly receivable 

1913. Do you even remind them that the money is 
due? — We do not. Of course when we are about to 
take proceedings we do, but we do not send out a fresh 
receivable order for each payment. 

1914. Does it sometimes happen that even an excel- 
lent payor will actually forget the time? It is quite 
possible, but you may take it that what we call the gale 
days under the Act of 1903, June 1 and December I, 
are as well-known in Ireland ;ta New Year's Day or 
any possible day. They know thoroughly well when 
their instalments are due. 

1915. (Chairman.) If the. receivable order Inis not 
boon complied with by, say, January 31 or July 31, 
what do you do P- We have, as I have mentioned, two 
methods of recovery. Wo can proceed us an ordinary 
creditor in tho County Cmirt, or in the High Court if 
it is a large amount, for recovery. We can also proceed 
to sell the tenant’s holding to the highest bidder, sub- 
ject to tho annuity. There is no obligation upon t he 
Land Commission to take either of those courses in 
preference to tho other, but in practice, and for obvious 
reasons, we first proceed in the County Court, through 
our load solicitors, for the recovery of the debt. A 
demand is first made Indore we proceed through our 
solicitor, that is, a printed document is sent out saying 
if not paid within a week, or whatever (.lie time may he, 
proceedings will ho taken. Then the solicitor issues a 
Civil Bill process in the County Court. That, may 
bring in the money; if not. a decree is obtained, ami 
another demand is made. The money probably comes 
in thou; tho cases get fewer, of course, 'as they 
go along. Eventually, if payment is not made, the 
decree reaches the hands of the sheriff, who sends Ids 
bailiffs, and seizes for the recovery of the debt ; if no 
goods are found, wo then proceed with the sale. ’ Natu- 
rally each of those stages brings in more and more 
money, and the sales, of course, are extremely few in 
comparison with the whole number that, we have to 
deal with. 

1916. Could you tell us the number of sales there 
have been?— You will find tho particulars <m page 9 of 
the Report of tho Irish Laud ( lommissionci-s. During 
the year ending March 31, 1910, in respect, of esses 
under all tho Acts 203 holdings were advertised for 
sale; in 142 oases tho Halos were withdrawn, the arrears 
having beou paid; in forty-one eases the holdings were 
sold to ordinary purelmners ; and in twenty cases there 
was no lmldiug, and the Land Commission have taken 
proceedings to got possession or the holding. 

1917. In tlm forty-one eases where the hohlingH 
were sold to ordinary purchasers, did the ordinary pur- 
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chasers obtain quiet possession without difficulty ? — As 
a rule, yes. 

1918. Would that be without the hostility of the 
neighbourhood ? — As a rule ; there may have been an 
exceptional case, but that would be quite contrary to 
the general rule. I think one may say that through 
Ireland generally people who do not pay their annuities 
are not looked upon with favour. 

1919. Then in this particular case the public senti- 
ment is in favour of the proceedings P — That iB so, as a 
general rule, there is no doubt. 

1920. In the twenty cases where there was no bid- 
ding, would that be due, in some measure, to an indis- 
position on the part of any of the neighbour's to bid P — 
That may possibly be so. I should explain to you that 
when a holding is sold, a price is often obtained for it 
that is considerably in excess of the arrear due to the 
Land Commission. The holding, of course, is sold 
subject to the future payment of the annuity, so from 
the date of sale the new purchaser becomes subject to 
the annuity. There are certain arrears and costs, and 
the price obtained from the purchaser is usually suffi- 
cient to discharge those arrears, and give a good sum 
over, which goes to the man who has been sold out ; 
that is, it does not come into the Land Commission, 
but the man who owed the arrear receives it as the price 
of his interest in the land. 

1921. Under the Act is there any restraint on aliena- 
tion by the purchasers of these holdings? — Not upon 
alienation, but there is upon sub-division and mortgag- 
ing without the consent of the Land Commission. 

1922. Since the Act came into force, have there 
been many cases, do you think, of the original pur- 
chaser's selling their holdings, subject, of course, to the 
annuity ? — I could not give you figures about that, and 
I do not think our' tables give them. No doubt there 
are such sales. 

1923. Your consent is not necessary, is it, to the 
alienation P — No, it is not. 

192-1. Is there not a risk about that? Suppose a 
man purchases and gives an excessive price for land, 
and the new holder is really not so well able to meet 
the liability of the annuity as the original man, then 
might yon not get into a difficult position? — The Laud 
Commission is safe in that respect. The purchaser may 
come to the ground, it is true, but the holding a fortiori 
is good security for the remaining number of years for 
which the annuity is payable, because the longer the 
annuity is paid the more valuable the holding becomes 
to the holder, whoever he may be. 

1925. Prom the point of view of the policy of hind 
purchase, it seems to me that there might be a serious 
danger in allowing quite unrestricted alienation by the 
original holders, because the laud hunger as it is called, 
might induce people to give more than the holding is 
worth, which is what has happened in the past in 
Ireland, is it not ? I mean people have endeavoured to 
give rents which the land could not stand. If a man 
buys at a price which the land will not repay, you have 
not done any good by that land pur-chase ? — That is so. 
However, the Legislature, in its wisdom, has not put 
any restraint on alienation. 

1926. (The Bishop of Boss.) Have you any idea of 
the circumstances under which those holdings which 
you have sold are most ordinarily sold ? Are they sold, 
as a rale, by the thriving, well-to-do occupier's P — No, 
of course they are not. 

1927. The sales generally take place where the men 
are not getting on very well ? — That is so. 

1928. Where they are thriftless, or where there are 
debts in the family, or where there are losses on the 
cattle ? — That is so. 

1929. Therefore, very often by the sale you get rid 
of a very bad occupier, and get a good man in his place? 
— No doubt, that is so. Of course amongst tenant 
purchasers, as amongst any other class, there are a certain 
number of ne’er-do-wells, even in Ireland, and, from the 
point of view of the community at large, the sooner 
they are cleared out from their holdings the better for 
things in general. May I call your attention to section 
32, sub-section 1 (a), of the Act of 1909 ? That provides 
that no one tenant-purchaser shall acquire by pur-chase 


holdings in respect of which advances have been made 
to a greater total amount than 7,000 1. That was de- 
signed to prevent the agglomeration again of a large 
number of holdings into one hand. 

1930. (Chairman.) They allowed a pretty liberal 
margin in going up to 7,0001. ? — Yes, they did. When 
the Bill was introduced it was 3,0001., but in Committee 
they raised the figure to 7,0001. 

1931. You mentioned that there was some provision 
against sub-division ? — Yes ; that has held through all 
the Land Purchase Acts since 1881. You will find it 
in the Act of 1903, in section 54. 

1932. Is that aimed at sub-dividing amongst the 
children ? — It is not aimed at them as children. It is 
aimed against the creation of small uneconomic holdings 
which the Land Acts, amongst other things, were de- 
signed to do away with. 

1933. What should you say would be the minimum 
holding purchased under the Act of 1903? I mean, 
how low do they go in point of acres to a holding ? — It 
would be very small, no doubt. 

1934. Would they go down as low as ten acres? — 
Lower, in some cases. I have not made up the figures 
lately, but I remember making them up for the purposes 
of the Act of 1909. The average price paid for hold- 
ings is something like 300 1., taking large and small 
together. 

1935. (Mr. Gladstone.) How many acres would that 
mean ? — You cannot go by acreage in Ireland, because 
the laud differs so widely in quality. 

1936. But on the average? — Possibly twenty or 
twenty-five acres — but I could not tell you exactly. 

1937. (Chairman.) Would a holding of 500 acres be 
unusual ? — Very. There are some of the large and 
better-circumstanced estates on which there are large 
holdings. In the case of the Duke of Leinster’s estate, 
which was one of the first to go through, the pur- 
chase money was getting on for three-quarters of a 
million, and there are a lot of very large holdings 
there. On the Leinster estate, in many cases the pur- 
chase price was above the limit which could be advanced 
under the Act, and in those cases the tenant-purchasers 
brought in cash for the balance. 

1938. (The Bishop of Boss.) In addition to the 
security which the Land Commission have for the 
money they have advanced on the fee simple interest 
of the holding, have they not the further security of 
the old tenant right in the holding ? — Yes, of course 
they have; but for the purposes of the Land Com- 
mission the two are lumped together and you have the 
security of the land. 

1939. When the purchaser himself puts up his 
holding for sale, will he not get, even though it is 
subject to the annuity which represents the advance by 
the Land Commission, a considerable price for his 
holding? — No doubt. The advance, of course, repre- 
sented the landlord’s interest and he had an interest of 
his own, namely his own tenant right. 

1940. If a holding runs into arrears and you have 
to come down on that holding, have you not those two 
interests then as your security P — Yes, certainly. 

1941. If you sell the holding will you not sell both 
the occupation interest, if I may call it so, and the fee 
simple interest? — Yes. You sell the fee simple abso- 
lutely unencumbered except as regards the annuity. 

1942. And the right of occupation as well P — Yes. 

1943. Therefore, you have secruity for a much 
larger sum of money than the advance ? — No doubt. 

1944. (Chairman.) Who keeps the accounts of the 
Guarantee Fund ? — The Treasury Remembrancer. 

1945. Are these various sums of the Ireland 
Development Grant, the Death Duty Grant, the 
Agricultural Grant, and the Exchequer contribution, 
all paid into his hand on account of the Guarantee 
Fund ? — Yes. 

1946. Having satisfied any demands in respect of 
Irish laud purchase, does he then use the money for 
what may be termed its proper purposes ? — Yes ; he 
passes it on. 

1947. I should like to know how the Guarantee 
Fund stands at the present moment. The Development 
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Grant of 160,0902. has been fully absorbed, I think? — 
Yes. 

1948. Yon have got beyond that P — Yes. 

1949. In so far as yon go beyond that, do yon 
provide the money on your Vote? — We do. May I 
explain a little more in detail p The Ireland Develop- 
ment Grant is applicable only to the ease of excess 
stock, and does not bear these other charges, such as 
arrears of annuities and inBuflioieut funds in the hands 
of the National Debt Commissioners, that is, insuffi- 
ciency of income ; it merely bears the cost so far as it 
relates to excess stock. That 160,000?!. a year of the 
Ireland Development Grant having been exhausted, the 
further charges for excess stock are thrown by the Act 
of 1909 upon the Votes of Parliament, and the Land 
Commission Vote is made the vehicle for conveying 
that money. The last financial year was the first year 
in which any money fell upon tho Vote; thou it was 
25,0002., and this year the sum put down is 75,0002. 

1950. It comes to this, does it, that the original 
scheme of the Act of 1903 was to impose upon Ireland 
the whole charge in respect of excess stock p — Quite so. 

1951. Now, we have got to tho point at which the 
Exchequer is taking a part of tho charge upon itself P — 
Yes. The Government stepped in last year or the year 
before, under the Act of 1909, and relieved Ireland of 
that charge, talcing the charge upon itself. 

1952. If they had not done that, this 75,0002. that 
you are providing this year would have had to come 
out of the Guarantee Fund ? — Yes. 

1953. And would have reduced accordingly the 
amount available for local purposes P — Yes, in other 
words it would have fallen upon the rates. 

1954. (Mr. Plunder.) Is that the only change which 
was effected by the 1909 Act? — No; that is one of 
several importiint changes. It is the only change upon 
that particular point. 

1955. (Chairman.) The burden of Ireland in respect 
of excess stock is now limited to 160,0002. a year P — 
Quite so. 

1956. And cannot go beyond that P — No, it ciinnot. 

1957. Any excess over that will havo to be homo by 
the Exchequer P — Yes. 

1958. Now let us come to the Act of 1909. That 
will largely diminish, will it not, the liability as 
compared with the liability that would havo arisen 
under the Act of 1903 P — Yes, it fixes the liability to a 
certain date. There remains some 40,000,0002. of 
what the Act calls pending agreements to be 
financed under the old terms of the Act of 1903, that is 
to say, to be paid in cash if the vendors so require. 
The vendors, however, may accept stock, in whole or in 
part, at a certain figure— 1002. stock for every 922. of 
the advance in respect of the whole 40,000,0002. Last 
year we advanced 2,500,0002. in stock. 

1959. Under the Act of 1909 P — In pursuance of 
the Act of 1909, but in respect of purchases under the 
Act of 1903. 

1960. Was that amount of stock issued to vendors 
who were willing to take the stock at 922. ?— Yes. 
They get a preference. A vendor who is at the bottom 
of the list, or a long way down the list, and who in the 
ordinary course of events will not get his advance in 
cash for three, four, five, or six years, if he comes in 
and says, “I will take all stock or half stock and half 
cash,” gets immediate priority over the other men, who 
are correspondingly depressed. He beam a part of the 
loss which would otherwise fall upon the Treasury, but 
he gets his money down, and he is able to pay off his 
encumbrances and clear out. 

1961. Does he get his 12 per cent, bonus p— Yes. 
That is another element which induces him to take 
stock, because then he has got his 12 per cent, bonus 
in his own hand to use, and otherwise he might wait 
five, six, or Beven years to get it and perhaps be dead 
and gone by the time it is payable. 

1982- 9 0uld y° n fovm an 7 estimate of what this 
7o,000Z. might grow to, having regard to the Act of 
1909 ? — I should like to preface my reply by saying 
that it must be only in the most general terms, because 
there are unknown factors in any calculation you make 
contingencies which you cannot possible guard against.’ 


One sees of course a very obvious one at the outset — 
tho price of tho stock at a given time. The excess 
stock must necessarily depend upon the price of the 
stock at any given time. Tho average price of issue of 
tho 2:1 per cent, stock has been about 87 A up Ik) tho 
present, and the market price at the moment is S3, 
but it has been down a good deal less than that. 
Assuming that all tho landlords were goiug hi lie paid 
off in cash, that factor of the price of the stock would 
greatly govern the amount of excess stock. 

1963. It would be true, would it not, hi say that 
under tho Act of 1999, future agreements cannot add 
to this charge? — They cannot do that, at all. 

1964. This charge entirely relates to pending agree- 
ments P — That is quite true. 

1965. This charge may grow more; can you give 
us a very rough estimate of what you think Ihe 
maximum might ho? — That brings me to the second 
caution I was going to give you about the matter, that 
we cannot know to what extent landlords are goiug to 
continue to take stock in lieu of cash, as they havo 
already started doing. It is obvious that will uot go 
on for evor; it is only for a time. 

1966. It is rather a heavy loss if they lake it at 
92? — They bear a heavy loss taking it ah 92. In that 
case tho excess stock for which tho Treasury becomes 
responsible is a little over 8 per cent., and tho vendor 
bears the loss ;is between 92 and the price of the day, 
whatever it maybe. Those two elements make it difficult 
to form anything in the nature of a precise estimate of 
tho ultimate charge. I may take the figures in this 
way: The charge in respect of excess stock is this year 
tho 160,0902. of the Ireland Development Grant, plus 

75.0002. which falls on the vote; Unit is a total of 

235.000 2. a year at present. That 235,000/. a year lias 
accrued in respect of advances which havo been made 
amounting to about 45,000,0002. There remain at 
present about 40,000,0002. still to bo financed under that 
Act of 1903, in cash if tho vendor so demand, or in 
part cash and part stock. If that remaining 40,000,009/. 
wore financed on tho same comparative price, it would 
mean an addition of perhaps 299,9992. a year to the 
Vote, that is 275,9092. altogether. You can only speak 
in tho most general terms, and there may lie anything 
between 259,9902. and 399,099/. a year on the Vote in 
respect of the excess stock, which sum will run, iis you 
know, for sixty-eight, and half years. 

1967. (Tho Bishop of Him.) But you do expect that 
somo portion of the 49,099,9092. will lie taken in stock 
by the landlords? — No doubt it will, anil to that, extent, 
it will reduce the loss; but then, as against that, I am 
taking the fact that the price of the stock al. the pre- 
sent time is four or five points less than tho heretofore 
average, and I am sotting one off against the other. 

1968. (Chairman.) Tho Treasury have to boar the 
loss between 92 and 109? — Yos. 

1969. Therefore that is 82. on every lOOZ, of slock 
issued P— Yos. Tho loss is 82. 13*., as a mat, tor of foot, 
on every 1092. of the advance. 

1979. Then the landlord takes the loss of the 
balance between 92 and tho price of the day P— Yes. 

1971. You can estimate, that portion of the Treasury 
liability; that is fixed, is it not? — Yes, yon can estimate 
that as a minimum. Of course you know, as a matter 
of fact, that vendors will not go .on hiking stock when 
they can get cash, and the time will come when it will 
not pay them to take stock. The vendors who are now 
taking stock in lieu of cash in part or in whole, are no 
doubt men whom, it pays to do so, that is to say, men 
who have large encumbrances upon their lauds, who are 
paying 4A or 5 percent., sometimes 5j per cent., on their 
mortgages, which is absorbing practically all their 
income; and further they are standing out of tho 
bonus. In then - case the loss which is involved to 
them by taking stock is more then counter-balanced 
probably — otherwise they would not do it— by tho gain 
which they receive by getting tho bonus down and by 
getting rid of then charges. 

. 1972. Assuming 40,000,0092. of stock to bo issued 

in respect of these pending agreements, and assuming 
a loss of 15 per cent., that is to say, putting it down to 
85, and assuming, further, that tho Treasury has to hear 
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the whole of that loss of 15 per cent., what would that 
mean? — About 195,0002. a year. 

1973. I think one might almost take 200,0002. as 
being the probable maximum, unless the stock falls 
very much below that? — Yes; and that is in addition 
to the 75,0002. which you have already got down. 

1974. Making a total charge of 275,0002. ? — Yes, 
that was my first estimate. 

1975. (Mr. Adams.) That does not include the 
liabilities that are discharged out of the Irish Guarantee 
Fund, does it? — No, it does not. 

1976. Nor the total loss in land flotation? — No. 

1977. You have to put the three things together? 
— Yes, the 160,0002., the 275,000 2., and the third sum. 

1978. (Chairman.) How exactly will the Treasury 
be protected against the liability in respect of excess 
stock on future agreements ? Have landlords to take 
the stock at par ? — They take the 3 per cent, stock at 
par. 

1979. And the annuities will be put up to what ? — 
32. 10s. 

1980. Of which 32. will be the interest P — Yes. 

. 1981. Will that pay off in sixty-eight and a half 

yearn ? — In a little less — sixty-five and a point. 

1982. (The Bishop of Ross.) And you will be able to 
invest youi- money back then at 3i per cent, j is that 
the idea? — (Mr. Lewis.) The National Debt Commis- 
sioners will see to that. 

1983. (Chairman.) Have you, as a matter of fact, 
received any future agreements since the Act of 1909 ? 
— (Mr. Beard.) Yes, for amounts getting on for 
2,000,0002. 

1984. Those can be disposed of at once then P — Yes. 
We are going rapidly at them, so far as our staff per- 
mits. We are making very large advances as to pend- 
ing agreements, and we are under obligations to get 
rid of as much money as we can possibly get from the 
Treasury in that way. Subject to that, there is nothing 
to prevent us making advances at once in stock, as 
soon as landlords can get their cases through — their 
title proved, and all that kind of tiling. 

1985. The Comptroller of the National Debt told 
us the other day that, so far as he knew, no purchases 
had been arrested on account of want of money, and 
that the delay in concluding these purchases under the 
agreements was entirely due to the difficulty of the 
Land Commissioners in getting through the work of 
dealing with the cases ? — Speaking of cases under the 
Act of 1903, no doubt that is true to a certain extent, 
but at the same time it would be also perfectly tine to 
say that if the Land Commission were given a general 
authority to take on a staff twice as large as it has at 
present, it is obvious on the surface that we could get 
through more eases. As long as we are limited in staff, 
we can only get through a certain amount of work. 

1986. I suppose each case takes a large amount of 
labour ? — A very large amount of labour. 

1987. Personally, I was rather surprised when I 
heard that evidence, because I had been under the im- 
pression, and I think the general public are under the 
impression, that land purchase had been very much 
delayed owing to the difficulty of raising the money ? — 
The thing is in a kind of vicious circle, if I may so 
describe it. We have only got authority to employ a 
certain staff — a very large staff it is no doubt, but 
working at its maximum we can only get through a 
certain number of millions in a year with the staff we 
have got, and we do that. It is true that the National 
Debt Commissioners have never failed us with the 
money when we have been ready to advance it. 

1988. With reference to that, would it be necessary 
to increase the numbers of the Land Commissioners, 
that is, would you want more Commissioners, or would 
you only want more staff with the present Commis- 
sioners? — That is a question I should not like to 
express an opinion upon. Of course we should want 
more staff. May I call attention to the fact that the 
Act of 1903, which established the Estates Commis- 
sioner’s, provided the suppression of two out of the 
four then existing Land Commissionerships according 
as vacancies arose. One has already been suppressed 


and another will be. The ultimate number, including 
the Estates Commissioners, will therefore be five. 

1989. Would it be possible for the authority who 
finally passes a case to deal with more cases if they 
could come up quicker to him? Does each Commis- 
sioner take a certain number of cases ? They do not 
sit as a Board,' I suppose ? — Not exactly. They do sit 
as a Board occasionally, but they do not sit as a Board 
to deal with the individual eases as they arise. 

1990. The usual way of dealing with a case would 
be, I suppose, that it would pass through the Depart- 
ment and finally come before one of the chiefs. Do 
you, as Secretary, dispose of any cases? — No, not in 
the way of authorising advances. 

1991. Must the final authorisation be done by one 
or two Commissioners ? — At least two of the Estates 
Commissioners sign the authority, but, of course, all 
three together discuss cases and particularly principles 
and things of that kind. 

1992. Is there any delay as regards the distribution 
of the purchase money amongst the different persons ? 
— There is some^delay aud often a necessary delay on 
the part of solicitors, first of all in proving the title, 
and then in specifying the claimants and getting out 
the schedule, because the purchase money payable for 
an estate may have to be distributed amongst fifty 
different claimants. 

1993. So far as the purchasing tenants are con- 
cerned, are they in the same position under an agree- 
ment which has been approved but where the sale has 
not yet been earned out, as they would be where the 
sale had been carried out? — Not quite; they pay 
interest in lieu of rent from the date on which the 
agreement is lodged up to the date when the advance 
is made. 

1994. But the interest they pay in lieu of rent is the 
same, is it not ? — No, it is a little more, as a matter of 
fact. Speaking as a general rule, you may say that the 
tenant pays 3i per cent, interest in lieu of rent. 

1995. Whereas otherwise he would only pay 3j ? — 
In all those old pending cases. 

1996. What causes that difference? — The vendor 
and the purchaser both really suffer a temporary loss 
in that case. No money has yet been advanced by the 
Land Commission in that case ; there is simply an 
arrangement sanctioned by the Act of Parliament by 
which, when once the landlord and tenant have come 
to an agreement and have lodged that agreement with 
the Land Commission, the Land Commission take the 
landlord’s place of rent collector and collect interest in 
lieu of rent for him. The landlord only gets 3i per- 
cent. , which is very much less than he would have got 
before as rent; on the other hand, the tenant pays a 
little more in the shape of interest in lien of rent than 
he will eventually pay as annuity — J per cent. more. 

1997. And the landlord is out of his bonus all the 
time ? — Altogether. 

1998. As between landlord and tenant, I suppose 
the arrival at an agreement is a simple matter, as it is 
merely determining what number of years’ purchase shall 
be given ? — It is true that an agreement is often arrived at 
between a landlord and a tenant upon the terms of a 
number of years’ purchase, but so far as the Land Com- 
mission is concerned, the agreement which is lodged 
with us names a specific sum as the purchase price. 

1999. When an agreement of that kind comes before 
the Land Commission, what have they to do with it? 
From what points of view do they examine it ? — It is a 
very long and complicated matter under the Act of 
1903. The first thing is to see whether it falls within 
the zones or not ; that is, whether the advance has to be 
made as a matter of course, or whether the holding has 
to be inspected for security. If the rent payable for the 
land is a judicial rent, then, if the annuity shows a re- 
duction within certain limits upon that judicial rent, 
the advance is sanctioned as a matter of course. If it 
is a case of a judicial rent which falls without the zones, 
or if the holding is a non-judicial holding, the hold- 
ing has to be inspected by the Estates Commissioners’ 
officers from the point of view of security, to see if it is 
a sufficient security for the amount applied for. 
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2000. Ton apeak of zones ; that means, does it not, 
that the annuity which the purchasing tenant has got to 
pay must he at least, say, 10 or 20 per cent, (according 
to the term) less than the rent? — Yes. 

2001. That is all you have got to look to, is it 
not ? — No. 

2002. Why should you look at anything beyond 
that? — We have to see that the land is thero, and that 
the boundaries are correctly described — we have to 
look into all sorts of things. Then there is the question 
of title. The landlord has to show his title, and that is 
a very long and complicated matter, very often. 

2003. When au agreement has gone through and the 
purchase money has been paid, how is the vesting done 
in the purchaser — by an order of the Land Commission P 
— It is done by what is called a fiat, as distinct from 
the old legal document, which was the case earlier. 

2004. You have not got a regular formal legal 

conveyance then? — No. There used to be a formal 

legal conveyance under the old Acts, but now it is 
simply done by fiat. 

2005. (The Bishop of Boss.) Is it registered in the 
Registry Office ? — The registration in the Registry of 
Title Office is a matter with which we have nothing to 
do. All lands purchased under the Land Acts must be 
registered in the Land Registry, but we do not do that. 

200(1. But some document must get there in order 
to be registered? — (Mr. Lino is.) The agreements go up 
to the local Registry of Title Office. 

2007. Instead of the old vesting orders ? — Yes. and 
then on request the land certificate is issued to the 
tenant purchaser. 

2008. It is issued free, I understand ? — No, but the 
registration is free. 

2009. The fee is half-a-sovereign, I t.liink ? — It is. 

2010. (Chairman.) Now we will go on to the liability 
on the Treasury in respect of the bonus. That has been 
altered considerably, has it not, by the Act of 1909 ? — 
(Mr. Beard.) Yes. 

2011. The 12 per cent, no longer holds good P — 
That is so. 

2012. Under the 12 per cent, bonus, what is the 
amount of the Treasury liability, do you suppose — what 
is it now, and what will it be when these other 

40.000. 0001. have been brought in, which would make 
it 12 per cent, on about 80,000,000/.? It would be 
about 600,000/. a year, would it not ?— About 600,000/. 
a year is my estimate. 

2013. Let us assume that there is auothor 80,000,000/. 
to be advanced under the Act of 1909? Is it possible to 
estimate what might be the Treasury liability on that P 
The rates are very varying rates, are thoy not?— They 
are very varying rates. 

2014. When these other 40,000,000/. come in, may 
that bonus be as much as 600,000/. ? — I think wo are 
rather at cross purposes. The 600,000/. that you have 
mentioned refers to quite a different matter to the 
600,000/. that I have mentioned. The 600,000/. a year 
that I have mentioned applies to the whole of land pur- 
chase from the year 1903 up to its completion, and not 
merely to the 80,000,000/. Under Mr. Wyndham’s Act, 
the Act of i903, 12,000,000/. definitely was assigned 
for the purposes of the bonus. 

2015. That is to say, it was not to exceed 12,000,000/. ? 
— Yes. 

2016. (The Bishop of Boss.) And if the whole of it 
were issued the annual charge would be 400,000/. a 
year? — Yes; but remember, in order to obtain that 

12.000. 000/., the Treasury have had to issue, or will 
have had by the time it is all out, about 14,000,000/. of 
stock repayable at 3* per cent., and 3) per cent, on 

14.000. 000/. is a good deal more than 400,000/. 

2017. (Chairman.) Under the operation of the Act 
of 1909 that limit of 12,000,000/. goes P— It has been 
removed. 

2018. As a matter of fact, on the first 100,000,000/. 
there will lie less than 12,000,000/. to be found as bonus' 
will there notP — Yes. 

2019. You will find at that rate only about 

80.000. 000/., namely, agreements that have already been 
completed, and those that are pending, which would 
amount roughly to 80,000,000/. the two ?— Yes. 


2020. On the ronuiining 80, (KM), 000/. which it is now 
estimated that land purchase will cost, you will have 
bonuses at varying rates: is there any limit fi> the total 
amount fixed in the Act? — There is no limit whatever. 

2021. Taking the few sab's that you have had under 
the Act of 1909, not agreements (hat wore pending 
thi.'n, but subsequent agreements, what sort of rales of 
bonus have you been paying?— The bonus has been a 
little higher than was anticipated originally, but T do 
not think you can rely upon that as a figure which will 
cover the whole of the future land purchases. The 
Bishop of Ross will appreciate what 1 am saying when 
I mention that the sales which have gone through under 
the Act of 1909 have been, to some extent, remnants of 

estates which had been sold under the Act of 1903 

perhaps not the most valuable parts of the estates, per- 
haps parts of the estates about which there was dispute* 
at any rati', the prices that have been given have been 
rather low in point of number of years’ purchase, and 
therefore the bonus which has been given has been 
rather high. The average bonus has worked out at a 
higher rate than was expected, but I have not got the 
exact figure. 

2022. Is it below 12 P— Yes. 

2023. Much below 12? — Considerably ; it, is about 
9, 1 take it. 

2024. That shows that the number of years’ pur- 
chase of the judicial rents is high, does it not ? — It 
shows that the number of years’ purchase is lower than 
was expected. The higher the number of years’ pur- 
chase the lower the bonus; the lower the number of 
years’ purchase the higher the bonus. 

2025. (The Bishop of Boss.) The higher the number 
of years’ purchase the higher the. filial sum on which 
you have to pay the bonus ? — That is so. 

2026. And oven though you pay that lamus at a 
lower rate it docs not follow that that will not amount 
to a greater sum of money?— You will find that (hat 
will not, work out so. 

2027. But you are not going to have the dillercimc 
between the 12 per cent, and the 3 per cent., or 4 per 
cent., or (! per cent, in the total sum you pay; (here is 
nothing like (hose differences going to appear?- No. 

2028. If you take a rent of 100/. at 18 years’ pur- 
chase, that means that you have (o pay bonus upon 
1,800/., and you pay 16 percent, upon that bonus? Yes. 

2029. If you sold that same farm for twenty-two 

years’ purchase, the total purchase money would bo 
2,200/. P — Yes. J 

2030. You would have to take your bonus on (hut 
2,200/. ?— I know; hut you would find that that would 
ho a great deal loss than the Ihiiuis on the eighteen 
years. 

2031. It would not lie less, surely, in the proportion 
that eighteen years’ purchase bears to twenty-two years’ 
purchase? — You will find that the lower you go in 
the number of years’ purchase the higher the bonus 
will bo. 


2032. X quite admit that, hut it will not lie higher 
in the proportion of the poroentages set out? That 
may not Is), anil I do not say that. 

2033. (Chairman.) These percentage rates of bonus 
uro on the purchase money, are thoy not? - Yes. 

2034. Supposing the tenants are. going fi> pay 2,000/. 
and you have a 10 per cent, bonus ; that means 200/., 
because you take it on the 2,000/.?— The rate of bonus 
depends on the numljor of years’ purchase represented 
by the purchase money as distinct from the advance. 

2035. Is there any risk that you might get into 
these higher rates of percentage for the bonus ? In 
order to keep below the 12 per cent, bonus, which was 
the bonus under the Act of 1903, you must sell at more 
than twenty years’ purchase, must you not? — Yes, on 
the average. 

2036. If you tako the second term rants, if a man 
sells at between twenty-one and twenty-two years’ pur- 
chase of the judicial rout, liis bonus is JO per cent. ? 


2037. Those are pretty high rates of purchase, 
unless tl) e judicial rents are very much below their true 
annual value, wliioh I suppose thoy are. Really, it 
comes to this, does it not, that the charge upon the Ex- 
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chequer in respect of the bonus on the first 80,000,0001., 
looks as if it would be somewhere about 450,0001. a 
year? — Yes, but perhaps that is a rather high figure. 

2038. May one add for the second 80,000,0001. 
perhaps two -thirds of that ? — I should think so. 

2039. In other words, you would get up to nearly 
three-quarters of a million per annum chargeable to the 
Exchequer in respect of the bonus additions ? — In 
respect of the old rate and the graduated scale taken 
together. 

2040. (Mr. Blender.) That means, instead of the 
190,0001. which is provided for in the Estimates of last 
year, that it may reach 750,0001. P — I do not think my- 
self that it would be more than 600,0001. ; that is my 
estimate. I have arrived at my estimate in this way : 
When the Act of 1909 was passed, a sum of a little 
over 9,000,0001. had been then either paid away or 
hypothecated in respect of pending agreements under 
the Act of 1903, leaving 2,000,0001. odd still available 
for future sales ; that limit of 2,O0O,OO0Z. odd now has 
gone by the board, and it comes into the general 
graduated scale, so to speak. 

2041. (The Bishop of Ross.) Is it your opinion that 
this new scate of bonus will pay out more money than 
the old scale of a fixed 12 per cent. ? — No. 

2042. I mean considering the price at which the 
lands were sold? — Certainly not; not for a moment 
will it do that. 

2043. Is it your opinion that less money will be 
paid out for the bonus than when it was a fixed 12 per 
cent. ? — Less money per cent., certainly. 

2044. But a less total sum ? — That depends on the 
amount of sales there are to go through. 

2045. Let us assume there are 60,000,0001. of pro- 
perty to be sold under the Act of 1909, and also, we 
will assume that under the Act of 1903, if that 

60,000,0001. worth of property were sold there would 
be a fixed 12 per cent, bonus on the purchase money 
which would reach a certain sum ; now under the Act 
of 1909 the bonus will be a varying figiu - e in proportion 
to the number of years’ purchase. Remembering the 
prices at which the land was usually sold, which we 
will take as the measure of the prices that the land will 
be sold at in future, will more or less money, in your 
opinion, be paid out under the varying bonus on 

60,000,0001. than would have been paid out under the 
fixed bonus of 12 per cent. ? — Much less, undoubtedly ; 
there can be no question about that. 

2046. That is my opinion, too; I calculated it at 
the time that it would be a great deal less? — It was 
estimated when the Act of 1909 went through, that the 
graded bonus would work out at an average of a little 
over 7 per cent. ; as a matter of fact, it has worked out 
to more up to the present, but whether that will hold 
good or not we cannot possibly say until we know 
what purchase prices are going to be. 

2047. (Chairman.) If you take it at 7 per cent, that 
would give you on 80,000,0001., how much? — Seven per 
cent, on 80,000,0001. would be 5,600,0001., and then there 
would be 3.J per cent, on that. You must remember in 
dealing with these figures that this amount is paid in 
cash, and that in order to raise that cash you have to 
issue stock, and then you have excess stock to deal with. 

2048. That really represents another 2OO,00OZ. ; we 
had got to 450,OOOZ., so that means 650,0001. ? — Yes. I 
am speaking in the most general terms, as I think it 
would be impossible for anyone to estimate with pre- 
cision. If you say something between 600,0001. and 
700.000Z. I think you cannot get any nearer than that. 
Remember, these figures are based upon an estimate 
that every acre of agricultural land in Ireland is going 
to be sold. The number of acres, however, that are 
going to be sold is an unknown quantity. 

2049. I suppose every acre will not be sold? — I do 
not think that can happen in its absolute completion, 
because, in the first place, there are — they are very few, 
it is true — a certain number of small freeholders in 
Ireland, small people who own then - own land and who 
work their own land ; that land obviously is not going 
to be sold. In the second place, there is the class of 
tenant-purchaser we were talking about who brings in 
some of the cash himself ; there are a certain propor- 
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tion of those. Then there is the case of the landlord 
who owns a home farm, or demesne ; it is true he gets 
advances in many cases, but in some cases he does not. 

2050. The figures that we have got show that if 
land purchase is carried out to the full in Ireland the 
charge on the Exchequer in the shape of excess stock 
and the bonus together would be close on 1,000,0001. 
a year ? — That is true. 

2051. We started with 275,0001., and we have now 
got roughly another 700,0001. ; but perhaps that is 
putting it too high, and I should think we might put it 
at 675,0001., which would make 950,0001. a year? — That, 
I think, would be nearer the mark. 

2052. As regards excess stock the Irish Funds are 
responsible for 160,0001. ? — 'Yes. 

2053. (The Bishop of Ross.) (To Mr. Lewis.) What 
do you say to that figure of 950,0001. ? — (Mr. Lewis.) 
I think it is as near as we can get. 

2054. (Mr. Adams.) You think it is not too high ? — 
It may be on the high side, but I do not think it is safe 
to say much less. 

2055. (Chairman.) What is this 100.000Z. for the 
improvement of estates ; is that under the Act of 1903 ? 
— (Mr. Beard.) It is, plus the Act of 1909. The Act 
of 1891 laid an embargo on what is called the Ex- 
chequer Contribution of 40,000Z. a year to Ireland for a 
certain purpose, and accumulated it for five years until 
it became 200,0001. It accumulated it for the purposes 
of the Guarantee Fund, but it was never used in that 
way; the money remained until the Act of 1903, and 
by that time it had become 250,0001. Mr. Wyndham’s 
Act of 1903 seized that quarter of a million of money 
for the purposes of the improvement of the estates 
purchased by the Estates Commissioners for re-sale. 
That 250,0001. was used up by the time the Act of 1909 
was passed, and section 28 of the Act of 1909 provides 
that upon the exhaustion of this reserve fund — it was 
called a reserve fund — any money required by the Land 
Commission for improvements shall, up to an amount 
approved by the Treasury in each year, be paid out of 
moneys provided by Parliament. Last year 125,0001. 
was provided in the Yote, but we did not use it in full 
— we used something less than 100,0001. This year 
100,0001. is provided. These charges, when once the 
money is paid, are done with, but they will continue on 
the Votes for a number of years to come, depending 
upon the length of time for which the Estates Commis- 
sioners continue to operate in this way upon estates and 
according to the good pleasure of the Treasvuy as to 
the amount for the time being. 

2056. Can you judge at all how far you get a good 
return for that money P That money is expended upon 
the estates which the Land Commissioners have acquired 
and which they intend to sell again ; can you tell at all 
how far you get value for your money when you sell P 
— I have no doubt myself that we get excellent value 
for it, but I understand Mi - . Commissioner Bailey is 
likely to appear before you, and he will be able to 
discuss these things much more in detail than I can 
from the practical point of view. I should just mention 
that of this money some is repayable. If you turn to 
the end of the Yote you will see that the very last item 
under Appropriations in Aid is a sum of 12,0001., which 
is a repayment to the Exchequer on the re-sale of estates 
where an excess has been realised. This improvement 
fund is spent in the way I have described. By far the 
major portion of it is given in the shape of free grants 
which are not to be repaid, but in some cases, where the 
facts justify it and where the man is in a position to do 
it, the amount is added to the purchase money and 
comes back to the Yote in that way. If he gets an 
advance from the Land Purchase Fund of, we will say, 

5501., and 501. of that represents improvements which 
the Land Commission have already effected upon the 
land, that 501. comes out of the Land Purchase Fund 
back into the reserve fund, that is, into the Yote now. 
That accounts for these Appropriations in Aid which 
you see there. 

2057. Do you keep separate accounts in respect of 
those improvements, or do the Estates Commissioners 
keep them ? — (Mr. Lewis.) We keep a separate account of 
each improvement advance made to a tenant-purchaser 
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but the annuity is collected as one with the Land Pur- 
chase annuity. 

2058. What have you done in the way of advances 
to landlords for the re-purchasing of demesne land; 
have yon done much in that way? — (Mr. Board.) Yes, 
a great deal. I might call your attention to a table in 
the Estate Commissioners’ Report which summarises 
the advances applied for between November, 19011, and 
March, 1910, so far as they had been classified. 

2059. I see the number of agreements for the re- 
purchase of demesnes was 105 and the price 754,000/., 
tho amount of advances applied for being 052,000/., and 
the amount of proposed cash payments 101,000/. To 
what extent has it been common, do you think, for 
landlords to re-purchase then demesne laud ; is it usu- 
ally done P — In many cases them is no re-purchase of 
demesnes, but many do it, no doubt. I should not like 
to say what the percentage may bo ; that is a question 
Mr. Bailey ought to be able to tell you more about. 
There is a table on page 85 which shows that 400 owners 
had applied for advances in respect of demesnes. 

2060. Where there is a house and a park and 
grounds, as a rule, do thoy buy them F — Scarcely as a 
rule, but in many cuses. 

2061. (Tho Bishop of linns.) They very often ex- 
clude the demesne from sale, so it does not go into the 
salo at all P — That is so. 

2062. (Chairman.) It need not go in, then F — No. 

2063. (Tho Bishop of lions.) It is only what tho 
tenants occupy that must go in p — Yes. 

2064. It is a form of getting cheap money out of 
the English Exchequer F — That is it, in a nutshell. Most 
men, no matter how wealthy they may he, if they cun 
borrow money at 2 per cent, for G8.J years, and invest 
it at once at 4 per cent, will do it. 

2065. (Chairman.) How can it arise that demesne 
land can he bought, because no tenant is in occupation 
of itP — It is done raider a special provision in Mr. 
Wyndhain's Act. (Mr. Lewis.) The demesne land does 
not can y the bonus. 

2066. (Mr. Phnelor.) I should like to know whether 
the 100,000/. which is provided for in tho Estimates 
this year nuiy he looked upon on tho whole as a liguro 
that will recur in future Estimates F — (Mr. Board.) No 
doubt. As I have tried to explain, it will recur upon 
the future Estimates fra* a number of years, that is. a 
similar figure will appear; but that particular figure will 
not recur in the sense that the bonus figure and tho 
excess stock figure will recur, namely, for 68) years. 
Once you have spent that money you have done with it, 
but there are other estates to bo dealt with, and there- 
fore you want more money to deal with them. 

2067. I want to know whether a sum approaching 
that is likely to appear in the Annual Estimates 
for some years to come, or whether, judging from your 
experience, that figure will he altered, and if so, to wliat 
extent P — A figure of that land has only appeared there 
for two years. I ‘should certainly say that for a good 
many years to come, so long as the Estates Commis- 
sioners have land to buy and improve, that figure or 
some such figure will certainly recur there. 

2068. That is the point — “ that figure or some such 
figure ”P — It depends upon the number of estates 
they may purchase, and the amount of improvement that 
may be necessary. I would rather you ask Mr. Com- 
missioner Bailey abouy that. That improvement fund 
also bears the cost of the reinstatement of evicted 
tenants. They are a dying class ; they have been very 
largely dealt with up to the present, and there are not 
a great deal many more to he dealt with ; so that, so 
far as that is concerned, that sum will, pro tanto 
disappear, at any rate in future. 

2069. How is the reinstatement of evicted tenants 
done ? Do the Estates Commissioners purchase lands 
for the purpose of distributing them to the evioted ten- 
ants P— Yes ; in many cases the original lands, if that 
is at all possible. Where they do not acquire those 
lands they buy estates and untenanted land, and spend 
money on permanent improvements, building a house, 
perhaps, or fencing, or drainage; and also in many 
cases they give money to the tenants to start them in 


life, to provide them with live stock, farming equipment, 
and so on. 

2070. (Mr. Adams.) Before you leave him question 
of the annual charge ill connoefiou with tin 1 , excess 
stock and the bonus.! should like toask you whether the 
annual provision that is made includes a Sinking FundP 
— It. does. 

2071. Therefore it is a charge which at, the end of 
68 i years will vanish entirolyP —-yen. absolutely; all the 
stock will have been cancelled by that time. 

2072. You were speaking about the amount of 
money which can he provided by the Treasury, so to 
speak, to lloat land purcluise; would not, one of the 
reasons (apart from the question of shilling) which hold 
in check the issue of money, he (.he consideration of tho 
loss in llotation, as a matter of high polieyp -Yes, no 
doubt. 

2073. (Chairman.) We have been bilking about tho 
Land Purchase Aots; but the Irish baud Commis- 
sioners have some duties outside those Acts, have they 
not F — Yes. 

2074. For instance, they have aomofhiug to do with 
tho Church Fundp — I should like lo say a few words 
on that point, if I might. 

2075. Can you refer us to any part of your report, F 
— Perhaps the statement on page 9 of the Laud Com- 
missioners’ Report would give you what, you want. In 
the paragraph at the bottom id' that, page and at the 
top of page 111 you will see a suggestion that, the 
income of the fund will soon fall below I lie expendi- 
ture. 

2076. I see the Church Fund wus vested in the Land 
Commissioners originally in 1881; prior to that was it 
vested in the Church Coniinissiouers p -The Church 
Temporalities Commissioners they were ealled. That 
was for about foil years after the passing of the Church 
Act. 

2077. I see the normal annual, income receivable 
amounts to 292,430/,, including terminable annuities to 
the amount of 132,809/.; wlial, are the Hoiire.es of in- 
ComoF — Table 167 on page 147 of the I toper I, gives the 
sources of the income. 

2078. I see that one head is Permanent Ohiiroh 
Roveunej of course that means permanent charges that 
will go on for over P - Yes, except fora reason which I 
will foil you in a moment,. They are pnnnaucutcliargcs, 
at any rate, and they chiefly consist of tithe rent, -charge 
and perpetuity rents. 

2079. Under the head of Terminable Church 

Rovouno you have Tit, he Annuities; what are tlieyF 

They are tithe rent, -charges which have, been converted 
into terminable annuities. The next, item under the 
same head is Land Annuities, which are perpetuity 
routs mostly, that have similarly linen converted into 
terminable annuities. 

2080. What sort of period do those annuities run 
forP — The groat hulk of them are expiring very 
shortly. 

2081. I see a very large sum of arrears due April 1, 
1909; does that mean anytJiiugP--.il, is all good. You 
Bee it is only one-sixth of the annual income that is in 
arreav for tho time being. 

2082. Do you begin each year with (.lie same sort of 
arrears P — In that particular year there is a reduction 
of 5,000/. 

2083. Still, you always begin the year with an 
arrear P — -Yes, there an accumulated balance of arrears. 
Tfum ^ j0Wia '^ ^ been accumulating, I think, since 


3084. In the second column you give 281,000/. as 
the rental for tho year; is that the same each year?— 
(Mr. Beard.) Yes, excopt that it is being reduced every 
year by redemptions. Perhaps you will allow mo to cx- 
tt fRWWor(lB - Tho permanent revouuo is about 
143,000/. a year, and the two items of terminable revenue 
last year amounting to about 138,000/. make a total for 
that particular year of about 281.000/. For tho current 
year the oon-espemding figures amount to something 
less than 270,000/., for this reason, that redemptions are 
constantly^ taking place. Whenever land is sold under 
the Land Purchase Acts to tho occupying tenants, it has 
to be sold free of all encumbrances and charges— thoro- 
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fore all charges have to be redeemed whether they are, 
as in this case, tithe rent-charges or annuities, or Crown 
and quit rents, mortgages, everything in fact — they 
are all paid off, so that the Fund is constantly being 
realised according as land purchase progresses. That 
very fact causes a great depreciation in the value of the 
Church Fund, because the average rate of redemption 
is about twenty-two and a half years’ purchase, which 
is equivalent to about a 4-1 per cent, security. Our 
capital liabilities involve the payment of a 3 per cent, 
charge ; we are paying 3 per cent, upon money to the 
National Teachers’ Pension Fund, the Intermediate 
Education Board, the Congested Districts Board, and 
so on, and we are realising at a loss of 30 per cent. — 
that is, every redemption means a loss of 30Z. to 351. per 
cent, in capital, and similarly in income. 

2085. What do you do with the capital ? — We pay 
off capital liabilities. We are at present paying off the 
Intermediate Education Board, and we have paid off 
out of. the 1,000,0001., which was originally given to them, 

800.0001. As a matter of fact, the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Board itself has got the full 1,000,0001., but we bor- 
rowed it from the National Debt Commissioners on 

50.0001. bonds, which we are paying off. We have paid 

off 800,0001. of it, and will pay off the rest this year, 
owing to the rapidity with which redemptions are taking 
place. ° 

2086. (The Bishop of Boss.) I hope they are able to 
invest their money at a profit? — They are able to invest 
their money, and they are getting more for it, because 
they are investing it at 3 J per cent. , I think. They have 
invested it largely in land stock. The loss on redemp- 
tions is one cause for the growing depreciation of the 
fund. The next item is the tithe rent-charge variations. 
Under an Act of 1900 the tithe rent-charge may be 
varied according to the variation in judicial rents. The 
first variation took place immediately upon the passing 
of the Act. The variation has to take place in accord- 
ance with the variation in judicial rents in the preced- 
ing fifteen-yearly period. The result of the variation 
following 1900 was a reduction of some 23 per cent, in 
the receipt under that head of tithe rent-charge. 
Another variation falls due in four years’ time, and that 
variation will be in accordance with the reduction in 
second-term rents, as compared with first-term rents. 
That will mean another reduction. 

2087. 19-7 per cent, according to Thom’s Directory? 
— It is according to the variation during an exact 
period of fifteen years, remember — not during the whole 
period in which second-term rents have been fixed ; at 
any rate, it will be getting on for 20 per cent. That 
is another cause of the depreciation of the fund. The 
third is the cessor of the Terminable Annuities. If you 
look at the tithe annuities you will see that they amount 
to 116,7191. These begin to cease after 1915, and a 
good half of them will run out altogether in the follow- 
ing five years, and the remainder later, but in smaller 
proportion as time goes on. About half will cease 
altogether within the next ten years. Turning to the 
capital liabilities of the fund, I want to call particular- 
attention to one matter. The first item is Intermediate 
Education. That was originally 1,000,0001. ; when this 
Report was published it was 450,0001., it is now 
200,0001., and we shall pay that off during this year 
with the money received for redemptions. 

2088. (Chairman.) Then that will be clear- P — Yes. 
The second item is National School Teachers, 1,300,000 1. 
That is a charge placed upon the Church Fund in 
respect of the Irish National Teachers’ Pension Fund. 
Upon that we pay 3 per cent, and we are liable to pay 
over the capital money, not exactly when called upon, 
but when the Treasury so decide. 

2089. The next item is the 20,0001. a year payable 
to the Irish Universities ?— Yes. There is no capital 
sum mentioned in connection with that ; it is simply a 
yearly charge. 

2090. Out of your income?— Yes. The next item is 
l,5O0,0OOZ. which was given to the Congested Districts 
Board. On that we pay 2} per cent. only. 

2091. Was that 1,500,000Z. borrowed from the 
National Debt Commissioners on the security of the 
Fund? — No; it is simply a capital liability on the 
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Church Fund. (Mr. Lewis. ) It is a charge on the Church 
Fund. (Mr. Beard.) The Act says that the Congested 
Districts Board may call upon us for the money, and if 
the Treasury agree and we are able to give the money, 
we may give it in whole or in part. They may draw 
upon the capital — but they never have yet, and mainly 
because we have never had the money to give them. Now 
the import-ant thing comes. Will you kindly look at the 
next item and the last — the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction, 70,0001. a year. That 
70,0001. a year was given to the Department by its 
original Act of 1899 for a term of fifteen years certain, 
beginning in 1900. That fifteen years will expire in 
four years’ time. The Act says that after the end of 
that time the amount shall be revised by the Treasury, 
having regard to the then state of the Church Fund.’ 
The Church Fund will not be able to bear it— at any 
rate certainly not in full— after that date and the 
problem will arise then as to what you are going to 
do with the Department of Agriculture. Where is the 
money to come from ? Or rather I may put it in this 
way — if that 70,0001. a year, which really represents a 
capital sum of over 2,000,0001., is to continue to be 
provided from the Church Fund, it will be at the ex- 
pense of the capital liabilities imposed upon the Fund 
by previous legislation, that is, you will be providing 
for your annual expenditure by paying away your 
capital. 

2092. But those capital liabilities are contingent 
upon your having the money, are they not? — They 
are, of course. The Act does not say so, but in the 
nature of things they must be contingent upon the 
Fund having the money. 

2093. How do they employ that 70,0001.'? — They 
employ it for their general purposes. It forms but a 
part of their total income, no doubt, but still it is a 
very considerable sum. They use it- for the purposes of 
agricultural and technical instruction throughout Ire- 
land, speaking generally. 

2094. Is it in addition to the Luge sum which is 
taken for the Department in the Votes ? — It is. 

2095. In addition to that 426.0001. they have 
70,0001. from the Church Fund ? — Do not take that 
Vote as it stands, because the Department’s Vote is a 
mere vehicle for conveying, for instance, 170,0001. to 
the Congested Districts Board amongst other tilings. ' 
It is not a Vote solely for the Department. 

2096. But a good deal of it is appropriated to 
specific purposes ? — Yes. The Department, moreover, 
administers now a large number of Departments which 
were formerly run on their own separate basis, such as 
the Science and Art Department, the Dublin museums, 
the Royal College of Science, and so on. 

2097. What sort of things do they use the 70,0001. 
for ? — (Mr. Lewis.) It forms a portion of the general 
endowment fund of the Department. 

2098. (The Bishop of Boss.) If there had not been 
this Church Fund, which is a purely Irish fund, all 
the services which have been charged to it would have 
had to be charged to the Imperial Exchequer? — I 
cannot speak as to that. 

2099. (Mr. Plender.) Is the day approaching when this 
Church Fund will be insolvent ?— (Mr. Beard.) No doubt. 

It depends on the charges Parliament puts upon it. 
(Mr. Lewis.) Probably it will be sound up to 1915 or 
1916. 

2100. After that date will insolvency in a com- 
mercial sense arise ?— You will have to begin below and 
knock the charges off. 

2101. When that time arrives, upon what fund will 
the deficiency fall?— The Votes of Parliament, I take 
it, will have to make it up. 

2102. (The Bishop of Boss.) Or the Services will 
have to suffer ? — One or the other. 

2103. (Mr. Plender.) In that event under the 
present legislation such burdens will have to be borne 
by the British Exchequer ? — Quite so. 

2104. (Chairman.) Or Ireland will have to do 
without the Votes P — -(Mr. Beard.) It is very commonly 
alleged in Ireland, as the Bishop says, that practically ' 
all these charges which appear as liabilities on the 
Church Fund would have gone, if the Fund had not 

E 2 
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existed, on to the Votes of Parliament. But that is 
a question of ' haute politique on which it is not fov mo 
to express an opinion. 

2105. It might be said there being these funds 
available, purely Irish funds, Parliament discovered 
ways in which they might lie utilised for the benefit of 
Ireland, but that if the funds had not existed, the 
services to which they have been applied would probably 
not have been considered services which it was right to 
ask the public to provide money for P — At any rate, as 
I said, this is a question of haute politique with which 
civil servants, ;is such, have nothing whatever to do. 

2106. ( The Bishop of lions.) Take the Teachers’ 
Pension Fund, that was an expense that should bn 
dealt with, I presume? — No doubt. The Teachers’ 
Pension Fund was originally a fund to provide teachers 
with pensions, and it was a fund which was established 
upon a contributory basis. It tinned out that the 
rates of contribution were far and away below what 
they ought to have been, and the fund becamo hope- 
lessly insolvent. Thereupon this way of meeting the 
difficulty arose, and 39,0001. a year was given to them 
out of the Church Fund. 

2107. If the Church Fund had not existed, would 
not that deficiency have been made good out of the 
Exchequer P — That again, with all respect, is one of the 
moot questions I have alluded to. 

2108. The Church Fund is not available now for 
further calls p — It certainly is not. 

2109. The result is that the teachers have gone to 
Parliament and demanded a large sum of money, in 
order to put their pensions on a still better basis ? — 
Yes, and I saw recently that there is some prospect of 
that being done. 

2110. They have received a promise within the last 
two days that that would be done. If the Church 
Fund had continued solvent, is there not every likelihood 
that that demand would have been made on the Church 
Fund instead of being made on Parliament P — I cannot 
speak as to that. 

2111. Large sums of money have been paid out of 
that fund for the relief of distress, have they not? — 
Yes. 

2112. Would you mention some of those sums P — 
(Mr. Lewis.) Under the Relief of Distress Act, the 

- amount advanced was 1,269,0001. out of the fund, and 
that has been practically repaid to the fund. 

2113. The greater portion of it has been repaid P — 
As a matter of fact, 174,0001. only was outstanding at 
the end of March. 

2114. What portion was free giants P — 20,0001. of 
it, and there were bad debts amounting to about 
27,0001. 

2115. If the Church Fund had not existed, the 
famine of 1879 and 1880 could not have been dealt 
with, could itP — Either that, or letting the people 
starve — one or the other. 

2116. (Chairman.) That 174,0001. is going to come 
back to you, is it not P — It is coming back ; the Board 
of Works collect that. 

2117. Is the total final charge upon the Church 
Temporalities Fund 19,0001. odd, the amount of the 
free grants, and the small sum written off P — Yes. 

2118. (The Bishop of Bioss.) No interest was charged 
on that, was it P — The money under the Relief of Dis- 
tress Act was advanced by the Board of Works. The 
Church Temporalities Fund supplied the Board of 
Works with a lump sum, and the Board of Works did 
all the detailed work. They collect the revenues, pay 
them over to us monthly, or whenever they have money 
to pay us, and then at the end of the year we make up 
the principal, interest, and so on. 

2119. But it comes back to you without any in- 
terest ? — That is only a capital account. 

2120. (Chairman.) Do I understand in regard to 
the liabilities 1, 2, and 4, shown on page 147 of your 
Report, that in no case have you been asked to transfer 
the capital, but in every case you simply pay the 
annuity P — (Mr. Beard.) No. 1 we have paid. 

2121. No 2 really means capital liability; you have 
never advanced any capital? — No. 

2122. But you do pay 39,0002. a year? — Yes. 
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2123. You actually pay that; llial is no), a more 
liability ? — Wo pay it. 

2124. It is the. same with Urn Congested Districts 
Board; you pay that 41,250/. P — Yes, certainly. It is 
part of their subsistence, they live upon il: aud keep 
going upon it. 

2125. (Mr. Adams.) Could we get a statement of the 
income and expenditure under this fund since the 
1 loginning of our period, 1896 P — Wo will do (hat, and 
send it to your Secretary. ( Mr. Lewis.) 1H95 6 will bo 
the best year to start with. ( See Appendix VI.) 

2126. (Chairman.) Labourers’ cottages is the only 
other thing outside the Tamil Purchase Act ; what do 
you do in respect of those P — (Mr. Heard.) Wo make 
advances to the local domicils under schemes sanc- 
tioned by the Local Government Board. 

2127. What Act is that P— Under the Labourers Act, 
1906, the limit was 4,250,000/. which might he advanced 
out of the Land Purchase Fund as for laud purchase 
in respect of building labourers’ cottages aud providing 
additional plots. That sum of 4,250,000/. has already 
beeu spent, or, at any into, if it is not actually spent, it 
is sanctioned and allocated, and practically gone. At 
present there is a Bill before Parliament to provide 
another 1,000,000/. on the same terms ; that is, (.ho terms 
of 2J per cent., on which there is a loss. 

2128. Has the working of that boon quite satis- 
factory P — Quite, so far as the Land Commission are 
concerned in the way of collecting tlm annuities and 

2129. Is the extra million lilcdy to have done with 
the work P — One can never speak of finality in things 
that occur in Ireland, but in all reasonable pro I lability. 
I should think it might lie expected to finish the 
work. 

2130. Have you lent money in all parts of Ireland, 
or more in one part than in another? — Not so much in 
the north of Ireland as in other parts. 

2131. I suppose in the north the labourers’ cottages 
are already sufficiently good P - I am not sure of that. 
(Mr. Lewis.) From recollection there are alum I, 213 
rural district councils, anil they have all obtained 
loans with the exception of perhaps three or four. I 
cannot say in what proportion the limns are, hut I 
know from a list 1 koop that every council in Ireland, 
perhaps except throe or four, have obtained loans and 
are working the scheme. 

2132. (The. Bishop of Boss.) You are aware probably 
that the Local Government Board make compulsory 
schemes for them in Ulster P- -(Mr. Beard.) They hnvo 
power, but I do not know that they have used it in 
many cases. 

2133. I think they liavo put tile power into opera- 
tion P— Perhaps they have. T know they have threatened 
to use those powers. (Mr. Lewis.) The oiumoils have 
their loans for a fraction over 2 per cent., paying back 
principal anil interest, the balauee lining made up out of 
the old Labourers’ Cottage Fund anil tlm Volos of 
Parliament. 

2134. (Chairman.) I suppose it is only for agricul- 
tural labourers P— Fishermen count as agricultural 
labourers in Ireland, and Poor Law Guardians, I think, 
come under that description in sonio places. 

2135. Have we gone over the whole of the ground of 
the Land Commission P— (Mr. Beard.) So far as I 
know. There is just a remark I would like to make. 
I notice that your Terms of Reference invite a com- 
parison between the expenditure in 1896 aud the expen- 
diture at the present time. Tlio expenditure in 1896, 
as shown by the Appropriation Accounts, was 76,000/. 
on the Yote of the Land Commission. That was en- 
tirely for cost of administration. The ostimate for the 
present year amounts to 544,000/., out of which these 
extraneous charges which we havo been discussing 
amount to 384,000/., and about 160,000/. applies to the 
cost of administration, that is to say, tlm oust has 
about doubted. In the year 1896-7 tho amount collec- 
table by the Land Commission in tho shape of land 
purchase annuities was less than 500,000/. Tier annum, 
wiilst the amount oolloctablo at tho present moment is 
within a very little of 4,000,000/., that is, including 
interest in lieu of rent, which is tho temporary equiva- 
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lent, of course, of land purchase annuities. The amount 
collected is therefore nearly eight times as much. 
Then in 1896-7 the amount actually advanced for land 
purchase in Ireland was less than 500,0001., 481.0001. 

I thin k, whilst last year we advanced 7,500,0001., fifteen 
times as much. 

2136. Of course there is no comparison as regards 
the amount of work done ? — That is so. Remember that 
since 1896 practically half the land of Ireland has been 
sold. One other thing I should like to say. The Land 
Commission is divided, broadly speaking, into two sides, 
the land purchase side and the rent fixing side. There 
is a direct relation and a very obvious relation between 
these two processes. As land pur-chase 'goes on, natu- 
rally rent fixing falls off, because when the relation of 
landlord and tenant ceases to subsist in regard to any 
particular land, obviously there is no more rent to be 
paid on that land. 

2137. The judicial rents are fixed by the Land 
Commissioners, are they notP — Yes. In 1896-7, the 
year that we are taking for comparison, there was a 
staff, at any rate towards the end of that year, of sixty 
Assistant-Commissioners engaged upon fair rent fixing — 
seven legal Commissioners and fifty-three lay Commis- 
sioners as we call them, that is, expert agriculturists ; at 
the present time there are twenty-two, or about a third. 
In 1896-7, just at the end of that year, second-term 
rents fructified for settlement ; it was fifteen years after 
the passing of Mr. Gladstone’s Act, and the second- 
term rents were just coming on, and the staff was 
increased for that purpose. In the next year, 1897-8, 
the cost of the Land Commission went up by over 
40,0001., simply owing to the fact that second-term 
rents came in in huge numbers. We are now at this 
moment approaching the corresponding third -term 
period. This is the thirtieth year after the passing of 
the Act, and applications may be sent in during this 
year for the fixing of third-term rents, though those 
rents will not operate until the beginning of next year. 
The Land Commission have already received between 
300 and 400 applications to fix third-term rents, but the 
time has not yet come when they would, in the ordinary 
course, come in in large numbers. In September, October 
and November of the con - esponding year, fifteen years 
ago, over 10,000 applications were received for the fix- 
ing of the second-term rents. In no case would you 
expect 10,000 applications now, because so much of the 
land has been sold in the meantime; but we do not 
know yet whether you will get a proportionate number 
of applications to fix third-term rents ; it is impossible 
to say, no one can forecast it, and there seems to be no 
general public opinion to guide one on the subject. 
Tenants may come in at the end of this year in large 
numbers, and ask to have third-term rents fixed, or 
they may not. If they do we sha.ll not be able to go 
on, at any rate, reducing our fair rent staff, and the 
probability is we shall have to increase it if they come 
in anything like large numbers. 

2138. If a tenant applies for a third-term judicial 
rent, does he run the risk of having his rent put up P — 
He does, but I have never known a case. (Mr. Lends.) 
I have known of second-term cases. (Mr. Beard.) I 
may tell you that out of the 340 applications to fix 
third-term rents which have been lodged with the Land 
Commission up to the present, some sixty cases have 
been decided, and the average reduction given as com- 
pared with second-term rents is over 12 per cent. 

2139. Surely that must be due to local circumstances. 
If you take the country at large, agricultural rents, in 
this country at any rate, are distinctly better now than 
they were fifteen years ago, and it ought to be so in 
Ireland P — I am merely giving you the figures as they 
stand. There have been a few cases in which the same 
rent was fixed for the third term as existed for the 
second, but up to the present there has certainly been 
no case of an increase. 

2140. (Mr. Plender.) Subject to the special item of 
expenditure which you have just been alluding to, do 
you think the cost of administering the Irish Land 
Commission will remain about the same P — Yes. I do 
not see any reason why it should be increased to any 
great extent. The cost is 160,0001. a year. 


2141. Do you think that that is a normal figure to 
take, subject to this, question you have just been raising 
as to the cost of fixing the third-term rents ? — As far as 
one can possibly form an opinion, I think you might 
take that as a normal figure. I think it light to mention 
that of the salaries of our Commissioners, a sum of 
12,0001. comes out of the Consolidated Fund and does 
not appear on the Estimates at all. 

2142. (Chairman.) It is shown in a foot-note on the 
Civil Service Estimates ? — I had forgotten that. 

2143. You know the Report of what is called the 
Runciman Committee, which led to the Act of 1909, do 
you not ? — Yes. 

2144. Can you tell me generally whether the Act 
followed closely the recommendations of the Committee, 
or did they make any substantial difference P — It 
certainly did not follow the Committee’s Report closely, 
because the Act gave very much more favourable terms 
of land purchase than the Committee recommended. 

2145. Of course we can easily compare the two, but 
1 thought you might be able to tell us ? — If you take 
the summary of their recommendations which appears on 
page 18 of their Report, you will see that No. 1 goes 
altogether by the board, as it was not adopted at all. 
No. 2 “No alteration to be made in the terms of 
“ bargains already concluded and lodged” — that was 
followed, but the rest of it was not followed — “ but no 
“ stock to be issued to the public so long as the 
“ conditions of the money market are unfavourable; ” 
on the contrary stock has been constantly issued ever 
since then, at any rate the money has been raised. 

2146. The National Debt Commissioners, have so far 
as they could, avoided the public issue of stock? — I 
know. 

2147. What is the latest date at which there was a 
public issue of stock ? — I do not think there has been 
an issue for two or thr-ee years. 

2148. Then, as a matter of fact, that has been 
followed, too ? — (Mr. Lewis.) All recent issues have been 
to the National Debt Commissioners themselves in 
exchange for the Savings Banks money. (Mr. Beard.) 
The second recommendation proceeds, “ cash advances 
“ being in the meantime limited to the amount of cash 
“ which the National Debt Commissioners may be able 
“ to provide in exchange for stock.” I dare say that 
has been followed: at any rate, they have found the 
money. 

2149. I think that is all that it means ; there has 
been no issue to the public, and stock has only been 
issued to the National Debt Commissioners, they finding 
the cash, at the market price of the day P — That is so. 

2150. Then there is recommendation No. 3 P — That 
has been followed. 

2151. What about No. 4? — The bonus continues to 
be paid in cash of course, but the old rate does not 
apply, because the Act of 1908 provided a new method 
of paying the bonus. 

2152. Then the fifth recommendation “as regards 
“ pending agreements and future agreements alike, the 
“ bonus dividend, when need for it arises, to be treated 
“ as one of the expenses of issue ? ” — That has been 
effected by section 8, I think it is. No. 6 has been 
done, too — “the advance dividend to be paid by the 
“ purchaser on his first gale day.” That is for the 
month’s broken period between the tenant’s gale day 
and the dividend day on the stock ; he pays it in 
advance now himself. 

2153. The seventh recommendation has been carried 
out? — Yes. 

2154. The eighth recommendation is “ No issues of 
“ the 8 per cent, stock to be made below par ; ” we 
cannot tell about that because there has been no public 
issue P — (Mr. Lewis.) There was one issue to the 
National Debt Commissioners of 3 per cent, stock for 
cash quite recently. (Mr. Beard.) Remember that the 
Treasury are given power by the Act of 1909 to issue 
3 per cent, stock for the purpose of raising cash if they 
want to do it. That is provided in the Act. 

2155. It is more of an instruction to the Treasury ? 
— Yes. Really, the two recommendations 8 and 9 
hang together, if you read No. 8 to mean no issues of 
the 3 per cent, stock to be made for the purpose of 
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raising cash for future agreements. What the Act 
does in fact provide, is that future advances under the 
Act of 1909 are to he made in 3 per cent, stock at its 
face value or in cash, as the Treasury may decide. 

2150. In regard to the nest recommendation, they 
have cut down the annuity to 3J per cent, instead of 
Sj; ?— Yes. 

2157. Then there is the eleventh and last recom- 
mendation: "The limit of 12,000,000/. of cash for 
“ bonus might be extended if necessary’’? — ft Inis 
been extended indefinitely. 

2158. By the schedule ? — Yes. 

215!). Then, on the whole, witli the exception of that 
first recommendation, which is important, of giving 
notice that further agreements cannot be accepted, 
they have practically carried out the Committee's 
recommendations. I suppose, if that notice had boon 
given, the 40,000,000/. of pending agreements would 
have been considerably less than it is ? — There would 
have been much less of it ; over 20,000,000/. were re- 
ceived in the last year before the bonus into was revised. 

21G0. ( The. Bishop of Ross.) Before November 1908 P 
— That would be about it, for this Report is dated 
February 1908; 5,000,000/. or 0,000,000/. wore re- 
ceived in the last week. 

2161. They were all running in? — They were rush- 
ing in to get the bonus on the old terms. 

2102. {Chairman.) About what date do you get out 
your Annual Report? — Xu July last year, but wo are 
hoping to get it out a little earlier this year. We 
usually get it out iu June or July. 

_ 2163. The Estates Commissioners are merely wliat 
might be called a Committee of the Land Commission, 
are they not ? — They are. 

2164. Certain of the Land Commissioners are also 
Estates Commissioners ? — That is so. 

21.65. Are the Estates Commissioners separately 
provided for in the Vote? — (Mr. Lewis.) Yos; two of 
the Commissioners with whole salaries (2,000/. a year 
each) and one with 500/. additional to bis salary as an 
existing Land Commissioner. 

2166. Is that on the Irish Land Commission Vote P 
—(Mr. Beard.) Yes. 

2167. There is not a separate Vote for the Estates 
Commissionei-8, is there?— No. The whole stall of the 
Estates Commissioners is involved in that of the Land 
Commission; iu fact, they are all Land Commission 
and there is no separation, nor can you form mi esti- 
mate of the eost. of the Estates Commissioners’ side of 
the Land Commission as distinct from the other, be- 
cause thorc are so many officials and branches which 
have overlapping duties. 

2168. Has tho Congested Districts Board anything 
to do with the Land Commission? — Nob directly; but 


it has in this sonso, that they get their money from the 
Land Commission for the purchase of est ates. 

2169. Do the Land Commission exorcise any control 
over thorn ? — None. 

2170. Is there any duplication of work as between 
the two? Are the functions of the Congested Districts 
Board quite distinct from those of the Land Commis- 
sion P — Their functions as regards land purchase are 
similar to the functions of the Estate (Joininissioners 
in a great measure; that is to say, their particular func- 
tions have to do with the purchase a, ml reselling of 
estates, the improvement of estates, anil so on, the only 
difference being that they are confined to (he con- 
gested districts and the Estates Commissioners are 
confined to the rest of Ireland. 

2171. Are the congested districts defined once and 
for all F — They were very much extended by the Act, of 
1909. They now form the whole western Seaboard 
from Cork to Donegal; about a third of Ireland in area 
now ranks sis congested as against about, one-sixth 
before. 

2172. The Land Commissioners keep oil that, ground 
altogether, do they? — They do now since the Act of 
1909 put them oil that, ground. 

2173. So you could not have the Land Commission 
and the Congested Districts Board competing against 
each other? — You cannot now, hut you could formerly 
under the Act of 1903. 

217-t. As regards the Irish Board of Works, (lie 
Land Commission do not come into competition with 
them in auy way, 1 think P— No, certainly nob in com- 
petition. 

21.75. You are quite distinct F Yes. 

21.76. What about the Local Government Board? — 
Wo do not come in competition with them, hut, we have 
a certain amount of joint relations with regard to 
labourers’ cottages; we, in foot, find the .money which 
is sanctioned by the Local Government. Board. They 
have the responsibility of sanctioning the scheme, id’ 
sending an inspector and deciding upon the propriety 
and so ou of the scheme, and we simply advance the 
money. 

2177. What is the reason for putting the finding of 
the money under the Laud ( lommission ?• It is simply 
a cheap way of getting the money. 1 1 is laud purchase 
in a sense, of course. 

2L78. How is the money provided for lain Hirers’ 
cottages P — In precisely Ihc same way that, the money for 
advances is. It is an advance. 

217!). Is it an advance under the Land Acts?- 
Yes. 

2180. Your functions are confined solely lo pro- 
viding the money ? — Yes. We have no responsibility 
for deciding upon the propriety of the scheme or any- 
thing of that kind. 


Tho Witnesses withdraw. 
Adjourned. 


Wednesday, 7th June 1911. 


Sir HENRY PRIMROSE, 
The Most Rev. The Bishop or Ross. 

The Right Hon. Lord Pirrie, K.P. 

Mr. W. G. S. Adams. 


K.C.B., O.S.I. (Chairman). 

Mr. Henry Neville Gladstone. 

Mr. Frederick Huth Jackson. 

Mr. William Plendbu. 

Mr. Audrey V. Symonds ( Buc.rv.tary ). 


Sir J ohn G. Barton, 0 

, 218 ?- (Chairman.) You are the Commissioner of 
Valuation in Ireland ? — Yes. 

nun! 82 ' 1 think you gave evillence both before Mr. 
Childers’ Commission on the Financial Relations 
between Great Britain and Ireland, and before Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh's Commission on Local Taxation ? 
— Yes, L did. 


.B., oalled and examined. 

2183. We will try to avoid troubling you to go 
over much of the same ground again to-day, because 
we have got that evidence and tho reports of those 
two Commissions; hut I would ask you, may we take 
that evidence as generally upplioublo at tho present, day, 
subject to any changes that have been made since 
then?— Ihero are some things, of course, which have 
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changed since then. The Local Government Act for 
Ireland was passed after this evidence was given, and 
that, for instance, altered the incidence of local taxa- 
tion very much. 

2184. As regards the valuation of Ireland and its 
correctness with relation to the valuation of to-day, 
might we take your evidence as given then as applying 
to to-day ? — Generally speaking ; hut since that 
evidence was given I have re-valued the City of 
Belfast. 

2185. Was that done by you? — Yes. 

21S6. How far would that go to modify the view 
you expressed before those two Commissions as regards, 
for instance, the relation between the valuation as it 
stood before, and the true valuation, the rack rent 
valuation? — I think, generally speaking, that the 
opinion I expressed as to .the relation that the valua- 
tion as it is in Ireland, what is called Griffith’s valua- 
tion, bore to the statutory value, was more or less con- 
firmed by the re-valuation of Belfast. 

2187. In 1894, I think you said, speaking generally, 
taking the valuation of the houses, you thought it 
stood at about two-thirds of the rent, that is, if a 
house was rented at 3001. in Dublin or in Belfast, the 
valuation would probably be about 2001. ? — Generally 
speaking, it would. Of course, that varies very much, 
that is only a veiy general statement. 

2188. It must vary very much as between the 
houses of different classes? — Yes, it must. 

2189. Take the houses of the poorer class ; is the 
existing valuation elsewhere than in Belfast, do you 
think, pretty well up to the present letting value ? — 
No ; the valuation of the poorer class house is decidedly 
below the statutory value. 

2190. When you say the statutory value, do you 
mean Griffith’s valuation ? — No ; I mean the valuation 
as laid down in the Valuation Acts, that is, a valuation 
similar to what it is in England. 

2191. As regards the larger houses and offices, do 
they differ by an equal ratio, as it were ? — It is veiy 
hard to express an opinion about the larger business 
houses, because, till a structural change takes place, 
the valuation is not brought under my notice. The 
way in which valuations in Ireland are revised is this : 
The rate collectors each year when they go round to 
collect the rates, note any houses that have been 
enlarged or altered structurally, and they put those on 
a list which is submitted to the County Council, or 
the Urban District Council. Then any ratepayer who 
feels that his valuation is too high may also send to 
the secretary of the County Council asking for a 
revision. 

2192. Even though it is in accordance with what we 
call Griffith’s valuation ? — Yes ; any ratepayer has the 
power of doing that with any valuation. I need hardly 
say that no ratepayer asks for an increase in his valua- 
tion except under one or two conditions. Those condi- 
tions are, when he has got a house that is valued at about 
4Z. or 51., and he wants to get a licence. You cannot 
get a licence under 81., I think it is, so he comes for- 
ward and says, “ This house is valued too low.” Those 
cases are so rare that I do not think you need take 
them into account at all — perhaps one or two in a year 
— nothing of any consequence. So what we really 
have before us are these two classes — the houses which 
are stiucturally changed, and therefore are brought 
under our notice by the rate collectors, and the houses 
which are considered to be too highly valued, and are 
brought under our notice by the ratepayer. The third 
class of house, the house which is valued too low, but 
is not structurally altered, hardly ever comes under our 
notice till some structural change takes place. The 
result is that in towns you will find two houses along- 
side each other exactly, or almost exactly, the same, 
and one valued at perhaps a third, or double the 
amount of the other. There has been some slight 
structural alteration in the one case, and in the other 
there has not, and the one that has been structurally 
changed has been brought under our notice and valued 
according to the statutory valuation. 

2193. I gather from your evidence before Mr. 
Childers’ Commission that when a house was structur- 
ally changed, and you had to re-value it, at that time 


you did not put the new valuation at the full annual 
value ? — Nor do we now. 

2194. But you took into consideration its relation 
to the neighbouring houses ; do you still do that ? — 
We do, except in Belfast, which has been re-valued. 
Belfast, since the re-valuation, is supposed to be 
at the full statutory value, and therefore we do not 
make a deduction in Belfast. Everywhere else we 
make a deduction ; it varies in each county, but as far 
as we can, we bring down the new valuation by the 
average amount that the other valuations in the dis- 
trict are below the statutory value. 

2195. (Mr. Hath Jackson.) Who called for that re- 
valuation of Belfast? — The Corporation of Belfast. 
Under the Local Government Act of 1898, 1 think it is 
section 65, there were powers given for the first time 
for county boroughs to ask for a re-valuation. Up to 
that time the only powers which were in the old Valu- 
ation Acts were for counties to ask for a re-valuation, 
but as no means were provided for raising the money 
necessary, nothing was ever done. 

2196. In asking for that re-valuation did Belfast 
ask that it should be valued at the full value ? — They 
asked that it should be valued in accordance with the 
statutes. 

2197. Is that the meaning of the section that it 
should be valued at the full value ? — Yes. 

2198. (The Bishop of Ross.) Who paid for the re- 
valuation of Belfast P — Half was paid by the Corpora- 
tion and half by the Treasury . 

2199. (Chairman.) We have had some evidence 
from a gentleman from the Inland Revenue, Mr. Howe, 
as regards the effect of the re-valuation. The figure 
that he gave us was that the net result in the aggregate 
of the re-valuation of Belfast was that there was an 
increase of only 205,0002. on the old valuation of 
1,271,0002. ; are those figures about correct ? — It is 
very hard to say. The re-valuation was finished, I 
think, in 1900; the lists showing the new valuation 
were then issued to the rating authorities, and they 
proceeded to levy the rates on the new valuation. In 
the meantime there were a great number of appeals, 
the first appeal being to me, the second appeal to 
Quarter Sessions, and, on a point of law, to the 
higher courts. One or two of the ratepayers, repre- 
senting a class, took to the higher courts in Dublin a 
case, in which they desired to quash the rate on the 
ground that till the last appeal was heard the new lists 
could not legally be used. That went from one court 
to another till it was finally decided by the Court of 
Appeal in Dublin that the new lists could not be used 
till the final appeal was dealt with. Therefore we went 
back, as it were, to the old lists till the last appeal was. 
heard, and those appeals, I need hardly tell you, were 
naturally stretched out as long as possible, the result 
being that, when at last the re-valuation came into 
force, which it did, I think, in 1905, great changes had 
taken place through the annual revision each year. 
Therefore, that figure does not really represent what the 
increase was ; that was merely the increase, deducting 
all the different revisions that had taken place in the 
meantime. 

2200. Therefore, the true increase as compared with 
the old valuation before 1900 would be considerably 
more than that figure? — Yes, it would be. 

2201. Is there a re-valuation of Dublin being carried 
out now ? — Yes, that is in progress. 

2202. So far as you have., gone with that, does it 
seem to indicate that there would be a veiy consider- 
able increase in the total aggregate valuation ? — There 
will be an increase, but I do not think it will be as 
much as I expected. The reason is that in the last few 
years Dublin has to a very large extent ceased to be a 
residential town. Due partly, I think, to the extension 
of the tramway system, and partly to motors and other 
causes of that kind, the better class residential property 
of Dublin has gone down in a most extraordinary way 
in value. Houses in Merrion Square, Fitzwilliam 
Square and Fitzwilliam Place, which are the best resi- 
dential parts of Dublin, have certainly decreased to 
about half then - value. There was a house the other 
day sold for 1,0002. with only 1Z. a year rent on it 
which certainly ten years ago would have fetched 
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2,OOOZ.at least, perhaps more. The judges have nearly 
all -one to live outside Dublin, and a very large number 
of people who could afford to keep motors have also 
gone outside. The result is that, except for a tew 
people like barristers and doctors, who are more or less 
tied in Dublin— even a great many of those have gone 
out and merely keep chambers or a consulting room 
in Dublin— the better class residential population lias 
decreased, and the residential portion of Dublin, which 
ten years ago or twelve years ago, when I gave iny 
evidence before, I should certainly say was from 20 to 
30 per cent, below the statutory value, I think is now 
very near that standard. 

2203. ( Lord Pirrie.) In Belfast there lias not been 
that change in the residential portion of the city, has 
there P — No. Belfast was always in rather a different 
position, as the best class of residents in Belfast always 
lived outside. 

2204. (Chairman.) I mentioned Mr. Howes evi- 
dence just now, and I would like to read to you what 
he said. The question I put to him was this: “The 
“ increase in Belfast was considerable, but not so very 
“ enormous?” He answered, “No. There was a 
“ special reason for that. I have made inquiry about 
“ it. As a matter of fact the increase in Belfast was 
“ not nearly so large as everybody thought it would 
« be. I am told that the reason for that was that there 
« was a tremendous slump in the smaller class of 
“ properties about Belfast consequent upon the place 
“ being very much overbuilt. I am speaking from 
“ memory, but some years ago, I tliink, I was told that 
“ there were something like 14,000 empty houses in 
“ Belfast, and the result was that the rents obtainable 
“ for the smaller class of house fell very rapidly. 
“ Although if you were to go through the old valuation 
“ and the new valuation of Belfast you would find 
“ that there were very large increases of valuation 
“ upon the business premises in the centre of the city, 
“ on the other hand there was a very large number of 
“ small houses in the suburbs which actually were 
“ reduced.” Was that correct P — I think so generally. 
I do not remember many being reduced, because the 
moment that a rent goes down in Belfast the owner of 
the rent immediately puts it on our list for revision. I 
think there were a great many that were not increased. 

2205. (Lord Pirrie.) I think he would mean there 
the working men’s houses — the small houses P — I think 
so. What happened in those oases was this : The owner 
of, say, a street of those houses is getting, say, 4s. 6d. 
per week per house ; his rent falls to 4s., as he cannot 
maintain the 4s. GcZ. ; immediately lie puts that street 
on our list for revision. We have many such cases, 


good business house in the centre of the town ; lie may 
never touch that house at all, never alter it, and 
that house may be 50 per cent., below the statutory 
value. If he makes no change it never comes in to he 
valued, and so it remains at the 50 per cent , below 
Our taking off 25 per cent, in that town means that we 
taka .lit 2 r, pm limit, m tl.« wmm I»"'i;mt '» Ill'll »U 
property in it, taken together, would lie below the 
statutory value. 

2215. Those particular houses, in the ease of which 
the change would result in a large increase, would be 
big houses probably — old, good houses P--< •(•ncinlly 
they would be good shops which had not been changed 
much. 

2210. What would you say as regard’s (irillith’s 
valuation of agricultural land in relation to the. present 
value of such land?— I think (Irillith’s valuation is 
considerably below the statutory value of I ho laud as 
fixed by the Valuation Acts. 

2217. Agricultural land you never have the oppor- 
tunity of re-valuing, I believe— you can only re-distri- 
bute ? Is that not so P — Yes, that is so. 

2218. Therefore, there is no evidence at the present 
time as to its value, unless it were the evidence, of the 
judicial rents ? — That is so. 

2219. In fixing judicial rents do the Courts use 
Griffith's valuation at all P — No. 

2220. Not at all P — It is an element, hut it is not 
really used by the Commissioners, X think. I might 
say that a very large proportion of our work consists in 
distribution of valuation j them is so much distribution 
of land now, by both the Congested Districts Board and 
the Estates Commissioners, that we have an enormous 
number of cases in which wo redistribute the value 
through the townlands 1 think last, year we dealt 
with 23,000 cases, and as the Lord Bishop knows there 
is an immense amount of this distribution going on in 
his part of the world. 

2221. ( The Bishop of JIom.) To some ext ent, hut wo 
have not much untonanted land in my dist rict so there 
is not so much of this distribution. When the sea 
encroaches upon the land, or a river submerges the 
land, how do yon regulate the valuation then P— -Wo 
have reduced the value where it has been shown to 
us that the sea has encroached and actually destroyed 
the land. 

2222. Where land has been greatly deteriorated 
but not actually submerged, 1 take it, you are helpless 
to give any relief? — If we find that land, which was 
agricultural land before, is, say, covered with gravel or 
sand, we have decreased the value. 


every year and we reduce the valuation. 

2206. (Chairman.) Outside the great towns, how 
does the valuation compare with the time value, the 
statutory value P — Belfast is fairly the same as the 
true statutory value. 

2207. Let us go outside Dublin and Belfast, and 
take the other four county boroughs P — Cork is 
decidedly very much lower than the true statutory 
value; I think our reduction in Cork, to make it 
relative to the other valuations in the town, is 20 per 
cent. ; that is, we take off every valuation we make 20 
per cent. 

2208. On all classes of houses P — On practically all 
classes of houses. 

2209. What is the case with Waterford P — In 
Waterford we take off 20 per cent. 

2210. Limerick P — 20 per cent. 

2211. Londonderry P — 10 per cent. The north of 
Ireland was much higher valued than the south. 

2212. It was valued later, was it not? — Yes, and 
the countiy was more prosperous then. 

2213. What would he the case if we take the 
smaller townB P — Excepting a few towns in Ulster, they 
would have a reduction of from 20 to 30 per cent. 

2214. A re- valuation of the towns would not affect 
one class more than another,' do you think P That is 
to say, it would not put up the valuation of the 
better houses and leave the valuation of the smaller 
houses very much as it is, but probably, you would say, 
would increase them all in a pretty equal ratio P — It 
would affect individual houses. A man may have a 


2223. In ymir experience have you ever re-distri- 
buted the value of that land over the rest of the 
common land? — Not that I know of. 

2224. You do not remember a ease P — .1 do not 
think there is any ease that I can remember. 

2225. (Lord Pirrie.) Then how can you reduce the 
valuation? 1 thought yon wore bound to keep the 
total valuation of a townlund the samoP — Wo are 
hound to do so. What has been done in the past 
is that we have put down at the end of the townland, 
“ Waste so much ; Value so much," and therefore we 
have made our townland valuation come to the same 
amount, but have struck the waste off a holding. 

2226. (The Bieliop of Rom.) The question of Clare 
Slob turned up here. There were some 10,000 acres, I 
think, first preserved there P — Yes. 

2227. Then afterwards the sea wall was broken 
down, and some 6,000 to 8,000 of those 10,000 acres 
were lostP — Yes. 

2228. I hope you had not made any valuation in the 
meantime P — In the first place, neither Clare Slob nor 
any slob that is reclaimed can bo valued for seven 
years after tho work is completed. We did value Clare 
Slob, but it was ton years after it was completed, and 
I think all that you speak of hud taken place before 
the valuation. 

2229. (Chairman.) I sec that, speaking in *]> e 
House of Commons on 30th March, 1909, on the 
Second Reading of tho Irish Land Bill, tho Chief 
Secretary for Ireland said, “ The valuation of ngricul- 
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“ tural land in Ireland was made over fifty years ago 
“ and it cannot be altered. Although the Bog of 
“ Allen may not have appreciated in value, there is a 
“ deal of land, particularly in Ulster, which was valued 
“ at a few pence an acre, and its rental value is now 
“ something between 10s. and 15s. an acre.’’ Would 
there be much of that? — There is a good deal in 
Ulster. The way it occurs is this : The land was 
originally valued as bog ; the bog was probably not 
more than 5 ft. or 6 ft. deep. They cut the bog, and 
when they had cut it away altogether, if there was a 
possibility of drainage, they limed the land and they 
turned it into arable ground. That still remains 
at its value as bog, which is only perhaps 2d. or 3d. an 
acre or something of that kind, though it really is 
worth, perhaps, 12s. or 15s. now. 

2230. And the happy occupiers of that land are 
rated accordingly, are they? — Yes; but there is not 
very much of it. 

2231. Lord Balfour’s Commission strongly recom- 
mended a general re-valuation of the whole of Ireland, 
and I gather that at that time you agreed with them ? 
— Yes, I agreed with them so far that I thought it 
would have to be done some time, but I think it would 
be a very dangerous thing to do it now ; even then I 
said it would be dangerous. 

2232. Dangerous in what way? — Dangerous, be- 
cause you are now getting rents settled in Ireland, 
and the land is now being transferred to the tenants 
under the Purchase Acts; consequently there are 
frequent valuations for purchase and for the settling 
of rents going on, and I think it would complicate 
matters very much if we had another valuation for 
rating purposes. The people are satisfied with the 
valuation at present, and I think it is better, at any 
rate, to leave it over till the whole of the land is 
purchased. 

2233. That, at any rate, would not apply to the re- 
valuation of the towns ? — No. 

2234. (The Bishop of Boss.) Where you have a city 
like Belfast or Dublin, where the city area practically 
corresponds with the poor law union aim, much diffi- 
culty will not arise ; but if you commence to value the 
ordinary small towns of the country, where you may 
have three or four of them within the same poor law 
union, do you not think some difficulty would arise 
there if you were to re-value the houses in the towns 
and leave the agricultural value unaltered? — I quite 
agree with you. I think it would be a very great 
mistake to value those small towns until you could 
value the whole coimty. But there are some towns 
which are urban districts which I think might be 
valued. 

2235. That will not get you over the difficulty, 
because the urban district is the portion of a poor law 
union P — That is so. 

2236. And in that urban district you have two 
classes of rating ; in the first place you have the urban 
rates and the sanitary rate, which is confined to the 
urban district itself ? — That is so. 

2237. Then you have the county-at-large rates and 
the poor rates, which merge that urban district into 
the county-at-large for the one and into the poor law 
union for the other ? — That is so. 

2238. If you raise their valuation as against the 
people in the country outside you increase their 
contribution to the rates ? — You do ; that is quite true. 

2239. And you probably would have a good deal of 
trouble ? — Yes. 

2240. Furthermore, you remember the Local Gov- 
ernment Act took the very opposite policy, because the 
policy of the Local Government Act was to relieve the 
ratepayers in the towns as against the ratepayers 
in the country? — Yes. 

2241. The rating up to then had been electoral 
division rating, and that fell very heavily on the towns, 
because the poor rate in the ordinary town would be 4s., 
and in a portion of the country outside it would be 6 d. 
in the pound. To help to equalise that the rating was 
made union rating, with the express purpose of reliev- 
ing the towns ? — But I think that was partly due, was 
it not, to the fact that the agricultural grant relieved 
the country without relieving the towns ? 


2242. That was so ? — The agricultural grant was a 
grant of something like 730.000Z. a year, all of which 
goes to the country. The Local Government Act, very 
naturally, I think, said, “ Well, these people are getting 
“ all this benefit, aud we will try to relieve the other 
“ people by helping the towns.” I think that was the 
reason why it was done. 

2243. But this relief did not equalise things?— 
Perhaps not ; but that I caunot say. 

2244. Certainly not; the agricultural grant, yon 
remember, practically met half of the poor rates, that 
is, it met half the standard rate, making certain 
deductions ? — Yes. 

2245. But this equalising the poor rate over the 
whole union did not relieve the town up to the standard 
of the agricultural rates ? — Perhaps not ; but I do not 
know exactly how far it did so. 

2246. Of course, if yon increase the valuation of the 
towns you strike them again? — Yes. 

2247. (Chairman.) You referred a short time ago to 
the licensed houses. When a house obtains a licence can 
you then re-value it in virtue of the licence? — No. The 
only place in which we value the licence is in Belfast. 

2248. Under this recent re-valuation ? — Yes ; in no 
other place is the licence valued. When the licence 
was valued in Belfast, as I think you will remember, 
because I think it was during the time you were at the 
Inland Revenue, -I put very strongly before the Inland 
Revenue that the addition which is made or has been 
made in the past, of 20 per cent, to the valuation 
to arrive at the licence value, should in Belfast be 
discontinued. You agreed to that, and it has been 
discontinued. That very nearly makes things equal, 
because the licence value in Belfast has been twice 
reduced, and I do not think now it is much more than 
the 20 pei' cent, above the valuation of the buildings 
as shops. 

2249. That provision of the law that 20 per cent, 
should be added to the valuation for the purpose of the 
licence value indicates very clearly, does it not, that 
licensed houses in Ireland are very much undervalued ? 
— Yes. 

2250. Is 20 per cent., do you suppose, enoxigh? — 
I think, under existing conditions, it probably is. Of 
course I am only speaking genei'ally now ; in some cases 
it would not be nearly enough; in other cases 
it would be quite enough, or more. It has practically 
been taken, I think, by the Inland Revenue, in fixing 
the valuation under the Finance Act. 

2251. Does that mean that the Inland Revenue 
have accepted this 20 per cent ? — They have accepted 
it and even modified it. In large houses only 5 per 
cent, is added now. 

2252. (Mr. Huth Jackson.) That is an addition after 
you have reduced the value by the 20 or 30 per cent, of 
which you have been speaking ? — Yes. 

2253. You first of all reduce the value by 20 or 30 
per cent. ? — I do more than that. You find a shop 
here and a public-house next door, and let us suppose 
they are of exactly the same value ; in England the 
public-house would be valued at a certaip percentage 
higher than the shop for the licence ; but I do not do 
that ; I value them both the same, then I take the 
20 per cent. off. Therefore they are only valued as 
shops, and then the 20 per cent, is taken off. 

2254. Then for the licence you add on 20 per 
cent. ? — Yes. 

2255. (Chairman.) For the purpose of the Licence 
Duties, that is, but not for the rates? — Not for the 
rates, 

2256. The additional 20 per cent, is only for the 
purpose of arriving at the amount for the Excise 
Licence Duty ? — That is so. 

2257. But in respect of rates or taxes they have the 
benefit of the reduction that you make ? — Yes. 

2258. And no addition is made in respect of the 
20 per cent. ? — Except in Belfast, and it would be the 
same in Dublin, of course, after revaluation. 

2259. Taking the little licensed houses in the 
country, the licence does not add much to their value, 
does it? — No, it does not, really. 
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2260. Many of tliem are doing a very small 
business P — There are ton many of them ; a great many 
of them do very little business. 

2261. We found in this country under the Act of 
1904 that a very large number of houses wero being 
carried on at a loss ; I suppose that is really tins ease in 
Ireland too with the smaller houses P — I am sure it is. 

2262. Outside Belfast, talcing a house which is 
admittedly valued at much below its statutory value, 
when you come to apply that for the purpose, of rales 
and taxes it gets a further reduction of one-sixth, 
does it not, that being taken oft' to reduce it from 
the gross value to the rateable value? — That is for the 
Income Tax. 

2266. And also for the rates? — No, ouly for the 
income tax. 

2264. Bub they do get it for the Income Tax? — 
For the Income Tax you can deduct one-sixtli in the 
case of houses and one-eighth in the wise of land for 
maintenance. 

2265. Although a house was valued at not more 
than about one-half its true value, do they still get this 
one-sixth taken off ? — Yes ; hut in reality that does not 
make much difference, because nearly all these business 
houses are valued under Schedule D.that is, upon the 
profits. It is only for the purpose of account that you 
divide it into Schedule A and Schedule D, and it does 
not affect a mail’s valuation in the least whether you 
put A high or A low. 

2266. Not in good times? — No. 

2267. But in had times it may? — If his business is 
so had that he makes no profit out of his house, at all, 
then of course it would. 

2268. Mr. Howe explained to us the other day that 
in this very connection they occasionally get evidence 
as to what is the true value of business premises as 
compared with the valuation put upon it. Where 
people make an appeal on account of loss of profit, it is 
their object to show that as much as possible of the 
revenue derived from the business really conics under 
Schedule A and must be ascribed to buildings, as 'that 
goes to reduce the profits under Schedule D. He said 
they had many rather remarkable cases in that way, 
allowing the difference between what the occupiers 
thought was the real valuo of their premises and what 
the value was in the valuation lists ? — Am I not right 
in saying that under Schedule A you must lake, the 
valuation, or you do take it hi fixing the Income Tax 
as issued liy us for rating purposes? 

2269. Yes ? — If we value a house, say, at two-thirds 
of its value, wo do not take into account in fixing that 
two-thirds the question of profits at all ; that is merely 
its valuo as a dwelling-house, although, of course, it has 
a certain additional value if it is in a good street. 
Therefore, unless the man can show that he is actually 
losing money on the place, or that it is merely a 
residence, a house and nothing more, he still has to pay 
the full amount under Schedule A, and in addition on 
whatever he has in profits under Schedule D. 

2270. Would it be a very long and dillicnlt job to 
make a complete re-valuation ? — lam at present, under 
the Finance Act, making four valuations of all property 
in Ireland. 

2271. With inference to the increment dutyP — 
With reference to inclement and undeveloped land. 

2272. (Mi\ Hath Jackson.) What are those four 
valuations ? — I am only doing the towns at present, 
and I am making four valuations — gross value, 
full site value, total value and assessable value — of 
every rateable hereditament in Ireland. 

2273. (Chairman.) In making those you are not in 
any way bound by the old statutes, are you ?— No. 

2274. You are making them under the Act of 
1909-10 P— Yes. 

2275. (Mr. Hath Jaclcson.) When that valuation is 
completed, will you not then have practically a new 
valuation of the whole of Ireland? — Yes, in a way; hut 
none of those four valuations is an annual value — they 
are all capital values. Of course, an Act of Parliament 
might lie brought, in afterwards to utilise these, and to 
make an annual value from them ; but at present there 
is no such power. 


2276. (Mr. Adams.) If you have got the capital 
value, is it not very easy to make the annual value 
from that? — lb is quite possible. 

2277. It is just like getting ail index, number, is it 
not P— Yes. 

227S. (Mr. ] Tilth Jackson.) In getting your capital 
value the annual value would he a. most important con- 
sideration, would it not? — Yes, we have l.o lake that. 

2279. (Chairman.) Arc those Four valuations for the 
whole of Ireland? — According (o (hi! Act it must lie 
done for the whole of Ireland; Imt at present we are 
only dealing with the towns. 

22X0. In making them, are very great ililTcrenees 
being disclosed between what you consider the present 
real value, and the value in the valuation list? — Yes, 
there are, but T have, not enough of the work done 
yet, outside Belfast anil Dublin, to c.nn.hlc mo to 
express any opinion. I have valued about 50,000 eases 
up to tlie present, and they are all in Dublin and 
Belfast and the. townships. 

2281. But as yon get on with the work it will 
give you a considerable amount of evidence on that 
point, I suppose? — Yes. 

2282. (The liislwp of llrns.) Have your officers to go 
into considerable detail in this work ? — Yes. 

2283. Du they inspect the premises, measure them, 
and take all the circumstances of the neighbourhood 
into account? — We take everything into account . In 
Dublin and in Belfast wo have got a survey of every 
lronsc, and we take full particulars of the rout, and 
everything else in connection with it. 1 am doing tlie 
townships now. 

2284. So it is both a slow and an expensive pro- 
cess? — It is a slow and an expensive process, de- 
cidedly. 

2285. (Mr. IT nth Jackson.) Who pays for it? — The 
Finance Act valuation iH paid for by tlie govern- 
ment. 

228(1. In respect of the whole of those four val- 
uations? — Yes. They are carried out under the 
Finance Act, which prescribes that the same shall 
lie done for Ireland, England and Scotland. 

2287. (Lin'd IHrrie.) The Act of Parliament only 
pays for the extra staff you employ; it does not pay 
for your whole staff? — No. 1. have, under tlm Finance 
Act, a stall! of about 1(10. They are entirely different 
from my own staff, who also number about .100. They 
are working on different lines altogether ; one is doing 
annual revision and the other these new valuations. 

2288. If I understand you aright, in reply to Mr. 
Huth Jackson you said that you value a simp at the 
ordinary value, and then yen take 20 per cent, elf 
that? — In some places. 

2289. Speaking of the ordinary shops in Belfast, 
1 understood thaWt would lie 20 per eenl .. elf, hut in the 
case uf a licensed house you would add 20 per cent. ; is 
that right? — No. 1 think I did not make that quite 
clear. Whatever the percentage of the town is. we 
take that off; it may lie anything from 10 to 30 
per cent. We take off that percentage for every 
building indiscriminately for the purpose of the local 
rating. The 20 per cent, that ill put on tlie licensed 
house is for Licence Duty purposes, and it lias nothing 
to do with rating at all. 

2290. But it is 21) per cent, over what the simp 
would be? — Y ob. 

2291. From the way in which you replied to Mr. 
Huth Jackson it appeared to me that you took 20. per 
cent, off the shop and put 20 per cent, on the licensed 
house, making a difference of 40 per cent., hut really 
there is only a difference of 20 per cent, between the 
shop and tho licensed house ? — That is all ; and that is 
only for the purpose of the licence duty. For the 
purpose of the rating there is no difference) at all 
between them. 

2292. You moan to say, tho rating of tho one house 
is just the same as the rating of the other? — Exactly, 
except in Belfast. 

2293. For the purposes of tlie income tax the two 
houses are exactly tho same? — They pay on exactly 
the same amount for tho income tax and for the local 
rates. That 20 per cent, which is put on to the licensed 
house iB not put on by mo at all, and it docs not 
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appear in our valuation lists; it is put on by the 
licensing authorities when they come to assess the duty. 

2294. Did I understand you aright to say that no 
valuation was put on any reclaimed ground till seven 
years had elapsed after it had been reclaimed P — Yes. 

2295. That surely did not take place with the 
valuation you did in Belfast P — We followed the same 
rule there. 

2296. Then you spoke about taking from 25 to 
20 per cent, off in Cork. Waterford, and Limerick, 
which is more than you take off in Ulster and Belfast ; 
is that because there is no demand for houses and for 
property there ? On what basis can one part of Ire- 
land be valued at a higher or a lower rate than an- 
other P — Ireland was valued originally by Sir Richard 
Griffith, and his valuation began in the south of Ire- 
land about the year 1847 or 1848. At that time 
Ireland was in very low water. The valuation began 
in Cork and in the southern counties, and the percen- 
tage taken off by the sub-Commissioners who tried all 
the appeals was very large, influenced no doubt by the 
fact that many of the people were on the verge of 
starvation. When they got to the north of Ireland, 
which they finished about 1865, evexything was boom- 
ing, and consequently, although the px-ices on which 
the valuation was based wex-e the same as the standard 
prices given in the Act, still the circumstances of the 
time natux-ally affected the values, as the rents were all 
going up. The result is that the north of Ireland is 
certainly 10 per cent, higher in value than the south. 

2297. Through the accidental improvement in trade 
during the fifteen yeax-s in which the valuation was 
being made ? — Yes. 

2298. Then practically, as I take it, Ulster is still 
suffering under an over-valuation as compared with 
the south of Ireland, assuming all the districts were 
equally prosperous ? — The north of Ii'eland is decidedly 
higher in valuation and nearer to the statutory value 
than the south. 

2299. You have told us that yoxx could not i-e- value 
any house or property unless there was a structural 
alteration ; does that mean that the moment one makes 
a structural alteration to one of a large block of build- 
ings you can come hi and re-value all the buildings in 
connection with that particular property ; or are you 
confined in your valuation to the particular building 
where the alteration is made ? — I think there is one 
thing I should say before I answer you on that point. 
You say we only have a right to go in where there is a 
structural change ; that is not exactly what happens 
We have only a right to go hi when the ease is brought 
before us by the local rating authorities. We never 
go to value anyplace at all under any conditions unless 
the local rating authorities bring the case before us, 
after it has been open for public inspection for a fort- 
night. The cases that are brought before us ax-e only, 
as I think I explained before, two — one is where a 
structural change has taken place, and the other is 
where a man thinks he is too highly valued, the fix-st 
being bx-ought before us by the rate collector and the 
second by the ratepayer. When we get a valuation 
where a structural change has taken place such as you 
describe, where perhaps one of a large block of build- 
ings has been slightly altered, if those buildings form 
one rateable hereditament and are entex-ed in our lists 
as one valuation, that is to say, if they have the same 
owner and the same occupier, then we would revalue 
the whole premises, unless in such a case as this : sup- 
posing I had valued a large mill in Belfast this year, 
and next year the owner adds a bit to one of the build- 
ings, when we go to value it we should say this mill was 
valued last year and there has been no change since 
except this one addition, so we will just add that to its 
valuation. But in a general way, where the valuation 
has not been altei-ed for a number of years, we often 
find there are quite a number of buildings added that 
have never been valued at all. 

2300. That having been done without the know- 
ledge of the rate collectors ? — Yes, then we value the 
whole property. 

2301. (Mr. Ruth Jackson.) You mentioned that there 
were only two occasions upon which properties come 
up to you for revaluation ; does no case ever come up 


of an owner who wishes to sell and applies for a re- 
valuation, thinking that thex-eby he may be able to get 
a bigger price than if he was rated at a very low 
value ? — He is one of the pax-ties who puts a case down 
and sends it to us through the County Council. 

2302. I think you said that as a rule the owner 
asks only for a reduction ? — As a x-ule that is so. 

2303. But thex-e would be cases in the other dix-eo- 
tion, ‘would there not ? — There would be cases in which a 
man might want to get the value put up ; but of coiu-se 
au ownex-, if he is going to sell his pi-operty, wants to 
get as low a rateable value put on it as he can, because 
the lower the rates the higher the value of the pro- 
perty to him. 

2304. With regard to the structural alterations 
that you referred to. are those only external altera- 
tions? — They nxay be internal. It depends entirely 
upon the rate collector-. If he sees any change in the 
house he may put it on the lists, snd if he puts it on 
the lists and sends it to us we ax-e bound by law to deal 
with it. 

2305. With regard to the Laud Pux-chase Acts, have 
they any appax-ent effect on this valuation? — Under 
the Laud Purchase Acts the sum paid by the occupier, 
either to the landlord or to the Land Commission, has 
been very largely reduced ; therefore in a great many 
cases the valuation now is very much higher than what 
may be called the annuity paid by the occupier to the 
Land Commission. In that way the valuation is in many 
parts of Ireland vex-y much higher than what you may 
call the aiuxuity or the rent, but it is still below what 
the statutory value would be. In Ireland thex-e are 
two interests in every holding ; there is the landlord’s 
interest and there is the occupier’s interest ; the land- 
lord’s interest is sometimes not as high as the occupier’s, 
The valuation should compx-ise both those interests; 
thex-efore, though the annuity or the sum paid to the 
landlord under a judicial rent may be below the valua- 
tion, that still does not mean that the valuation is too 
high, because that is only a pax-t of the interest that is 
being paid as rent or annuity. 

2306. That only represents really what the tenant 
purchases ? — It only repi-esents the amount the tenant 
pays either to the landlord or to the Land Commission. 
The tenant has au interest entirely outside that, and 
of coux-se that ought to be liable to the poor rate, just 
the same as the portion that is paid to the Laud Com- 
mission. 

2307. You mentioned that last year you dealt with 
23,000 cases, I think, of re-distribution ? — About that. 

2308. Who pays for the cost of that? — The way 
that is paid for is as follows : The thirty -two counties 
in Ireland pay a sum of 8,0002. a year, distributed be- 
tween them; one of the Valuation Acts (37 and 38 
Victoria, cap. 70) prescribes exactly the sum that each 
county has got to pay towards the Valuation Depart- 
ment, and it all totals up to 8,0002. The balance is 
made up of two sums ; oue, fees paid by the public for 
getting certificates of valuation to show exactly what 
their valuation is — those are required for the Land 
Commission, for the Courts, and for many other pui-- 
poses, and they come to about 1,0002. or 1,2002. a year. 
Then the balance is paid by the Treasury. 

2309. What is the total cost of your Office ? — I can 

give you the exact amount. As I have explained we 
have now two classes in the office 

2310. Imeaxx the total cost of the Office outside the 
Finance Act P — The total cost outside the Finance Act 
would be about 32,0002. or 33,0002. a year. 

2311. Towards that the counties provide 8,0002. P — 
Yes', and the public, you may say, 1,0002. 

2312. The balance falling on the Treasury ? — Yes. 
The amount falling on the Treasury would be about 
24,0002. 

2313. Where does that appear P — That appears in 
the Estimates. 

2314. In what Vote? — In the Valuation Office 
Vote. 

2315. Is the amount there the -net amount, after 
taking credit for the receipts you have ? — Yes, which 
amount to 9,0002., roughly. I should mention one 
other thing. We ax-e carrying out the Dublin revalua- 
tion, which costs about 1,0002. or 1,5002. a year at present 
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and in addition to that we have the Boundary Survey 
of Ireland to do, which costs about 2,0002. to 3,0002. 
These also are in that Estimate, as the work is carried 
out by my Valuation staff. 

2316. (Lord Pirrie.) That is in the 24.0002. ?— Yes. 

2317. (Mr. Hath Jackson.) Has that anything to do 
with the Surveys of the United Kingdom ? — Yes, it 


2318. There is a very large item in the Votes for 
1908-9 of 94,0002. for the Surveys of the United 
Kingdom ? — This is in connection with that. 

2319. Is it part of that? — It is not included in the 


94,0002. 

2320. Where does that appear? — Itdoes not appear 
in any Vote except in the Vote for my Office, because 
the same men are employed in doing the revision who 
also do that work. We can make up a separate ac- 
count for it, but no separate account appears in the 
Estimates. 

2321. (Mr. Adams.) In the case of the counties 
under Griffith’s valuation, is the valuation even as 
between district and district? — I think so. 

2322. So that for practical county purposes Griffith’s 
valuation is satisfactory in the matter of raising the 
county rates ? — Y es. 

2323. Gan you say what the extent of the variation 
or inequality is as between county and county? — We 
have made a table, after a great many years’ experience 
and after consulting with the different valuers em- 
ployed in the different districts, of what deduction 
ought to be made in each county. I think that table 
distinguishes as fairly as we can between the different 
counties the deduction that we take off in each to make 
them relatively equal. I could let you have a copy of 
that table. 

2324; We should be obliged if you would. In the 
case of applying a general, national rate, therefore — 
if that was part of a financial expedient in matters 
of taxation — it would not be satisfactory to you to take 
that valuation as a basis? — I do not think so for a 
general rate. 

2325. Within a county for local rates it is quite 
fair? — Yes. 

2326. But it would not be fair for a national rate P 


—No. 


2327. Then again, applying it in a different way, 
when you come to deal with the dividing up of Govern- 
ment grants among county authorities, it would not be 
satisfactory to take that valuation there as a basis, 
would it ? — It is not of course perfect, but I think yon 
will find it very hard to discover any other method of 
dividing up those grants which would be so generally 
accepted as the present valuation. It is not absolutely 
perfect, but you must remember that it is the basis on 
which people in Ireland pay their rates, and it is what 
they have been accustomed to all their lives ; I think 
if you were to divide a grant up in Ireland on any 
other basis you would have a great deal of discontent 
— much more than if you divide it on the valuation. 

2328. But you admit that the inter-county basis is 

unsatisfactory ? — It is not perfect. If you look at the 
amount that is taken off, with the exception of two or 
three counties in the north of Ireland, you will see they 
are nearly all from 20 to 30 per cent. 

2329. (The Bishop of Boss.) That is on the house 
property P — Yes ; but we assume that the house and the 
land are the same, because when the houses were valued 
originally by Sir Richard Griffith, the idea was that the 
man in the town and the man in the country should 
each bear his due proportion of the rates ; and there- 
fore it would be very hard to say that the valuations 
of both were not on the same basis. 

2330. The conditions may have very seriously 
changed since ? — Certainly. 

2331. Which would show, either that the valuation 
of the land is too high and of the house too low, or vice 
versa ? — That is so. 

2332. (Mr. Adams.) You said that Ulster was valued 
higher than the rest of the country, but on the other 
hand there are certain lands in Ulster, such as the big 
bogs, which are conspicuous examples of under-valua- 
tion P — Yes, but there are not many of them. 


2333. You mean that that does not affect your 
general statement ? — That is so. 

2334. I want to clear up one or two points about 
Griffith’s valuation. You said that the prices were the 
same prices throughout the whole valuation ; they were 
statutory prices mentioned in the Act, were they not? 
— Yes. 

2335. Did the differentiation which took place be- 
tween one part of Ireland and another simply consist 
in the amount of the abatement which was made by the 
valuers? — I think what really influenced the valuers 
more than anything else was the fact that, when they 
got up to the north of Ireland, in certain counties they 
found that rents were going up very much and the 
country was very prosperous, and that, based on the 
valuation that they had fixed in the south, the valua- 
tion in the north would be ridiculous and would be so 
much below the rent. Then they said, “ We never can 
“ put it at this very low sum, it would be absurd ; we 

must assimilate the rent to the statutory value ” ; 
and therefore they raised it in the north of Ireland. 

2336. But they assumed an equal basis of price 
thi-oughout?— Yes, as the Act lays down. 

2337. Then they must have worked on the assump- 

tion that the laud was capable of bearing so much, and 
the value of so much at such-and-such a price came to 
such-and-such a result? — Yes. Another point that 

influenced them, I think, was that the prices in the Act 
favoured the north of Ireland more than the south. 
The prices of the produce that are most used in the 
north of Ireland were higher than the prices of the 
produce of the grass lands of the south. Take one thing 
alone. Beef was valued at 35s/6 d. per cwt., and beef 
at present is 631s. ; so you see that was evidently a 
very low value for beef. 

2338. (The Bishop of Boss.) Is 63s. really the aver- 
age price of beef at present ? — I have taken these figures 
from statistics published by the Department of Agri- 
culture last month. 

2339. Which of the qualities of beef is that for, 
because you know there are varieties of qualities of 
beef ? — I take it tliat that is the average price. These 
are the last statistics issued by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

2340. (Mr. Adams.) The prices in Griffith’s valua- 
tion were based on something like 40 towns, were they 
not? — Yes. 

2341. They were based, that is, on a large number 
of small town prices ? — Yes. They were supposed to 
be average towns of different counties, and it was sup- 
posed that they would represent the average prices of 
the counties. 

2342. I ‘think the years 1849 to 1851 were the years 
that were taken as the basis for the Griffith’s prices, 
were they notP — Yes ; 1852 is the date of the Act. 

2343. Would you maintain that those prices are 
lower than the prices at the present time ; is that the 
ground of your argument? — According to the prices 
that I have here, taken from the Department of Agri- 
culture’s last list, they certainly are lower. 

2344. So far as meat is concerned ? — Yes, and other 
articles. I will read you the different prices according 
to the Act and according as they are returned to me 
from the Department of Agriculture’s statistics: — 
wheat was 7s. 6 d. and is now 7s. 8d. j oats 4s. 10d., now 
6s. ; barley 5s. 6d., now 7s. 3 id. ; butter 65s., now 100s. I 
beef 358., now 57s. ; mutton 41s., now 54s. ; pork 32s., 
now 55s. ; flax 49s. now 57s. 

2345. (The Bishop of Boss.) I think there is a great 
deal of misunderstanding about these prices. It seems 
to me that the price you have got to consider is the 
price the farmer gets for his stock when he sells it off 
his farm|? — That is so. 

2346. The price you have mentioned of 6s. per cwt. 
for oats is a price that the farmer does not get, and 
has not got for the last twenty-five years, or anything 
like it. No doubt if you buy oats for your horse all 
the year round, and have to go to the com merchant 
for them, the average price will come to 6s., but that 
goes not to the farmer, but to the com merchant. In 
point of fact, the 4s. IOcZ. per cwt. for oats was a price 
that the farmers did not get. I have seen them con- 
stantly selling in September and October for 4s. and 
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4s. 6d., and I do not know of a single case where they 
have got 4s. 10d. In the old times when they threshed 
their "corn with their own labour the price varied at 
different seasons, and they got a low price at some 
times and a high price at other times ; but now that 
they get a threshing machine coming on the farm in 
the month of September, they thresh it all at once and 
sell it. They have got the price of barley down as 
os. 6d. per cwt. ; you know they sell barley by the 
barrel, that is. *2 cwt. or 16 stone ; no doubt the malt- 
ing bailey sells well and a farmer may get 13s. for his 
malting barley, but he only gets between 9s. and 10s. 
for his feeding barley — those are the prices that have 
prevailed for several years since he has sold his bailey 
in harvest time ? — I said at the beginning that these 
prices were taken from the last statistics published 
by the Department of Agriculture and Technical In- 
struction. How they have arrived at them I can- 
not say. 

2347. (Mr. Adams.) The piices on which Griffith’s 
valuation were based were not obtained in the same 
way as;the later prices were, because the prices obtained 
by the Department of Agriculture were, in the first 
place, taken over from tlie Land Commission, and in 
the second place they have been collected since 1885 ? 
— As I have already said, I cannot explain how these 
piices were arrived at. 

2348. If you go back to the period at which these 
prices were fixed, is it not the case that the Griffith’s 
prices were not fixed at the market piices of that day-, 
but at a different price ? Take, for example, Purdon's 
prices during that period ; you will find that Purdon’s 
prices are not the same as Griffith's prices, will you 
not ? — That is so. 

2349. Therefore when you compare the two things, 
you are comparing two things which are on an entirely 
different standard? — Yes. 

2350. Consequently a comparison between the two 
would not be justified ? — I cannot say, but I should 
think that is so. I should think! the prices taken by 
Sir Richard Griffith were probably collected in the 
forty different markets as the prices that the farmer 
actually got. 

2351. (The Bishop of Ross.) That would be the fair 
thing to do— not to go to Dublin or to any big city, 
but to go down to the small local markets where the 
man actually sold his produce and take the prices he 
was actually getting? — I think that is the way Sir 
Richard Griffith actually did get these prices — for one 
reason, there was no other way of doing it then. 

2352. (Mr. Adams.) What I want to get at is, that 
the two things are different in character ? — That is so. 

2353. I do not know whether there was a further 
reduction made in the case of Griffith’s prices ; do you 
know ? — I do not t hink so, but I have no evidence one 
way or the other. 

2354. I have a sort of impression at the back of my 
own mind that there was a reduction made on a certain 
price at the time of Griffith's valuation — that it was 
said. We will take three-fourths of that, or something 
of that sort, as the standard price ? — That may have 
been done, but we have no evidence about it that I 
know of. 

2355. When you get to the period at the end of 

Griffith's valuation in Ulster, that was a period, was it 
not, when agriculture was on the upward move? 
Yes. , , . 

2356. Do you think at that time that the valuation 
of Ulster was satisfactory? It was higher than the 
other part of Ireland, of course, but do you think it 
represented what you would call a fair valuation? — 
Yes. I think the valuation was done in the fairest 
way it could be. I do not think there ever was a 
valuation made with anything like the care that was 
taken in Griffith’s valuation. They examined every 
field, they dug up every field, they examined the soil 
and the subsoil, and they calculated the number of 
beasts that it could carry to the acre. 

•2357. If that is so, viewing the change which has 
come over agricultural prices since, and viewing the 
general movement of agriculture in Ireland — the 
diminution of tillage on the one hand, and the fall of 
agricultural price since 1865 on the other — do you 


think that the land would stand a higher valuation ? — 
In comparison to the houses ? — because that is the only 
real question, whether it is too low for the houses or 
too high for the houses. Presuming the houses were 
valued at their proper value, is the land valued on the 
same basis ? Is that what you mean ? 

235S. (The Bishop of Ross.) It could not possibly 
be valued on the same basis as the houses ; how could 
it ? — When I say the same basis. I mean that it should 
be valued so that each man would pay his fair propor- 
tion of taxes. 

2359. Of course there may be a certain proportion 
between them, but it is obvious the land must be 
valued on the basis of its produce, of the prices of its 
produce, and of the cost of production ? — Yes. 

2360. (Mr. Adams.) Do you consider that if the 
valuation of the laud in Ireland was to be on the same 
basis as that of England it would lead to an increase 
in the valuation of the land in Ireland ? — Yes. 

2361. Can you estimate to what extent ? — I should 
say something from ll) to 20 per cent. 

' 2362. Do you base that on the assumption that the 
Griffith’s valuation under-valued the land? — Yes. 

2363. At the time at which it was made ? — Yes. 

2364. You say that a valuation is taking place 
under the Finance Act of 1909-1910; will that valua- 
tion deal with agricultural land as well ? — Yes. under 
the Act it must. 

2365. So that there will really be evidence on that 
point forthcoming? — Yes, but it will be a long time 
before it comes. 

2366. Therefore, the Finance Act of 1909-1910 
really provides for a revaluation of Ireland ? — It pro- 
vides for a capital value being fixed on every rateable 
hereditament in Ireland. 

2367. Do you still make use of the quality dis- 
tinctions of Griffith? — Y'es. 

2368. Are they in daily use still ? — They are in 
daily use. That is the basis ou which we divided those 
23,000 cases last year that I mentioned, and on which 
we will divide, I dare say, 25,000 this year. 

2369. In dealing with the comparison with the 
judicial rents, that does not give satisfactory evidence, 
does it, as to the fact of the valuation being lower 
or higher than it should be ? — When I gave my evi- 
dence” before. I made a table showing the judicial rents 
that had been fixed up to that date, and the valuation. 
As well as I remember, there was only a difference of 
1 per cent, between the two. Therefore, you may say 
Griffith’s valuation was practically the same as the 
judicial rents fixed up to that date. In addition to 
that rent there is the tenant’s interest, and it is chiefly 
on account of that that I say the valuation is not up 
to the full statutory value. 

2370. ( The Bishop of Ross.) You do not ground the 
fact that the present valuation in your opinion is too 
low on prices at present being much higher than they 
were then, do you ? — No. I only got these prices 
yesterday, and, as I said before, I do not put much 
value on" them for comparison. I merely stated what 
they were. 

2371. In giving your evidence before Mr. Childers’ 
Commission you laid down this principle : " Rents in 
“ Ireland, at that time,'?rere not very equal, and it was 
“ felt, I think, that if the rent basis only was adopted, 
“ an unequal valuation would be made. Therefore, 
“ the way in which the rent was to bs arrived at was 
“ settled by the Act thus : that it should be really the 
“ produce of the farm less the cost of production, 
“ and less the rates and taxes, and a due allowance 
“ for the tenant’s capital.” That was the principle of 
the valuation? — Yes. certainly. 

2372. Therefore, we have got to take the two 
elements — the produce of the farm and the cost of 
production ? — Yes. 

2373. Hence if we are to discuss whether the pre- 
amt valuation is too high or too low, .we must not 
merely take produce and prices, but we must also take 
the cost of production ? — Certainly. 

2374. I suppose, speaking very generally, that 
wheat has gone up a good deal since the last valuation 
was made ? — Certainly. 
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2375. And the cost of production generally, that is, 
food, living, and all that, has gone up ? — Yes. 

2376. I do not mean the price of food, but the 
standard of living has gone up ? — Yes. 

2377. The valuation really began in 1830, did it 
not ? — Yes, but that valuation was a valuation of the 
town lands. 

2378. That valuation was worked out between 1830 
and 1846 P — It was. 

2379. Then Griffith’s valuation came in P — That was 
made by Griffith, too. 

2380. Not from the very beginning, was it ? — Yes, 
Sir Richard Griffith made it. 

2381. The new Valuation Act came in, and six 
counties were valued under the new Act ? — They were 
valued under the Act of 1846. 

2382. Then I think they adjusted the valuation 
made from 1830 to 1846, that is to say, that valuation 
served as a sort of basis, but it was to a large extent 
adjusted ? — No ; what was adjusted was the valuation 
which was made under the Act of 1846. That was a 
tenement valuation on the rent basis, the same as in 
England. That was for the six counties that you speak 
of. In 1852 it was found that that did not work, and 
they then began and made what is now known as 
Griffith’s valuation. They adjusted the valuation of 
those six counties which had been made under the 
Act of 1846, so as to work it in with the Act of 1852 ; 
but the original valuation made in 1830, being only a 
townland valuation, could not be adjusted with the 
valuation under the Act of 1852. 

2383. At that time the question of the cost of pro- 
duction would be an element in the valuation ? — Yes. 

2384. I saw the other day the average of agricul- 
tural wages in Ireland set down at 11s. 3d. per week ? 
— It varies very much in the different counties. 

2385. That is supposed to be the average for the 
whole of Ireland for men employed for the fifty -two 
weeks of the year without any vacant days. It is 
higher of course in some places, and somewhat lower 
in others. It is not a high figure in itself, but that is 
the average which is given, 11s. 3d. per week. I want 
to go back for a minute to the state of wages and ol 
the workmen’s food when these valuations were made. 
There was a Royal Commission on the State of Ireland 
to consider the condition of the labouring poor, which 
sat from 1833 to 1836. That Commission reported in 
1836, and this is an extract from its Report : “ We 
“ cannot estimate the number of persons in Ireland 
“ out of work and in distress during thirty weeks of 
“ the year - at less than 585,000, nor the number of 
“ persons dependent upon them at less than 1,800,000, 
“ making a total of 2,385,000.” In that condition of 
things of course you would not expect wages to be 
high ?— No. 

2386. This is a further extract from the same 
Report : “ The earnings of the labourers amounted on 
*' an average of the whole class to from 2s. to 2s. 6cZ. 
“ a week or thereabouts for the year all round.” The 
Report points out that when the labourers were actu- 
ally employed the average wage was 8jcZ. per day, but 
they were idle for a great part of the year, and so the 
Commission reported that the average wage spread 
over the twelve months of thq. whole class of labourers 
was between 2s. and 2s. 6d. per week P — That was in 
1832, was it not P 

2387. It was in 1836 when the Commission re- 
ported. There has, therefore, been a considerable 
increase since then in the cost of production. As for 
the food of the time, the Report of this Commission in 
1836 was not accepted by Lord John Russell, and he 
sent over to Ireland Mr. Nicholls (afterwards Sir 
George Nicholls) to inquire into the condition of things. 
Six- George Nicholls was directed to inquire amongst 
other things, “ whether any kind of workhouse can be 
“ established which shall not in point of food, clothing, 
“ and warmth, give its inmates a superior degree of 
“ comfort to the common lot of the independent 
“ labourer.” You see the question was, Could a work- 
house be devised which would keep its method of living 
below the lot of the independent labourer outside P Sir 
George Nicholls in his report said : “ Confinement of 
“ any kind is more irksome to an Irishman than it is 


“ even to an Englishman, and hence, although the 
“ Irishman may be lodged, fed and clothed in a work- 
“ house better than he could lodge, feed and clothe 
“ himself by his own exertions, he will yet never enter 
“ the workhouse unless driven there by actual neces- 
“ sjty.” Prom these two quotations I think I would 
be justified in inferring that Sir George Nicholls saw 
that he could not invent any system of workhouse 
which would keep the conditions of living as low as the 
conditions of the independent labourer outside. In 
1838 the Poor Law Commissioners issued Instructions 
and amongst other tilings they said, “ The dietary 
“ must on no account be superior or even equal to the 
“ ordinary mode of subsistence of the labouring 
“ classes in the neighbourhood.” Two meals a day 
were considered sufficient for adults, but three meals 
were advised to be given to children. In 1841 the 
Commissioners found that the dietary in the two 
Dublin workhouses was too abundant. Now this was 
the dietary at that time — remember there were only two 
meals a day : — Breakfast, every day 7 ounces of oat- 
meal and stirabout ; Dinner, on five days of the week 
4 lbs. of potatoes weighed raw, and half pint of butter 
milk j on two days of the week, 2 lbs. potatoes weighed 
raw, the potatoes being stewed in broth. That was a 
style of dietary that was superior to that of the inde- 
pendent labourer outside. Hence you will not be sur- 
prised to hear that he was earning only 2s. to 2s. 6 d. 
per week all the year round. Coming down to the 
time that Griffith’s valuation was made, that was im- 
mediately after the famine, was it not P — Yes. 

2388. The workhouses in Belaud were fuller in the 
year 1852 than they were during the famine. I have 
not a list of the wages at that particular period, 1852, 
but I think they were very little higher than they were 
in 1836. You see, therefore, that the cost of produc- 
tion at that time was extremely low. Take all that 
into account, and take the cost of production at the 
present time into account; consider that the labouring 
man must have meat for his dinner every day, and that 
he must have bread and tea with a little butter three 
times in the day ; take also into account the fact that we 
have fallen back largely to produce yearlings and two- 
year-olds off grazing land. I may tell you, as a 
member of the Agricultural Board, that the total 
revenue from an acre of grazing land is only 30s. a 
year on the feeding of those animals. The growing of 
potatoes has largely gone out, but those potatoes would 
bring in 20Z. to 25Z. an acre. Then the growing of 
turnips and of mangolds as crops would bring in from 
8Z. to 10Z. or 12Z. an acre. Birt if you turn round and 
use your land for grazing, and only produce yearling 
cattle and two-year-old cattle, the acre works out to 
about 30s. only gross income. Do you think it likely, 
in the face of all these faots, that a new valuation 
would be higher than the present one P— In spite of all 
that, I do. 

2389. How do you justify that opinion? What 

have you to say to all these facts ? — I justify it in this 
way 

2390. I want you to deal with the cost of produc- 
tion ? — I could not go into individual cases. 

2391. These are not individual cases ; I am taking 
the whole of Ireland?— You must remember that the 
facilities to the farmer for getting rid of his produce 
are very much better than they were then. Remember 
also, that a very large proportion of the Irish farmers 
do not employ labour, or if they do, they only employ 
very little labour, as they and their sons do the work. 
You must remember also, that the' facilities for tilling 
the land are greatly improved from what they were 
then. I think prices, too, besides the price of cattle, are 
generally up. The way I look at it is this : You have 
the first term or second term judicial rent, and that is 
exactly the same within a decimal point as the valua- 
tion. We took all the cases that had been settled, and 
we found that they were the same as the valuation. 
H that represented the full rent of the holding the 
valuation was right, that is, it was equitable according 
to the system in England; but I found, and you, I 
think, know that it is so all over Ireland, that the 
tenant has an interest in his land outside that, and that 
with that rent on his holding he can get a sum varying 
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from five to forty times the valuation for his interest 
outside the rent. Taking that into consideration, I 
am of opinion that the valuation is too low. 

2392. You have mentioned at least four things 
where I cannot agree with you; I take the last first. 
I have before me your list. The first term judicial 
rents and the valuation almost coincided, and I entirely 
agree with you that the judicial rents cover the land- 
lord’s interest in the holding plus a portion of the 
tenant’s interest ; but a considerable proportion of the 
tenant’s interest is exempt? — Yes. 

2393. Therefore the judicial rent is not of itself a 

proper measure of the annual value ; I am quite pre- 
pared to agree in that. Then the judicial rents, which 
were fixed, beginning in 1881. and going on for ten or 
twelve years, were fixed practically at the same level 
as the valuation. These tennnts went into Court a 
second time, and these judicial rents have been still 
further reduced by 19 per cent. If the first judicial 
rents were the annual value, and if no (change had 
occurred in the meantime — if there was no change in 
the cost of production, and no change in prices, no 
change to render farming less profitable — how would 
you justify — perhaps you do not think it any business 
of yours to justify — the Land Commission in still 
further reducing the rents ? I will not put it in tlxat 
way. Supposing, I say, the second term judicial rents 
are much closer to the annual value than the first term 
judicial rents, what answer would you make to that? 
You hold by the first term rents, and I hold by the 
seeond term rents ? — Let us take the second. If you 
were to take the second term judicial rent and add to 
that the interest which the tenant 

2394. I cannot allow you to go on that line, because, 
remember, you have already disposed of the tenant’s 
interest in dealing with the first term judicial rent ; 
that was set aside then? — Yes. 

2395. That quantity goes by the board, and 
we have no more to say to it; that was taken into 
account when the first term judicial rents were fixed? 
— Yes. 


2393. Therefore we eliminate that factor from our 
calculation? — When the second term judicial rents 
were fixed, the tenant’s interest had increased. 

2397. His interest, whatever his interest was, was 

considered in the first term judicial rents, was it not ? 
— Ho; the judicial rent has nothing to do with the 
tenant’s interest. If I am a tenant, and get a judicial 
rent fixed of, say, 10?. on, say, 15 acres 

2398. We are talking of interests in two different 
senses. When you talked of the tenant’s interest at 
first you meant the right the tenant had in his hold- 
ing ? — Yes, what is called tenant right. 

2399. The right that he had in his holding and that 
the holding was not the absolute property of the land- 
lord ; that is what you meant ? — Yes. 

2400. That the tenant had a legal interest in the 
holding, as well as the landlord? — Yes. 

2401. When the rent came to be fixed that legal 
interest which the tenant had was set aside and no 
rent put upon it ? — That is so. 

2402. The rent was put upon the landlord's 
interest ? — Yes. 

2403. Then in that sense we will use the word 
“ interest.” Now we come down to second term 
judicial rents ? — In the second term judicial rents it is 
still the landlord's interest only that is taken into 
account. 


2404. The same interests that had been taken 
into account fifteen years before ? — Exactly ; and the 
tenant’s interest has increased. 

2405. That is eliminated, and we have nothing to 
do with it ? — It is there all the time. 

2406. It is simply eliminated ? — It is an element. 

2407. The landlord’s interest was fixed in 1881 at 
the same rate as the valuation, and that same interest 
unchanged comes up fifteen years later and 19 per 
cent, is taken off it ? — That may be so, but then the 
tenant’s interest has increased in the meantime. 

2408. We are not dealing with the tenant's interest , 
for the present, at all ? — But that is an element in the 
valuation. 


u noia tnat the c 


2409. Except you uum in 

has increased, and therefor. M 

valuable owing to the increased cost of production— 
and the only reason I have ever heard put forward for 
reducing a rent is that the cost of production has 
increased — — ?— - That may be so, but the tenant’s 
interest, which is an element that you must take into 
account in fixing the valuation has increased, and if 
the man sells the farm subject to the lower rent, he 
will get a higher price for it than if he sold it subject 
to the higher rent. 

2410. Is the purchase price of farms, that is of the 
occupier's interest in that sense, in anv wav equal over 
the country ? — It is not. 

2411. Is it not most unequal?— It is most unequal. 

L-tli. Is there a market price at all ?— It depends 

very largely upon the size of the farm. 

2413. Listen : We want to get into our heads what 
a market price means; market price, market value, is 
something pretty general, is it not ? — Yes. 

2414. It is altogether different from the whims and 
caprices of an individual ? — That is quite true. 

2415. A market value ought to be a pretty wide 

tiling and pretty steady, and all that ? — Yes. ‘ 

2416. In that sense is there any market value for 
farms ? — I think so. 

2417. They sell for prices. If you go to one neigh- 
bourhood and take the price for which farms sell 
there, and then you go twenty miles off, is the price 
farms sell for in place A. any indication whatever of 
the price they sell for twenty miles away ? — I think to 
to a certain extent it is. 


2418. Might there not be a difference of 50 tier 
cent. ? — There might. 

2419. And if you go from one county to another 
might you not have a difference of 80 per cent. ? — I do 
not think it is a question really of county; it is a 
question of local circumstances. 


2420. Exactly, and of individual circumstances ? — 
Of individual circumstances very largely. 

-42L But that does not make a market, do you 
see r No. but in founding my argument I eliminated 
as far as I could those cases which were exceptional. 
There are a great many exceptional eases A man 
may have a farm which he wants to sell; the man 
living next him is most anxious to get it, and lie will 
therefore bid twice its value in order to get it and 
prevent somebody else coming into it. That is what 
I call an exceptional case. I have eliminated all such 
cases as that where they go up to forty or fifty years’ 
purchase, and I find that' in each county I can get a 
fairly average price for farms of different sizes, 
eliminating all those exceptional cases. I have had 
a great deal to do lately with these particular cases 
m connection with the new Act, and I find that I have 
been able to get a fair average of wbat the tenant 
right is worth according to the size of the farm in 
each county. 

2422. Do you say, therefore, that the basis on 
which you would fix your valuation is the selling price 
of the tenant’s right? — No, I have never fixed the 
valuation on anything of the kind. 

2423. But that is the basis in your own mind, is it 
not ? — The grounds on which I say the valuation is not 
up to the full statutory value are those grounds. 

2424. I think you have partly admitted already 
that 3 r ou are not very particular about the price of 
agricultural produce, and that you did not take into 
consideration the cost of production? — The prices of 
agricultural produce, as I think I stated when I read 
them, were merely the prices as given by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which I got yesterday and which 
I merely gave for your information, stating what they 
were ; I base no argument on them at all. 

2425. Apart from quantity and quality and the price 
of agricultural produce, and also apart from the cost of 
production — apart from these elements — I do not 
see how any person could form an estimate of the value 
of Ireland or of any other country ? — No. 

2426. Are not those the essential elements ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

2427. Then I think it came out that there is no 
regular market value for this tenant right in Ireland, 
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and you have said you eliminate the veiy dear, high 
cases and try to come down to a sort of average price ; 
hut considering that the prices vary so much between 
one county and another and between one district and 
another, is a varying commodity of that kind really 
any basis for a valuation at all? — I do not think 

1S 2428.' Therefore, we may eliminate this tenant x-ight 
question?— You asked me why, and I gave an opinion ; 
I gave you the grounds for that opinion, hut I did not 
say that if I were to make the valuation I would take 
it in that way at all. I merely say those are my 
grounds for ax-riving at my opinion as to the existing 
valuation. . . . 

2429. You very properly said that the agricultural 
holdings in Ireland are generally worked by the labour 
of the occupier and his family, and you gave that fact 
even as an answer to my contention that the cost of 
production was a very impoi-tant element ? — I do not 
think I said generally ; I said often. 


Barton, C.B. [Continued, 


2430. I am quite prepared to admit the “generally,” 
There are fully 300,000 holdings out of the 500,000 
that are worked by the labour of the family, so I am 
quite prepai-ed to admit. But you seem to think that 
the question of the cost of production is not affected, 
because these people pay no wages? — No, certainly 
not ; I do not think anything of the kiixd. 

2431. That seemed to be the answer you were 
giving to the contention I was making, how much 
wages had gone up ?— I did not intend to convey that 
impression. 

2432. I wanted to point out that though a fai-mer 
and his childi-en were not being paid wages, their 
standard of living had gone up just as well as the 
standard of living of the labourers ? — Of course. 

2433. In the eai-lier yeai-s the standard of living 
amongst the peasants was exactly the same as the 
standard of living amongst the labourers ; and of coxu-se 
when the standard of living has gone up the price of 
production has goxxe up P — Yes. 


The Witness withdrew 


Adjoux-ned. 


Thursday, 8th June 1911. 


Present : 


Sir HENRY PRIMROSE, 

The Most Rev. The Bishop op Ross. 

Mr. W. G. S. Adams. 

Mr. Henry Neville Gladstone. 

Sir William J. Thompson, M.D., and 

2434. (Chairman.) (To Sir William Thompson.) 
You are the Registrar-General for Ireland, and Chair- 
man of the Census Commission, 1911 P — ( Sir William 
Thompson.) Yes. 

2435. And Dr. Ninian Falkiner, who accompanies 
you, is the Superintendent of Statistics in your office ? 
— Yes, he is the Superintendent of the Department 
which deals with the figux-es and the reports. 

2436. You also are a Vice-President of the Sta- 
tistical and Social Enquiry Society of Ireland? — Yes. 

2437. Have you published any papers in connection 
with that society? — Yes, I published a paper this 
spring entitled “ The Development of the Irish Census 
and its National Importance.” In that paper, a copy 
of which I will now hand in, I gave a short descx-iption 
of the different censuses that were taken in Ireland 
from 1672 to 1814. 

2438. Perhaps you will give us a brief outline of 
your duties as Registrar-General ? — The duties are 
partly of an administrative and partly of a recox-ding 
chax-acter. As the head of an administx-ative depart- 
ment I have to deal with the laws respecting the 
registration of bix-ths, deaths and marriages in Ireland ; 
and then as the head of a recording department I am 
in charge of and issue reports upon the statistics of 
bixths, deaths, marriages and emigration. Our office 
also edits and reports on the judicial statistics of 
Ix-eland, both civil and criminal. We prepare a 
number of reports, weekly x-epoxts, quarterly reports, 
and yeax-ly reports, which appear in due course. 

2439. As Registrar-General, you are also chief of 
the Census Department when there is a census? — Yes. 
The census is taken in Ireland by a co mmi ssion, and 
the Registrar-General, by Act of Parliament, is chair- 
man of that commission. The secretary of the office 
is also a commissioner, and a third commissioner is 
appointed from outside, being usually an official in 
some other office. 


K.C.B., C.S.I. (Chairman). 

Mr. Frederick Huth Jackson. 

Mr. William Plender. 

Mr Aubrey V. Symonds (Secretary). 

Dr. Ninian M. Falkiner, called and examined. 

2440. In this paper which you have been kind 
enough to hand in, you include a table giving a syn- 
optical view of the estimated population of Ireland at 
various periods, beginning with 1672 and ending with 
1814 ; what was the date of the fix-st real census ? — 1821. 
In 1814 there was an attempt made to take a proper 
census, but it failed because it extended over a couple 
of years instead of being taken at one time. 

2441. This synoptical view ends with 1814, when 
you say there was an incomplete census taken under the 
Act of 1812; what wex-e exactly the circumstances 
under which it failed to be completed ? — Through want 
of ox-ganisation in the beginning it was extended over 
some time instead of the census being taken all on one 
day. 

2442. The population at the time of that census 
was estimated at close under six millions; when the 
fix-st complete census was taken in 1821, what was the 
figure then ? — 6,801,827. 

2443. Judging by that census, should you say that 
the population had probably been under-estimated in 
previous years ?— It is very difficult to say. 

2444. I think you have px-epared a number of tables 
for the Committee which ti-eat of the following subjects 
— fix-st, the present population of Ix-eland, the changes 
in population since 1780, and the housing of the people 
since 1841; second, age gx-oups; third, the px-incipal 
occupations of the people of Ireland ; and fourth, the 
emigration fx-om Ireland ? — Yes. ( Sanding in Tables I 
to XIII.) 

2445. Table No. I, I see, gives the estimated popu- 
lation of Ix-eland in each of the 42 years fx-om 1780 to 
1821?— Yes. 

2446. How was that table prepared? — There was 
supposed to have been a pretty accurate census taken 
in 1791 ; the average rate of increase between 1791 and 
1821, when the fix-st census was taken, was found to be 
1-615 per cent, of the estimated population in each year 
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and on that basis we have in this table estimated the 
population for the other years in the interval between 
1780 and 1821. 

2447. That table gives for 1801 a population of just 
under five millions ? — Yes. 

244S. That has been the figure usually taken of the 
estimated population at the time of the Union, has it 
not? — Yes, roughly speaking it has been taken at about 
that. 

2449. The population of Great Britain being about 
10£ millions at the same time? — Yes, as far as my 
recollection goes. The estimated population given in 
Table I differs somewhat from the population as got 
from the enumeration given in the synoptical view as 
shown, for instance, in the year 1S05 ; still the figures 
are fairly near. 

2450. Do you know at all how these figures have 
been calculated? — The estimate which was made in 
1791 was calculated on what is called the hearth money ; 
there were a certain number of hearths or families and 
then a certain proportion was taken for each hearth or 
family. That was the way Sir William Petty made his 
calculation in 1(572, which was a comparatively accurate 
one. He made two estimates, one taking the number 
of families and counting sis to each family, the other 
counting five to each family. Our proportion at the 
last census, 1911, is 4’S to eaeh family, and at the 
previous census it was 4'9 to each family. 

2451. It is rather interesting to notice that in the 
hundred years from 1672 to 1777 the population only 
just doubled itself, whereas from 1777 to 1814, which 
was less than half the time, it more than doubled ? — 
Yes, that is so. 

2452. (The Bishop of Boss.) The period from 1714 to 
1760 was by far the worst period that ever existed in 
Irish history ; it was the darkest period of Irish history, 
being in the very middle of the Penal Laws, when the 
people were being crashed out and driven out. They 
had, therefore, no opportunity of expanding from 1714 
to about 1756. Then the Penal Laws began to be 
relaxed, the first relaxation by law being in 177S. and 
after that the population began to grow. Must you 
not, therefore, keep the historical facts before your 
mind in order to interpret these figures ? — Yes. 

2453. (Chairman.) Dropping from 1800 to the 
present day, how do we stand ? What is the figure at 
the present census ? — The figure of the present census 
is 4,381,951. I beg to hand in the Preliminary 
Report of the census for 1911 with Abstract of the 
Enumerators’ Summaries. 

2454. In the present census have you got up to a 
classification by age ? — No, not at present. 

2455. I see Table H. gives the population of Ireland 
estimated to the middle of each of the years 1S01 to 
1911 inclusive? — Yes. There is always a difference 
between the estimated population and the actual 
population. 

2456. Table III. I see, gives the actual population 
at the census periods ? — Yes, from 1821 onwards, but 
the figures for 1801 and 1811 are only estimated. 

2457. Now will you turn to Table VTL which gives 
the age groups according to the census returns of 1841 
to 1901 ? I see there you have the population over 
70 divided into four groups ? — Yes. 

2458. I see that the total of those four groups for 
1901 was 187,315 ?— Yes. 

2459. Now let us go back to 1841, which was about 
the period of highest population, was it not r — 1841 
was the highest. 

2460. I notice that the number of persons over 70 
then, was really very little more than half the pro- 
portion of the total population that it is now ? — That 
is so. 

2461. The total number of persons over 70 is about 
the same, but the ratio in 1841 was 2-23 as against 4'2 ? 

— Yes, but the population at that time was eight 
millions, whereas the population now is less than four 
and a half millions. 

2462. Looking at it from a purely statistical point 
of view, and taking the history of Ireland since 1841, 
taking also into account the decrease in the population 
and the causes of that decrease, would you have 
expected that the ratio of persons over 70 would 
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now be nearly twice what it was in 1841 ? — Of course, 
we are dealing now with persons over 70 who were 
bora about 1841. It will always happen in a popula- 
tion which is decreasing that you get a much higher 
proportion of old people than if the population were 
increasing. 

2463. It rather depends, does it not, upon what is 
causing the decrease of the population ? — Yes. 

2464. Has not the decrease of the population in 
Ireland been largely caused by emigration? — You 
might say it has been solely caused by emigration. 

2465. I do not quite see in my own mind how the 

combined effects of emigration and of the decrease of 
the population would be likely to affect the percentage 
over 70 ; it would rather depend upon the ages of 
the people who emigrated, would it not? — Yes. I 
have here the Emigration Statistics of Ireland for the 
year 1910, in which it is shown that by far the greatest 
proportion of emigrants emigrate between the ages of 
15 and 25. 60 - 5 per cent, of the emigrants were 

between the ages of 15 and 25, and 26-4 per cent, were 
between the ages of 25 and 35 ; so they are by far the 
greatest at that period. 

2466. Would it not have the effect of rather di- 
minishing the proportion of people over seventy, if 
people from 15 to 25 emigrated in large numbers in 
the fifties and sixties ? I should have expected that 
the effect of that would have been rather to reduce the 
ratio of people over seventy ? Ought it not to do so ? 
— I do not think so. 

2467. A very large number of people who would, if 
they had lived, at this moment be over seventy, then 
left the country ? — Yes ; still you have the young 
people leaving and the old people remaining. The 
people between 15 and 35 are the people who go, prin- 
cipally. Very few people emigrate after thirty-five; 
the proportion is veiy small indeed. 

2468. (The Bishop of Ross.) Possibly, if you look 
at it in this way, that might throw light on the subject. 
Take the population of Ireland at the present moment, 
4,300,000. and make two assumptions. The first 
assumption that I ask you to make is that that popu- 
lation remains absolutely untouched for the next 
twelve months. In that supposition you have a certain 
proportion of old people to the total population ; let 
us suppose that that proportion is 4-2. Now I will 
ask you to make a second supposition — a rather 
extravagant one — to prove my point. Let me remove 
from the population the million people who are between 
20 and 45 years of age — for I expect you will get a 
million between those two periods, will you not ? — 
Yes, roughly speaking, about that. 

2469. Let me suddenly remove that million of 
people from the country; would the ratio of people 
over seventy to the total population still remain 4-2 ? 
— No, it would increase. 

2470. Would it increase very much ? — Yes ; it 
would increase by 25 per cent, at least. 

2471. The percentage would be probably trebled? 
— Yes. 

2472. Of course, if you go picking out year after 
year people in middle life, that will have the effect of 
leaving a greater number of children than the average 
on the one hand and a greater number of old people 
than the average on the other hand ? — That is so. 

2473. Supposing, instead of the emigration going 
on by picking out the young men and young women 
between 15 and 35 years of age, the emigration was by 
families, that is, that you emigrate an entire family and 
not an individual, except so far as the individuals 
belonged to families, would that leave our ratios in 
the normal condition? — The ratio would probably he 
about normal then. 

2474. If we emigrated the family, that is. took the 
old father and mother, the grown-up sons and 
daughters and the little children under age. taking 
them all together, we would leave the population 
normal ? — Yes. 

2475. (Chairman.) I suppose, if we went hack to the 
ten years from 1S50 to 1860, we should find that the 
total number of persons then emigrated was immensely 
larger than now? — Yes. Table XI. shows the emigra- 
tion from May 1st, 1851, the date at which the collection 
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of these returns commenced, to December 31st, 1910 ; 
and Table XII. shows the emigration in each month 
from January 1st, 1870, to May 31st, 1911. Table XI., 
you will see, gives also the estimated population and 
the rate per 1,000 of the estimated population. 

2476. You have told us that at the Census of 1901 
there were 187,315 persons over 70 years of age, being 
4' 2 per cent, of the total population ; do you remember 
what the ratio was in England and Scotland in 1901 ? 
—No. 

2477. (The Bishop of Boss.) According to some 
figures that I have taken out from the Census returns 
for the three countries, the people over 70 years of age 
at the Census of Ireland for 1901 were 1S7.315, and 
they amounted to 42 per 1,000 of the population ; at 
the same Census in England there were 888,080 
persons over 70, amounting to 27 per 1,000. Taking 
the people over 60 years of age, a.t the Census of 1901 
in Ireland there were 488,000, which would make 109 
per 1,000, while in England you had 2,408,000 people 
over 60 years of age, which would make 74 per 1,000, 
and in Scotland you had only 242,000 over 60, which 
would make. 54 per 1,000? — I will take those figures 
from you. 

2478. To account for the large number of old 
people in Ireland we must remember, must we not, 
that they were bom at a time of an ascending popula- 
tion? — Yes. 

2479. If the population had remained stationary as 
from the time of then- birth the percentage would only 
be half what it is ; but the population did not remain 
stationary ; on the contrary it decreased 50 per cent,, 
whilst the population in England went in the same 
period from 16 millions to 33 millions — multiply- 
ing itself by two. Our population in the same time 
divided itself by three. Therefore the ratio of differ- 
ence was five, so if you want to count the Old Age 
Pensioners in Ireland as against the Old Age Pen- 
sioner’s in England, you should divide the Irish figure 
by five, or you should multiply the English figure by 
five, in order to get at the actual proportion ? — On those 
figures, that would be so. 

2480. (Chairman.) Did you, as a matter 1 of fact, 
before the Old Age Pensions Bill was brought in, 
supply any estimates of the probable number of Old 
Age Pensioners in Ireland? — There was an estimate 
prepared in my office. 

2481. Did it correspond pretty closely with the 
figures you have put before us ? I suppose as a fact you 
had these figures before you at the time ? — Yes ; the 
estimate was made from these figures. 

2482. What has the actual result been P Do you 
know what is the number of Old Age Pensioners at he 
present moment? — We do not know officially t e 
number of Old Age Pensioners, but we understand 
that the actual number of Old Age Pensioners is 
greater than our estimate. 

2483. You estimated for a slight decrease in the 
total number as compared with 1901 ? — Yes. 

2484. Was that because the population was going 
down ? — Yes. 

2485. (The Bishop of Boss.) Why did you estimate 
that the number of people over 70 years of age would 
be less in 1908 than it had been in 1901 ? At the time 
when those people were born the population was as- 
cending ; the Census of 1901 covered the people who 
were bom prior to 1841, and, as you know, the popu- 
lation continued to increase from 1841 to 1846 ? — 
Yes. 

2486. Consequently, since the population went on 
increasing, it would seem to me that you should have 
added to the number in 1901 instead of reducing it ? — 
But the actual numbers, as given in the Censuses of 
1871, 1881, 1891, and 1901 have slightly decreased. 

2487. I noticed the decrease. I had not seen these 
figures before, but there appears to he no ratio of 
regularity in them ? — That is so. 

2488. Therefore you must seek for other causes ? — 
In making our estimate we could only go by these 
figures. 

2489. (Chairman.) The ratio rather declined from 
1891 to 1901 ? — Yes, and it was on that decline that 
the estimate was made. 


2490. (The Bishop of Boss.) I am afraid you did 
not sufficiently estimate historical causes ? — I was not 
at the making of that estimate. (Dr. Falkiner.) I think 
I am responsible for that estimate. 

2491. Had you the history of the country distinctly 
before your mind when you were making it ? — Really, 

I must say I had not got the history of the country 
before my mind. I was so busy trying to get through 
my work — I was trying to do the best I could for 
the Government, and I was not thinking of that. 

2492. (Chairman.) Doing it roughly, if everyone of 
these 187,315 people drew 13Z. a year, it would cost the 
country 2,435,0001, but, as a matter of fact, on the 
figures which have been put before us, Ireland is taking 
more for old age pensions ? — Of course we could not say 
that all the people we estimated as above 70 would 
go in for pensions. 

2493. It is a funny thing, but apparently there are 
more old age pensioner's in Ireland than there are 
people over 70. What was the year in which the 
registration of births began in Ireland ? — (Sir William 
Thompson.) In 1864 we began the registration of births 
and deaths. 

2494. Of course your census returns have to be 
what the people put down ? — Yes ; our census tables are 
made from their returns. 

2495. I suppose a great many of the people have 
really very vague ideas as to how old they are ? — Quite 
so, especially when they come up over middle age. 

2496. (Mr. Plender.) Do yon think some people put 
themselves down as being 70, who are under 70 ? — I do 
not think so. 

2497. (Mr Adams.) Do you not think it is more 
likely that people would put themselves down as being 
under 70, when they are in fact over 70 ? — Yes. 

2498. (Mr. Blender.) Even if by so doing they do 
not become entitled to the old age pension ? — We must 
bear in mind that at the last census there was no 
mention of old age pensions. We have not got the 
figures out for this census as regards ages; we have 
not gone into the papers yet. 

2499. (Mr. Adams.) Prior to this census, the pro- 
bability was that people would put themselves down as 
younger than they really were ? — Yes. As a matter of 
fact, there are a considerable number of people in the 
country who really do not know their age. It is a well- 
known fact that at the different censuses a great many 
more put themselves down at certain ages — at 5 or 10 
years’ intervals — that is to say, at 40, 45, 50, 55, 60, 65, 
more than they did at 57 or 58 or 61 or 62. 

2500. For what reason ? — For the reason that they 
really do not know their age. 

2501. One has to bear that consideration in mind in 
using the census figures for old age purposes ? — Yes. 

2502. (Mr. Plender.) You do not suggest, do you, 
that a good many people in Ireland are entitled to old 
age pensions who have not claimed them during the 
last year or two ? — Really, we have absolutely nothing 
to do with it. The census papers for 1841 and 1851 
are in the Public Record Office, not in our office. We 
have absolutely nothing to do with the old age pension 
claims ; it is altogether out of our sphere. 

2503. (Mr. Adams.) Do you mean the Public Record 
Office in Dublin? — Yes, in the Four Courts. 

2504. (The Bishop of Boss.) I believe the paper? 
of the whole of one of the censuses have been de- 
stroyed? — The papers for the censuses of 1861 and 
1871 were destroyed. They were considered confidential 
documents, and it was thought better to destroy them. 
The papers for 1841 and 1851 are in the Public Record 
Office as I have said, and we have the papers for 1881, 
1891 and 1901 in our own office. 

2505. (Chairman.) I think it is manifest that the 
people in returning their ages were somewhat vague. 
If, for instance, you take the figures for 1901, and you 
look at the class from 55 to 60, you will see that the 
total is 147,600. Then, from 60 to 65, it is 203,500. 
30 per cent, more, which, of course, must be wrong; and 
then the next group 65 to 70 is put at 97,000, which in 
too great a fall clearly P — Yes. 

2506. The group 70 to 75, which is put at 93,000 is 
perhaps not so unreasonable, but the conspicuously 
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erroneous one is either the group 55 to 60, or 60 to 
65 r — That is so. 

2507. (27(e Bishop of Boss.) The general tendency 
seems to be, according to your lists, that the five years 
commencing a decade have a much higher number in 
them than the five years ending a decade ? — That is so. 

2508. If you go from 60 to 65, 70 to 75, and SO 
to So. you will find proportionately a very much larger 
number of' people in the first half of each decade than 
you will find from 65 to 70, 75. to SO, and 85 to 90 p — 
That is so. 

2509. What is your explanation of that, because the 
figures for the two 5-yearly groups evidently do not 
tally? — It is the experience of all censuses that ages 
over middle age are put down at quinquennial periods, 
45, 50, 55, 60, and so on. They are not quite sure 
what age they are, and they say " I am 50, or 55.” 

2510. They take 50, 60, 70, 80, and 90 as land- 
marks ? — That is it. 

2511. Then they take the landmark, and put them- 
selves down at about that ? — Yes. 

2512. Therefore the census returns are not a very 
satisfactory indication with regard to the number of 
people at a given age when it come to a question like 
old age pensions ? — No. they are not. 

2513. (Chairman.) Taking the existing population, 
and the fall in emigration, it is probable that this ratio 
of 4-2 of persons over 70 will tend to fall, is it not ? — 
Yes. one would be inclined to think so, and to hope so. 

2514. Would it be possible to frame any estimate 
as to the number of years it would take before that 
ratio became a normal ratio, similar to the ratio in 
m England or in Scotland? — You would want the 
population to become stationary and remain stationary 
for a length of time. In England and Scotland yon 
are dealing with an increasing population, and 
naturally the proportion of old people would be much 
less. In Ireland, you are dealing with a decreasing 
population, so naturally the ratio would take quite a 
number of years to fall. 

2515. It would, in fact, take a good many years for 
this ratio to run off to a normal one ? — I should think 
it would. 

2516. Might it take as much as a generation — 30 
years ? — I would be almost inclined to think — I am only 
giving my personal opinion — that it would take until 
the tendency of the population to increase was well 
maintained. We must bear in mind that within the 
last few years we are losing about 30,000 or 35,000 a 
year, the greater portion of those people being between 
the ages of 15 and 25. Of course, emigration has con- 
siderably diminished within the last ten years. 

2517. Still, they are coming from a period, going 
back 70 years, when the birth-rate was probably very 
low — I mean, the additions to the population between 
1845 and 1855 would be abnormally low, would they 
not. owing to the distress in the country at that time ? 
— Perhaps so. 

2518. (The Bishop of Boss.) 1 think as a fact you 
will find that the birth-rate was high then. Have you 
any tables showing the birth-rates and marriage rates 
going very far back ? — W e can only go back to 1864. 
The birth-rate went up from 1864 to about 1871, and 
declined to 24-0 in 18S2. It has been pretty stationary 
from 1883 practically to the present time. 

2519. (Chairman.) The death-rate has been pretty 
steady too, I think ? — Yes. 

2520. Curiously enough it is distinctly higher than 
in the sixties ? — Yes. The marriage-rate has been 
very steady for the last ten years. 

2521. Now as regards the distribution of the popu- 
lation, as between agriculture and industry in the 
country and in the towns, have you any information 
that you can give us ? — Yes. Table X. will give you 
information upon that. 

2522. Taking 1901, I see that the total of the 
males and the females engaged in the agricultural 
class was 44‘6 per cent of the population ? — That is so. 
You will see that there has been a steady increase from 
1881. At that census it was 41 - 8 ; in 1891, 48 - 6 ; and 
in 1901, 44' 6. There has also been an increase in the 
commercial and industrial classes. 

2523. Will you give us the percentage for the 


industrial elass in the same three vears ? — In 1881. it 
was 29 0 ; in 1891. 306 ; and in 1901, 32 5. 

2524. That is nearer to the percentage of the 
agricultural class than I should have expected. Both 
those classes are increasing ? — Yes. and also the com- 
mercial class, the figures for which are — in 1881. 3'0; 
in 1891. 3-9 ; and 19ol, 5-0. 

2525. In your classes you have. I see. “ VI. 

Indefinite and Non-Productive Class.'’ which in- 
cludes more than half the population ? — That is so. 

2526. (The Bishop of Boss.) The women and the 
children would be included in that class, would they 
not? — Yes. 

2527. (Chairman.) Then that number would have to 
be largely distributed over the other classes — I mean. 
Class VI contains all the women and children belong- 
ing to the other five classes ? — That would be so. 

2528. ( The Bishop of Boss.) What distinction do 
you make about the children ? When do von put them 
down as ineffective ? I suppose they return themselves, 
but whereabouts is the line of demarcation drawn ? — At 
15 years of age in the ease of the farmers’ relatives. 
(Dr. Falkiner.) Medical students, for instance, so 
returned, would be registered as belonging to the 
medical profession, though under 15 years of age. 

2529. Take the children of a shopkeeper or of a 
farmer ? — Those children would not be registered in 
that class. 

2530. Take a fanner first ; say he has six children ? 
Where will they go, three of them being under 15 and 
three of them over 15 ? According to what you say, 
the three under 15 will go into the ineffective class, but 
what will become of the three over 15, between 15 and 
18, say ? Where will they be registered ? — The best 
answer to that is to read our Instruction: — - Fanners. 

'• Graziers — Son. Grandson. Brother, Nephew, Ae. 

- This heading is to include these relatives only when 
they are 15 years of age and upwards, and living in 
the fanner's house, and not described as following 

’* any specific occupation. But such relatives, no 
matter what age. if returned as following an oeeupa- 

- tion — for example. • agricultural labourer,’ • domestic 
servant,' must be referred to that occupation.” 

2531. When you come to classify them, where do 
you put them ? They would not be found in any 
specific occupation, but they may be all at work ? — 
That is one of the things on which we have to go by 
rale. We quite admit that this occupational registra- 
tion is a most difficult thing. 

2532. (Chairman.) It seems to me difficult to 
ascertain from these figures what is the true proportion 
of the total population which is engaged in agriculture 
or connected with the people who are engaged in 
agriculture, because a great deal depends upon whether 
the families of the agricultural class are bigger than the 
families of the industrial class. No doubt they are ? — 
(Sir William Thompson.) Take a small farmer who 
has three or four children ; it is a well-known fact that 
from the time they are able to do a little work, even 
while they are attending school, they work in the 
morning and the evening, before and after they go to 
school. It is very difficult to draw a hard and fast 
line between those and the children who have ceased 
to go to school. 

2533. Taking the total population at somewhere 
about 4,500.000, what number of people do you 
suppose, roughly, are on the land, so to speak? — 
Roughly speaking, in 1881 there were 997,000 ; in 1891, 
936,000 ; and in 1901, 876,000 : so it is almost 
1,000,000. 

2534. Those are the people who are registered as 
belonging to the agricultural class ? — Yes. (Dr. 
Falkiner.) But those figures do not include children. 
(Sir William Thompson.) They would almost double 
them. 

2535. (Mr. Adams.) Have you got in an accessible 
form the figures which show the town population? — 
You can get that from Table HI.; that shows the 
population of the civic districts (which are defined as 
having a population of 2,000 and upwards) and of the 
rural districts in each of the Census years, 1821 to 1901. 

2536. I see that in 1901 the population of the rural 
districts was 3,073,846 ? — That is so. 
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2537. Whereas the population of the civic districts 
was 1.384,929 ?— Yes. Table III. shows that the rural 
population has steadily decreased since 1841. In the 
civic districts, at each census, with the exception of 
1861 and 1891, there has been an increase. 

2538. 1901 shows a very substantial increase of the 
civic population as compared with 1891? — Yes. I 
think the explanation of that is that the Local Govern- 
ment Act of 189S increased considerably the boundaries 
of Dublin and Belfast, and thereby increased then- 
population considerably. 

2539. (The Bishop of Boas.) And of course there is a 
tendency in Ireland, as there is over the rest of the world, 
for the rural population to pass to the towns? — Yes. 

2540. Your Preliminary Report on the Census of 
1911 shows, does it not, if I can trust the newspapers, 
that the population of the cities and towns for the last 
10 years lias rather increased? — Yes. 

2541. Aud that the depreciation in the population 
has been exclusively in the rural districts? — Yes. 

2542. That operation has been going on in Ireland 
as in other countries ? — Yes. 

2543. (Chairman.) Going back to Table X. and 
taking the industi-ial class, I see that the actual 
numbers of that class have decreased in the last twenty 
years, 1SS1 to 1901, there being a decrease between 
1881 and 1S91 of 35,000, and between 1891 and 1901 of 
17,000. Why should the industrial class have 
decreased? Thei-e has been a good deal of increased 
activity in some of the towns, Belfast, for instance, has 
there not? Would you have expected to find that 
decrease ? — There is an actual increase per cent. 

2544. But taking the total numbers, the actual 
numbers, they show a decrease ? — Yes, but then you 
must remember that we have a decreased population. 
When you take the percentage, the industrial class 
shows an increase. 

2545. Is not the emigration almost entirely fvom the 
rural districts ? — In a great proportion it is. 

2546. (The Bishop of Boss.) The change in manu- 
facturing methods has had a good deal to say to that, 
has it not ? — I should say so. 

2547. Before the great factories were so thoroughly 
developed as they are now, were not a great many small 
local factoi-ies and individual woi-kmen scattered over 
Ireland ? — That is so. 

2548. You had spinners and weavers in every little . 
town and every little village ? — Yes. Of cora-se I am 
only speaking now quite personally. 

2549. You are speaking historically ; we will talk of 
it historically, and so come down to our own times. 
Those spinners and weavers were counted in the 
industrial classes ? — Yes. 

2550. Then you had cabinet-makers in every town 
making furniture for the people ? — Just so. 

2551. And local carpenters and joiners who did all 
the work in connection with house-building ? — Yes. 

2552. Then the blacksmith did a great deal not 
merely in shoeing horses, but in mailing machinery, 
gates, and ornamental work, even in making fire- 
irons P — Yes. 

2553. In that way you had a very lai-ge number of 
people scattered over Ireland in every direction ? — Y es. 

2554. I have told my colleagues about my old 
neighbours the blacksmith, the tailor, the mason, and 
the carpenter, who have all disappeared ; all this has 
come about as the result of the change in industrial 
methods, has it not ? — Yes. 

2555. The big factory with its big machinery has 
crushed out all these men ? — Yes. 

2556. (Chairman.) Speaking in round figures, may 
we say that two-thirds of the population are in the rural 
districts and one-third in the town districts ? — Yes. 

2557. Do any of the tables you have handed to us 
deal with emigration ? — Yes, Tables XI. and XII. 

2558. Is there any return of emigration ? — Yes. 

2559. Is there any return of those who come back 
from America? — We have no record of those. We 
find that our estimated population was under-estimated 
by 9,935; we have no record of those who return to 
Ireland, but we think that possibly they may account 
for that 9,935. Our estimate of the population was 
4,372,016, and it has turned out to be about 4,381,951. 


2560. (Mr. Adams.) You were also under the mark 
ten years before, for in 1901 I see tint the estimate was 
4,445,879 and the census return was 4,458,775 ?— No. 
It was 34,893 above the census enumeration in 190k 
The estimate before you is the revised estimate based 
on the recent census. 

2561. (Chairman.) If there was any considerable 
return of old people from America that would increase 
the proportion of old age in Ireland? — It would. 

2562. Unofficially do you happen to know whether 
there is much of that P Do the old people return to 
spend the last yeai-s of their lives in Ireland ? — (Dr, 
Falkiner.) The Registrar- General, Sir William Thoinp. 
sun, gets notes appended to the returns of the Regis- 
trars throughout Ireland, and among those notes we 
frequently get a note saying So-and-so died of tubercu- 
losis which he contracted in America, having returned 
to this country. I may tell you that in Sir Robert 
Matheson’s time — he was Sir William’s predecessor— a 
most interesting thing occux-x'ed. Thx-ough a conver- 
sation with a friend who had i-ecently travelled from 
America — this is a very important matter, I think— 
I found out that thei-e was a regular plan of deporting 
lunatics back into Ireland, and that there was a woman 
actually coming across the Atlantic with depoxted 
lunatics who were dumped down in Ireland. Prom a 
national point of view, the importation of lunatics and 
tuberculosis patients is a dreadful thing. 

2563. But they wex-e natives of Ireland? — Yes. 

2564. So you could xxot reject them? — We sifted 
that to the bottom, and we put the Government of the 
time in possession of the facts. (Sir William Thompson.) 
It is a well-known fact that the emigration laws, espe- 
cially of the United States, are veiy severe. If a 
person breaks down within three or four years — I do 
not know exactly the time — he is deported right away, 
and the company which has taken him out must bring 
him back again. 

2565. (The Bishop of Boss.) Were those people who 
were x-etux-ned to Ireland suffering from lunacy or 
tuberculosis over 70 years of age P — We have xxo record 
of that. 

2566. You set the question down as a national 
question, and to some extent it is, but it is more par- 
ticularly a county Cork question. Queenstown is the 
port of debarkation from America, and when lunatics 
are landed at Queenstowxx, though they beloixg to any 
of the other thirty-one counties of Ireland, we, the 
Committee of Management of the Cox-k Lunatic 
Asylum, have to take them into our asylum and sup- 
port them out of our rates P — (Dr. Falkiner.) Then you 
know all about it. But I was goixxg to say that if we 
have got facts about lunatics and tuberculous patients 
returning fx-om America, I am sure they are a very 
small percentage compared with the large number of 
prosperous and healthy emigrants who also x-eturn from 
America. 

2567. (Chairman.) Still, anybody who knew Ireland 
well would pi-obahly notice whether or xxot old people 
came back aixd settled? — I think anybody would tell 
you — I am sux-e the Lox-d Bishop will lie able to tell 
you — plenty of them do. 

2568. (The Bishop of Boss.) Those who come back, 
as far as they do come back at all, are generally people 
in the earlier portion of middle life, ore they not P — (Sir 
William Thompson.) Yes. 

2569. They are people who have made some money 
in America? — Yes, and are quite comfortable. 

2570. It is quite a usual thing for a girl who bas 
emigrated at 18, or 19, or 20, to come back at 30 yeais 
of age with 200Z., or 300Z., or 400?., and settle down 
and many a farmer or a shopkeeper. A number of 
those come hack P — That is so. 

2571. But not enough to affect the population rates 
when it comes to percentages ? — No. 

2572. Then also a great many yotmg men who have 
got together a little money come back and purchase 
farms, and many and settle down as farmers, and a* 80 
many public-houses in Ireland would he completely 
closed if it were not for the returning emigrants ?— la 
the Emigration Statistics for 1910, page 9, there is a 
small table showing the number of passages to the 
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United States of America paid by people in that coun- 
try for people in this country to go out. 

2573. (Chairman.) Taking the last year given in 
that table, 1910, 1 see that the total number of steer- 
age passengers to the United States of America was 
22,639, and that the number who had their passages 
paid for in America was 7,263; that is to say, members 
of the family who had already gone out provide the 
funds to bring the others out; I suppose that is what it 
means? — Yes. That was done in practically 30 per 
cent, of the cases. 

2574. (Mr. Hath Jackson.) With regard to these 
figures of emigration, are you satisfied that the people 
are emigrants ; that is to say, that they are people who 
are going to settle in America ? — You might say there 
are temporary emigrants and emigrants who leave the 
country with the intention of permanently settling 
somewhere else. Temporary emigrants would be 
labourers who leave the west of Ireland for England 
and Scotland, and come back again after five or seven 
months. The police at the different ports are our 
enumerators as regards the emigrants. 

2575. Supposing I were to go on board an American 
steamer at Queenstown, how would you know whether 
I was an emigrant or not? — You would probably have 
a return ticket. 

2576. Supposing I had not, I am not bound to tell 
you or your enumerator, the police, how long I am 
going to remain in America? — (Dr. Falkiner.) They 
get these particulars from the emigrants. (Sir William, 
Thompson.) When these people apply for their tickets, 
I think there is an inquiry whether they are going to 
settle down. 

2577. As I understand it. in regard to the move- 
ment of people between England and the Continent, 
there is no possibility of establishing how many emi- 
grants there are going from England ; and I want to 
know how you are able to establish so accurately the 
emigration from Ireland, when it is not possible to get 
the same information for England? — They go directly 
from Ireland to the States or Australia. 

2578. Do you get these figures from your enumera- 
tors or from the shipping companies ? — From the 
enumerators, who get them from the companies and 
the people themselves. 

2579. Have you any returns as regards the tempo- 
rary emigrants? — You will find the figures for those 
given in the agricultural statistics issued by the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction. 

2580. (Mr. Plender.) Our anxiety is to try to ascer- 
tain, if possible, what liability during the next few 
years there will be that will flow from the Old Age 
Pensions, and for this purpose we should like your 
assistance. In 1S81 the persons in Ireland who were 
seventy years of age and upwards numbered 221,514 ; 
in 1891 the number was 211,939, showing a decrease of 
about 10,000 ; andinl901 the numberwas 187,315, show- 
ing a further decrease of 24,000. In the middle of 1911 
you estimate the number to be 183,729, which is only a 
reduction of about 4.000. Is it possible from these 
figures for you to give us any idea of what figure of 
population we should take to base the liability for old 
age pensions on during the next few years ? — When 
we get the figure of the present census, 1911, then we 
will be in a much better position to say. We could 
give you then the actual figures. 

2581. Your estimates, which are made in the middle 
of any year, generally are pretty close to the actual 
figures ; could you not therefore assume that they are 
sufficiently right to enable you to deal with the matter 
now? — This estimate, made to the middle of 1911, is 
based on the preliminary census of 1911. But this is 
only an estimate, and I am afraid we can only look 
upon it as purely an estimate. 

25S2. Do you think, when you get the actual figures, 
that they will be materially different from this esti- 
mate ? — You could not say there is any actual ratio 
between them when you look over the figures for 1881. 
1891, and 1901 ; so I am afraid that any estimate for 
this year we could not place any great reliance upon, 
and that it must be considered purely as an estimate. 

2583. When will you get the exact figures ? — We 
will not have them for a year or so yet. 


2584. That would be of no practical use to us. 
What we want to know, if we can ascertain it. is upon 
what figure of population, gauged by your experience 
of the past, we can reckon the old age pensions during 
the next few years ? — That estimate is the best we can 
do, taking into consideration the other censuses. As a 
matter of fact, our estimate is lower, I understand, 
than the actual number of pensioners ; but I do not 
know this officially, liecause I have nothing to do with it. 

2585. (Chairman.) We have had the figure of 236.000 
given us as the number of pensioners now as against 
your estimate of 183,000 ? — Yes, I know; and our esti- 
mate includes a number of people who are not claiming 
the pension. 

(Dr. Falkiner.) I do not think Sir William ought to 
be asked to give an estimate beyond the one he has 
already put before the Committee. 

(Sir William Thompson.) I do not think I could 
guide the Committee beyond that, from the facts I 
have before me. 

2586. (Mr. Adams.) You do not think the pre- 
liminary census figures are sufficient evidence on which 
to base an estimate ? — I do not — considering our 
experience in the past with these figures, and con- 
sidering also that the actual number paid is much 
greater than our figures. 

2587. (Mr. Plender.) In other words, the census re- 
turns as regards age are unreliable to form any proper 
basis on which to calculate liability for old age pen- 
sions ? — I am afraid we must say that. 

2588. That is your opinion ? — Yes. 

2589. ( The Bishop of Ross.) In view of the fact that 
the Old Age Pensions Act had been in force before the 
taking of the Census of 1911, ai-e you not likely to have 
a more accurate ages return in that census than you 
ever got before ? — Yes ; we expect to have the ages 
given much more accurately in this census than they 
have ever been heretofore. 

2590. Instead of 183,000 people being over 70 years 
of age in Ireland, would you be surprised to find — I am 
making a rough shot now — that there are 250.000 peo- 
ple over 70 years of age there ? — Roughly speaking, 
that is the figure that had occurred to myself. 

2591. When you consider the population at the time 
they were born away back in the Thirties and Forties, 
and up to 1S45. that will not be an extravagant num- 
ber, will it? — No, it will not; it will be about the 
normal ratio. 

2592. (Mr. Adams.) Do you think that there is on 
the statistical side of it evidence that for the next few 
years the number of people over 70 might be expected 
to be increased ? — Possibly it may, but at this moment 
I do not know personally whether you could draw that 
deduction from the figures or not. 

2593. Do you know whether in the ten years follow- 
ing 1845 the infant mortality was particularly heavy ? 
— We cannot tell you about that previous to 1864. 
(Dr. Falkiner.) There is no record. 

2594. Is there not even an unofficial record within 
your knowledge? — ( Sir William Thompson.) There is 
no official record, but it is a matter of hearsay that 
there was a^big infantile mortality at the time of the 
famine. That was due to starvation and to a low con- 
dition of health. 

2595. (The\Bishop of Ross.) But it would be veiy 
doubtful whether the ratio of infantile mortality was 
greater than the ratio of adult mortality, would it not? 
— Quite so. 

2596. The adult mortality during those years was 
about a million of people, I think ? — I believe so. 

2597. And it was extremely doubtful if the infantile 
mortality kept pace with that ? — Quite so. I may re- 
mind you that all mortality then was high. 

2598. (Chairman.) Would not the probability be 
that the infantile mortality would be greater in a fam- 
ine? — (The Bishop of Ross.) I think the youngsters 
manage to get on better than the grown-up people in 
times of starvation ? — That is so. (Dr. Falkiner.) And 
in the case of typhus too. 

2599. (Mr. Adams.) The ratio between infantile 
mortality and adult mortality at that time would not 
be high, would it? — I do not think you could say it 
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would be ; I think it would he much the same. It is 
a well-known fact that in Ireland the infantile mor- 
tality rate is much lower than it is in England or Scot- 
land. that is, taking the whole of Ireland. I am 
speaking now of the present time. 

2600. Are there any other ways you could suggest 
of testing the probability of an increase within the next 
few years ? — ( Sir William Thompson.) In what direc- 
tion ? 

2601. ( The Bishop of Ross.) If you take the censuses 
of 1881, 1891. and 1901, and compare them together, 
and better still, if you go back for five or six censuses 
and take the number of people in one census between 
40 and 50 years of age, in the next census between 50 
and 60, and in the next between 60 and 70 ; and then 
go back again and take another group and work out 
these groups as you go along, you will be able to form 
some opinion, although you will not be able to come to 
a definite conclusion P — Perhaps so. 

2602. (Mr. Plender.) An opinion carefully formed 
would be of extreme value to us? — We can try to 
prepare that table. 

2603. (The Bishop of Ross.) I have in my possession 
the General Report of a couple of censuses, and there 
is a curious variety in the age groups as between one 
census and another? — There is. (Dr. Falkiner.) That 
is a most complicated subject for Sir William Thomp- 
son to deal with Sir Robert Matheson and I went 
into it. On that question of going back into the age 
periods you have to go into mortality statistics, vital 
statistics, and emigration statistics. In Ireland it is a 
fearfully complicated question. 

2604. (Mr. Ruth Jackson.) Have you any figures 
which justify the figures Sir William gives as to the 
ages of emigrants ? — W e have the ages of the emi- 
grants. 

2605. (Mr. Adams.) How far do the statistics of the 
age of emigrants go back ? — I could not answer that 
question without reference. 

2606. You do not know whether they go back to the 
Forties? — They do not. Our first emigration year be- 
gins on May 1st, 1851, and we do not go beyond that. 

2607. Would you have the information, do you 
think, in your first period ? — (Sir William Thompson.) 
Yes. 

2608. (The Bishop of Ross.) But we may take it for 
granted, it is historically certain, that the emigration 
was by families at first P — Yes. (Dr. Falkiner.) I feel 
myself honestly that though the information the Lord 
Biehopasks for might be done by an actuary, I could 
not do it. 

2609. It would give you a good deal of trouble and 
be of no great value in the end ? — (Sir William Thomp- 
son.) Yes ; there are so many side issues. (Dr. Falkiner.) 
I have thought a great deal about it. I admit I am 
not an actuary, but Sir Robert Matheson and I spent 
many hours over that question, and we never could 
come to any clear satisfactory conclusion about it. 

2610. (Chairman.) I suppose there is no particular 
reason to expect any great diminution in the number 
of old age pensioners within the next ten years ? — No. 
1 think if the thing should go on normally, we should 
find pretty much the same thing as in this census. 
People would be more careful about their age now. 

2611. The total number is not very likely to di- 
minish during the next decade, I take it? — (Sir Wil- 
liam Thompson.) No. (Dr. Falkiner.) I think people 
did not care much about their age before, but I think 
now — it is human nature — people will be more careful 
about it. In the past people put down their age under 
what it was and not over, or they did not know and 
did not care. Honestly I think there will be an increase 
in the number shown to be over seventy. That is my 
own private conviction, which I state, as this is a pri- 


vate inquiry. Whatever my opinion is worth, you can 
take it for ; I think there will be an increase. 

2612. (Mr. Gladstone.) Can you give what increase? 
— I could not say, but the people in the past who did not 

cai - e about it will be more careful about putting their 
age down correctly in the future. As a matter of fact, 
the age is a very curious question. It is well-known in • 
the case of industrial insurances, that the people under- 
state their age, and then when it comes to old age pen- 
sions they overstate it. So there you have two ages, 
and there is a third age, the real age ; and when a 
person dies in receipt of an old age pension, the real 
age may go down by chance. (Sir William Thompson.) 
This has led to a great deal of additional work being 
thrown on our office. Quite a number of these people 
who had insured in an industrial insurance society, 
stating their ages at fifty-five or sixty or sixty-five, may 
be in receipt of an old age pension; any officer who 
registers a death over seventy is supposed to notify the 
pensions officer, or it happens that, as the deceased 
person's old age pension is not claimed, the pension 
officials ask the registrar if his death has been regis- 
tered. The Customs and Excise people, at any rate, 
get hold of it in some way, and they refer the question 
to us. 

2613. (Chairman.) Would it be possible to expedite 
the figures of the present census relating to age ? — 
We will do what we can in the matter, but you must 
remember that the census work is being done by a 
Commission, and I shall have to bring it before the 
Commissioners. The work is being done in this way : 
We first issue the preliminary report ; then each 
county is taken out and done separately, and that is 
worked in different sections. There are five sections, 
and there are five counties going on at the same time ; 
the moment these are finished, the next five are taken 
up. So there may be some difficulty, but I assure you 
we will do everything possible to expedite it. 

2614. You say the figures are likely to be more 
accurate in the census of 1911, but surely vast 
numbers of these people have no means of telling 
what their age is within five or ten years even. Take 
people in the small peasant class p — (Dr. Falkiner.) 
They have wonderful memories. (Sir William Thomp- 
son.) I believe once they commence to think about it, 
they will be able to give their ages pretty accurately. 

2615. Supposing one had spent his life up to sixty- 
five without ever troubling about what his age was, 
no amount of thinking about it would tell him then ? 
—They would know some pex-son in the neighbour- 
hood older or younger than they are, and there would 
be some landmark by which they could fix it. 

2616. (The Bishop of Ross.) In point of fact, are 
not these uneducated and illiterate people very accu- 
rate about their age all through their lives, if they 
wish to tell you ? — Yes. 

2617. Are they not almost genealogists, like the 
patriarchs of old? — Yes. 

2618. They have the history of their families back 
for generations and generations ? — Yes. 

2619. So they could tell you the age of everybody 
in the whole countryside ? — Yes ; each one, so to speak, 
is a walking directory for his own district. 

2620. (Chairman.) When you say you will expedite 
the getting out of these figures, does that mean there 
is any possibility of giving them to us, say, within the 
next two or three months ? — We could not possibly do it 
in two or three months, because we have some millions 
of forms to deal with. Then there is the organisation 
of the staff dealing with the census work. It is a 
temporary staff, and its organisation was sanctioned 
by the Treasury some months since, and except we 
get special leave to increase it for this purpose, we 
could not possibly do it in that short time. 


The Witnesses withdrew. 
Adjourned. 
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Present .- 


Sir HENRY PRIMROSE, 
The Most Rev. The Bishop of Ross. 

The Right Hon. Lord Pirrie, K.P. 

Mr. W. G. S. Adams. 


.CJB., C.S.I. (Chairman). 

Mr. Henry Neville Gladstone. 

Mr. Frederick Huth Jackson. 

Mr. William Plender. 

Mr. Aubrey Y. Symonds ( Secretary ). 


The Right Hon. William F. Bailey, C.B., called and examined. 


2621. (Chairman.) You are one of the Estates Com- 
missioners ? — Yes. 

2622. And also a Land Commissioner ? — Yes. 

2623. How many Estates Commissioners are there ? 
— There are three. The relations between the Estates 
Commissioners and the Land Commissioners are these : 
Under the Act of 1881, three Land Commissioners 
were appointed for the purpose of carrying on the land 
work, of fixing fair rents and whatever purchases were 
made under the Act of 1881. That number, under the 
Ashbourne Act. which is the Purchase Act of 1885, 
was increased by two special Commissioners for land 
purchase. These five Commissioners were continued 
until Mr. Wyndham's Act of 1903, when a new body of 
Estates Commissioners was set up to carry on the new 
work of purchase under that Act, provision being 
made for abolishing the offices of two of the existing 
Commissioners as vacancies occurred 

2624. I believe the Estates Commissioners have 
nothing to do with the fixing of fair rents ? — No. I 
may say that the Estates Commissioners are Land Com- 
missioners, that is, we have all the jurisdiction of Land 
Commissioners as well as the other three ; but we have 
quite enough to do in administering the land purchase 
side of it, so we leave the fair rent side entirely in the 
hands of the older body, the previous Land Com- 
missioners. There ai-e six Land Commissioners now, 
altogether, including Judge Wylie, who is the judicial 
Commissioner, and of these six, three are also Estates 
Commissioners. 

2625. Those three being Mr. Wrench, Mr. Finueane, 
and yourself? — Mr. Finueane is dead. He died last 
February, and there is a new Commissioner appointed 
in his place, Mr. Stuart. Therefore, now Mr. 
Wrench, Mr. Stuart and myself are Land Com- 
missioners, and we are also Estates Commissioners, but 
the other three Land Commissioners have no juris- 
diction as Estates Commissioners. The work of land 
purchase under the Wyndham Act and the Birrell Act 
is entirely in the hands of the three Estates Com- 
missioners. and the other Commissioners cannot inter- 
fere with it. 

2626. The Acts under which the Estates Com- 
missioners work, as regards land purchase, being the 
Acts of 1903 and 1909 ? — Yes. 

2627. And the Act of 1907 as regards evicted 
tenants ? — That is so. 

2628. Do you sit as a body, or does each individual 
Commissioner take so many cases, when you are 
dealing with cases under the Land Purchase Acts ? — 
‘The idea of the Act was that we should sit as a board 
and act as a body, but in actual practice we have 
found that it was too cumbersome to deal with every 
case as a board. The system we adopted was that the 
cases were divided into three lots, taking them in their 
order as they were lodged. In the first instance, the 


estate comes for ruling before one Commissioner, he 
goes through the various reports and rales them j 
then the case must go on to a second Commissioner, 
who sees these rulings and reads the reports, too ; if he 
agrees to them, he also initials these rulings, but if he 
disagrees, then it goes on to the third Commissioner 
to decide between them. Any big question of principle 
must come before the three as a board. 

2629. Would you describe the different classes of 
sales that you have to deal with ? — The great mass 
of cases dealt with by us are what we familiarly 
term Direct Sales, that is, sales under the 1st sec- 
tion of Mr. Wyndham’s Act of 1903. Those are 
sales where the landlord and the tenant mutually 
agree on the purchase, an agreement being entered 
into by the tenant to purchase his holding at a price 
stated in the agreement. We will suppose an estate, 
the property of an owner, consists of 100 holdings; 
of those perhaps 80 may be judicial tenancies, 
subject to rents fixed by the courts. If those 80 
agree to purchase at a certain price, and if of 
the other 20 that are not judicial, never having 
had their rents fixed in court, a proportion, we 
will say, of those also agree with the landlord 
to buy — and the usual thing is that, say, 90 per cent, 
of them agree with the landlord to purchase — the 
landlord having made these arrangements then draws 
up and lodges with us a document called an 
originating application. That is an application from 
the landlord to have his property declared an estate 
for the purposes of the Act; that is necessary to 
entitle him to the benefits of this Act of 1903. 
including the bonus. When that comes before us, we 
send it and the agreements to the proper office where 
those documents are all carefully checked and filed. 
They first have to be checked, as regards the judicial 
holdings, to find out whether they really are subject 
to judicial rents, for, as you know, holdings which 
are subject to judicial rents come under the zones that 
you have been told about. Those cases we have 
nothing further to do with as regards the examination 
of them with a view to security ; the statute assumes 
that they are secure if they come within the provisions 
of the zones. But we have to check each case carefully, 
as a case is often brought in as a zone case, but we find 
that for one reason or another the judicial rent is not 
one that will bring it within the zones — it may he 
above the zones or it may be below the zones, or the 
holding may have been subdivided since the judicial 
rent was feed. As regards the other cases that are 
not zone cases, these have to he examined by ns for 
security. W e have to have a valuation of each case mad e 
by our inspector, who reports as to whether it is secure 
or not. If we find on an examination of the agree- 
ments lodged by the owner that there are ninety-five 
out of the hundred in which agreements are lodged, 
we have to make inquiry as to what has happened to 
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the other five cases. Very frequently it happens that 
the cases in which agreements are not brought 
in are cases where the tenants, for one reason or 
another, will not agree to the terms offered by the 
landlord. Then it is our duty to examine those cases, 
and see whether the terms offered by the landlord were 
fair terms. The usual case is that the landlord says 
“ I have offered those tenants exactly the same terms 
“ as I have offered all the others, and the others agreed 
but then we very frequently find that in these cases 
there is some special cause — there may be a variety of 
causes — that makes the terms that were fair in the 
other ninety-five not fair in those particular ones. If 
that be so, we signify the owner that we require him 
to bring in an agreement from the tenant, and we 
inform him of what we consider the fair price or the 
secure price — that is, the price that would be secured 
upon the holding. As a general rule, he then offers 
the tenant to sell to him at the price that we say will 
be secure. If he does not, we say to him, “ Very well ; 
“ you have not brought in all the holdings that are in 
“ the estate, and the property cannot go through as an 
“ estate.” As a rale, he then offers the tenants those 
terms, and then all the hundred agreements come in. Or 
we may decide in a particular case that the landlord was 
right, that he did offer fair terms, and that the tenant 
did not accept them. In that case we will say, “ Very 
“ well ; we will exclude this holding from the estate, 
“ and let the remainder form an estate for the purpose 
“ of the Act.” Having arrived at what is an estate 
for the purpose of the Act, then all the other condi- 
tions attached — the giving of the bonus attaches — he 
can sell at the terms arranged in the Act, and so on. 
All holdings proposed to he sold have to be surveyed 
to see that the correct holding will be vested in the 
purchasing tenants and to see that they are in occu- 
pation. You see, therefore, it takes a groat deal 
of examination and inquiry before the lands are 
finally declared to be an “estate” for the purposes 
of sale. 

2630. Do I understand that you have no power of 
compulsion over recalcitrant tenants, I mean, if a few 
of them choose to stand out in spite of an offer of 
which you approve, that you cannot compel them to 
purchase ? — That is so ; but we have what is really 
equivalent to that power. We say, “We. will declare 
“ the remainder of the property an estate and leave 
“ you out.” Of course, as you know, if we leave them 
out, it means that they still remain on as rent-paying 
people and they lose all the advantages of purchase. 
Unless they really have some very strong ground, 
which would appeal to us, they very seldom stand out 
— you may take it that they always come in. , 

2631. Do you find many cases in which a small 
proportion of the tenants stand out for better terms ? 
—On almost every big estate a certain number do. 
That causes a great deal of delay, as before we can 
finally declare the property an estate, we have to 
satisfy ourselves that they had good grounds or bad 
grounds, as the case may be, for not coming in. The 
basis of the whole of that Act of 1903 is working by 
estates. Under the previous Acts, as you know, you 
work by holdings, and the landlord might bring in, out 
of his hundred holdings, twenty, and sell those twenty: 
but under the Wyndham Act, the intention of the Act 
was that the entire property should be sold so far as 
possible. 

2632. That, of course, was in the interests of the 
landlords? — And it was also in the interests of the 
tenants. A landlord might say, “I have a certain 
“ number of tenants who are very solvent and good 
“ Paying tenants, and it will pay me better to keep 
‘ them on as tenants.” He might accordingly select 
the poorer tenants and hold on to the better ones. So 
the idea of the Wyndham Act of 1903 was that you 
them C!ear a11 the tenants out-get rid of all of 

2633. From your experience should you say that it 
has often happened that tenants have stood out for no 
other purpose than to get a better price?— Many a 
tenant, of course, thinks that his holding is one that 
requires exceptional treatment. If you meet a man 
who happens to he a little bit obstinate or cross- 


grained, he will say “I want better terms than my 
neighbour.” In any big estate you will find two or 
three men who are rather inclined to be obstinate, and 
then we have to apply what you may call a quasi 
compulsion to them and say, “ Very well, if you will 
not be reasonable, you stay out.” 

2634. (Lord Pirrie.) When you use the word 
“estate” you do not mean the entire property of 
the landlord, do you? He is allowed, is he not 
to hold a certain amount of park-land and grounds ? 
— Yes. 

2635. Would you define the word “estate,” as 
otherwise it might be misleading? — What we mean 
by an estate is that part of the property of the 
owner which the Estates Commissioners deem fit 
to be declared an estate, which does not necessarily 
mean that every acre of ground that the owner pos- 
sesses is to be included in it — only his tenanted 
lands. The land in his own hands is not included 
except for a special reason, and perhaps at this stage 
I may explain this a little more fully, as Lord Pirrie 
asks it. Most big owners in addition to their tenanted 
property have their demesne lands, and a great number 
of them have also outside land, home farms, and land 
which they farm themselves as ordinary farmers. As 
a rale, these lands need not be included in the applica- 
tion to declare the property an estate, but there are 
certain cases where they are or must be included. For 
example, if the property happens to be one largely 
composed of small, uneconomic, poor holdings, we 
then say to the owner, “We are of opinion that this 
“ property of yours should not pass as an estate unless 
“ you also sell to us a portion, or as much as we 
“ specify, of this untenanted land that you have, for 
“ the puipose of enabling us to improve p . cl to enlarge 
“ these uneconomic and small holding! that you are 
“ seeking to sell ; if yo 1 ' uu not agrt e to that, we 
“ simply have nothing core to say to you, and we 
“ refuse your applicatk n.” If you like, that is 
compulsion, to the extent that we say, “Your ap- 
“ plication is refused unless you bring us in that 
“ land of yours; we are ready to buy that land if 
“ you sell it to us.” If he then sells, we proceed to 
improve the bad holdings on the property by ad- 
ding to them some of this untenanted land which the 
owner has sold. In addition to that, for the landlord’s 
benefit we are able, which is what Lord Pirrie refers to, 
to deal with his own mansion house and his demesne 
lands. He gets the great advantage of being able to in- 
clude in his sale his demesne and his mansion house. By 
that means he is able to get the benefit of the terms of 
the Act by getting Government money at 3j per cent, 
if purchasing under the 1903 Act, or at 3i per cent, if 
under the 1909 Act. A vendor is enabled to obtain an 
advance for the re-purchase of his demesne in amount 
up to one-third of his total purchase money including 
the price of his demesne; but in no case can he get 
more than 20,0001. in this way. 

2636. (Chairman.) Who is the purchaser of that 
land ? — The tenant-for-life, that is, the owner in occu- 
pation for the time being. He is the purchaser. He 
brings in his demesne, and we have to fix upon that 
what is called the selling value. There you get into 
tex-ms of art which you have to watch very carefully, 
because in other cases you give the security value, 
but here you give what is called the selling value, and 
the security value and the selling value very frequently 
are. not the same thing. You give the owner a price 
which is called the selling value of his demesne, 
and then you advance to him a sum to re-purchase 
that demesne on the security value. It may work out 
in this way that you may give an owner 10,0001. as 
the selling value of his mansion house and of his 
demesne, and having got that 10,0001. he then says, 
“ I now want to buy back that demesne, and I want you 

to give me an advance as if I were the tenant of that 
“ demesne.” The selling value of it being 10,0001., 
the security value may be only 9,0001., so we say, “ We 

will give you of public money 9,0001., which you 
“ will repay as if you were a tenant over a term of 
“ 68J years, just as any other tenant.” In that case 1 
he has to make up the difference between the 10,0001. 
and the. 9, 0001. That 10,0001., if he is the full owner 
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and has a right to it, goes into his own pocket, but if 
he is a limited owner who has only a life interest in 
the property, then that purchase-money has to be in- 
vested in trustees for the benefit of the remainder-man 
and whoever is to follow. In that case we only advance 
him for the re-purehase 9,000?., while the selling value 
is 10,000?. 

2687. What happens if a man does not want to buy 
the demesne, if he says. “ If I am going to sell to my 
•• tenants. I want to clear out of the country alto- 
“ gether?” — That ease very seldom happens, I may 
say. Generally the rule is that a considerable number 
of owners sell their tenanted lands, but for some 
strange reason, which I never could understand, they 
say, “ We would rather not sell our demesnes at all.” 
I think they have a curious notion that selling their 
demesnes means that they are turned from owners 
into tenants of a kind, and they are a little afraid of 
it. They are rapidly losing that fear, as they realise 
that they are quite as well off, and that they have got 
very cheaply the advantages of public money. So now 
they nearly all sell their demesnes, but there are a 
very few cases such as you refer to, where an owner 
offers to sell us the entire property with the intention 
of clearing out and of not buying back. In such a 
case we sometimes purchase from them, and then we 
look out for the best person we can get to whom we 
re-sell that mansion house and demesne. We have a 
good deal of trouble, as the Lord Bishop is able 
to appreciate, sometimes in a case of that kind, 
because the tenants around the place, finding that we 
have purchased this demesne and that the owner is not 
buying it back, put on great pressure to have us 
break up that demesne and divide it up into small 
plots between them. We have to look at something 
beyond the people immediately around there, we must 
have some regard to the position and the future of the 
country, we must keep up some big places, and it will not 
do to turn the whole of Ireland into a land of little 
holders. So when we get a big demesne of that kind, 
we try to keep it as a demesne, and we look for pur- 
chasers who, being people of a certain amount of 
property, will be able to preserve it as a demesne, 
and will be able to keep up the mansion house, as 
it would be really a disaster to the country to let a 
very fine mansion house, which has cost many thousands 
of pounds, go to ruin. We have succeeded in many 
cases in getting purchasers, sometimes Irishmen who 
have lived abroad and made some money and have come 
back to the old country. They are very glad to pur- 
chase a demesne of that kind from us. We have several 
instances through the country where people have come 
back and have purchased these demesnes, and are now 
living on them. They have not the former disadvant- 
ages of a landlord, in that they have no tenants around 
them to worry about, and generally they are greatly 
liked by the people. In almost every case where we have 
done that-, the man who has come back is on the best of 
terms with his neighbours, as the people quite like 
to have a man of that kind occupying the mansion 
house. 

263S. Where the landlord has made an agreement 
with all his tenants, has he a right to require you to buy 
the demesne land, if he wishes ? — No. In a case where 
we really think we can do nothing with the demesne, if 
it is of such a nature that we are fairly confident that 
we cannot re-sell it, that, in fact we can do nothing with 
it if we get it, we refuse to include it in the estate. We 
say, “ You must keep that.” 

2639. You do say that ? — Yes ; we say to him, “ No, 

“ that is no use to us, we cannot do anything with it ; 

“ we will just exclude it, and you may sell the remain - 
“ der of this property.” 

2640. ( Lord Pirrie.) If he sells the demesne land 
does he get a bonus on that, the same as he would on 
an ordinary sale ? — No ; he gets no bonus on whatever 
land he re-purchases. 

2641. But if he sells the demesne and you keep it, 
does he then get a bonus on it? — Yes; he gets the 
bonus on any untenanted land that we buy from him 
and that he does not re-purchase. 

2642. {Mr. Buth Jackson.) If you sell this land to 


another man. and it is worth a security of 10,000?., and 
the selling value is 9.000?., do you advance that man 
the 9,000?. ? — No ; in that case it would not work that 
way. That only happens when the owner is re-pur- 
chasing it. In the other case, we are not getting the 
selling value. As I said, the words " selling value ” 
are used in a very technical sense, and they only apply 
where the owner himself is re-purchasing. In the case 
you speak of, where the owner says. " I will sell my 
demesne, and will not re-purchase.” we do not give the 
selling value ; what we give is what we consider the 
fair price — the price we can afford to give him and will 
get again on re-sale, which may be a different thing 
from the selling value, because the selling value and 
the security value are two different things. The selling 
value may include a great deal of timber; it may 
include ornamental grounds, aud other matters of that 
kind, which a man who comes and is willing to purchase 
a big going concern is willing to pay for. But if we 
have to buy that as land which we have to re-sell to 
some tenant, or some other person of that kind, often 
these things ai-e of veiy little value. A house may have 
cost 10.000?., but we may not be able to get any- 
thing like half that for it. In that case we can 
only give what we are assured is the value that we 
will get in selling it to an ordinary purchaser on the 
market. 

2643. Supposing that a landlord has sold his 
demesne and intimated to you that he does not wish 
to buy it back, and supposing you sell that demesne 
for, say. 10.000?. to another man, one of these returned 
Irishmen of which you spoke, what advance would you 
make to him upon that? — In that case we have in- 
cluded it in the estate, and in paying the landlord we 
say to him. " That part of the price of this estate is so 
much.” 10,000?., say ; we give that to the landlord and 
he goes out ; then we re-sell it at the same price if we 
can get it, but there are cases where we have given 
the landlord 10,000?. and we have found great diffi- 
culty in getting that afterwards from another pur- 
chaser. 

2644. But supposing you do, then do you advance 
that man the 10.000?. ? — Yes, we do, but we may 
require him to lodge a portion of the purchase money in 
cash. 

2645. (Chairman.) As regards the delay, we were 
told by the representatives of your department the 
other day that the delay was much more on account of 
the difficulty of getting through the cases with the staff 
at your command than owing to any difficulty in finding 
the money for the purchases? — Yes; I saw that on 
looking at that evidence. As is pretty well known, it 
is very frequently said we were never delayed in getting 
through oiu- arrears by the difficulty of getting money 
from the National Debt Commissioners, which is quite 
true. The real limitation on it is the capacity of the 
staff to get through the work. I have had a great deal 
of dealings with the Treasury myself in that way, and 
the Treasury is quite justified, of course, in seeing that 
a bigger staff is not given than is absolutely necessary. 
But I may say that rf we want to increase our staff we 
cannot do it in a day, or a week, or a month ; it takes a 
good deal of correspondence before we succeed in get- 
ting an increase. Of course we are strictly limited in 
our output by the amount of our staff , and it is a very 
complex staff, as you can see. I could hand in perhaps 
afterwards, if you wish, a paper showing the actual 
steps that have to be taken in every case from its incep- 
tion to the time it goes out. It would rather astonish 
you, perhaps, to find the complexity of the proceedings. 
It may be said that they are unnecessarily complex, 
and that there are too many steps, but wherever we 
have tried to cut down and to take short cuts, we find 
almost invariably we have to go back again over them 
as the case presents such difficulties from making the 
short cut, and so we find it better to follow out those 
various stages. 

2646. Supposing more money was provided for your 
establishment, even then, I take it, you would only 
increase your staff very gradually, because the men 
require a good deal of training before they are really 
very effective? — Yes. As you can well see, every step 
and every branch is dependent on eveiy other one. 
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You may have six different branches which have to 
deal with a case, five of them may be going on quite 
smoothly, and they may be all stopped by the sixth— 
the neck of the bottle, as it may be called. Unless 
you have them all increased, so as to get the work 
through without stoppage anywhere, the work must go 
on slowly. To begin, when a case is lodged, when an 
owner lodges his originating application to have his 
property declared an estate, with the application he 
must lodge maps of the property, setting forth each 
holding that is included in the estate, and he has also 
to lodge the agreements. We have very cai-efully to 
check those mays with those agreements to see that 
they coincide. Then these maps have to be sent out 
from our checking department and from our surveying 
department to a surveyor, a man that we pay from 90 ?. 
to 1201. a year to, who has got qualifications of that kind. 
He has to go over every one of these holdings, and 
see that the tenant is in occupation of the holding. If 
that were not done, as we vest the holding subsequently 
in the tenant by that agreement, if we did not care- 
fully check the map and the agreement, we probably 
would vest in him a holding that did not belong to 
him at all, or part of which did not belong to 
him — in fact, with the very best efforts we sometimes 
do it; and it gives us immense trouble to go back 
upon it again to set the matter right. So you see, 
until we have checked those agreements, we cannot 
get them reported upon for security. Having done all 
that, then you have the title of the owner to be ex- 
amined pari passu, and you also have to see that the 
tenant who has signed the agreement is the right 
.tenant. One result of these great arrears that have 
grown up in our office that causes delay is this : As 
you know, we have a great number of agreements lying 
there now for five years ; in that period plenty of the 
tenants will die or they will assign their holdings, and 
the result is that there are constant applications pour- 
ing in on ns with reference to these 30,000,000?. or 
40,000,000?. worth of agreements which we have there 
from people to say, “ The man who signed the agree- 
“ ment is dead, and we now ask you to substitute the 
“ name of another person for his name.” Then we 
have to get up the probate and the various papers, and 
go through all that to see that the right man is going 
to have his name put down as the person who 
now represents the tenant’s interest. All these things 
may seem very cumbrous, but they are absolutely 
necessary if we are to vest the holdings in the right 

2647. Taking the number of cases that are already 
lodged with you, and assuming that there were no 
more coming in, how long do you suppose it would 
take your Department to clear those off P — Last year 
we got out the biggest number hitherto ; we got out 
advances on the whole amounting to about 7,250,000?. 
This year I will be disappointed if we do not get out 
over 8,000,000?. — we may get out moi - e, but I am 
putting it on a conservative estimate. 

2648. (Mr. Huth Jackson.) Bight millions sterling ? 
— That includes stock payments as well as cash pay- 
ments, but, at any rate, property worth 8,000,000?. 
To deal, therefore, with the present arrears of pend- 
ing cases under the Act of 1903 at this rate would 
represent about four years’ work, say, if we did not 
deal with any new cases. 

2649. (Chairman.) Are the new cases coming in 
more slowly than at first, or do they keep on coming 
in at about the same sort of rate ? — They are coming in 
very much more slowly than they came in before 
November, 1908, but I think that is easily explainable. 
The critics of the Act of 1909 charge it all to the effect of 
that Act, namely, to the raising of the tenant’s annuity. 
To a certain extent that is true, because the tenant pays 
3J per cent, instead of 3} per cent. The tenant says, 
“ I will only pay a certain sum as an annuity as com- 
“ pared with my previous rent ” ; and he will add, prob- 
ably, “ I do not care what sum the landlord gets ; all I 
“ am concerned with is the amount of my annuity.” 
Now, an annuity based upon 3| per cent, repre- 
sents a smaller purchase money than one at 3j per- 
cent. So the landlord says, “I will not take that 
“ smaller amount; unless I get the same price that 


“ my neighbour got for his estate, I will not sell." 
The result is there is not the same tendency to buy 
and sell that there was. I think that will disappear 
gradually when the people x-ecognise that they must 
put up with the new order of things, and that they 
must alter their ideas of purchase. 

2650. Is it your expectation that practically the 
whole of the tenanted land in Ireland will be sold 
under the Act ? — I think so. I think it is almost im- 
possible now to say that you are to stop at any period. 

I think, at any rate, every case in Ireland on which a 
fair rent could be fixed we must expect to have sold. I 
think it will be impossible now, having got as far as 
we have got, to think that we are going to leave any 
lands under rents. If you do that, if we stop land 
purchase now, it will certainly lead to a tremendous 
agitation and trouble throughout the country. 

2651. What I meant was, are there any estates in 
which the relations between the landlords and the 
tenants ax - e so satisfactory that the tenants would not 
care to buy P — Those are very rare, but there are a few 
of such estates. I know of one or two myself where 
the tenants have exhibited no desire to buy, but where 
they say they are quite happy as they are. But on 
these estates the landlords are rather anxious to sell ; 

I think they have got a suspicion that the very fact 
that the tenants are so happy there does not promise 
well for them for the future. One side or the other is 
sure to be very anxious to buy or to sell. Those land- 
lords who have those px-operties never know what is 
going to happen in the future as regards third-tern 
rents ; they camiot tell. I do not want to name any 
names, but I know certain landlords who purchased 
their properties in the Seventies, we will say, when the 
prices of Irish land were very high, who now think 
that they must get a price at least equivalent to the 
price they paid then. Some gentlemen in the North 
of Ireland have done that. They made a lot of money 
in other ways, and they put it into the purchase of 
landed estates which they bought at very high figures. 
They say now, “We will not sell unless we get the 
figures we paid ” ; and as they are wealthy men who 
are not under any pressure of compulsion, they are 
saying, “We will hold on.” But the tenants are 
getting very troublesome, and ai-e beginning to be 
very restive. 

2652. In connection with the Act of 1909 the Com- 
mittee which sat in 1908 estimated the total cost of 
land purchase at about 160,000,000?. did they not ? — 
Yes. 

2653. Does that mean 160 millions of stock P — 
No. That was the actual selling value of the land, 
no matter whether you paid it in stock or in cash. 
They did not estimate anything for discount. That is 
what they considered the saleable value of all the land 
which was to be sold. We drew up — I think you have 
got the paper — estimates ourselves, of the value of the 
landed property in Ireland which was sold and which 
remained to be sold, and in a little sketch of the Irish 
Land Acts, which I have given you through the Secre- 
tary, I have given you a table on page 17 showing 
what has been done under the various Acts up to 
March 31, 1910. Column (a) shows the land actually 
sold and vested, that is, got rid of ; column (b) the 
land that is agreed to be sold, but is not yet vested 
— that means the arrears we have in our office; 
and column (c) gives an estimate of the agricultural 
land for which proceedings have not yet been insti- 
tuted. 

2654. Are the figures put against the purchase 
money, figures of cash or figui'es of stock ? — Of cash. 

2655. (The Bishop of Ross.) Your final total there 
is 202,657,434?. P— Yes. 

2656. From that of course you should deduct the 
amount of land that was Bold under the Acts of 1870 
and 1881 ? — It is all included in that amount. 

2657. I see that ; but when we want to get at the 
figures the Chah-man is looking for, must we not 
deduct 25 millions from the 202 millions in order to 
get at the value of the land that was purchased under 
the Acts of 1903-1909 P — In the upper part of the table 
you will see that I give the purchase money under the 
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Acts 1870-1896. the figure being 24.778.0467. — which 
is just under 25 millions. That leaves 177.S79.3887. 
fur the Acts of 1903-1909. but as you will see. the 177 
millions includes land that is not yet agreed to be sold. 
I may say with reference to that that there is a good 
deal of the land in column (cj which never will be sold, 
much of it being in the form of demesnes, which the 
owners do nut mean to sell, and also a great deal of 
land which is valued as agricultural land, will, for a 
variety of reasons, never come in under the Purchase 
Acts. S" I should say that the figure of 160,000,0007. 
which was estimated by the Runciman Committee is 
sound enough. 

265S. (Chairman.) Instead of the 177,879.3887. ? — 
Yes. 

2659. But the amount of stock to be created will 
be a great deal more than that ? — Not now ; you create 
stock at the face value. 

2660. (Mr. Huth Jackson.) Do they not get a bonus ? 
— Yes, they get a bonus on the new scale. 

2661. The value of the land still to lie dealt with 
is, according to these figures, S9, 481, 3297. ? — Yes. 

2662. Assuming that stock is taken at par, stock 
of that amount would have to be issued in respect of 
those sales as they came along? — Yes. 

2663. And there would have to be the bonus as 
well? — Yes. A bonus is to be paid on all that in 
addition. 

2664. Would that be five per cent. ? — The bonus 
now differs in every case, as you know. 

2665. What would it be on an average ? — I would 
estimate it at about seven per cent. 

2666. So you would have to add on another six 
millions to that? — Yes. certainly, 

2667. Then it looks as if there would be about 95 
millions of stock to be created? — I am sure there 
would be. 

2668. (Lord Pirrie.) But the figure we are now 
talking of includes the demesnes? — Yes. I do not 
think there will be the 89.006,0007. worth actually 
sold, but if every acre of agricultural land were sold 
then it would come to the 89 millions. I may say this 
as a warning, which also. I think, the Lord Bishop will 
perhaps appreciate, knowing as he does the local con- 
ditions — that there is a movement now which we find 
it very difficult to resist, and which we sometimes wish 
that the Government would give us some light and 
leading on ; that is the question of the sales of towns 
and of non-agrieultural holdings. There is great 
pressure being put upon us ; every day we get deputa- 
tions from all parts of Ireland asking us to include 
towns in the sales of estates. There are some cases 
in which Mr. Wyndham's Act of 1903 really does con- 
template the sale of these villages or towns. For 
instance, where an owner has a lai-ge property in a 
district, and that property includes in it a village or a 
small town, it is very difficult perhaps to know whether 
the occupiers of that village have farms, in fact most 
of them have farms outside the village and just live in 
the village. The idea was that these little town hold- 
ings should be included in the sale so that the landlord 
could get rid of his entire property and that you were 
not to leave on his hands, having disposed of his 
agricultural property, the little village or town that 
was really dependent upon it. But we are not anxious 
at present to undertake the sale of these towns for 
two or three reasons — one is that the sale of these town 
or village holdings is a much more complex and difficult 
matter than the sale of agricultural holdings. 

2669. (Chairman.) Could you bring it within the 
terms of the Act? — Yes, there is nothing in the Act to 
bar your making an advance upon a house in a town. 
The only limitation in the Act is that we are prevented 
ourselves from buying an estate which is not mainly 
agricultural or pastoral, that is, if the substantial 
portion of the property is a town or is not agricultural 
land, then we cannot buy it ourselves ; but that will 
not prevent the landlord from selling it if he sells it 
to Ins tenants. There have been two or three towns 
that we have put through. There is the town of 
Athenry in Galway, which is a town of about 800 


inhabitants. That has all been sold under the Land 
Acts. It was on a property in the Land Judge’s Court 
— Judge Ross’s Court. When the Land Judge sold to 
us this property, the owner said. “ I am not going to 
•• keep on ; I waut to get rid of this property, bnt I am 
“ only selling it with the town, and I want to clear 
the whole thing out." We did buy it. There is a 
bigger case, the town of Boyle, which is on the King- 
Harrnan Estate. The town of Boyle has been rather a 
warning to us, because it has given us a great deal of 
trouble. We found when we came to deal with it. that 
an extrordinary number of complications arose owing 
to sub-lettings. For example, the head landlord would 
make a lease, we will suppose, to some shopkeeper in 
the town of a certain area. This man may have built 
a certain number of houses on it, or he may have sub- 
leased to somebody else, with the result that we some- 
times found perhaps three or four or five leases one 
under the other. When we came to put the thing 
through, we had very great complication, because we 
could only make the advance to the tenant in occupa- 
tion, who perhaps was only a monthly tenant ; and then 
we had to arrange with the parties for the redemption 
of the whole series of middle interests that arose be- 
tween him and the superior interest. That meant great 
complication and difficulty, and so we are not at all 
anxious to proceed with that class of sale. 

2670. (The Bishop of Boss.) From the social point 
of view, when you have vested that house in the last 
of the row of tenants, is he very likely to keep the 
house in good order and good repair ? — We only make 
an advance of a very small amount. 

2671. I am putting it to you from an economic, 
general social point of view? — We found in a case in 
one of those towns, that he was not, and then we said, 
“ We will not make any advance to you at all.’’ 

2672. Finally, when that house in the course of 
thirty or forty years has to be rebuilt, is that occupier 
likely to be a man to rebuild that house ? — The Com- 
missioners will not sell — we are so very careful as to 
the security — to such a man for any price that we are 
convinced is not secured. What we do is. we require 
what we call a whole-term policy of insurance for the 
property if not fully secured. We say, “ You must 
" insure with a good insurance company, with a whole- 
“ term policy, that will last for the 6tH years.” In ad- 
dition to that, if we think it is a property that is 
likely to depreciate in other ways, we require collateral 
security. We require perhaps that the owner should 
lodge the purchase-money with the public trustee, and 
merely get the interest on it until a certain number of 
years have passed. We have a variety of other forms 
and methods of securing them collaterally. 

2673. (Chairman.) Take a town of the kind we have 
been speaking about ; what power of refusal have you 
in a case where the people are quite within the terms 
of the Act, and where a landlord and a tenant have 
agreed in accordance with the terms of the Act, and 
have come to you and asked you to declare that an 
estate ? On what ground can you refuse, if they are 
within the Act in every way ? — We have very great 
difficulty. Within the last month, I suppose half-a- 
dozen deputations have come up to me myself and to 
my colleagues, consisting of local members of Parlia- 
ment and leading men in the different localities, asking 
us to include these towns, or asking us why we do not 
propose to do so. I think myself we have reached a 
stage now in which it is a big matter of policy as to 
whether the Government should make up their mind 
and not leave it to us. Of course we are willing to 
carry out either policy, but we think that is perhaps 
a very much bigger matter than a great number of 
other matters, and one on which the Government should 
make up their mind. 

2674. (Lord Pirrie.) The Government cannot 
change an Act of Parliament, can they ? — It is possible 
that the Lord Lieutenant might by regulation say 
that although towns may be technically within it. he 
does not approve of it being done; then, of course, 
somebody may raise it in the courts, and say he has no 
power to make such a regulation. If that should prove 
to be the case, then you would have to legislate. I do 
not think you could well do it without legislation. 
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2675. There is no difficulty in the case of a very 
small village, is there ? — No. 

2676. If you take a little village of six or ten houses 
you could always do it ?— We always include those, hut 
it comes to quite a different matter when it is the case 
of a town of many hundreds of people. 

2677. In the case of small villages there is no diffi- 
culty, and they are taken in regularly and without any 
question ? — That is so. Within the last few weeks we 
have had applications made to us by Thurles, in Tip- 
perary ; that is a town of 5.000 inhabitants and that is 
a very different matter. It means that a very large 
amount of purchase-money would have to be advanced 
if we are to include Thurles. 

2678. (Chairman.) It sounds to me as if it would 
be quite within the terms of the law to treat the Act 
of 1903 as an Act for empowering you to enfranchise 
all the leaseholds in Ireland? — In the case of Boyle, 
which is a large town of over 4,000 people, the ques- 
tion was raised and brought before the courts as to 
whether it did come within the meaning of the Act, 
and whether we should include it. It was held judi- 
cially that it did come within and that they were 
entitled to buy. So I think, as Lord Pirrie says, you 
really require legislation now to alter it. 

2679. You cannot hold out beyond a certain point? 
— No. But we hold out so far as we can, for the 
simple reason that it so complicates our work and 
delays our work. As I have often said myself, we think 
that with these great arrears of cases that we have 
before us, we should be very slow in entering into a 
complicated matter of that kind until we have got rid 
of our arrears, at any rate. 

2680. (Mr. Ruth Jackson.) In no case could you, 
under the Act, include a town which is not part of a 
large estate, I suppose ? — No. 

2681. That limits it P — That does limit it ; but then 
we find that nearly all these towns do form part of 
such estates. 

2682. (Lord Pirrie.) That is so all over Ireland, 
practically ? — Yes, it is. 

2683. (Mr. Gladstone.) Could you give an estimate 
of the total value of these towns ? — No, I could not, 
because it comes to this, that if we really decide as a 
matter of power and policy that all towns of that kind 
were to be included, we should get nearly every town 
under that category. There is hardly a town in Ireland, 
except a place like Belfast or Dublin or Cork — but 
then those are big cities — which would not come under 
that category. The great majority of towns are all 
more or less parts of big agricultural estates. 

2684. So it would be an enormous sum ? — It would 
add very largely to the cost of land purchase. 

2685. (Chairman.) Which would knock out those 
estimates altogether? — Yes, it would, and for that 
reason we are not really contemplating their inclusion. 

2686. Was this point considered at all by the Com- 
mittee of 1908 ? — I think not. J 

2687. Has it been prominently brought before the 
Government ? — No, but I have myself mentioned it in 
conversation. 

2688. I think you have seen the evidence which was 
given before us by the secretary and accountant of 
your department ? — Yes. 

2689. I asked them questions on the subject of the 
restraints upon selling and sub-division ; you have 
power to prevent sub-division by a purchasing tenant, 
have you not? — Yes. We have a power to restrain 
sub-division and mortgaging, but we have no power to 
restrain alienation ; that is, a man is able to assign or 
alienate his lands to whom he pleases so long as he 
treats his farm as a whole, as he cannot cut it up. 
Very frequently, in fact every week or second week, 
bundles of applications are brought to me to sanction 
sub-divisions for a variety of reasons, a number of 
which we do sanction. The general rule that I apply 
is that, supposing a man brings a holding that might 
be sold under the Purchase Acts, and says, “ This hcdd- 
“ ing is a little bit unwieldy, it is rather too big, and I 
“ would like to sell it in two portions ” ; then, if I find 
that you can make two really good economic holdings 


out of which two families could live, as a rule we grant 
permission ; but we do not grant perm ission if he seeks 
to cut it so low as to create uneconomic tenancies. 

2690. In other words, you take good care that you 
do not allow sub-divison if it will weaken the security ? 
— Quite so. 

2691. You do allow it as long as you are satis- 
fied that it does not weaken the security ? — As a rule 
we allow it, keeping the holding to a fair size. 

2692. (Mr. Hath Jackson.) What does the pur- 
chasing tenant get from you as evidence of ownership 
in the case of sub-division ? Is it only an entry in a 
register of your own, or does he get a certificate ? — 
On getting permission in writing from the Land Com- 
mission to subdivide, he executes a Deed of Transfer 
which is registered in the Land Registry. 

2693. (Chairman.) As regards mortgaging, do you 
often allow mortgages ?— The rale about mortgages is 
that a man cannot mortgage without permission, for 
any sum exceeding ten times the annuity on the 
holding. Supposing the annuity is 20Z. a year, he can 
mortgage up to 200Z., but if he wishes to mortgage for 
a bigger sum than that, he has to get the permission 
of the Land Commission. A great number of applica- 
tions are made to get that permission. You some- 
times grant them if good reason is given. The reason 
may be that the man wants to raise the money for re- 
productive work which you clearly think would be for 
the benefit of the holding or of the security, and then 
you grant it. But we discourage it in any case where 
we think a man is getting into debt. Frequently a 
man buys a holding, and he has not the money to pay 
for it ; then he comes and says, “ May I mortgage it ? ” 
We discourage mortgages of that kind, because the 
man comes in then loaded up with debt. We say, “ If 
“ you have not got enough money to buy it without 
“ mortgaging, we prefer you did not buy it at all.” 

2694. In that way you could stop a sale, if a person 
came to you and said, “Will you let me hold some 
“ of the money on mortgage P ” — Yes, we could. 

2695. In the cases where they afterwards sell, of 
course you have to be notified, because you have to 
register the new owner? — Yes. The owner is regis- 
tered now compulsorily. The vesting order, that is, 
the agreement and the map, is sent up to the Registry 
of Titles in Dublin, where they keep a register of all 
the lands in Ireland, and it is entered on that register. 
Any further proceeding that is taken with regard to 
that property must be put on the register. 

2696. When they register the new owner, is the 
price that he has paid disclosed to you P Do you know 
what price he has paid? — No. When a new owner 
comes in, we have nothing to say to it ; it does not 
come before us. 

2697. Therefore, you would not know how much he 
had paid for it ? — No ; we only know in case he comes 
to us for permission to mortgage. 

2698. Therefore, you could not say in the case of 
holdings that have been purchased under the Act of 
1903, and subsequently sold, whether the tenant right 
had been practically sold for a large amount ? — No. 
We have no register at all of that, and we only know 
of it from our general connection with the property of 
the country. We, of course, hear of sales in that way, 
but we have no figures that would enable us to make 
an estimate. All we know is that of late years the 
price of tenant right has risen very considerably over 
a great part of Ireland. 

2699. It has P — Yes, undoubtedly. 

2700. Is that where they are still tenants P — No ; I 
use the words “ tenant right ” to mean their right as 
tenant purchasers. 

2701. In other words, it is the margin between the 
price they pay and the price that they can get in the 
market, or that they do get in the market? — Yes. 
They sell subject to the annuity, which is the price 
they paid. A man is paying an annuity of 20Z. a year 
for his holding ; he comes into the market and says, 
“I want to sell that holding subject to 20Z. a year; 
“ what will you give me for it P ” He gets then 200Z. or 
300Z., perhaps. 

2702. I understand there is no limitation on the 
size of the holding on which advances are made ? You 
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do not often have very large ones. I suppose ? — There 
is no limitation on size except price. There is a 
limitation on the amount we can advance. 

2703. That practically limits the size ? — Yes. 

2704. What have yon to do with congested estates ? 
— Congested estates within the nine counties that are 
now given over to the Congested Districts Board are 
intended to be dealt with by the Congested Districts 
Board, but all congested estates in the other twenty- 
two counties have to be dealt with still by us. I 
may say that a very large number of the congested 
estates in the nine counties have to be dealt with by 
us also. 

2705. The Congested Districts Board deals with a 
congested estate in the congested districts? — Yes. 

2706. But they do not deal with a congested 
estate outside the congested districts ? — No, and they 
do not deal with all the congested estates within the 
congested districts. 

2707. Under what circumstances can they send 
them over to you, as it were? — Under the Act of 1909 
no congested estate within the nine counties that arc 
within the jm-isdiction of the Congested Disti-iets 
Board can be sold to anybody except with the consent 
of the. Board ; that is. they have the first claim on the 
pui-ehase of such an estate. We had lodged before ns 
a very large number of applications for the sale of 
such estates in the congested districts, and we at first 
thought that the Congested Districts Board would take 
over all these estates and complete the purchase of 
them. But we find now that the Board apparently 
think they have quite enough to do with the estates 
offei'ed to themselves, and they have intimated to us in 
the case of most of these others that they would prefer 
that we went on and completed the sale. 

2708. (Lord Pirrie.) Of all these congested estates 
in the congested districts? — Of a great number of 
those estates. I may say roughly that the Congested 
Districts Board pi-efer to take over only the estates in 
which they can also take over a great deal of un- 
tenanted land for the eulai'gemeut of them. We are 
not in conflict with them ; indeed we are working quite 
amicably with them, but there is a matter of con- 
ti-ovei-sy between the two Boards, or rather tliei-e is 
this official difficulty: the Congested Districts Board 
natui-ally prefer to buy estates that they can do some- 
thing for, that they can leave better than they were — 
estates that comprise, or that happen to be near, ai-eas 
of untenanted land which they can use for the 
enlargement and improvement of the holdings on such 
congested estates. There are a large number of estates 
in the West of Ireland and in the South-west of Ireland, 
which are very badly congested, and badly intermixed, 
but which have no untenanted land near them that you 
can so pui-ehase and utilise. In these cases the ownei-s 
have lodged with us applications for the sale. We are 
constantly sending them over to the Congested 
Districts Board and asking them to take those estates 
and complete them, but, as a rale, the Boai-d say: 
“ No, we prefer not to touch them, and as they wex-e 
“ lodged with you, we pi-efer to leave them with you 
and so they give us pemussion whei-e we do not 
ask for it. 

2709. (Chairman.) What do you do in those cases? 
— These cases are causing us a great deal of trouble, 
and a gi-eat deal of hesitation and difficulty. The 
idea of the Act of 1903 was that we should not put 
through the sale of estates that were very bad. very 
poor, very miserable, and very wi-etcbed, without doing 
something for them ; but it is exceedingly difficxxlt to 
do anything for estates of that kind. I could name 
for you many estates, say, in the county of Galway and 
down on Connemara side, as well as other parts of 
Ix-elaud, whei-e you have the whole estate consisting of 
a very large number of small holdings, the rent of 
which would average two or three pounds a year, 
and in which the land is greatly intermixed. I have 
seen a holding myself where the rent would be 3/. 
a year, and that holding would be divided into twenty 
parts, and some of these pax-ts would be two miles 
away from other pai-ts. You can imagine the 
difficulty. I have seen a holding the separate bits of 
which would not be bigger than this xoom and they 


would be dotted all round the countiy, so the difficulty 
would l>e to discover where the holding is. 

2710. How does that arise? — It arises from a 
variety of reasons. Sometimes the tenant originally 
got one little bit. and then he purchased another little 
bit from somebody else who was selling it, in fact, he 
would buy it ixo matter whether it was adjacent to his 
laud or not. Then there were a good many historical 
reasons in the old days when they were holding more 
or less in common. 

2711. ( The. Bishop of Ross.) There were a lot of 
half -acre plots before the famine? — Yes. little plots of 
half an acre, or a quarter of an acre, that a man grew 
potatoes on, which were sold in the famine. In the 
cases I have just referred to. the man bought the 
tenant-right from some other tenant in a variety of 
ways. You cannot explain how it is that they are so 
divided up. but simply you find them there in that 
extraordinary way. 

2712. (Lord Pirrie.) That is more in the west of 
Ireland, is it not ? — I think it is altogether in the west 
of Ii-eland. These are cases which we are very anxious 
that the Congested Districts Board should take over, 
but tlxe Board are equally anxious that we ourselves 
should complete them. 

2713. (Chairman.) It is more their business than 
yours, is it not ? — So we think. 

2714. After all, you. as Estates Commissioners, do 
not want to put thx-ough the purchase of estates which 
consist largely of uneconomic holdings ? — No. 

2715. Because you are then only pei-petuating the 
mischief? — That is all. 

2716. If. as a matter of fact, you do sanction agree- 
ments for selling an estate of that kind, do you feel 
bound to undertake the improvement as soon as you 
have pm-chased ? — Yes. In some cases we have x-efused 
to declare these estates. There was one case known as 
Kinvara — an estate in Galway — which was offered to 
us, and we refused to declare it an estate. We said it 
is very badly intermixed. It consists of uneconomic 
holdings, and we did not think it ought to be declared 
an estate. That was taken before the Courts, and the 
Judicial Commissioner before whom it was argued 
decided that we were justified, aud that we wex-e right 
in refusing to declare it an estate. The same question 
was ultimately raised in another case, the Weir Estate, 
which also went before the Higher Courts — the Court 
of King’s Bench, and finally the Coux-t of Appeal in 
Ireland. They held that the previous decision in the 
Kinvara case was wrong, and that we were not justi- 
fied in refusing to deelax-e such an estate simply 
because the security was bad. So that we are in that 
difficulty now. 

2717. Under the Act you have powers of improving 
an estate, have you not? — We have, and we have spent 
a great deal of money and devoted a great deal of 
attention to the improvement of estates. As I have 
said, with congested estates outside the nine counties 
of the Congested Distx-icts Board, if we purchase them 
at all we have to improve them, and we have carried 
out a great deal of work in the way of pm-chasing 
untenanted land and enlarging holdings and building 
houses. 

2718. Have you not a fund for that purpose? — 
Yes; there was a fund that was devoted to it by 
Mi\ Wyndham in his Act — a fimd known as the 
Reserve Fund, which now is exhausted. That fund 
would have been veiy valuable and very useful in 
enabling ns to do a gx-eat deal of jjood for those small 
uneconomic holdings all over Ireland, and we had 
hoped to have made vex-y great use of that fund ; hut, 
uufox-tunately, when they came to the evicted tenants 
provisions in the Evicted Tenants Act, they put the 
financing of it on the same fund, with the result 
that the entire fund was almost eaten up by the 
evicted tenants. The figni-es are interesting, and I 
would like to hand them in to you, showing how that 
fund has been expended. That fund, which amounted 
roughly to about 250,0001. — it was originally 200,0001., 
but it grow to 250,0001. by adding the interest on it 
and so on — has been used up altogether on evicted 
tenants and on other purchasers. It has been spent in 
two ways. It has been expended in advances for the 
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improvement of holdings, such as building of houses 
and so on, which are repayable as part of the. tenant’s 
annuity ; and the rest of it has been expended in giving 
free grants which are not repayable. The total amount 
which has been sanctioned on these purposes — not alone 
of the Reserve Fund, but of other sums of money which 
have been afterwards added to it, on evicted tenants — 
comes to 2S6.478Z., and on other tenant purchasers 
to 131,0291. Of the sum which has been sanctioned 
on evicted tenants 80,9841. was sanctioned on advances 
which are repayable, and 205,4941. on free grants not 
repayable. In the case of purchasers who are not 
evicted tenants — these small people that we were speak- 
ing of, whose holdings we tried to improve — 83,9231. 
was sanctioned by wa}' of advances, and 47,1061. by 
way of free grants. The purposes that this money was 
sanctioned were roughly these : The biggest item in the 
case of advances to evicted tenants was the building 
and repair of houses. As you can see, an evicted 
tenant was a man who had been for a great number of 
years out of his holding. Probably he was put back 
upon his old holding, and the house on it had fallen 
down and disappeared, and then we could not put him 
back on the holding without building a new house for 
him. Then he was a man also who presumably had 
no property, and we had to give him a free grant to 
enable him to stock the land. Tou can easily conceive 
that a great deal of money went for these purposes. 
We spent money on drainage, fencing, and the amalga- 
mation of holdings, as well as in buying stock, imple- 
ments, seeds, and manure. It was easy enough to get 
rid of the money. 

2719. Tou are now, as I understand, in the position 
that the Courts have decided that you cannot refuse to 
declare a congested estate to be an estate, and you 
must put the purchase through? — We have a discre- 
tion which we Btill mean to stick to. We are the only 
authority that have the right to say what property is 
to be declared an estate ; no other body can interfere 
with us there. What has been held is that where the 
property, we will suppose, consists largely of zone 
cases, we have no business to refuse to declare that 
property an estate because we think it is not sufficient 
security for the advance, the Courts holding that, 
being zone cases, we were to presume they wei - e secure. 
In the Kinvara case I spoke of, we did refuse to de- 
clare the estate, though all the holdings on it were 
zone cases ; but although we refused to declare it — and 
successfully at the time — if that case came before us 
now, we should have to pass it. 

2720. The Congested Districts Board, if they chose, 
could compel a sale of that sort of estate, could they 
not? — Yes, they have compulsory powers of forcing a 
sale of estates where they want to relieve congestion ; 
and so have we. 

2721. Tou have, too? — Tes, outside of the Con- 
gested Districts Counties we have compulsory powers 
of purchasing congested estates or untenanted land 
for the relief of congestion. I will hand in a memor- 
andum, if you so desire, setting forth what that 
power is, the procedure, and the number of cases we 
have dealt with under it 

2722. If you please? — I may say that at present 
we are not forcing that part of our jurisdiction very 
much, because we think that, having regard to the 
very big arrears of cases before us, it is hardly fair for 
us to start in compelling people to sell when we cannot 
pay a great number of people who have agreed to sell 
already. We think it is desirable to get rid of our 
arrears before. 

2723. Besides, I suppose they are difficult cases, 
and would take a long time, and would delay consider- 
ably the other cases P — Quite so. I may also say that 
compulsory purchase, in our experience, is very expen- 
sive pin-chase. There are a great number of owners 
of property, especially in the west of Ireland, who 
would lie very glad to be “ compulsed,” as they say — 
to be forced to sell by compulsion. 

2724. How is the price fixed ? — In the first instance, 
we value it ourselves and we make an offer. If the 
owner accepts that offer of course the thing goes 
through all right ; but he has the right to appeal on 
law and on price to the Judicial Commissioner. There 


are certain provisions given under which he can appeal 
on law ; for example, if he says, “ The sale of this pro- 
“ perty that you propose to purchase compulsorily 
“ would interfere with some other property of mine”- 
or, “Tou are going to take from me some of my 
“ demesne land or some of my home farm ” — there are 
a variety of reasons set forth. He can say, “ I appeal 
“ against your proposition to take my land compel- 
“ sorily ” ; and then he can appeal to the Judicial 
Commissioner, and from the Judicial Commissioner he 
can appeal to the Court of Appeal in Ireland. In the 
matter of price, if he objects to the price we offer him, 
he can appeal to the Judicial Commissioner; and the 
Judicial Commissioner, with whatever help he wishes 
to get, takes evidence, sends his own valuers, and then 
revises our price and fixes what he considers to be the 
fair price of the land to the owner. That is a very 
important provision. A great deal of trouble and 
controversy has come up in Ireland on that, as people 
do not always realise the difference between paying an 
owner the value of his property to the purchaser and 
the value of his propex-ty to the ownei- himself. If you 
take land by voluntary sale you would pay an owner 
only the value of it to you, but if you take it by com- 
pulsion you must pay him the value of it to him ; and 
they ax-e often two vex-y diffex-ent valvxes. 

2725. We wex-e told about the system of the collec- 
tion of the annuities, and I think we need not go over 
that again. We gathered from the evidence given by 
the Secx-etax-y and the Accountant that the collection is 
vex-y satisfactory, aixd that you do not have much in 
the way of arx-ears ? — That is so. 

2726. There is no reason to suppose that that will 
not continue, I take itP — No; I think that we may 
anticipate that it will continue quite satisfactorily.. 
The only thing that would throw any doubt upon it 
would be any great change in the economic conditions 
of the countx-y; if, for instance, there was a great 
slump ixx prices or anything of that kind, such as hap- 
pened in 1879 — of course, there might be some danger 
then. I myself, looking to the future, am rather 
inclined to think that there will be an appreciation of 
prices rather than a slump of prices ; I think agx-icxxl- 
txn-al pi-ices are much nxox-e likely to contimxe rising. 

2727. In that ciise you will not have many tlxix-d- 
tenn x-ents to fix, will you ? — No, I should say not. 

2728. Are you having axxy third-tex-nx rents yet? — 
Yes; I think about 300 or 400 applications have been 
made, but only very few of them have been adjudicated 
on. I do xxot know what the result of those will be. 1 
saw myself that some of them were reduced by a cer- 
tain amount, but I imagine there were special circum- 
stances in those cases. 

2729. Where an application was made for the" 
adjxxdication of a third-term rent, if you came to the 
conclusion that the x-exxt ought to be x-aised, could you 
raise itP — Tes, you could. I have myself, in my own 
day, raised the rents — I must say in vex-y few cases,, 
but I have x-aised rents. 

2730. You have power to do so? — Yes ; the provi- 
sioxxs of the Act ax-e to fix a fair x-ent, and that will 
include oxxe up or one down. 

2731. Has the landlox-d power to come and ask for 
a x-evision P — Yes. 

2732. So if thex-e was a very distinct rise of prices 
and second-term x-ents wex-e really too low, the land- 
lord could come and ask you to fix third-texm rents ? — 
Undoubtedly. I was myself for a great number of 
years engaged in the fixing of fair rents before I be- 
came an Estates Commissioner. I had a vei-y wide 
experience all over Ireland of fixing fair rente, and 
I have known a good many cases whex-e the landlord 
himself has applied to have the rent x-aised. That is 
easily under-stood. There are cases where some old 
lease has dropped oixt at a vex-y low x-ent, and the 
owner would bring it in and desire to get it raised ; in 
some cases, of coux-se, he has got it x-aised, but I would 
not suppose vex-y much. 

2733. I suppose yoxx would not anticipate that the 
cost of future land purchase would be likely to be 
much raised or much diminished by any change in 
px-icee ? — I do not. 

2734. In the paper that you have handed in, you 
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make some remarks about the future of land purchase : 
vou consider that Ireland without the assistance of 
British credit could not undertake the providing of the 
funds for laud purchase? — I am very clear on that. 
If you were to carry on land purchase it would be, at 
least, in my view, impossible to carry it on except by 
the present method. If you throw it on an Irish body, 
as I point out, you would swamp that body from the 
beginning ; yon would destroy their credit if you were 
to throw fifty or sixty millions on them to be raised on 
Irish credit. 

2735. Supposing the money was raised by the help 
of British credit, might an Irish body undertake the 
obligation as regards the bonuses ? — I think an Irish 
body would be very loth to do that ; they would say, 
•• This is part of the scheme.” 

2736. But that would not break their backs ? — No, 
it would not : but they would make a veiy strong fight, 
and they would say, “ This bonus was the one thing we 

were told we should get, in fact, all the Acts have 
recognised that we are to get the bonus.” You know 
there is no limitation of the bonus in the Act of 
1909. 

2737. Certainly the landlord must get the bonus, 
but it does not follow that the British Government 
should continue to pay it ? — That is so. 

2738. (Mr. Blender.) As further land is sold and 
more money would be needed for the puipose, the 
administration charges would correspondingly in- 
crease, would they not? — My idea now is that the 
administration charges are not likely to increase in 
future, for this reason, that there is a limitation. The 
National Debt Commissioners say that we are never 
limited for money, but you must remember that for 
the last two years we have been limited, because they 
only sanction the advance of five millions a year in 
cash, and we cannot go beyond that, no matter how 
rapidly we proceed. The way that is worked is this — 
and this brings you to a very important question that 
we have not touched on yet. I mean about the priority 
regulations. The priority regulations under the Act of 
1909 provide that of that five millions a year, two 
millions a year are to go to direct sales on the cash 
list and another two millions are to go to sales where 
the landlord is willing to take half stock and half cash. 
That makes four millions. The fifth million then is 
divided into two portions, half of which comes to the 
Estates Commissioners to enable them to carry on 
the sales of estates to themselves, which they sub- 
sequently re-sell to tenants, and the other half goes 
to the Congested Districts Board to enable them to 
purchase estates. 

2739. (Chairman.) What five millions is it you are 
speaking of ? — That is the five millions cash which the 
National Debt Commissioners give us each year now. 

2740. You are not limited to that, are you? — Yes, 
we are limited to that. 

2741. Under the Act of 1909 ? — No, it is not in the 
Act; the Act puts no limitation, but the Treasury 
have made regulations providing that. 

2742. Have they made formal regulations ? — The 
way it is done is that the Treasury have agreed that 
the National Debt Commissioners shall give five 
millions in cash each year, and no more. 

2743. That was stated in 1903 in Parliament, but 
it has never been formally laid down, has it ? — It has, 
and we have been strictly limited to that the last 
two years. 

2744. Since the Act of 1909 ? — Yes, and when we 
are strictly limited, we cannot draw beyond that. 
This last year we could have advanced a great deal 
more if we had got the money. 

2745. You could ? — Yes ; we are limited by that five 
millions a year. 

2746. (Mr. Plender.) This expenditure which is on 
the Yote, must in the aggregate tend to increase as 
further advances are made, because such expenditure 
includes the Land Purchase Aid Fund and the excess 
stock? — I misunderstood you. What I meant was 
that it would not increase the expenditure on the 
machinery of the Act so far as the cost of the Land 
Commissioners and of the Estates Commissioners goes. 
The additional charges, such as the Bonus Fund, the 


Land Purchase Aid Fund, the excess stock, and all 
that kind of thing, will, of course, increase. 

2747. Is it your idea that for all time, whatever be 
the political changes which may take place, such 
increased charges arising on the administration of the 
Land Commission should fall upon the British Ex- 
chequer? — Yes. but I would like to qualify it. I do 
not say that it is going to increase for all time, because 
when we get rid of the 30 millions that we have 
in arrear, there will be no further increase for excess 
stock, as all future payments, after that, will be 
made in stock which require no excess stock. 
As regards the Land Purchase Aid Fund, that is the 
Bonus Fund, that will go on until you get probably to 
the end of it, which I think was estimated as reaching 
a sum altogether of about 16 millions, but probably it 
will cost you nearer IS millions, having regard to "the 
fact that you float the stock at a discount. It is quite 
possible, as the chairman suggested, that that may be 
put upon an Irish Fund, if it were thought desirable. 
But it is a charge on the Imperial Exchequer which 
I think they are bound to meet, in fact they have 
agreed to do so, which is to find the cost of the excess 
stock up to the limit of the arrears that we had entered 
into before the passing of the Act of 1909 ; that could 
not, I think, he transferred from the Imperial Ex- 
chequer. 

2748. ( The Bishop of Boss.) Was not the same 
obligation undertaken by the Act of 1903 with regard 
to the 12 millions of the bonus? — Well, yes. 

2749. It was distinctly put forward us an Imperial 
charge, was it not? — It was said in the debates that 
this was to be a sum which the Imperial Government 
was to advance for the purpose of furthering and aiding 
land purchases. It was always understood that that 
was so. 

2750. That was the general idea, was it? — I think 
Mr. Wyndham stated it. 

2751. That 12 millions of money was given for the 
pacification of Ireland? — Yes. 

2752. (Lord Pirrie.) Was it limited to five years? 
—No. 

2753. (The Bishop of Boss.) It was the 12 per cent, 
which was limited to the five years, was it not ? — The 
percentage was fixed at 12 per cent, for the first five 
years, after which the Treasury had the power to revise 
the percentage. 

2754. (Mr. Hath Jackson.) That limitation of 5 mil- 
lions a year only applies to cash, does it ? — That is all. 

2755. So that in the case of any sales where you 
can issue stock you can go to an unlimited amount ? — 
We did pay out 74 millions or 7} millions in the past 
year ; 5 millions of that was in cash and the remainder 
in stock. 

2756. (Mr Adams.) You could really issue 10 mil- 
lions a year if you pay half in stock? — Yes. 

2757. (Chairman.) Your remark in your paper 
seems to suggest that if there were an Irish Parliament 
and an Irish Government, your department and the 
land commission would have to remain an Imperial 
department under the Imperial Government? — That 
is so. 

2758. Within what time do you think it might be 
possible to complete land purchase in Ireland, provided 
you were given an adequate establishment ? — I think 
that we ought to get rid of the great arrears of our 
ofiice within four or five years going on at the rate we 
propose to go now, provided we get the money, or 
provided we get enough of owners to take stock. Then 
having got rid of that, the remainder of purchase in 
Ireland, supposing it came to 60 millions or 70 millions 
as the ease may be, would be a stock transaction, and 
there is no reason why you could not get it out at the 
rate of 8 millions or 10 millions a year. So I say that 
in ten or twelve years’ time I see no reason why you 
could not complete the whole thing. 

2759. Do you think it would be legitimate to fix a 
date beyond which agreements could not he brought to 
you 8— That might have a very good effect in hurrying 
them up. 

2760. It might drag on for an indefinite time if you 
are to wait till people choose to come in? — I think 
myself that, eventually, if you find that all sales by 
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voluntary effort stop, a very strong pressure will be 
put on them to adopt compulsion for the purpose of 
clearing out the remaining owners. I think that is 
almost certain to come. 

2761. (Mr. Blender.) Still, the administration ma- 
chinery must continue, even if the land is sold, until 
the annuities are paid by the purchasing tenants ? — 
The collection of annuities will have to continue, but 
that will require, comparatively speaking, a very small 
body; it will not require a great machinery such as 
we have now. I imagine that a body which would not 
cost one -fifth of that would be quite sufficient. 

2762. (Mr. Hath Jackson.) Tom- duties would be 
completed then, I presume P — They would, except that 
for a long time there would be work for some of ns in 
connection with questions about mortgaging and about 
sub-division, and a great variety of minor points would 
always require somebody there to look after them. But 
I would say that the greater part of our duties would 
vanish with the completion of land purchase in twelve 
years, or certainly at the very most, fifteen. 

2763. There might be a certain advantage in fixing 
it, because, as under the Act of 1909 landlords must 
take stock, they are probably less inclined to Bell than 
they were before ? — That is so. 

2764. Therefore that might delay the bringing in 
of agreements ? — I think so. I think we are now not 
particularly anxious to have any compulsion or anything 
of that kind, for the simple reason that for some years 
all our energies will be filled up in getting rid of these 
arrears ; but when we get to the end of these arrears, 
in four or five years’ time, then, unless purchase is 
hurried on in some way, of course the gx-eater part of 
our establishment will have to be dissipated again, and 
the thing will drag along for an interminable period. 
So I think it would be well perhaps to fix a date. 

2765. (The Bishop of Boss.) The fixing of n five 
years’ limit for the 12 per cent, bonus has affected it, 
has it not? — It had a very extraordinary effect. It 
brought in 20 millions of property in the last year, and 
in the last week it brought in millions. 

2766. That was the last week before November 1, 
1908 P— Yes. 

2767. You extended the time, I think, for two weeks, 
did you not P — The time for the bonus was eventually 
extended, but the people did not well know it. All 
the pressure came before November 1. It was really 
a most remax-kable sight to come into our office in the 
last few days of October of that year. You found 
people sitting on every step of the stairs of our office, 
stamping on their agreements the record numbers 
assigned to their estates. 

2768. (Chairman.) It was like a run on a bank? — 
Just like that. You saw cabs driving up with boxes 
filled with bundles of agreements, just to get them in 
before the doors closed. 

2769. I see you mention in your paper that the 
Estates Commissioners sometimes act as mediators 
between landlords and their tenants ; in what way can 
you come between them as mediators? — There have 
been a good many cases whei - e we have been informed 
by the landlords, but generally by the tenants, that 
they have tried to come to terms and they cannot 
agree, and asking us to come in and mediate between 
them. In the case of certain big estates we have done 
so. We have done so, for instance, in the case of one 
or two very big ones in Galway — we have done so in 
various parts of Ireland, in fact. We have gone down 
to the districts, and that has enabled us to get together 
the representatives of the tenants, and the landlord 
and his agent, and to debate the question out with 
them. Having heard what each had to say, we have 
shown what the effect of purchase would be if the land- 
lord sold. He may say, “I am willing to sell on 
twenty-three or twenty-four years’ purchase,” and the 
tenants may say, “ We are only willing to give twenty 
years’ purchase.” We work it out for them, and we say to 
the tenants, “If you give twenty-one ortwenty-one-and 
“ a-half years’ purchase,” as the case may be. “it will 
“ mean such-and-such a reduction to you on your old 
“ rents ” ; we tell the landlord the same — that he will 
get so much, and that if he invests that money at a 
certain rate in investments which we think will be as 


good, or as well secured — in 4, or 4£, or 4 A per cent 
investments — then he will get as good a return as or 
a better return for his money, than he was getting ont 
of his rents. Very frequently when we get alongside 
of them and talk it out with them, they agree ; they 
say, “ All right, we will agree at a certain figure.” The 
whole thing goes on quite smoothly. We have settled 
very treublesome cases by that process. 

2770. Is the difficulty in arriving at an agreement 
between landlord and tenant always due to questions 
of pounds, shillings, and pence ? — No. 

2771. Are there other considerations ? — Yes. In 
the Galway case, for instance, they had practically 
agreed to the terms of sale as regards the price, but we 
had a deputation of them come up to our office in 
Dublin, and the whole thing was narrowed down to a 
question of sporting rights. The tenants said, “ If we 
“ buy our holdings and get rid of the landlord, we 
“ want to get rid of all bailiffs and game-keepers, and 
“ agents, and other people, who will come round 
“ worrying us.” They were afraid thal if the sportin' 
rights remained in the landlord, he would have his 
game-keepers and other representatives always coming 
over their land and looking out for any infraction of 
the law, and prosecuting them. In that particular 
case, unfortunately for the owner, his agent, who was 
not, perhaps, as far-sighted as he might have been, did 
prosecute a few of them a month or two before the 
time for signing the agreements, and they were rankling 
under the remembrance of this prosecution, and they 
resolved not to buy the estate at all subject to those 
sporting rights. Now, after three or four years have been 
spent in discussing and arguing over these questions, 
they have finally come to the agreement to leave the 
matter to us, and to let us take over the sporting rights. 
We have told them what we will do — that we will re-let 
the sporting rights to the owner, but that we will see 
that nothing happens in the way of annoyance. 

2772. In the majority of cases where a great land- 
lord sells, does he generally retain the sporting rights ? 
— In most parts of the country he prefers to l-etain the 
sporting rights, especially if he has a big demesne, and 
he keeps the demesne. Of coui-se, the sporting rights 
are a very important matter to him then, and he wishes 
to keep his sporting rights. As a rule, in those cases, 
the tenants do notl object, or they very seldom object 
to the owner keeping them ; but they often object to 
his having the right to dispose of them to some out- 
sider. As long as he stays on and lives there in his 
demesne, they are generally quite willing to let him 
have the sporting rights. 

2773. Are there other reasons of sentiment or 
interest which prevent landlords from selling? Do 
you find cases in which a landlord objects to sell 
simply on sentimental grounds ? — There are some land- 
lords who still like to have the position of being land- 
lords over large bodies of tenants, as they think it 
gives them a social position; but that is gradually 
getting less and less operative. I think a good many 
of them are now realising that they are in a far happier 
position if they are living in the middle of people from 
whom they have not to collect any rents, and so have 
not the constant rent trouble. 

2774. And if they can have their shooting all the 
same P — That is so. 

2775. Many people only care for the country for 
the sake of the shooting? — Yes. I think myself that 
more might be done in the way of the preservation of 
sporting rights, even by the tenants. Where the 
tenants themselves purchase their holdings with the 
sporting rights. I would like to see greater efforts made 
by them to combine and preserve the game, became 
they could make a good deal of money for themselves 
by leasing the sporting rights. That is being done in 
a good many places, and a good many tenants here 
and there are combining to preseiwe the game over 
their lands, letting it then for terms of years to some- 
body who will pay them a rent for it, which will go to 
relieve them in the payment of their annuities. I think 
in the West of Ireland these sporting rights may Ice a 
very valuable property. 

t 2776. (Mr. Huth Jachson.) Earlier on in your 
evidence you mentioned mortgages ; when a purchaser 
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mortgages his property, how far does that mortgage 
affect the claim which the Estates Commissioners 


have ? — Our claim has priority. Ho matter how much 
he mortgages he does not interfere with our right to 
come first. 

•2777. Turning now to the liability of Great Britain 
in regard to land purchase, allowing for the interest 
that is collected from the tenant, and assuming that 
all that interest is coming in. the liability of Great 
Britain is even at the present moment very consider- 
able. is it not ? — Yes. 

277 S. To what extent, do you think, that will 
amount when the whole of the land is sold ? — If you 
take it that 150 millions, we will suppose, will cover 
the whole thing, the liability means that Great 
Britain has to pay the interest on the stock that will 
have to be issued for the purpose of raising that sum. 
That stock is secured in the first instance on the annui- 
ties paid into the Land Purchase Fund from Irish 
tenant purchasers. Then, secondly, comes the security 
of the Guarantee Fund, which stands behind those if 
they do not pay. If the Guarantee Fund fails, then 
the Consolidated Fund of Great Britain has to pay 
the interest on the stock. 

2779. What I want to find out rather is. what in 
your opinion would be the ultimate liability on the 
Consolidated Fund in respect of that 150 millions, 
assuming that the tenants all pay and assuming that 
the Development Grant is available ? — I do not think 
there would be any ; if the tenants all pay I see no 
liability on the Imperial Exchequer. 

2780. (The Bishop of Ross.) Mr. Huth Jackson is 
referring. I suspect, both to the bonus and to the 
excess stock? — I think myself that the probabilities 
are that the bonus, when all is sold, will come to 
about It? millions. 

2781. (Mr. Huth Jackson.) And the excess stock, 
too ? — Ho, the bonus itself. If it comes to It! millions 
that means 16 millions in cash. You must remember 
that the bonus all through has to be paid in cash, not 
instock. 

27s2. So you should add another 15 per cent, on to 
that, should you not ? — Whatever the rate you could 
raise the money for. It may come to 18 millions by 
the time you have gone through with it. 

2783. So the charge upon the general Exchequer 
might be the interest and the amortisation of about IS 
millions of money ? — That is for the bonus ; but then 
in addition to that. I take it. you also wish to refer to 
the amount that has to he paid on the agreements 
that are lodged with us that would have to be financed 
at the old rate. 

2784. What does a tenant get when he buys ? — He 
gets the fee. 

2785. Does he get anything in the shape of a paper ? 
— No. We have reduced it to the simplest form we 
can now. The agreement he enters into is filled up so 
as to contain full particulars of the sale. I have here 
a copy of the agreement. This agreement is stamped 
on the back, and then it is fiated that this agreement 
is to vest the holding in the tenant in accordance with 
the provisions. That then is sent to the Registry of 
Titles, and the necessary particulars are extracted 
from it for the purpose of registering the tenant pur- 
chaser as owner. 

2786. (Chairman.) Then it i-eally serves as a title 
deed ? — Yes, it serves as a certificate and as a security 
for the annuity. 

2787. (MV. Huth Jackson.) It serves for both pur- 
poses ? — Yes. 

2788. (The Bishop of Boss.) WTien did you drop 
the system of vesting-orders and adopt this system ? — 
Since I became Commissioner we have always adopted 
this form, but some of the previous Commissioners 
used to adopt first a conveyance and then a vesting- 
order. 

2789. A parchment? — -Yes. That has been all 
dropped ; we think it is unnecessary. 

2790. (Chairman.) Apparently you do not have a 
map of the holding attached to that agreement ? — No. 
not on that. There is a map of the holding marked on 
the 6-inch Ordnance sheet which is copied on to 
the Maps of the Registry of Titles. If there is any 
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change in the sub-division of the holding, or anything 
of that kind, that has to be entered on the Register, so 
that any purchaser could always find the position of 
the holding. 

2791. (The Bishop of Ross.) Then also if there is a 
mortgage, it has no legal effect if it is not registered ? 
— That is so. 

2792. (MV. Pleader.) Is registration universal 
throughout Ireland ? — It is compulsory in the case of 
these purchases from us ; it other cases it is becoming 
practically universal, as it is found very much easier to 
deal with land when it is on the register. It ought to be 
universal, because it greatly facilitates dealing with 
the land. 

2793. (Mr. Adams. ) In regard to the 89 millions in 
the table on page 17 of your short sketch of the Irish 
Land Acts, I understand that represents an outside 
figure ? — Quite so. 

2794. The probable figure I understood to be 60 or 
70 millions ? — That is what is generally assumed. You 
know it is very difficult to arrive at an accurate figure. 
We do not know exactly how much Land will not come 
in. and on the other hand we do not know what addi- 
tional land that is not agricultural land may come in. 

2795. But that does represent what yon consider to 
he an outside figure ? — That is so. 

2796. And the probable figure you think is a good 
deal less ? — Considerably less — somewhere about 60 
millions. 

2797. Then to that, of course, has to be added the 
whole of the bonus money? — Yes. the whole of the 
bonus money on that 60 millions. 

2798. Yon have not got a figure worked out, have 
you. as to what the whole thing will cost ; I mean in- 
cluding bonus and the loss on the flotation ? — No ; it 
could only be a guess. 

2799. But you have not got an estimate of it ? — 
No. except what yon may get by adding together these 
figures. At the outside it would be 89 millions, and 
taking the probabilities it would cost, say, 60 millions, 
to complete the matter ; if it costs 60 millions, the 
bonus will take, say, whatever 7 per cent, of 60 
millions will come to. If it is a bigger sum than 60 
millions, of course it will be a larger bonus fund too. 

2800. Then you take also the annual loss ? — Quite 
so, on flotation. 

2S01. With regai'd to the question of the towns, 
could you say what the purchase of Athenry involved 
in cost, roughly ? — I cannot say now, but I could easily 
furnish it to you. 

2802. If you please; it would give some idea of 
what a town of that size would cost? — I can send you 
in a memorandum giving the cost of the purchase of 
Athenry and also the cost of the purchase of Boyle, 
which are the two leading towns that have been sold. 

2803. That would be very useful. I presume it 
meant everything, shops, houses, and all ? — Yes, the 
whole town absolutely included. 

2S04. (Chairman.) In preparing that memorandum, 
would yon also give ns the population in each case ? — 
Yes, I shall. 

2805. (Mr. Adams.) Am I right in undei-standing 
that if an estate falls partly within a town, even 
within a city like Belfast, provided that the larger 
part of the estate is agricultural and does not fall 
within the town, the law allows you to deal with the 
whole estate? — That is so; for example, an owner 
may have a certain number of tenants in a town mixed 
up here and there, and he may include all those in 
his estate, but the other houses in the town would 
not come in at all. 

2506. That would affect sections driven into large 
towns like Coi-k ? — Quite so. 

2507. On the general question you take quite 
a hopeful view as to the solvency of land purchase? 
—I do. 

2808. You do not have the fear which some people 
express of a strike against rents ? — I have no fear at all 
about that. I think the Irish tenant purchaser, as 
indeed was the Irish tenant fanner, is the best rent 
payer you can get anywhere. I do not know how it 
was that the Irish tenant farmer got such a bad 
reputation as a rent payer, hut really he was a very 
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good i-ent payer when you come to consider every- 
thing. 

2809. You drew attention to the fact that there 
was an increase in the value of tenant right ; is that 
increase in the value of tenant right due to, or a 
measure of, the increased security, do you think? — 
It is, very largely, and it is also due to the fact 
that undoubtedly agricultural values are rising in 
Ireland of recent years. 

2810. So that the security generally in favour 
of land purchase is rising as far as you can 
judge ? — Yes. 

2811. When you deal with this question of the 
future of land purchase, you say that British funds 
practically must be used for the further development of 
land purchase ? — For the raising of the funds, I mean. 

2812. Have you any suggestion to make as to the 
security which in turn could be given by an Irish 
representative body; have you any scheme, I mean? — 
Do you mean, if land purchase was still to go on. 

2813. Yes; as I understand your view of the 
matter, you think that this should Ire left in charge 
of the Imperial Exchequer P — The raising of the 
money certainly. 

2814. Then the question arises, what security in 
turn can be given in respect of this large matter if you 
have an Irish Assembly controlling Irish affairs ? Do 
yon think that the British Exchequer must have the 
control ultimately of some Irish funds ? — I think so, 
otherwise how are you to deal with the large sums of 
money that have been advanced ? They must continue, 
at least I assume they must, on some security which 
the British Exchequer has control of. I cannot 
conceive a system which would abolish all that security 
which now depends upon the Guarantee Fund for the 
payments from the Imperial Exchequer to Irish local 
puiposes. If you abolish that, then there is no bulwark 
between the British Exchequer and the payments by the 
Irish tenant purchaser. Now there is a bulwark be- 
tween them in the Guarantee Fund. But I assume that 
that will continue, and if that Guarantee Fund con- 
tinues, you will have the same security from the raising 
of the Fund up to the limit certainly of 160 millions. 

2S15. Assuming that you had an Irish Exchequer 
as well as a British Exchequer, would that Guarantee 
Fund be an Irish fund ? — It is an Irish fund that is 
supplied from the British Exchequer. 

2816. At the present time ? — Yes. 

2817. But what I am speaking of is what is likely 
to occur in the case of future arrangements ? — If you 
supplied nothing from the British Exchequer to Ireland, 
I grant you then your Guarantee Fund would disappear 
and your bulwark would disappear. 

2S18. Do you think any bulwark is necessary P — 
Although I have the greatest belief in the honesty and 
paying power of the Irish tenant purchasers, still I do 
think that a Guarantee Fund is a very real security, in 
fact it is a security which the Irish payer always has 
in his mind. The local bodies in Ireland, the county 
councils and others, knowing that, it makes them look 
upon non-paying tenants as a very objectionable class. 
They come to me over and over again to ask us to give 
them the names of non-paying tenants, that they may 
put pressure on them, because they know that if those 
men do not pay it will be the ratepayers who will have 
to pay. I think if you took away that bulwark you 
would take away a very real security. 

2819. Do you think that land purchase has improved 
the economic position of the agricultural community ? 
— Yes, very much ; I am veiy clear on that. 

2820. Do you think it has helped also the question 
of the extension of tillage ? — Yes, I think it has. The 
extension of tillage is perhaps not so rapid as we had 
hoped, but I think it is steadily coming. I do think 
that in a few years’ time you probably will have quite 
a different system of agriculture earned on in Ireland, 
that the people will realise that they should devote 
themselves to such forms of agriculture as will be 
specially suitable to the nearness of this big English 
market, and that they will try to produce things that 
require to be produced near your market rather than 
things that can be as easily produced thousands of 
miles away. 


2521. Do you think that where land purchase has 
taken place there is a visible improvement in the value 
of agricultural land? — Yes, undoubtedly. It is also 
quite evident to me that land purchase has raised the 
standard of living of the people. There are districts 
that I was familiar with twenty years ago, and I can 
remember- the condition of the people then. When I 
visit those places now, it is perfectly evident to me that 
the standard of living of the people has very greatly • 
increased. They dress better, their houses are better, 
and they are in every way more solvent. 

2522. So that you have generally got a better 
security? — You have, very much better. They would 
be very disinclined now to do anything by which they 
would lose their holdings. Unless a man has really 
broken down for some other reason, he will do his very 
best to pay his annuity aitd keep in possession. 

2823. (The Bishop of Boss.) The Guarantee Fund 
at present is substantially an Irish fund ? — It is. 

2824. Under the control of Dublin Castle and the 
Lord Lieutenant ? — These payments are made iuto the 
office of the Treasury Remembrancer, so it is under 
his control really. 

2825. In Dublin? — In Dublin. 

2826. The Irish licence duties are collected in 
Ireland ? — Quite so. 

2827. And they are paid into the Treasury Remem- 
brancer in Dublin ? — Yes. 

2828. And then the Remembrancer has them in 
chai-ge, as it were, there? — Yes. 

2829. When they are nut wanted for financing land 
purchase, they are paid orrt under the order of the 
Lord Lieutenant back to the local bodies ? — Through 
the Local Government Board. 

2830. Under a Home Rule system would you not 
have the vei-y same thing continue ? — So I assume. 

2831. Even though we had a very complete Home 
Rule system, there would not be anything particularly 
objectionable in having a Treasury officer in Ireland 
representing the Treasury, would there ? — No ; I think 
it would be necessary. 

2832. An officer to whom these sums would be 
paid ? — Yes. 

2833. But that would not necessitate the British 
Treasury having all the Custom House officers, and all 
the Excise officers, and all the other officers of the 
country under their direct control ? — No, certainly not. 

2834. These officers could bring in the money 
Quite so. 

2835. And then once it had got into the hands of 
the Treasury Remembrancer, it would serve all the 
purposes of the Guarantee Fund ? — Quite so, so long 
as you are able to gather, all together into the hands 
of one officer who has the control of its distribu- 
tion. 

2836. So from that point of view you do not see 
any difficulty about an Irish authority having the 
charge of the Excise in Ireland ? — No, I do not. 

2837. And still having perfect security for land 
purchase, just as you have at present ? — Quite so, 
granted the conditions mentioned. 

2838. You have taken a great interest apart from 
your position as Estates Commissioner, and at an 
earlier time as a rent-fixing Commissioner, in the 
social, economical, and industrial development of the 
country, I believe ? — Yes. 

2839. And you are connected with several Societies 
that have that object ? — Yes. 

2840. You might mention some of those Societies, 
perhaps ? — I was for a great number of years Secretary 
of the Statistical and Social Enquiry Society, and I 
was President of that Society for some years. I have 
taken a general interest in all Irish economic move- 
ments in that way. I was with Mr. Spring Rice, 
Secretary to Sir James Allport’s Royal Commission on 
the general development of Ireland’s railways, its water 
systems, its harbours, and so on; then I have been a 
member of a Committee on Forestry, in fact, I have 
been mixed up in most inquiries connected with the 
economic development of the country. 

2841. Do you take the view that one of the great 
advantages of a Home Rule Government to Ireland 
would be the development of the resources of the 
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was issued by your Department. First, as to the 
sources of information, before we come to the tables 
themselves; I understand that your main sources of 
information are the port and harbour authorities and 
the shipping companies? — (Mr. Butler.) That is so. . 

2866. Have you any statutory power of obtaining 
this information? — None whatever. 

2867. Therefore, it is all given voluntarily ? — Purely 
voluntarily. 

2868. Have you prescribed certain rules and certain 
forms to these authorities, according to which they are 
to make returns to you ? — Yes. We supply them with 
forms specially suited for each port. Some ports have 
trade that is not common to the other ports, and, 
therefore, we have adapted these fonns to suit the 
trade of each port. We supply them with forms for 
articles exported, and also with fonns for articles 
imported. 

2869. Do you consider that you have covered the 
whole ground, and that the returns you obtain 
practically represent all that comes into and all that 
goes out from Ireland ? — To within less than 2 per- 
cent., yes. 

2870. Do you, as a matter of fact, get returns as 
regards the same articles from both the port and 
harbour authorities and the shipping companies some- 
times ? — No. 

2871. Where you employ the one do you not employ 
the other ? — No. 

2872. So you cannot check the one against the 
other ? — No, we have no means of doing that. 

2873. What information have the port and harbour 
authorities got which enables them to make these 
returns? — The information they have is supplied 
to them because of the harbour dues which the shipping 
companies have to pay. Those companies are bound to 
supply the harbour authorities, in connection with the 
collection of those dues, returns made up from the 
manifests, and in many cases they supply the actual 
manifests to the harbour authorities, who copy the 
particulars from these manifests and afterwards supply 
us with a copy of their own records as taken from the 
manifests. 

2874. The manifests contain only the description of 
the goods and the quantity of the goods, do they not ? 
— That is so. 

2875. They do not contain the values? — They do 
not give any values at all. 

2876. Do the port and harbour authorities ever 
take any steps to verify the correspondence between 
the manifest and the goods? — They do, sometimes, 
because, of course, the question of harbour dues comes 
in, and they are bound to test it by some kind of 
scrutiny now and again. I believe that in the port of 
Dublin they make a strict scrutiny, and I think they 
do the same in Belfast. 

2877. Do they, for instance, open a certain per- 
centage of the cases to see that the contents are as 
described in the manifest ? — They do, in some instances. 

2878. Have they power to do that? — I cannot 
answer whether they have the statutory power to do it, 
but they do it. They must have some statutory power 
in order to be able to impose dues upon shipping 
coming in, and under that, I take it, they would 
have the power also to make the scrutiny that you 
have referred to. 

2879. As regards the tables in your report, do you 
give tables of values as well as tables of quantities ? — 
We give both. 

2880. The quantities, I presume, are taken from the 
manifests? — Yes. 

2881. The manifest gives the gross weight only, not 
the tare? — Yes. 

2882. Do you make certain allowances at varying 
rates in order to allow for the tare ? — In the majority 
of cases these are gross weights, as we have no means of 
finding the tare. In the case of all these articles it 
would be very difficult to attempt to estimate the tare 
without some information to assist us. 

2883. On pages x and xi take, for instance, under 
manufactured goods, piece goods, apparel, drapery, 
etc. ; I suppose we shall find the quantities in some of 
the later tables? — Yes. 


2884. Would those quantities be the gross weight 
of the packages ? — Y es. In most cases we endeavour 
to get the harbour authorities to differentiate, if they 
can at all, what quantities of the different articles are 
contained in the boxes or the packages, as the case may 
be; but in quite a number of instances it is impossible 
unless they break the bulk and go into it. Therefore, 
you will find that some of the cases, such as drapery 
goods, for instance, are undistinguished, and they have 
to be put in under “ drapery.” 

2885. (Mr. Adam s.) The detail tables are gross 
weight — that is the point? — Yes, they are. 

2886. (Chairman.) As regards the values, are those 
estimates made by yourselves? — Yes. In order to get 
at those values we use the annual statement which is 
issued by the Board of Trade, that is, the Trade and 
Navigation Report, in which they give the values of 
certain goods. In the case of articles that we cannot 
find the values of there, we apply to the traders at the 
different towns or parts of the country asking them for 
a statement as to what price we ought to take in order 
to calculate the values. 

2887. Which do you aim at — the wholesale or the 
retail price? — The wholesale price its far as we are 
concerned, because we get the gross weight, and we 
must try to get the nearest value of what the gross 
weight is. 

2888. Of course, those two prices are rather different ? 
— There would be a difference, of course. 

2889. Do you make any effort to check those values; 
do you ever ask for information from the traders them- 
selves? — We ask the traders in different parts of the 
country, and we compare the prices which we get from 
those people. If they differ we have necessarily to 
take an average of those prices, but as a rule they are 
fairly close. In addition to that, we have inspectors 
whom we send down to interview the people and try by 
inquiry and knowledge of the local circumstances to 
ascertain the tr-ue values of the articles if they can. 
We use those figures. In a great number of cases we 
communicate with the people engaged in the different 
businesses that are using those articles, and we find 
them almost entirely quite willing to give us informa- 
tion ; and if, after investigation, we consider it to be 
satisfactory it is used in estimating the values shown 
in the Report. 

2890. As regards the goods that come from abroad, 
you do have the values entered, do you not ? — But the 
direct foreign trade is exceedingly limited. 

2891. Still, what there is, you do get the value of? 
— Yes. 

2892. Do you use the values obtained from the 
Customs and check them? — Yes, so far as we can. 

2893. You can always get those values, and check 
those kinds of entries, at the Customs, can you not?— 
Yes. 

2894. Now, as regards different articles, a very dif- 
ferent degree of accuracy can be obtained, I suppose, in 
regard to the value of different things; for instance, 
the value of cattle you can estimate pretty closely P— 
Yes. In connection with my branch of the Depart- 
ment we have a section devoted to the purpose of 
ascertaining the prices of Irish agricultural products 
sold in the markets and fairs. 

2895. So all those things probably are valued pretty 
close? — Yes. 

2896. It is more with the mixed goods that your 
values would be doubtful? — Yes, but particularly in 
regard to manufactm-ed goods. 

2897. When we come to dutiable articles, which are 
the goods that we are more immediately interested in, 
do you take your values duty free or duty paid ? — The 
values that are shown on dutiable articles are all duty 
free.* 

2898. Take manufactured tobacco going out of be- 
laud on which the duty has been paid, would you strike 
off the value of the duty before entering it in your 


* Mr. Butler subsequently discovered that the value of 
manufactured tobacco had been, in error, estimated “duty 
paid.” The values bf all other commodities were estimated 
“ duty free." 
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table ? — Yes.*' As far as the exports of tobacco g<>. the 
figures are supplied to us by the havbour authorities, 
and we eon%-ert them into the net weights on a certain 
assumption given to us by the biggest manufacturers 
of Ireland, that is. that lO0 lb. gross weight is equiva- 
lent to SO lb. net weight in the case of manufactured 
tobacco and to 85 lb. net weight in the case of un- 
manufactured t< -bavco. 

2899. What constitutes the difference there between 
the srroaS and the net? is it the packing? — In the 
first place there is the packing, and in the next place 
there is wastage in the manufacture of the tobacco. 

•29oi). The point I particularly want to get at is 
this, and perhaps it would he better to take it on 
spirit : If a cask of spirit is exported in bond, it has 
one value, but if it is exported duty paid, it has a 
very different value ; which of those two values would 
you take ? In the case of spirits in bond, would you 
take the duty-free value, and in the other case the 
duty-paid value, or would you reduce the duty-paid 
value to the duty-free value ? — As a matter of fact, we 
are supplied with the numbers of proof gallons in 
all cases of spirits — foreign and colonial spirits and 
home spirits — by the Customs authorities, and we use 
their figures as supplied to us. 

2901. But. in putting a value upon them, what 
course do you take? — We make no distinction between 
spirits in bond and spirits not in bond. 

2902. (Hr. Adams.) According to page 3 of the 
tables, and pages 44 and 45, the imports apparently are 
valued throughout free of duty? — That is so. 

2903. | Chairman.) Who does that sum for you? 
Going to pages 44 and 45, 1 see so many hogsheads of 
porter, valued at so much, exclusive of duty ; who 
excludes the duty for you there, and how do you get at 
that figure ? It is rather a difficult thing to ascertain 
the duty on beer? — The Harbour Authorities and 
Stopping Companies supply, as iu the case of all other 
commodities imported and exported, the gross weight 
(in ewt.) of porter exported from Ireland. From 
information furnished to the department by the largest 
exporters we assumed that 1 hogshead of porter weighs 
5’788 gross curt., and on this assumption we convert the 
weight returned to ns into hogsheads. The average 
price per hogshead (exclusive of duty) is obtained from 
the principal exporters and applying this price to the 
number of hogsheads of porter exported, the total value 
us shown on page 75 is arrived at. I should mention 
that "ale and beer” and "porter” are both classified 
under " beer and ale ” in the Board of Trade Reports. 
In the Reports on Irish Imports and Exports we 
classify them separately. " Ale and beer” is shown by 
ban-els (3d gallons) and porter is shown by hogsheads 
(52 gallons), the rates for conversion being ale and 
beer : ban-el = 3-857 cwt. : and porter : hogshead = 
5-788 cwt. The average price per ban-el of ale and 
beer is taken from the Board of Trade Report (Annual 
Statement of Trade), while the price per hogshead of 
porter, as stated above, is obtained from the principal 
exporters. 

2904. (Hr. Adams.) Knowing the quantity of beer 
that goes out. do you get the price, for example, that 
yon take for your calculations from certain large firms 
in Ireland ? — We get it from the large firms in Ireland, 
and it is also published in the Annual Statement of 
Trade. The ale and beer in that Annual Statement of 
Trade is taken at 61s. per barrel, and that is the price 
we use ; in addition to that, we get the prices from the 
large brewers, sueh as Guinness and people of that 
kind. 

2905. (Chairman.) And you are sure they are 
exclusive of duty? — Yes. 

2906. While you admit in this report that the 
figures must be only accepted with a qualified value as 
regards the actual fact, I suppose that for purpose of 
comparison, taking one year with another, they have a 
very much higher value than their absolute value ; as 
showing, for instance, the increase or decrease in any 
particular commodity, they would have a value in that 
way which would he more important than the absolute 
value ? — I do not quite follow you. 

* Sej footnote on previous page. 


-9" 7. Although the figures themselves for each 
year may be u--t within, say. 10 percent., nr something 
of that kind. <.f the total, still the figures for one year 
will vary from the figures of another year very much 
as tlie real figures vary from each other even though 
these figures are not themselves quite right ? — That 
would 1-e so. of course. 

2908. So that if one carries one’s eye along five 
years, taking, for instance, livestock, although those 
may not be the correct figures for each year, still one 
may rely upon it that when you see an increase there 
has been an increase ? — Yes. 

■2909. \The Bishop of Ross.) Do you not think that 
the figures published in your report in the later years 
are more accurate than the figures in the earlier years ? 
—Yes. 

2910. As time went on you would have been able 

to perfect your machinery iu the collection of those 
figures ? — Yes. At the end of the report we give 

comparative tables for a series of years, and. going 
back on the figures for the previous years, we have 
been able to rectify them in accordance with the better 
results which we have obtained by the improved 
machinery your Lordship has referred to. These com- 
parative tables will he, so far as they can. the cor- 
rected figures. 

2911. (Lord Pirrie. ] How do you correct the figures 
for the old years unless you have got further statistics ? 
— Take, for instance, the case of a port that did not 
supply us in the eai-lier years with returns ; or take the 
case, perhaps, of another port that supplied us with 
what we call short returns, that is. returns not in- 
cluding everything that they did export ot- import. 
As the returns coining from these places were improved, 
we saw bv scrutiny and examination of the previous 
returns where deficiencies laid occurred. These have 
been remedied in consequence of that scrutiny, in 
accordance with what we can judge from the nature of 
the figures are the correct data. 

2912. But they are still estimates as to the previous 

years? — Yes. Wherever we have no returns we 

estimate. 

2913. You have estimated in these final figures? — 
That is an estimate, too. 

2914. [The Bishop of Ross.) But that would go to 
show that your corrected figures, while probably more 
correct than the original figures, are not as trustworthy 
as the figures you gather now ? — You are quite right. 

2915. Even still there is an element of doubt about 
the earlier years as compared with the later ones? — 
Yes. but in a smaller degree. 

2916. ( Chairman .) Let us hike other articles. You 
group tea. coffee, cocoa, sugar, etc., together in the 
summary tables on pages x. and xi., and on page 90 
you give the details. How do you get at those figures 
exactly? Are they gross? — These particulars about tea 
are supplied to us by the harbour and shipping 
authorities. 

2917. Are those pounds of tea? — No. 

2918. Are they the combined weight of the tea and 
the packages in which the tea came? — Yes. 

2919. These figures include everything then? — 
Yes, they are gross weights. 

2920. (Hr. Pleader.) These, figures do not include 
the tea that is sent by parcel post, I suppose ? — No ; 
we have no information in regard to that tea at all. 

2921. (Chairman.) What sort of deduction ought 
one to make, do you suppose, for eases, lead linings, 
and things of that kind - — We ass'ime SO lb. net to 
100 lb. gross. 

2922. (Hr. Adams.) You have to take off the gross 
weight really about 20 per cent. ? — Yes. 

2923. Practically throughout your totals the figures 
of weight are gross, except where there is a note in the 
marginal column, such as that in reference to tobacco, 
which states that in the case of tobacco the figures are 
net? — That is so. 

2924. In the very beginning of the Report itself 
yon say very plainly that the manifests generally fur- 
nish a statement as to the weight of the goods, but the 
weights are in most cases gross and consequently in 
estimating the values an allowance has to be made for 
tare and packing ? — That is so. 
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2925. (Chairman.) If we made that deduction of 
about 20 per cent, off those figures, do you know how 
far that would make them correspond pretty closely 
with the figures which one would deduce from the 
amount of duty that the Treasury say was paid on tea 
in Ireland ? — It would go very close. Of course there 
is one element of difference, and that is that the figures 
published by the Customs authorities and the figures 
which have been used in the Treasury White Paper are 
for the financial year, whereas our figures are for the 
calendar year. I have had a little calculation made, 
and the two figures come fairly close. 

2926. Do you know which way the error is? Are 
your adjusted figures higher or lower than the Treasury 
figures? — In the case of tea they would be a little 
higher, and in the case of beer a little lower. 

2927. (Mr. Huth Jackson.) That is to say, you 
estimate the amount of duty apportioned to Ireland on 
tea would be more? — A little moi-e. 

2928. And on beer a little less? — Yes. I take those 
two samples to show how the duty would compare. 

2929. (Jfr. Plender.) Did you work tobacco out on 
the same principle? — No, I have not worked out the 
duty on tobacco. 

2930. (Mr. Adams.) These tea figures do not include 
the small parcel trade ? — No. 

2931. Nor the mixed trade ? — No. 


2932. Nor do they include such an amount as may 
come by parcel post, be it great or small ? — No ; there 
is no means of getting at that information. 

2933. (Chairman.) Have you any impression as to 
whether there is a large trade of that kind, or whether 
the total quantity brought into Ireland in that way is 
large ? — It is not large. 

2934. I notice as regards this group of tea, etc., 
that taking 1909 the value of exports is really not large 
— only 17 ,000Z.? — There are re-exports and the quantities 
are not large. 

2935. Even from Belfast the total quantity sent 
out is not large ? — No, it is not. 

2936. It cannot be, because you have a total value 
of 17,000Z. for all the tea, coffee, cocoa, sugar, etc., sent 
out of the country ; therefore it is practically a negligible 
quantity? — Yes. 

2937. Now taking sugai - in the same way, have you 
compared your figures of sugar with the figures that 
would be deduced from the tine duty given in the 
Treasury White Paper?— I have not calculated the 
amount of duty, but I have made a calculation in regard 
to the year 1904, in order to compare it with the figures 
shown in the Customs Return for 1903-4. Our returns 
would show a higher amount than is shown in the 
Customs Return for 1903-4 ; but it must be borne in 
mind that the Customs Return is for the year endin'* 
Max-ch 31, 1904, and our returns would be for the year 
ending December 31, 1904, and of course there might 
|je an increase in the trade dm-ing the differin'* nine 
months. 

2938. Let us go to tobacco. You give exports of 
tobacco and snuff in 1909 as 1,432,000Z. ; how do you <*et 
at the net weights of the manufactm-e ?— These are 
converted in accordance with the figures supplied to us 
by the biggest manufacturers in Ireland, that is, where 
there is 100 lb. gross it is equal to SO lb. net in the case of 
manufactured tobacco and to 85 lb. net in the case of 
unmanufactured tobacco. The only means we have of 
getting that- is by application to those manufacturers. 

2939. What number of manufacturers do you <*o to 
for that information, do you know?— I should say to 
not more than three. GaUaher’s, of Belfast, are the 
principal firm whose figures we rely upon. 

2940. The people that you have applied to are, 
1 suppose, the people who in your opinion practically 
export the whole of the tobacco that is exported from 
Ireland, except a very trifling quantity?— That is so. 

2941. How do your figures as regards tobacco com- 
pare with the Treasury figures ? — In the case of imported 
tobacco we use the figures supplied to us by the Customs 
so that our figures and the Treasury figures are bound 
to agree, as you cannot have a difference when the 
ngures are supplied by the same person. In the case of 
the exported tobacco we use the figures supplied to us 
°y t 'be harbour and sh pping authorities. 


2942. And by the manufacturers ? — We get no 
returns of quantities exported from the manufactmers. 
What we really get from them is what figures we 
should take in order to reduce the quantities from the 
gross weight to the net weight. We do not ask them 
to supply these export, figures, they are supplied by the 
havbour authorities. The Belfast harbour authorities 
publish very good reports and supply us with very good 
statistics ; we are thoroughly satisfied with them, and 
we have no reason to doubt the accuracy of the figures. 
It is only in relation to converting them from the gross 
into the net weight that we have applied to the manu- 
facturers. 

2943. Are you sure that is a conversion from the 
gross weight of the package to the not weight of the 
manufactured tobacco? Has it anything to do with 
the question of moisture and of reducing the manufac- 
tured tobacco to the terms of leaf? — We do not come 
in there at all, because we are not satisfied exactly as 
to what they use or what they take into account when 
arriving at that net weight. You refer to evaporation 
and to tobacco offal, strips and things of that kind ; we 
know there are such things, of course, but not having 
any technical or business connection with those things, 
we have to take the figures supplied to us by these 
people. 

2944. I rather think that reduction from gross to 
net is really for the purpose of converting the manu- 
factured tobacco into the terms of leaf, that is, of raw 
tobacco ? — Possibly so. 

2945. And that it does not really give the difference 
between the weight of the packing-cases and paper and 
the net weight of the tobacco ? — It covers more than 
that, certainly. 

2946. I think, as a matter of fact, your figures of 
import and export, however correct they are, are not 
necessarily any guide to the amount of tobacco retained 
for home consumption in Ireland in a given year, lie- 
cause you may have a year in which very laige quanti- 
ties are imported which are kept in bond and do not go 
into consumption ? — That is right. 

2947. Therefore it would be rather useless, would it 
not, to attempt to reconcile your figures, which are im- 
port and export figures, with the Treasury figures, 
which are the figures of tobacco duty-paid for consump- 
tion ? — Yes ; you would never get them accurately to 
represent the same things. 

2948. You could not ? — No. 

2949. One year they may largely recruit their 
bonded stocks, and another year they may largely de- 
plete them; and your figures would not show that? — 
They would not. 

2950. Therefore, unless one took it over a long senes 
of years, one could not expect to find any close corres- 
pondence between your figures and the Treasury 
figures ? — Not a close correspondence ; and, of course, 
as our figures only go back to the year 1904, you could 
hardly have a long series of years to compare yet. 

2951. I have lief ore me a paper which has been sup- 
plied to us by the Customs, in which they show that for 
the year ending December 31, 1903, the stock in Irish, 
warehouses was very low — only 7,603,000 lb., but that 
on December 31, 1904, it was 11,468,000 lb.— nearly 
4,000,000 lb. higher; during that year the net im- 
ports were 10,728,000 lb., of which of course a great 
part went to make up that 4,000,000 lb. increase of 
bonded tobacco. It is evident that for that year your 
figures and the Treasury figures could not agree? — 
They could not. 

2952. (Mr. Plender.) There is a very large difference 
shown on page 92 in the unmanufactured tobacco im- 
ported into Ireland in the year 1907, as compared with 
the unmanufactured tobacco imported in the preceding 
year or in the two succeeding years P — That is the point 
which the Chairman has just been referring to. 

2953. (Mr. Adams.) You mean that it goes into 
bond ? — Yes. 

_ 2954. (Chairman.) I will go on to beer now; you 
said that your figures for lieer were less than the Trea- 
sury figures ? — Our estimate of the duty payable on it 
was less. There is this point to be borne in mind in 
connection with that, that our figure is for the calendar 
year and the other is for the financial year. 
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2955. How much less is your figure, could you tell 
me? — It is under 170,0001. 

2956. We had pointed out to us the other day in 
regard to the Treasury calculation on beer, that they 
had not made any allowance for the changes in popu- 
lation. The fact that Ireland is stationary, or even 
rather diminishing in population, whereas the popula- 
tion of England and Scotland have been increasing, 
ought to be taken into account, and what the Customs 
find, taking them into account, is that they would cor- 
rect the figure for the year 1910-11 from something 
like 1.110.000?. down to 852.000?. That 852,000?. 
would more closely correspond with your figure than 
would the other one, would it not? — Yes ; but there 
again the figures are taken for different veal's. 

2957. For the moment putting that aside, your 
figure is something much more like 852,000?. than 
1,110,000?. ? — 1 daresay that would be so. 

2958. Of course this correction by population is 
theoretically correct, but if during those years Ireland 
had been drinking much more beer than she did before, 
that would counteract it? — Yes. it would. 

2959. Is there any reason to think that she is drink- 
ing more beer? — I can give you no figures to support 
that, but, in my own experience. I believe it to be so. 

I think the consumption of whiskey has gone down 
and the consumption of beer has gone np. 

296'.'. You have no power, I suppose, of getting at 
the quantity of beer made in Ireland, and then deduct- 
ing from that the quantity exported and the quantity 
remaining in store, in that way arriving at the con- 
sumption? — No. We have made an assumption or 
estimate that the total quantity of beer consumed in 
Ireland in 1909 was 2.500.000 standard barrels. It 
requires an elaborate process to arrive at that. 

2961. What duty would that give? — The duty is 
7s. 9 d. per standard ban'el, and works out to about 
999,001'?. 

2962. How did you make that calculation, exactly ? 
— We took first the figure of consumption in the 
United Kingdom as returned in the Trade and Naviga- 
tion Accounts ; then we took an estimated figure show- 
ing the beer exported from Ireland during that year ; 
then we worked out the standard barrels, because, of 
course, we got the figures in hulk gallons; we snb- 
stracted one from the other, and in that way we found 
that the quantity of Irish beer retained in the country 
was about 2.500.000 standard ban-els. Then we took 
the beer imported into Ireland and made similar calcu- 
lations -with that. We found then that the total 
quantity of l>eer consumed in Ireland was, as 1 say, a 
little over 2.500.000 standard barrels, and that at a 
duty of 7s. 9 d. per standard barrel, gives the round 

figure 1.000,000?. 

2963. Supposing thei-e has been a large increase in 
the stocks, in the breweries, or elsewhere, you would 
not take that into account? — We have no means of 
knowing that at all. 

2964. Some of the Guinness’ beers remain a con- 
siderable time maturing, do they not? — Not a con- 
siderable time. 

2965. I thought they kept some of it a good long 
time ? — No. 

2966. As regards the spirits, how far do you work 
with the Department of Customs and Excise? — The 
Department of Customs and Excise supply us with the 
numbers of proof gallons interchanged between the 
two. Great Britain and Ireland. 

2967. (Mr. Huth Jackson.) How do you arrive at the 
figure of the export of tobacco ? I understand .from 
you, Mr-. Butler, that the only information yon get 
from the manufacturers is with regard to the allowance 
for tare, and that you have no figures from them as to 
the amount of tobacco which they export. Can you 
give us any information as to how you arrive at that 
figure ? — Unmanufactured tobacco is taken at 7 d. per- 
il). — 

2968. (Chairman.) That is the import price ? — That 
is the import price into the United Kingdom as pub- 
lished. Then for manufactured tobacco we take 4s. 
per lb. 

2969. (Mr. Huth Jackson.) How do yon arrive at 
the quantity of tobacco exported? — That is arrived at 
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by the returns furnished to us by the harbour and 
shipping authorities. 

2970. We have had some evidence here to the effect 
that there is a considerable amount of package tobacco 
exported by post — hare you any knowledge of that ? — 
We have no knowledge at all of that. 

2971. Do you think it is much? — I do not think it 
is very much, but we have no knowledge of it, and we 
have no means of knowing anything about it. I do 
not think anylwdy could tell you really, unless you 
apply to every individual manufacturer in the trade, 
but even then it would he a matter of difficulty to 
arrive at it.. 

2972. Does this exported tobacco get a rebate of 
the duty, when it is exported ? — That is a matter for 
the Customs. 

2973. The duty on beer is paid at the brewery when 
it is brewed, is it not? — Yes. 

2974. And there is no beer in bond ? — No. 

2975. (Lord Pirrie.) The difference between the 
qrrantity of tobacco imported and the quantity of 
tobacco exported would apparently leave 2 lb. per head 
of the population, that is, including all the women and 
children, to be consumed in Ireland. That is rather a 
big order, is it not? That is not a very heavy con- 
sumption. 

2976. Do you think that is a fair amount ? — Yes, it 
is a fair average. I smoke that myself in less than a 
month. 

2977. Can the Department find out in some way 
or another whether the large manufacturers do send to 
regular customers cigarettes daily, weekly, and so on ? 
— (Mr. Gill.) We do not ask them questions about 
their trade, and I do not know whether they would 
answer such a question. 

2978. Would they not? — They might be willing to 
tell us in air informal way, but they would not like our 
asking them questions officially alxiut their business 
which seem to lie too inquisitorial. 

2979. (Mr. Hath Jackson.) They might tell you 
what proportion of their total business consists of 
postal packages, or something of that kind ? — I have 
no doubt Mr. Gallaher would freely tell us privately, 
but whether he would tell us for the purpose of publi- 
cation is another matter. (Mr. Butler.) That is. just 
where the trouble comes in — the question of. publica- 
tion. Mr. Huth Jackson has just suggested that we 
may ask them to state the proportion of their trade. 
The return we get from the harbour authority at 
Belfast is practically all Gallaher's tobacco, so that we 
have got his proportion. 

2980. (Lord Pirrie.) I think that large manufac- 
turers. such as Gallaher’s send, as far' as they possibly 
can, all their small consignments by post, and possibly 
never send them by steamer, because if sent by a 
steamer a trader can go down to the quay and examine 
the addresses on the packages and see whom they are 
supplying ; therefore manufacturers who are supplying 
large quantities in small parcels are all going now to use 
the parcel post, so as to prevent their competitors seeing 
exactly to whom they are shipping it. That, I think, 
myself, is one of the things which the Department 
should occasionally cheek or try to find out; I can- 
not believe that any such quantity as 7,000,000 or 
8,000,000 lb. of tobacco is consumed in Ireland ? — With 
regal'd to tobacco being sent by post, I hardly think 
that applies to such a firm as Gallaher’s, because with 
Gallaher's and all big fil ms like that, they adopt now 
the practice of having distributing agents in different 
towns ; they send their tobacco in large quantities to 
each distributing agent and he circulates it through 
his town. They would not use the post all, as it would 
cost too much. 

29S1. They would do that, of course, if they were 
sending to a place with a big population like Glasgow ? 
— Yes. These agents supply a great district round. 
Gallaher’s would not send it direct to individual cus- 
tomers from Belfast. 

2982. (Mr. Plender.) Could not the Department 
make inquiries of the Post Office and see what informa- 
tion could be got? — We have done that, and we have 
got a reply that it could not be supplied by them, as 
they have no means of telling us. The only way of 
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getting the information is by going to the manufac- 
turers. 

2983. (Chairman.) I see that the consumption per 
head of tobacco in the United Kingdom in 1907 was 
2-03 lb., in 1908 202 lb., and in 1909 1-95 lb.; I also 
see that the total of manufactured tobacco exported is 
only 350,000 lb., so that the rebate here would be quite 
an insignificant amount? — Yes. 

2984. Turning again to the summary tables on 
pages x and xi, let us take the textiles : does that item 
of piece goods, apparel, drapery, etc., include all the 
Belfast linen ? — It would include much more than that. 

2985. But it would include the linen? — Yes. 

2986. (Lord Pirrie.) It would also include all the 
Manchester goods brought over to be bleached, would 
it not? — Yes. 

2987. (Chairman.) Do some Manchester goods go 
over to Ireland, get bleached, and then come back 
again? — Yes, a veiy large quantity. 

2988. During the years that you have been with the 
Department of Agriculture, Mr. Gill, in what branch of 
the trade should you say there has been most advance 
in Ireland, as regards either imports or exports? — 
(Mr. Qill.) Do you speak of trade only or of agricul- 
ture as well ? 

2989. I would include agriculture ? — I should say 
that in our agricultural produce there have been the 
most significant advances. Amongst the manufacturing 
industries, probably the most noteworthy advance is the 
improvement of the woollen trade ; of coiu-se, the linen 
trade has had a great boom duiing recent yearn, but it 
is liable to extreme fluctuations. 

2990. With regard to agricultural produce I see it 
is mentioned in the Report that there are very large 
quantities of agricultural goods imported, such as eggs, 
butter, and so on ? — That is so. 

2991. What is the explanation of that? Why does 
not Ireland produce herself more than she does of those 
things? — That is one of our problems. Ireland un- 
doubtedly imports far more of agricultural, manufac- 
tured, and other produce than she ought if she is to be 
in a sound position ; in fact, these export and import 
returns show that, roughly, there is about 35,000,000Z. 
worth of goods and produce of various kinds imported 
into Ireland which might fairly and properly be pro- 
duced in Ireland itself. 

2992. (Mr. Plender.) If she had the capital, I sup- 
pose to embark in it?— If she had the capital and the 
means of undertaking that development. That, in fact, 
is the root of our economic problem to a very great 
extent. 

2993. (Chairman.) In • your Report on pages xvi 
and xvii you give the imports of such things as eggs 
and butter over a series of years? — Yes. In the 
report of eggs and poultry we are improving our position 
considerably. 

2994. On page xvi you give the figures for the 
poultry and eggs ; those imports into Ireland are small ? 


0 _ ( L °rd Pirrie.) Still, you imported abou 
o7 ,OOOZ. worth of all these things ?— Yes. If you refe 
to page xviii you will see that a large quantity o 
butter is still imported. 

2996. (Chairman.) What is the explanation of this 
When you export nearly 4,00O,000Z. worth of eggs an. 
poultry, what do you suppose are the eggs and poultr 
that you import? — The eggs and poultry are not a ver 
large item of import. 

,v 29 ?, 7 '„ J rt IVmoh W that yrn import ?— 
(Mr. Butler.) They are Russian chiefly. (Mr Gill 
They come from all sorts of countries. 

2998. (Lord Pirrie.) Why is the export of butte 
going down? — We have had a Committee of Inquir 
into the condition of the butter trade quite recently 
and a great many factors have come to light as influen 
cmg the butter trade. One is the harm which has beei 
done to Dish butter on the market in England to 
the competition of falsely described creamery butter 
Creamery butter is the great staple of the Dish buttei 
trade, and a lot of butter which should properly be 
described as factory butter, which is inferior butter is 
put on the market as Dish creamery butter. That has 
injured the reputation of the Dish creamery butter, and 


has affected the sale during the last few years. That 
is one of the things that we are endeavouring to 
remedy. Another handicap that Irish butter has to 
contend against is the fact that they do not make 
butter all the year 1 round in the country. There is no 
winter dairying in Ireland, and consequently in the 
winter they lose a lot of markets which are taken 
possession of by the foreigners. 

2999. Is that not the principal reason why the Dish 
butter export has gone down? — It is a very great 
reason. 

3000. (Chairman.) Is there any reason in the 
climate why it should not be corrected ? — There is no 
reason whatsoever in the climate — quite the contrary : 
but there is a reason in the generally backward con- 
dition that agriculture and industries in Ireland have 
been in, and the great effort which it requires to bring 
them up to the proper level. That is one of the parti- 
culars in which the butter industry has to be levelled 
up from a rather low state. That general remark 
applies to the whole field of Irish productive industry. 
As I have said, there is 35,000,000Z. worth of imported 
goods that should be produced in Ireland, including a 
large proportion of agricultural produce, such as feed- 
ing-stuffs, and industries of a kind that are more or 
less related to agriculture. 

3001. (Mr. Plender.) I suppose it is due to some 
extent to physical indolence on the part of the people, 
is it not? — I do not think it could be put in that way, 
The people no doubt, to a very great extent, have lost 
what they once had to a greater extent — an industrial 
spirit. Many causes have contributed to that — very 
largely amongst those causeB has been the bad manage- 
ment of the country on the part of Government. 

3002. I asked that question merely because you 
stated that there was nothing to prevent the butter 
industry being maintained throughout the year, but 
that it was dropped during the winter, and there was 
evidently a lack of enterprise which led to foreign 
competitors getting the advantage of Ireland in the 
markets. The conclusion I formed from that lack of 
effort during the winter was that probably the people 
engaged in that employment were less industrious than 
the people in other countries P — That is not so. The 
making of butter in the winter is a modem thing. 
The whole system everywhere had been to have butter- 
made during the summer months of the year, and then 
for the supply to go short in the winter. The other- 
countries, like Denmark and France, have in their 
recent progressive development begun to make butter 
all the year- round ; but that is an improvement which 
they have introduced into their agriculture only in 
recent times. We have not yet introduced that im- 
provement into Ireland, but it is one of tire things we 
are endeavouring to do. The fact that butter is not 
made in the winter is not due to laziness on the part of 
the people, but is due to lack of knowledge, to a long- 
depressed industrial spirit, and to backwardness in 
industrial development. That is one of the things we 
have to correct, and it is being steadily corrected. 

3003. (The Bishop of Boss.) The system of butter- 
making itp to a few years ago was that the butter was 
heavily salted, was it not? — Yes. 

3004. And that heavily salted butter lasted through 
the winter? — Yes; that was the way it was done. 

3005. It would require a great change in order to 
introduce winter dairying, would it not ? — In order to 
have winter dairying in Ireland there would have to be 
a very considerable alteration in the system of agricul- 
ture »a£ it has been traditionally carried on up till now. 
As I need not tell you, nothing is more difficult than to 
change a settled habit, and no class of people are more 
conservative against change than agriculturists. It 
would involve their breeding their cattle in such a way 
that they would calve at a time of the year that they do 
not calve now ; and it would involve their breaking up a 
great deal more land for tillage so as to have roots and 
fodder to feed the cattle in the winter. Then, more- 
over, it wouM involve on the part of the farmers con- 
cerned a considerable outlay on cattle, steadings, seeds, 
and so on, and it would involve their paying for in- 
creased labour. We have no doubt whatsoever that it 
would pay them to do so; but to call on people who 
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have been brought up in one particular way of doing 
their business to invest additional capital in another 
and a much more difficult way of doing business is a 
large order, aud it will take, I anticipate, a consider- 
able time before you can make that great alteration in 
the methods of the people. 

3006. (Lord Pirrie.) Has your Board started any 
model scheme to show the fanners how to do it? — We 
have a scheme, but we have not started a model farm, 
if that is what you mean. We do not do the thing in that 
way, as that, in our opinion, is not a good way. Sup- 
pose we managed a farm, and said, “ That is the way to 
do it; follow that and it will pay you”; they would 
always discount that example and say, “ It is easy for 
the Government to do such things,” and so forth. So 
that lesson would have no effect. What we do is to 
endeavour to get farmers who are more or less enter- 
prising to undertake a scheme themselves, and we give 
them a certain amount of assistance, such as expert 
advice, in carrying out such an experiment. 

3007. Have you any farmers undertaking it to-day ? 
— Yes, we have; and the Lord Bishop could tell you a 
good deal about it in his own county of Cork, for that 
is one of the counties which we have selected for carry- 
ing out one of these experiments in winter dairying. 
There are several farmers in County Cork engaged in 
a scheme introducing this system, a scheme of compe- 
tition which the County Committee assists by means of 
rather substantial prizes. Perhaps I ought to say that 
our work of changing the ideas and the habits and the 
practices of the farmers extends over the whole field of 
them operations, as well as this particular matter of 
winter dairying ; and difficult though it is to make an 
impression on the farming class, situated as they are. 
I confess myself to be greatly surprised and gratified 
at the comparative readiness of the response that we 
have met with from them. 

3008. One of the schemes that the Organisation 
Society started was a scheme for making butter supply 
in Ireland one of our important trades, was it not ? — 
That is another part of the question — the organisa- 
tion of the farmers into societies for manufacturing 
their butter in common on the creamery system. The 
invention of centrifugal machinery brought about a 
revolution in the butter industry. 

3009. Bringing the creamery industry to Ireland 
ruined the winter buttering in Ireland, did it not? 
Ireland was celebrated in the olden days for its butter 
all the year round ; but that was, as the Lord Bishop 
said a few minutes ago, when salt butter was used for 
all ordinary puiposes ? — Yes. 

3010. Now, as Englishmen will not eat salt butter 
at all, Ireland practically has fallen behind since the 
very start of creameries ? — Yes. 

3011. That was one .of my little difficulties with 
Sir Horace Plunkett, that he was beginning by start- 
ing the creameries in the summer aud not by starting 
them in the winter ; if he had started them on different 
lines he might have made Ireland a most successful 
competitor in foreign markets ? — That would have been 
beginning at the most difficult end. The first thing 
that had to be done was to get the farmers to manu- 
facture in common in a creamery ; that is to say, in- 
stead of individual farmers each manufacturing his 
own butter with a chum in his own dairy, to get all 
the farmers of a district to combine together and have 
a regular set of steam machinery and manufacture the 
butter on that plan. 

3012. (Chairman.) Perhaps I might now ask you 
some questions in regard to the expenditure of your 
Department. Your Vote for the current year amounts 
to 426,0001. ? — That is the net Yote. If you turn to 
the next page and look to the gross total — and I think 
the clearest way to explain the expenditure will be to 
take that figure — you will see that it is 456,5191. That 
Yote includes a large sum, 169,7501., which goes to 
another Department, the Congested Districts Board. 

3013. That merely passes through your hands ? — It 
merely passes through our hands and goes to the Con- 
gested Districts Board. 

3014. ( The Bishop of Boss.) It does not actually 
pass through your hands at all, does it ? — It does ; we 
actually get it in, and we have to hand it over. 


3015. (Chairman.) You are merely the bankers for 
the Congested Districts Board to that extent? — Quite 
so. If you deduct that 169,750 1. from the gross you 
get 286,7691. ; that is the net figure coining to us so far 
as this estimate goes. There is another small deduction, 
which is simply a book-keeping deduction, of about 
5S6/., which would make the total of that net amount 
286,1831. That is the total net voted money that we 
have got. We have also got a special amount that does 
not appear in these estimates which is called the 
Endowment Fund ; that is 160,0001. 

3016. Is that a capital sum of 160,0001. ? — No. it is 
an annual sum of 160,0001. ; I will explain what it is 
presently, if you wish, and what expenditure it covers. 
If you add that 160,0001. to the Yote, it makes the 
total sum we have got to deal with 446,1831. I 
should explain iu parenthesis at this point that our 
Department covers not only Agriculture, but Fisheries 
and Technical Instruction, and that the Technical 
Instruction includes all that is covered here by what 
used to be the South Kensington Department ; for 
example, all the administration of the Science and Art 
grants is done through our Department, aud all the 
institutions of Science and Art, including the Royal 
College of Science, the National Museum, the Botanic 
Gardens, the National Library, and the National School 
of Art, are included in our Department as well. 

3017. That, of course, is not new? — It is not new. 

3018. (Lord Pirrie.) And it is only in Dublin, of 
course ? — Yes ; these are national institutions for ajl 
Ireland. 

3019. We have botanic gardens, for instance, in 
Belfast, but you do not subscribe anything to them ? — 
No ; I am only speaking of the Royal Botanic Gardens 
at Glasnevin. 

3020. (The Bishop of Boss.) Apart from those 
things which are new there are a great many other 
branches of your work which are not new ? — There are. 

3021. (Chairman.) All those institutions of Science 
and Art under sub-heads G aud H have merely been 
grouped into youi- Yote, but they were services that, 
existed before the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction was created ? — They were. 

3022. Have the amounts for them been increased 
largely since they came under the Department of Agri- 
culture and Technical Instruction ? — They have been 
considerably increased in certain particulars. On the 
existing work which we took over, the sum that other 
departments’ Yotes were relieved of amounted in all to 
about 114,7651. 

3023. Was that the amount at the time they were 
taken over? — Yes. That included these Science and 
Art sub-heads, it also included the Veterinary Depart- 
ment of the Privy Council, and it included certain 
work of the National Board of Education — work 
which belonged to Agriculture, and which was handed 
over to us; it represented a sum of about 6,0001. 
Then the agricultural statistics that used to be collected 
by the Registrar- General, and the statistics that used 
to be collected by the Land Commission, were all taken 
over by us. As I say, the total sum represented by 
these came to 114,7651. If you take that sum of old 
money from the total I have given you of 446,1831., 
you will see that the net amount of new money that 
the department represents is 331,4181. 

3024. In that 331,4181. are you excluding the Con- 
gested Districts Board? — Yes. 

3025. In all these figures now are you keeping that 
Board out? — Yes, I have eliminated that Board. 

3026. Could we add up from this Yote what the 
amount is which corresponds to the services which did 
cost 114,7651. ? — That it would be almost impossible to 
do. Yon can take certain headings, of course, but then 
we have amalgamated the work we have taken over 
with other work. For example, the statistics work we 
took over we have put into a statistics branch. One of 
the aims of the system of organisation adopted for the 
department was to bring a certain amount of order and 
system into work that had been unrelated previously. 
We have taken all the agricultural statistics and put 
them together in a statistics and intelligence branch 
which deals with all the statistics of our department. 
We have taken the administration of the Science and 
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Art grants and put it into a special branch of the 
department which deals with all technical instruction. 

3027. What amount of technical instruction does 
the department cany on P — Do you want to know the 
amount of money we spend on it ? 

302S. Do you give grants for technical instruction 
in the schools? — Tes, we do. 

3029. It is not technical instruction merely in con- 
nection with agriculture, I assume? — No. When I 
speak of technical instruction specially I do not mean 
agriculture. I refer to it as agricultural education 
when I am speaking of it in connection with agricul- 
ture. Broadly speaking, of course, technical instruc- 
tion applies to both agriculture and industry. 

3030. Do you do much in the way of technical in- 
struction in industries ? — We do. 

3031. ( The Bishop of Boss.) Yon have a special 
organisation for that work, I think? — Yes, we have a 
special branch. 

3032. And a distinct B oard of Commissioners ? — 
Yes, decidedly. Perhaps I ought to explain the organi- 
sation of the department a little ; it may make it clear 
to you. 

3033. (Chairman.) Please do? — The department 
divides its work amongst a number of branches. The 
main branches are the agricultural branch, the techni- 
cal instruction branch, the statistics and intelligence 
branch, the veterinary branch, and the fisheries branch. 
There is also, of course, an accounts branch which 
deals with all the accounts of the department. The 
work of the department is divided amongst these 
branches. There is a certain unity of purpose behind 
all these functions, and the business of the department 
is to see that they are all co-ordinated, and that a 
common direction is given to the whole scheme, the aim 
of the scheme being to develop the country by means 
of education on the one hand, and of various forms of 
direct stimulus to agriculture and industries on the 
other. For that purpose we have been given these 
funds. One of these funds is the Endowment Fund, 
the other is what is usually spoken of here as the Yote. 
That Endowment Fund ox-iginally consisted of a sum 
of 160,0001., and it has since had added to it a sum of 
19.0002. (making in all 179,0002.) by the Act of 1909 for 
special work to be done in the congested districts. We 
have been given by that Act charge of all the agricul- 
tural work in the congested area of Ireland which had 
been created by the Act of 1889. That Endowment Fund 
is divided into two main parts. The sum of 55,0002. is 
taken off it and applied for the purposes of technical 
instruction. That specific sum is divided on certain 
principles laid down in the Act, and it is a dmini stered 
with the advice of a special Board of Technical Instruc- 

a atw sum 55,0002. has had added to it a grant 
ot 7,0002. from the Ireland Development Fund, and a 
grant of 9,0002. made from our own endowment by the 
Agricultural Board which administers the remainder of 
that fund. There is thus a total of 71,0002. altogether 
applied specifically to technical instruction, and ad- 
ministered with the advice of the Board of Technical 
instruction. The remainder of the Endowment Fund 
is administered, for all the purposes of sea and inland 
fisheries, transit, rural industries, and agriculture, with 
the advice of another Board, the Agricultural Board. 

A sum of 10,0002. is applied to sea fisheries, and the 
Board vote about 3,0002. to inland fisheries. I hope I 
have made it clear that there is one Board by whose 
advice we administer technical instruction which deals 
with the sum of 71,0002. and another 

3034 (Lord Pirrie.) Are they members of the De- 
partment, but only as sub-boards ?— There are two 
boards. 

3035. Are they independent of each other?— Thev 
are separate boards; one is for technical instruction 
and the other is for agriculture, fisheries, and all other 
mdustiaes. They are both instituted under the Act 
which established the Department. With regard to the 
Endowment Fund, perhaps it is well to explain that it 
is constituted mainly of moneys which are Ireland’s 


and Scotland. 

3036. (Chairman.) Wlere is that 160,000!. charred 
—on the Oomohdated ihrndP— It is made up fa this 


way: The local taxation account furnishes 78,0002.— 
that is the beer and spirit money as it is sometimes 
called ; and the probate duty, which is also part of the 
same local taxation account, furnishes 5,0002. of ifc 
These were Ireland’s share of the distribution from the 
local taxation account, which went at the same time to 
England and Scotland. I think the sum that went to 
England at the time of that distribution, and which 
corresponded to Ireland's 83,0002., was about 400,0002. 
That is worthy of bearing well in mind, because we are 
constantly told — I have seen it again and again up to 
this hour suggested — that Ireland is getting some 
special funds for agriculture and technical instruction 
which England and Scotland have not got at all. What 
probably leads to this idea is that in England and Scot- 
land that money, when it was distributed, was given 
straight to the county councils and the municipal 
authorities; in Ireland at that time there were no 
county councils, and when the county councils came to 
be formed, the year after that, we got our Department 
established, and the money which would liave gone to 
the county councils and municipal authorities for these 
purposes in Ireland came to our Department, and only 
reaches those authorities via the Department. It is 
therefore held up before the eyes of the public as a 
lump sum, and bulks larger than it otherwise would do. 
Moreover, in Ireland, that sum does not go to the local 
authorities until they raise a rate for the same purposes ; 
that condition does not apply in England and Scotland 
at all. England and Scotland have got the money, and 
they can expend it just as they please. Our system has 
secured the local contribution in the first instance, and 
in the second instance it lias secured that there is proper 
co-ordination between the work, no overlapping, and no 
waste. Of that 160,0002. I have only accounted for 

83.0002. ; another item in it is 70,0002. from the Irish 
Church Surplus Fund, which is another Irish Fund as 
you are aware— entirely and exclusively an Irish Fund. 
That is a sum which, by the way, is likely to diminish. 

3037. (The Bishop of Boss.). We had the history of 
it the other day from the National Debt Commissioner, 
and he told ns you are going to lose it in three years’ 
time ?— We are to lose some of it, I know. It was only 
settled for fifteen years, after which the Treasury is to 
re-adjust the amount, and we understand that it is to 
be diminished. 

3038. His opinion is that the account is insolvent, 
so that money will have to be spared ?— It will have to 
be spared from some other source. There remains of the 

160.0002. the further item of 7,0002. from the Ireland 
Development Grant, which is a grant in aid of technical 
instruction. That is an item I should like to say some- 
thing about. The Ireland Development Grant is 
mentioned on page 576 of the Estimates, but there is 
an allusion to it in our own Estimates on page 234. 

. 3039. (Chairman.) Of this Endowment Fund, would 

it be true to say that it is merely money which is inter- 
cepted, and that if you do not take it, it would still go 
to other Irish purposes, namely local taxation purposes P 
' , is mainly that, but of course that does not apply 

to the Church surplus. 

3040. (The Bishop of Boss.) But it is not newly- 
voted money; that is to say, it is not a new vote of 
Parliament?— No, it is not. The item of 7,0002. from 
Development Grant is worth explaining a 
little. When the Department came into existence there 
was. a sum of 3,5002. available, as what was called the 
equivalent grant for technical instruction — part of a 
potential grant of 56,0002. which under the old Techni- 
^ Instruction Acts might be earned if the local 
authorities raised an “ equivalent” in rates. This grant 
was held after two years to have been abolished by the 
existence of our Department. We made a strong fight 
against that theory, but the upshot of the settlement 
that was arrived at was that out of a fund called the 
Ireland Development Grant a sum of 7,0002. , that is, twice 
this amount of 3,5002., was voted and practically added 
to our endowment fund. That Ireland Development 
urant is not of course the new development fund under 
the Act of last year. That Ireland Development Grant 
I have also seen held up many times in Parliament and 
elsewhere as if it were a grant which Ireland obtained 
and which England and Scotland did not obtain. The 
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way that grant arose was tins : An additional grant 
was made to primary education in England under the 
Education Act of 1902 of 1.400.000?. ; Scotland at the 
same time received an equivalent of this grant, which 
was fixed at 212.000?., and Ireland received her equiva- 
lent, which was fixed at 185,000?. This was supposed 
to be money made available to Ireland, England, and 
Scotland, for educational purposes in those proportions. 
The history of that grant and of that 7,000?. is very 
interesting, because while the 185,000?. was intended for 
education, in the present year that 7.000?. is practically 
all that goes to educational purposes. It was used im- 
mediately after the Land Act of 1903 ; one of the first 
uses to which that grant was put being to recoup the 
Treasury for the loss on the flotation of Land stock. 
In the present year a sum of 160,0007. out of the 
185,000?., or four-fifths of that amount, goes to recoup 
the Treasury for the flotation of Land stock. Another 
point is very important too; the Irish grant remains 
stationary at 185,000?., but the grant for Scotland and 
for England has enormously increased. 

3041. (Chairman.) I think we have got all that else- 
where, and I do not know that it directly concerns the 
Department of Agriculture, does it ? The question of 
the giants for local purposes in Ireland is rather a 
wider question than the question that concerns your 
department, is it not ? — The fact that the Scotch and 
English grants went wholly for educational purposes, 
and largely for some of the educational purposes that 
we ax-e engaged on, and that they have since been in- 
creased, is relevant to our case here. Our Technical 
and Agricultural education, however, is suffering 
through the manner in which primary and secondary 
education has been semi-starved in Ireland. The 
English share of this development grant, of which we 
get only 7,0007. for educational purposes, has increased 
from 1,400,0007. to 1,805.0007. since it was given. 

3042. (The Bishop of Ross.) That was in 1902? — 
Yes. and that is all going to education. 

8043. (Chairman.) Technical education? — Partly 
technical, partly secondary and primary as well. The 
grant in Scotland has been increased from 212.0007. to 
347,0007. in the same period. The reason the Irish 
grant remains stationary is that at the time it was being 
settled, England and Scotland elected to have then- 
grant payable in proportion to the school attendance, 
but it was pointed out that in Ireland, in the first 
place, education was so backward that the school 
attendance was not likely to be as good as in England 
and Scotland, and in the second place, that the popu- 
lation was not likely to increase but was on the down- 
grade. While that, perhaps, was the best way to 
have arranged it then, the fact remains that for 
the educational work for which this money was 
intended, Ireland is getting far less year by year than 
the countries which need such assistance less than 
Ireland does. That is a very important aspect of the 
bearing of this finance. 

3044. Is that not rather because in England and 
Scotland the demands of that kind are increasing, 
whereas in Ireland they are not ? There has been no 
new service recognised in England or Scotland that did 
not exist before — it is only that the service itself is 
growing, whereas your corresponding service in Ireland 
for grants of this particular kind is not growing, 
owing to the fact that the population is not growing ? 
— The fact that the population is not increasing is, of 
course, a very important factor, but it makes the need 
for that sort of assistance all the greater. 

3045. Now coming to your part of it, which is the 
part that is devoted to 'technical instruction, your 
point is, is it not, that you have only a fixed sum every 
year, and that there is no increase made in that? — In 
the main that is so. There are a few items on which 
there are increases. 

3046. Roughly, how much are you spending on 
technical instruction at this moment? — We are 
spending on technical instruction a sum of 71,0007. 

3047. (The Bishop of Ross.) Plus the rates raised in 
the localities? — Yes. I mentioned a little while ago 
that all our grants are made only on the condition of 
the local rate being raised for the purpose. All the 
local authorities in Ireland, both the rural and urban 


local authorities, raise rates for agriculture and 
technical instruction ; for agriculture the amount of 
rate raised is 33,215?., and for technical instruction the 
amount of rate raised is 29,5147. 

3948. (Chairman.) In respect of technical in- 
struction. do you find yourself hampered by want of 
funds ; would you gladly have more ? — Certainly. 

3049. ( The Bishop of Ross). While the population 
has l»eeu going down has the number of people at- 
tending the technical instruction classes been going 
down also? — On the contrary, it has been going up. 
For example, during the past three years the atten- 
dance at our technical schools, not to speak of our 
agricultural classes, has been in 1907-8. 41.242; in 
1908-9, 41,066, and in 1909-10, 42,909. Thex-e is great 
zeal for this instruction in Ireland. 

3050. (Chairman.) What ax-e the principal classes of 
technical instruction in these schools ? — It varies with 
the locality. We have a great technical institute at Bel- 
fast, the largest in Ireland. That institute provides in- 
stx-uction which is applicable to the leading industries 
of Belfast — engineei-ing in all its grades, textiles, 
commercial education, the sciences and axis that under- 
lie these industx-ies — everything, in fact, that a technical 
institute situated in such a city ought to provide. The 
same is true in a greater or less degree of the other 
localities in the country. In the small towns there are 
small technical institutes which provide instruction that 
is aimed, in the first place, at helping the local industx-ies, 
and in the seeond place, at training young men in 
such a way that they may find employment and improve 
themselves in industrial careers. 

3051. Have you both male and female schools ? — Not 
in the towns, but we have both male and female students 
at the schools. These ai-e mostly evening schools, and for 
the women part of the students there is insti-uction re- 
lated to industx-ies suitable to them . A very large shave of 
their insti-uction is that whieh comes under the head of 
domestic economy insti-uction, which includes all that 
relates to the proper management of the household, 
eookex-y, laundry work, needlework, keeping the house- 
hold accounts, and so forth. Thex-e is a similar sort- 
of insti-uction fox- girls iu the x-xiral districts under our 
agricultural schemes, and it includes in such districts, 
besides the subjects I have mentioned, butter-making, 
poultry-keeping, calf rearing, pig feeding — everything 
that a country girl and a fanner’s wife should know. 

3052. Axe those all evening classes ? — In the x-m-al 
districts, no ; they ax-e day classes in the rural districts. 
In the towns, they ax-e evening classes. 

3053. (Lord Pirrie.) As well as day classes ? — We 
have day classes too, there. 

3054. (The Bishop of Ross.) You have a number of 
residential schools, have you not, also? — We have a 
number of residential schools for rural domestic 
economy, and we have schools or institutions in which 
we train the teachers in those, and in all the other 
subjects that are on our curriculum. 

3055. (Chairman.) Take the girl who is being given 
instruction in domestic management, and all that sort 
of thing, she has to give a cex-tain part of hex- day to 
literary insti-uction, x-eading, writing, and so on, has 
she not ? — Yes, a cex-tain amount. 

3056. What proportion of time would she give to 
the literary, and what proportion to the technical, side 
of her work ? — The girls that we deal with under these 
schemes are usually over 16 ; they have already gone 
through the national school, and if any of them ax-e 
likely' to be trained as instiuctx-esses, of course they 
have had a better education still. So in these schools 
we ax-e not called upon to give them vei-y much in the 
shape of general teaching ; what they do get in that 
way is worked in as pax-t of their technical instruction. 
For example, a girl attending a poultx-y class or a 
domestic economy class, has to keep a note book and to 
be able to give a record of what she has learned. That 
suffices for such a gix-1 as training in English com- 
position, spelling, and so forth. 

3057. So far, are the results satisfactory? — Very 
much so, indeed. 

3058. (Mr. Plenden) Ax-e these facilities for educa- 
tional piuposes in an agricultural sense very well dis- 
tributed throughout the country ? — They ax-e. In every 
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county in Ireland we have a scheme of agricultural and 
technical instruction. That scheme includes agricultural 
training for the young men, and a series of these classes 
for the young women— butter-making, poultry-keeping, 
domestic economy. We have also a horticultural 
scheme, which includes gardening, and has special 
regard to the labourers and their plots, to cottage gar- 
deners, and to the very small holders. 

3059. (Chairman.) Do you have local committees to 
look after these ? — There is a local committee, called 
the county committee, treated irnder our Act and ap- 
pointed by the county council in the counties ; a 
similar committee is appointed by the municipal au- 
thorities in the towns. These committees administer 
our local schemes under our supervision and inspec- 
tion. 

3060. Are the schools managed by them ? — Not the 
schools. The instruction which is carried on through 
them is mostly instruction of an itinerant nature ; that 

is, the county committee will arrange for a series of 
lectures through a local sub-committee in a centre for 
a certain period, and then the instructor will go from 
that district to another district where another local 
sub-committee will do the same thing. The instruc- 
tion is either of that nature, or else there is a series 
of classes called winter classes, which are more continu- 
ous and advanced and systematic in their character. 
They are held in a locality throughout the winter 
months — for about the four winter months — and give 
special agricultural instruction. That is the sort of edu- 
cational work which the committees mostly administer. 
In the case of the schools where there is an existing 
school, they may give scholarships to those who attend 

it, but they do not manage the school as a rule. In the 
towns there are technical schools and the committees 
manage these, but in the rural districts there are not 
many schools, and, as a rule, such schools are either 
managed directly by the department or they are 
independent schools, to which we give grants and which 
we inspect. 

3061. How do you manage such a thing as cookery ? 
What arrangements have yon for giving practical 
instruction in cookery ? — In the schools of course there 
is a complete installation for the purpose and there are 
trained teachers. For these itinerant classes that I 
have spoken of we have first of all the trained teacher — 
a teacher whom we have trained ourselves in one of 
our institutions ; she will arrange with the committee, 
whose oflicer she is, to go to a certain district for a 
series of lessons lasting, say, for a period of three weeks 
or six weeks, or shorter or longer as the ease may be. 
She will get there the use of some building, sometimes 
the national school, sometimes a court-house, some- 
times a village hall that is erected and used for such 
purposes, and she will bring an equipment with her. 
The girls will come and attend her class. Sometimes 
she will go and give her lessons in the cottage of one of 
the girls in order to adapt her teaching to the exact 
conditions of the people ; that is the way it is done. 

3062. (The Bishop of Ross.) She has an allowance 
from the county committee for the materials she has to 
operate with ? — Yes, she has. 

3063. And when those materials are cooked they 
are generally purchased by the girls and taken 
home to their families? — Yes; they are taken home 
with some pride. 

3064. They pay the cost price of the materials? 
— Yes. 

3065. Sometimes the girls themselves bring the 
materials with them and cook them at the school and 
take them home for the use of their family ? — Yes. 

3066. (Chairman.) So there is not really much loss 
on the materials ? — Not on that item. 

3067. Going back to your Vote, I see that the 

salaries, wages and allowances are given in detail ; then 
we come to travelling, special services, and the 
collection of agricultural and trade statistics ; the Last 
sub-head, I suppose, covers the preparation of these 
returns that we have been studying ?—(Mr. Butler ) 
Yes. ' 

3068. How do you collect your agi icultural 

statistics ; do you do it through the Excise ? (Mir. 

Gill.) Very largely the constabulary supply us with 


the statistics. We carry on a system of check surveys 
with a view to making sure that they are correct. 

3069. Do you not use the Excise at all? — (Mr. 
Butler.) Not in connection with the agricultural 
statistics. 

3070. Are your agricultural statistics pretty good, 
do yon think? — (Mr. Gill.) I think they are. In the 
beginning we did not feel quite certain about that, but 
we have Had a series of check surveys carried on before 
and after Mr. Adams came to our Department, and 
the result has been to support very strongly the 
accuracy of the constabulary statistics. 

3071. Have you any means of judging whether the 
statistics of Ireland as collected by the constabulary 
are more accurate than the statistics of England as 
collected through the Excise ? — I could offer no 
opinion on that. 

3072. When the constabulary oflicer comes and 
puts questions to the people, are they sure to tell the 
exact truth ? — In the rural districts our constabulary 
have a good many duties of this sort which they 
discharge very well, and there ai-e a number of other 
duties for which they are not called on to give a great 
deal of time. The consequence is that they can make 
themselves very well acquainted with all the circum- 
stances of the people in their district, and they do 
not need to ask questions half the time as they know 
nearly everybody. 

3073. Do they collect returns of the acreage under 
particular crops ? — They do. 

3074. And of the number of sheep and cattle and so 
on ? — Yes. 

3075. And you think those returns are fairly good ? 
— The rural constabulary live in their district all the 
year round, and though I do not say they have very 
little else to do, their other duties are not so great as 
to take up all their time. 

3076. (Lord Pirrie.) I suppose their doing this 
work for you is one of the reasons why we require so 
many police in Ireland ? — I do not know that I would 
say that, but this I am bound to say for them — I have 
acquired a great deal of respect for their methodical 
and accurate way of doing business, and their intelli- 
gence generally in anything that we have asked them 
to do. They have helped us greatly, -not merely in 
that way but in getting for us information of a very 
important character that we require in other ways. 

3077. (Chairman.) Are their relations with the 
farmers and the tenants sufficiently amicable to enable 
them to get the information correctly? — Wherever 
there is no acute agrarian quarrel going on they are; 
and of course, as the hind gets settled that element 
tends to diminish in rural life. 

3078. (The Bishop of Ross.) The great hulk of the 
constabulary in Ireland are the sons of small farmers 
themselves, are they not ? — They are. 

3079. Therefore they know all these things ? — Quite 
so ; they are perfectly competent to go on a farm and 
make an estimate. 

3080. They could tell you the number of acres of 
land that every man in the district has ? — They could. 

3081. How many cattle he has, how many horses, 
how many sheep and all the rest? — Yes, and what 
crops are growing— everything in fact. 

3082. (Lord Pirrie.) There must be a very strong 
reason why we do require so many police; I had no 
idea that they do this work for your Department. 
Whose permission do you get for that? — The Irish 
Government and the Inspector-General of Constabulary. 
The Inspector- General is very helpful in anything we 
ask him to do. We give them a certain allowance — a 
very small one indeed — towards their expenses in collect- 
ing some of the statistics. (Mr. Butler.) We make no 
payment at all for collecting statistics. What is paid 
to them might be called out-of-poekot expenses ; for in- 
stance, a man has to take a car, or in some cases in some 
of the out-of-the-way parts lie has to take a horse. 

3083. And all that is paid for by the Department? 
— We pay anything of that kind. In addition to that, 
any man who is engaged on duty for more than eight 
hours is entitled, under his own code of regulations, to 
a payment of Is., and we pay that Is. ; if he is engaged 
twelve hours or upwards he is allowed Is. Qd., and we 
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pay that ; if he is occupied over night on his duty he is 
allowed 3s. 6 d., that is to cover the cost of hoard and 
lodging. 

3084. Does that come under the head of travelling 
in your Tote? — That comes under the head of the 
Collection of Agricultural and Trade Statistics, not 
under the head of Travelling. We make them no pay- 
ment for the actual work. 

3085. (Mr. Plender.) Do you know how many 
members of the constabulary are used for this puipose. 
and how much of their time is occupied on the work ? 
— Between 2,900 and 3,000 are so engaged. 

3086. ( Lord Pirrie.) Out of about 12,000? — Yes. 

3087. (Mr. Plender.) Is then- time practically all 
occupied in doing work for your Department ? — While 
they are engaged on this work they are relieved of all 
police duties. As a matter of fact the collection of 
this year is going on just at present ; it is going on all 
over the country from June 1 to the end of June. A 
man is not likely to take a whole month to do it in, 
but we give them a month within which the statistics 
shall be collected. 

3088. Are 2,800 off for at least a month in the year 
occupied on the work of your Department ? — No, that 
is not correct, because as I say, I do not suppose there 
would be a dozen cases where the men would be 
engaged the whole month. One man might get done 
his work in three days or sis days ; but we give them 
the month of June within which to take these statistics. 
It would not be correct to say that for a month these 
2,800 were relieved of police duty. 

3089. What do you think would be the average 
time ? — The average time, I should say. would be ten 
days, or possibly less. 

3090. (Chairman.) If it were not for the presence 
of the constabulary it would probably cost a great deal 
more to collect it in any other way? — Yes. We would 
have to make payments then, but in this case we only 
pay expenses. The system is different to that in 
England. Here the excise officers write to the 
farmers, or send them forms to fill up ; the differ- 
ence in Ireland is that the policeman goes to the 
fanner with his books and papers and demands the 
information from him at the house, and enters it in 
these books and forms. That is a very different 
system to the English one. As the Lord Bishop 
pointed out, practically all these enumerators, the 
policemen, are sons of small farmers and thoroughly 
well acquainted with all agricultural matters. They 
live in the midst of the people that they are asking for 
the information, and they know as well as the men 
themselves what their acreage under the different crops 
may happen to be, the number of pigs they have, and 
the number of sheep, and everything of that nature 
that they have got. From their early training, and 
from their own knowledge and actual observation, the 
police enumerators are very well able to check the 
statements made to them by the far-mere or holders. 

3091. (Lord Pirrie.) I do not think it is generally 
known in England that the police have been assisting 
the Department as you have told us now ; there is a 
general impression that the police are doing nothing 
but trying to keep down fights in the North, and 
fights and two or three other things in the South. I 
am delighted to hear what you say of them ? — (Mr. 
Gill.) They are there, and we make use of them. 

3092. (Chairman.) What are they doing the other 
eleven months ? — They do a lot of other things like 
that. (Mr. Butler.) They make a gx-eat many returns. 
They collect a lot of infoimation for the War Office, 
and a number of them act as inspectors of weights and 
measures under the Board of Trade. They have a 
very big variety of duties to perform. 

3093. As we are on the agricultural statistics, per- 
haps you can tell ns how it is that there is such an 
enoimous impoi-t ef hams and bacon into Ireland 
according to the returns. One was under the impres- 
sion that there was no family in Ireland without at 
least one pig ; why is it that they import such a very 
large quantity of ham and bacon? — (Mr. Gill.) As a 
matter of fact there are fewer pigs in Ireland now than 
there were twenty years ago. Thereby hangs a good 
deal of the agricultural problem, too. The pig goes 


with the development of the tillage. He is reared 
best and most economically when tillage has been 
ca tried on at the farm ; tillage has declined, and so 
has the pig. Moreover, owing to the decline of tillage, 
it costs the farmer to feed a pig more now than it 
used to do, or than it should do if he were tilling suffi- 
ciently. One consequence of that is t< > make it diffi- 
cult for the Irish bacon curers to maintain their place 
in the market, because they have to pay more for the 
pig in Ireland than bacon curers in countries where 
tillage is carried on have to do. A very curious result 
of that state of things is that some of our leading Irish 
bacon curers have gone abroad to countries like 
Denmark and Germany, and established bacon-curing 
factories there. One of the leading bacon-curing firms 
in Ireland owned, when I was in Denmark some years 
ago — I do not know what he has now — five of the 
largest bacon-curing factories in that country; he 
went there because the Danish farmer, who is com- 
peting with the Irish farmer, was producing his pigs 
at a price to himself that enabled him to sell them at 
a price to the manufacturer lower than the manu- 
facturer could get them for in Ireland. That is a 
large part of the answer to your question. 

3094. (Lord Pirrie.) Do you not think that the laws 
that came in, say, thirty or twenty-five years ago, not 
allowing the inhabitants of Belfast, and I thiuk Dublin 
also, to keep pigs in their backyards, practically in 
their houses, did away with more pigs in Ireland than 
all the infected districts put together ? — No. 

3095. In Belfast years ago there was hardly a man 
in our employ who had not his three or four or five 
pigs, and you might go into street after street and you 
would not find a liouse where the pigs were not in the 
backyard. All that has been wiped away and cleared 
out. and I think there is not a single person, as far as 
I know, now in the City of Belfast who dare keep a pig 
inside his place ? — I do not think that measure explains 
the fact that we are dealing with. That measure was 
taken in order to save the pig population from destruc- 
tion. because contagious disease of a virulent nature, 
which is not yet completely stamped out, was carrying 
off the pigs by scores in every district in Ireland, 
particularly in the City of Belfast. They were kept 
under insanitary conditions which propagated this 
disease, and the disease had to lie stamped out if the 
pigs were to l>e saved. 

3090. Twenty or twenty-five years ago there was 
hardly a workman’s house in the place that had not a 
pig. and to-day you could not find a pig in the whole City 
of Belfast ; that surely must make a very large differ- 
ence? — At the present time, Ireland is spending alx>ut 
15.000/. — and if you include the 10,000/. of the Swine 
Fever Grant, it would be 25,000/. — in an endeavour to 
keep swine fever down, and England is spending about 
50,000/., plus 

3097. I only lay it down that there is a very large 
reduction of pigs in Ireland ? — No doubt it did result 
iix that way, but unless that measure had beexi taken 
the reduction would have been far greater still. 

3098. I approved the measure and I urged it, but I 
thought it would have increased the pigs in the country 
districts ? — It would in the natural course of things, 
but then tillage has diminished in the country districts 
during that period, and you can only keep pigs profit- 
ably on a farm when you have tillage going on. 

3099. (The Bishop of Boss.) I think there is another 
element which would lead to that decline. The average 
life of the pig is much shorter now than it was twenty- 
five years ago, as he is eaten much younger. The pig 
used to lie nearly a year old before he was eaten, but 
uow a pig gets eaten at the end of five or six, or at the 
utmost, seven mouths? — Yes, he is fattened very 
quickly. 

3100. So the result is that at present you have two 
crops of pigs in the year, or may have ? — Yes. 

3101. Whereas formerly you had only one crop ? — 
Yes. 

3102. So that taking the statistics in June is not a 
fair test of the reduction in pigs ? — That is true ; but 
still the number of killings in the Irish bacon-curing 
yards have diminished. 

3103. That, of course, is a correct test ? — Within 
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quite the last few years bacon-curing in Ireland is on the 
increase, and the pigs are beginning to increase. We 
are seeing some fruits of the work that our department 
are doing, or at least some earnest of the fruits that 
are to come. 

3104. (Chairman.) The small farmer or cottager 
who has a pig or two, when they have kept that pig 
and cured him, what do they do — do they eat him them- 
selves, or do they sell the bacon? — That practice has 
very largely gone out in Ireland, I am sorry to say, and the 
small farmer now buys American bacon, and does not 
kill a pig at all. He sells him. 

3105. But he does eat bacon ? — Yes, he eats bacon. 

3100. (Lord Pirrie.) But not bacon of his own 

curing ? — That is so, and there he makes a mistake, 
too, because he could obtain bacon of his own curing 
at a lower price than he pays for the American bacon. 
They are full of mistaken economic ideas which we are 
endeavouring to correct. 

3107. What happens to the Irish pig? — A large 
quantity of him is exported alive over to England, and 
the remainder goes to the Irish bacon-curing establish- 
ments in Limerick, Waterford, Belfast and elsewhere. 
The quality of the Irish bacon aud the price of the 
Irish bacon, such of it as is cured, keeps up to the top- 
most place ; but as I say, we are increasing a little in 
quantity also now. 

3108. Are they not feeding the pigs very much 
better than they used to feed them in Ireland by 
giving them oil-cake and all that kind of imported 
food ? — That is not necessarily a better way of feeding 
them. I do not think it can be said that they are 
feeding the pigs better than they used to. They have 
improved the breed of pigs very much, because they 
have done what his Lordship says — they have gradually 
introduced the pig that will fatten quickly. That is 
exactly the article which the bacon curer wants. 
Thoughout Ireland now there is a fairly uniform breed 
of pigs — none better anywhere. 

3109. I was led to believe that it was entirely owing 
to this better class of feeding that the pigs came to 
maturity so very much quicker. Ireland consumes 
more oil-cake for pig feeding than all England prac- 
tically, and so far more proper food ? — I do not know 
about that. The fact that she is buying oil-cake from 
abroad to feed her pigs is one of those things that 
make those pigs so dear that it is hard for the Irish 
bacon curer to keep his place. It is an expensive way of 
feeding pigs. 

3110. But it produces a good quality? — There is 
far too much of the imported foodstuff being employed 
in the rearing of stock generally and of pigs, especially 
in Ireland. One of the things we are hoping to bring 
about is to get the farmer to till more and to feed his 
cattle and his pigs more off the produce of his own 
farm than is now the case — to buy less in the shape of 
fodder and to produce more. 

3111. (Chairman.) Returning to your Vote, sub- 
head G deals with the institutions of Science and Art ; 
have you anything to say about that sub-head ? — There 
has been a considerable increase in the Science and Art 
grants. When we first took up the administration of 
these grants, there was only a total of, I think it. was 
10,900/. under these grants; now, under the regula- 
tions that we have introduced, which are much more 
adapted to Irish conditions than those of South 
Kensington, and under the stimulus of the education 
generally that we have carried on, these grants have 
now increased to a total of 57,750 1. last year, and they 
will be over 60,0001. 

3112. Where do I find that? — Under sub-head H. 

3113. (Mr. Plender.) That is 5,0001. more than the 
preceding yearp — Yes. 

3114. And do you estimate that it will be a further 
3,0001. more next year ? — About that, I should think. 

3115. Is that likely to continue to increase ? — 
Under one item it is not. That item of 28,0001. going 
to day secondary schools is fairly stationary now ; but 
the item of grants to schools and classes of science 
and art and technical instruction, which are mainly 
technical schools, is bound to increase somewhat 
further. I am hoping to get the Treasury to agree to 
a further alteration of the regulations which will 


enable ns to earn a good deal more under this head. 
The English Board of Education have got these grants 
so arranged that they are available under conditions 
much easier than our regulations ; for example, our regu- 
lations permit only of grants being paid on a continuous 
course of instruction, extending at least over two years 
That excludes all those winter classes for agriculture 
that I spoke of, and I want the regulations altered so as 
to include these, as they are included in England. 
Remember, if our grants have increased from 10,0001. 
up to o7,000 1., in England at the same time these 
grants have increased to a very vast extent ; I think 
the English grant amounts to 1,320,300/. 

3116. (Lord Pirrie.) As against our 57,7501. ?— 
That figure compares with our 53,0001. ; this year Eng- 
land is up to 1,433,7001., against our figure of 57,7501, 

3117. (Chairman.) It increases in proportion as 
more pupils come into the schools ? — Yes, aud as the 
pupils are better prepared. You may remember that 
when I was speaking of the Development Grant being 
fixed with us, whereas it was to increase with the 
school population in England aud Scotland, I stated 
that one of the reasons for that was that our popula- 
tion was not going up. Another reason was the back- 
ward state of education that we have got to contend 
with, whitdi would not enable us to earn so much out 
of these grants as they do in England and Scotland. 
That factor is illustrated from the grants that I am 
referring to now. These evening grants are earned by 
about 9,904 pupils in the technical schools and classes, 
but the total number of pupils attending these schools 
and classes is 42,909, so that out of 42,909 only 
9,904 have been sufficiently prepared by their elemen- 
tary education to be able to avail themselves of the 
grants. That is another part of the leeway that we 
have got to pull up in Ireland ; when we have pulled 
it up there should be nearly four times the number of 
pupils in the technical schools earning these grants 
that are earning them now. 

3118. Under present circumstances each year, as the 
schools earned more, the Treasury would have to 
provide increased amounts of grant ? — Yes. 

3119. So that your expenditure for that purpose 
may automatically increase? — Decidedly, and I hope 
it will; it ought to. On all educational work iu 
Ireland there must be great increases, and on all this 
developmental work which the Department is carrying 
on, and which analogous departments will have to carry 
on, there must be very great increases indeed. That, 
I presume is a factor this Committee will desire to take 
note of. In every country the form of administration 
represented by similar departments to ours has increased 
enormously. I have just had the amounts spent on 
agriculture in various countries made up to date to 
show how this form of administration has increased. 
In Holland since 1894 the grant for agriculture has 
increased from 56,000/. to 262,000/., or from 3d. per 
inhabitant of the country to lid. 

3120. In what period ? — From 1894 to the present 
day. Li Belgium the agricultural grants have increased 
from 112,000/. to 224,000/., or from 4(2. per head to Id. 
per head ; in Switzerland they have increased from 
150,000/. to 219,000/., and in Hungary from 1,700,000/. 
to 2,451,000/. 

3121. (Mr. Plender.) What hook is it you are read- 
ing from ? — This is a report of the Recess Committee, 
which was the committee which originally suggested 
and drew up the scheme for our Department. The 
figures for 1894 I am quoting from that. In Denmark 
the agricultural grants have increased from 108,000/. 
to 232,000/. 

3122. (Lord Pirrie.) Are those figures comparable; 
have you worked them all on the same basis ? — These 
are comparable figures that I am quoting now. I have 
got some oven more striking ones that I got over this 
morning from our office. I cannot give you the 
German figures, because they have not been worked out, 
but, taking France, their grants on agriculture have 
increased, since 1870 from 16,700,000 francs to 
44,800,000 francs in 1907. 

3123. (Chairman.) Was that on this technical in- 
struction ? — On work similar to the agricultural work 
of our Department. General education grants are also 
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grants that are 1 ound euonni.ut-ly to increase, and in 
Prance they have increased from 2*5 (iiim.Oiim frail, s in 
1*70 to ltil'.'X.'O.t a to in 1885. and 2oW.0on.wt) in 1W"7. 
Their giants on jail die works, developmental work, 
drainage and so forth, have increased from S3.MOO.ono 
francs' in 1*7" to 154.WU.MUU francs in 15*5. and 
•>4,1,5(10.0.111 francs in 19u7. 

3124. H->w are those funds provided — by the 
Government i- — By the State. 

3125. Are they all G< •vernnieut funds? — Tes. all. 
I refer te the-e 1 iceanse our Department was expressly 
modelled on this class of administration. The Recess 
Committee Report is mainly a report as to how that 
>.•11 of work was done in those countries. 

312(5. When was that report of the Recess Com- 
mittee made? — In 18i't>. It was the report on the 
basis of which the Department of Agriculture was 
founded. It was the report of a voluntary body of 
men representing all parties, and forming themselves 
into a committee at the suggestion of Sir Horace 
Plunkett. On it there were Mr. Redmond and various 
other people; Belfast, fur instance, was strongly repre- 
sented on it. We studied the system of this adminis- 
tration and made a systematic and considered report, 
and Mr. Gerald Balfour adopted that report and 
founded tlii- Department on the basis of it. 

3127. To go on: the next sub-head is the Geological 
Survey of Irelaud. but that is quite a small thing. 
Then I see there is a sub-head L. Grant in Aid of 
Ti dacoo-Growiug Experiments: are you hopeful ulnvut 
those? — This has been an experiment with a view to 
seeing whether tuLtceo could be successfully grown, 
cured and manufactured in Ireland without any assist- 
ance in the shape of a relate. The experiment is not 
concluded yet. but that smn ol' (!.•"">?. has tej-u paid to 
aid in the experiment: it is to g" tin for a certain 
number of years longer, and as yet it is impossible to 
say positively what the result will be. 

3128. Then M — Forestry Operations. »*.<>'.«•/. : is that 

sum each year ?— There was a grant of ti.iMio?. made by 
the Treasury to enable ns to meet urgent cases, that is 
To say. woods tiiat were passing under the Laud Pur- 
chase Acts and were in danger of )*eing cut down 
unless we purchased them. Our Department appointed 
a committee of Inquiry into Irish Forestry, and that 
committee published a report of which I have got a 
copy here. They went into the whole question very 
thoroughly in every aspect of it, and made a recom- 
mendation for a scheme and gave the financial par- 
ticulars. all of which you can find in its report . showing 
what the cost will be over the period of years for which 
grants would be required. 

3129. (The Bishop of Boss.) You might possibly 
give the percentage of forest land in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and some foreign countries, as it might 
show 1 how backward we are in the matter of woods ? — 
Indeed we are backward. 

3130. Also you might possibly be able to say 
whether there is a great demand for timber at present ? 
— The amount of land under timber in Ireland is 
smaller than that in any country in Europe, save one, 
and that exception is Iceland. 

3131. England is nearly as badly off. is she not ? — 
England is not very well. She has got 5 - 3 per cent, 
under wood, Scotland has 4 t> per cent., Wales has 
39 per cent., while Irelaud has only l - 5 per cent. 

3132. ( Lord Pirrie.) Is that because they cut the 
trees down, and did not plant afresh ? — It is due to 
historical causes largely. These trees were swept 
away, some of them for political reasons, and others 
through sheer neglect. 

3133. And not being replanted ? — It was through 
waste and devastation — Governmental waste, mainly. 

3134. Government ? — Yes ; waste of Royal pro- 
perty. The woods were supposed to he King’s woods, 
and all those that were granted to settlers in Ireland 
were granted under conditions which implied specific- 
ally that those woods should be maintained ; but the 
grantees were allowed to cut them down, which they 
did because they could immediately realise upon that 
timber, so they cut the trees down and did not restore 
them. 


3135. (Th> Bishop if Will y.,u giv- the per- 

centage of w...,J in -,,me of the other countries, so as 
t*> show the contrast ? — In Austria there is 32 per cent, 
of the area underwood: in Hungary 27 percent.: in 
Fran.-e 17 per ceut : in Belgium 17 per cent., and in 
Geianany 28 per cent. Each of those countries is still 
endeavouring to increase its area under timber, 
realising as it does that it is not only a valuable 
national asset, but an asset wlnse value is bound to 
increase V-cause of the shortage of the world’s supply. 

313i>. i Choi no h i,.) Under the present laws and regu- 
lations would those two forestry sui-heads. M ami N. 
tend to increase largely? — That amount of 17.' mol. 
(sub-head N) is merely given f..r the purchase of areas 
that are suitable for plantation. All that expenditure 
on forestry is l«.imd to increase if a thecoch scheme 
of afforestation is carried out. Wc estimated that the 
annual sum which it would !*• n.-.-.-ssaiy t.. provide 
Would be. in the first decade — I -cause forestry ha- to 
be considered over a long period ,.f years — 44.51 " o’. ; in 
the second decade. 6t>.t»UUf. ; in tli- third decade, 
74.IXH.I7. : in the fourth decade. t57.""ii : and in the fit'tii 
decade, 32.000/.. localise at that period you begin to 
get returns, and after that period the sum would be 
gradually diminishing. 

3137. Would it lie open to you to get funds for that 
purpose out of. not the Ireland Development Grant, 
but the u“w Development Grant Fund ? — We are 
endeavouring to do so, and wc have provisionally got a 
grant for that purpose. 

3138. ( The Bishop of lioss.) < »f 17."' ho.. I think ?— 
Yes. That 17.'HK>7. comes from the Development Com- 
mission, If yu look at sub-head I*, oil page 24". yai 
will see it explained at th- foot. 

3139. Would you say a nurd al.-nt the awful con- 
sumption there is of timber in the world, particularly 
with regard to the railways, which swallow up all the 
timber they , au get ? — The world's supply of t'mber is 
decreasing, or rather the demand for timber is out- 
stripping the pace at which it can be met. That is 
due to the increase of populations and to industries 
requiring timber; it is ulsu due to such factors as the 
amount of paper that is now made out of wood-pulp. 
In America and Canada, which have been the chief sup- 
pliers to the British market for imported timber, they 
have now reached the stage wheu they are dreading a 
timber famine, and it has lieeu made a national ques- 
tion, the President of the United States alluding to it 
in his addresses, and so forth. So it is an asset of the 
very first importance to develop. 

3140. Would it be an Imperial question and not 
merely a national question for Ireland — a question for 
the United Kingdom rather, that Ireland should be re- 
planted ? — I certainly think it would be to the advan- 
tage of the United Kingdom that the timber supply of 
L-eland should be developed, because every country 
now is being driven back upon itself to produce its 
timber owing to the shrinking of the supply from coun- 
tries like America, which are beginning to consume 
their own supply. 

3141. ( Lord Pirrie .) Does the Report of the 
Forestiy Committee go to show that you could not 
grow timber in Ireland at a commercial cost ? — There 
is no doubt whatsoever that we can and that we ought. 
There is a large series of small industries in Ireland 
depending on the woods, some of them English industries 
depending on the supply of Irish timber, which all 
declare that if the present rate of destruction of Irish 
timber goes on. those industries will be ruined. There 
is a very interesting amount of evidence to that effect 
in the Report of the Forestry Committee. Some of the 
witnesses who came before ns on that Committee from 
England gave the very strongest evidence to that 
effect. 

3142. (Chairman.) Did that Committee take any 
evidence as to what the effect would lie on the climate 
in Ireland of a very large increase in the amount of 
timber? — The effect on the climate would not be much 
in Ireland. The effect of woods on climate is rather to 
increase the moisture, but Ireland has been so denuded 
of timber, and so much of the laud that might other- 
wise have been under timber is now so occupied, 
that the area left for extending forestry is not very 
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great — I do not suppose at the outside it would be 
more than 1,500,000 acres. Tbatwould not have much 
effect on the climate, though it would have a great 
effect on the economic welfare of the country. 

3143. ( The Bishop of Boss.) Are the climate and 
soil of Ireland regarded as particularly suitable for 
timber growing? — Yes ; that was universally testified 
to. I was going to quote an interesting figure illus- 
trating in its own way the economic backwardness of 
Ireland. The consumption of wood by a country is 
one of the ways of showing its economic standing. In 
Great Britain the consumption of wood is estimated at 
17 cubic feet per head of population ; in Germany at 
19 cubic feet; in Prance at 24 cubic feet ; in Holland 
at 22 cubic feet ; and in Denmark at 26 cubic feet ; 
but in Ireland it is only 5 cubic feet per head of popu- 
lation. That indicates the very low standard of com- 
fort and the general backwardness of the country. 

3144. (Chairman.) Of course it is not quite fair to 
compare countries where they use timber for fuel ? — 
Quite so ; but even making allowance for that the 
remark applies. 

3145. You would have to make a considerable 
allowance for that P — Yes. 

3146. (The Bishop of Boss.) Is the grant for horse- 
breeding a purely Irish question, or is that also an 
Imperial question? — That particular 10,0001. is from 
the Development Commission also, and it has been 
given purposely with a view to the Army — to provide 
a supply of remounts to the Army. At the present 
time 70 per cent, of the horses used in the Army come 
from Ireland, and of the remaining 30 per cent, al- 
though they are horses bought in Great Britain, 
probably by far the larger proportion are horses that 
are of Irish origin, and came over from Ireland, and 
simply happened to be bought here. Ireland has very 
special advantages for the breeding of the type of 
hoi'ses that are used for the Army. It is not merely 
the limestone soil and the mild elknate, but the fact 
that our farming is small farming, and that a light 
horse is the sort of animal that suits Irish farming 
best. In England they have large farms of heavy clay 
soil, with long furrows that have to be ploughed ; these 
require heavy horses both for the ploughing and for 
the carting. We do not require that type of horse at 
all in Ireland, save in some places, near cities like Bel- 
fast and Dublin, where they will find a market for that 
type of home for draught purposes in the cities. 
Speaking of Ireland generally, the type of horse that 
her agriculture wants is the type of horse that the 
Army wants as a rule. That is the reason why at 
least 70 per cent, of your horses come from Ireland at 
the present time, and probably a larger percentage, 
and that is why Ireland is really the true ground for 
breeding horses for the Army. Therefore that 10.000Z., 
while given for the purpose of encouraging Irish horse- 
breeding, is given intentionally with the interests of 
the Army in view, and it may be considered an Imperial 
expenditure. 

3147. It is much easier to get that money for horse- 
breeding than to get 17,0001. for afforestation, is it 
got? — It was. We had no trouble at all in getting 
that 10,0001. for horse-breeding. 

3148. (Lord Pirrie.) From whom did you get it — 
the War Office ? — From the Development Commission 
with the support of the War Office ; but, mark you, they 
gave 50,000Z. at the same time to Great Britain for 
horse-breeding. I have heard Army officers who have 
to deal with the purchase of remounts declare that 11. 
spent in Ireland in improving horse-breeding is as good 
as 401. spent in England and Scotland, and will give 
you better results. 

3149. (Chairman.) What do you do with this money; 
do you buy sires ? — We use that 10,0001. in further- 
ance of the schemes we already carry on for the 
improvement of horse-breeding. These schemes include 
a system of nomination for selected mares, so that your 
pure-bred stallion will not be mated with the average 
mare but will be mated with a selected mare. We 
spend that money in one way in giving nomination fees 
to the owners of those selected mares, so that they can 
get the service of a high-class stallion at a low figure. 
Then in another way we buy a number of those stallions 


ourselves. We do not keep them ourselves; we sell them 
but we give a premium sometimes to a man who will 
undertake to supply the services of that stallion in a 
particular locality at a particular fee. 

3150. (The Bishop of Boss.) The premium some- 
times is very considerable. I recollect a man a short 
time ago getting a horse called “Mariut,” and that 
horse cost the Department 483Z., but he got it for 2501, ? 
— Yes, but we do not let him buy the horse outright'- 
he has to enter into a bond for five years, and we only 
allow him to pay by instalments, so that we may have 
control of the horse during that period, and see that he 
is being properly employed. 

3151. (Chairman.) What do you do with the balance 

of the 10,0001. ? You only show how you spend 8,8501. 
of it on page 240 ? — We pay for inspection. You will 
see an item on a previous page of 6001. for temporary 
inspectors for horse-breeding work at 4-2s. a day for 
lay inspectors, and 63s. a day for veterinary surgeons. 

3152. Do you, as a matter of fact, spend the whole 
of it ? — Yes, we do. 

3153. (The Bishop of Boss.) Out of Our own Endow- 
ment Fund we spend how much on horse-breeding ?— 
We spend about 23,0001. on the improvement of live- 
stock, including horses ; the horse part of that, I think, 
amounts to about 10,0001. In addition to that expen- 
diture from our Endowment Fund the local authorities 
all raise rates for the improvement of livestock, includ- 
ing horses. That is a thing which is not done in 
England or Scotland; local rates are not raised for 
these agricultural purposes there. 

3154. It is rather late, but perhaps you might give 
the committee some general idea of what I may call 
the hierarchy of your Department? — Hierarchy is 
rather a good word, because we include some bishops 
amongst our members. I have said that the Depart- 
ment administers its agricultural work with the advice 
of an agricultural board, and its technical instruction 
work with the advice of a board of technical instruction. 
The agricultural board is formed in this way — there is 
first of all a body called the Council of Agriculture. 
There is one sentence in the Report of the Recess 
Committee which recommended this Department that 
sums the whole thing up : a recommendation of that 
Committee was — “That the administration of State 
“ aid to agriculture and industries in Ireland on the 
“ principles to be described can be most effectively 
“ earned out by including the two branches of agri- 
“ culture and industries and technical instruction 
“ relating thereto under the care of one Depart- 
“ ment of Government specially created for the 
“ purpose, and that this department should consist of 
“ a board with a Minister of Agriculture and Industries 
“ responsible to Parliament at its head, and .assisted by 
“ a consultative council representing the agricultural and 
“ industrial interests of the country.” It is that consti- 
tution modified to meet the conditions created by the 
Local Government Act that is the basis of our depart- 
ment. That Council of agriculture consists of 104 
members ; two members are chosen by every county 
council in Ireland and then the remainder are nomi- 
nated by the department, that is, two-thirds are elected 
by the county councils and one third are nominated 
by the department. That Council every third year 
when it meets — it meets twice a year — proceeds to 
elect representatives to the Agricultural Board. It 
divides itself into four provincial committees for that 
purpose, and each of those provincial committees elects 
two members to the Agricultural Board — that makes 
eight; and the department nominates four, which 
makes twelve. The Agricultural Board consists of 
twelve members chosen in that way. The present 
Board represent every section of the country, and 
every creed and party of the country. .They are not 
chosen, I may tell you, on political lines. The majority 
of the members are rather representative National- 
ists, there are very strong Unionists among themi 
there are two Catholic Bishops, and there are 
gentlemen who have been associated prominently with 
religious movements of an opposite description. All 
these gentlemen sit together at our Board discussing* 
very large proportion of the affairs of Ireland that are 
entrusted to them, and never since its foundation have 
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I l)een present at a disagreeable incident. Amongst 
them a division is quite the exception. What happens 
is that the affairs are discussed in the most busines-like 
manner, the l>est of good-feeling and give-and-take 
prevails, and we usually end by an agreement. Some- 
times matters are brought forward by the department, 
views are expressed and criticisms which do not 
support the proposal, and in the end either the proposal 
is modified or it is held over for further consideration. 
Never or scarcely ever is there such a thing as the 
pressing forward of a scheme which will result in a 
sharp division of opinion Itetween the members. 

3155. Who presides at that Board? — The Vice- 
President of the Department presides. It is all the 
more remarkable when you remember that a good deal 
of the duty is concerned with the allotment of money 
to the different parts of the country. These members 
come representing different parts of the country, 
so that a man might be naturally supposed to press 
the claims of his own section at all costs. Now I 
have seen again and again men who had very strong 
views in favour of their own locality or their own part 
of the country, give them up and accept the arguments 
they had listened to against their views. Similarly 
with the Council of Agriculture, which represents 
the whole country, meets twice a year, and consists of 
104 members, the same in effect may be said of it. 

3156. Who presides at that meeting again ? — The 
Vice-President. The Chief Secretary is called the 
President of the Department, hut he is president of 
many departments in Ireland, so that, to a large extent, 
his functions are nominal, and the Vice-President is 
the effective ministerial head of the Department. The 
Secretary of the Department is the chief permanent 
official or permanent head of the Department. Then 
we have a Board of Technical Instruction. 

3157. Both those bodies represent the whole 
country ? — Yes ; but as I have explained, the Council 
of Agriculture represents all the County Councils of 
Ireland, with cue-third nominated by the Department 
— and that nomination is carried on in a representa- 
tive spirit too. 

315S. ( Lord Pirrie.) At the beginning of this part 
of your evidence you said there were two Boards, and 
the Vice-President presided over both ? — Yes certainly, 
but they meet at different times. These Boards are 
advisory Boards to the Department, but the Depart- 
ment is the executive body, and with it rests the respon- 
sibility for action always. It is directly responsible 
to Parliament through its ministerial head, but no money 
could be voted out of the endowment fund for either of 
these branches of work without the assent of these 
Boards. The Technical Instruction Board is consti- 
tuted on a somewhat similar plan, but one which seeks 
its representation from the municipal authorities 
rather than from the County Councils. It is a larger 
body, and consists of twenty-two members — three per- 
sons appointed by the County Councils of each of the 
County Boroughs of Dublin and Belfast, one by a 
Joint Committee of the Councils of several Urban 
Councils in Dublin, one by each of the County 
Boroughs in Ireland, one by the provincial committee 
of each province, one appointed by the Commissioners 
of National Education, one by the Intermediate Board, 
and four persons appointed by the Department. 


3159. (The Bishop of Boss.) Then having con- 
stituted your regular national authorities, vou come 
down to each county and city ? — Quite so. Under the 

system of the Department, each County Council in 
Ireland is empowered to appoint a countv’committee of 
agriculture and technical instruction, and each 
municipal authority to appoint a municipal committee 
of technical instruction. These committees earrv on 
the local administration of our work. In the towns 
they manage the technical schools, appoint all the 
teachers, and administer the schemes: in the counties 
they appoint all the instructors and teachers, and 
administer all the schemes on horse-breeding, cattle 
improvement, itinerant instruction, and so forth. 
There is a vast number of complicated schemes, and 
they administer them with great ability. One feature 
is worthy of note. These committees are appointed by 
the county councils, and these county councils in every 
instance have nominated to these committees men who 
would not have got elected to the committees, men 
belonging to the opposite party in politics to the 
majorities on the county councils. There is the most 
excellent harmony and good feeling prevailing on these 
bodies, too. Some very prominent opponents of the 
popular cause have been, without hesitation, nominated 
to these committees, because of their special knowledge 
on the subjects that they have dealt with. Then these 
committees almost invariably include clergymen of 
different denominations. Nothing has been more 
hopeful to my observation of Ireland than the spirit 
which has prevailed amongst these committees, and the 
effectiveness with which they have done their work. 

8160. (Mr. Adams.) Could you give us a table 
showing the expenditure of the Department since 1900, 
and showing the amount raised in rates, too? — Yes. 
certainly. 

8161. You would agree, would you not. that it is 
very important that there should* be a thoroughly 
careful record of imports and exports? — Most de- 
cidedly. 

8162. That the Department cannot improve very 
much further with their existing powers ? — Certainly. 

3163. And that from the point of view, both of 
national finance and of industrial and commercial 
development, it is highly important that there should 
be such a record ? — Yes. As you are aware, we asked 
for legislation to give us these powers, in fact we asked 
for legislation to enable us to get the same information 
as used to be supplied in the days when we had our 
own Custom House in Ireland. 

3164. (Chairman.) When was that asked for ? — We 
asked for it four years ago. The Board of Trade. I 
think, were quite in favour of our getting these 
powers. We wanted to get, besides the quantity and 
the description of the goods, the value of them, and to 
he supplied with it as a matter of right. 

3165. Has the census of production been applied to 
Ireland ? — Yes. 

3166. Are there any returns yet of interest pub- 
lished relating to that census ? — (Mr. Butler.) There 
have been a number of returns published already. 
The Census of Production Office have issued a number 
of blue books, and in each of those they have dealt 
with Ireland. 

3167. Do they show Ireland separately ? — Yes. 


The Witnesses withdrew. 


Adjourned. 
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Mr. M. A. Ennis, 

31C8. (Chairman.) You are the Chairman of the 
Standing Committee on Legislation of the Irish 
Couxty Counoils General Council ? — That is so. 

3169. Perhaps you will just explain to the Com- 
mittee what that hody, the Irish County Coun- 
cils General Council, is ? — Certainly. The Irish 

County Councils General Council is a body which came 
into existence some seven or eight years since, and it is 
a body analogous to the County Councils Association 
in England. It possesses no statutory existence, but 
at the same time it is in the position that, although 
it is not created by statute. Parliament has recognised 
its existence in more respects than one, and particularly 
in connection with the Irish Universities Act, because 
in the Irish Universities Act provision is made, after 
the first nominated body of Governors of the Dublin 
College pass out of office, that the incoming body will 
be elected by certain interests in Ireland, and amongst 
those are the General Council of the Irish County 
Councils. In fact, the power of electing no less than 
nine members of the governing body of the Dublin 
College of the National University rests with the 
Irish County Councils. 

S170. How many County Councils are represented 
on it ? — The present representation of the County Coun- 
cils of Ireland on the body is 30. 30 County Councils 
are represented out of a total of 89 County Boroughs 
and County Councils. If I may explain with regard 
to that, when this body was originally established its 
first chairman was Sir Thomas Esmonde, and at the 
first meeting Sir Thomas Esmonde made a statement 
that the Council would not discuss any political ques- 
tions. That was a personal statement made by Sir 
Thomas Esmonde ; it was not included in any way in 
the rules of the Council. Subsequently, some member 
of the Council proposed a resolution of a political 
character, and the members of six of the northern 
Councils seceded then from the General Council, and 
have since been absent from its meetings ; but I am 
glad to say that recently there have been indications 
that the Councils from the North of Ireland may 
perhaps later be willing to rejoin the General Council 
of County Councils. Their own political organs have 
pointed out, that they can come in and join with their 
brother Irishmen in the work of the General Council 
without in any way compromising their political prin- 
ciples. I may say that, personally, in my opinion, it 
would be utterly impossible to cany on the work of a 
body like the General Council of County Councils with- 
out touching things which are semi-political in their 
nature, but in the actual working veiy little political 
matter is introduced into the working of the Council. 

3171. That accounts for 36 out of the 39 County 
Councils. Have the other three never come in ? — There 
are two others accounted for also by political difficulty. 
One is the County of Cork. Mr. William O’Brien in 
the County of Cork is a gentleman who differs somewhat 
from other Nationalists in his political views, and as the 
General Council of County Councils is known to sympa- 
thise with the present Irish party in their conduct of 
political affairs, I take it that is the reason why Cork 
is also outside, but it is my earnest hope that all these 
bodies will rejoin; and, as a matter of fact, when any 
important matter is under consideration in connection 
with roads — the Road Scheme, or in connection with 
the Road Board’s grant to Ireland and other matters — 
we circulate to Councils who are not members of our 
Association our suggestions, and they reply to them. 
They have agreed with our suggestions, and at a Road 
Congress held in Dublin last year, at which I was 
Chairman of the County Council section, we had repre- 
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sentatives from some of these Councils, who individually 
expressed themselves as hopeful that the difficulty would 
be adjusted, and that we should have all the Councils 
together again. May I explain with regard to the for- 
mation of the Standing Committee on Legislation, and 
how that came about ? 

3172. (The Bishop of Boss.) Before you go to that 
point, might I ask you whether you have not got a 
certain amount of statutory recognition in reference to 
finance — to money? — No, the only amount of statutory 
recognition we got was permission for the County 
Councils of Ireland to contribute an affiliation fee; 
that is all ; but it is a recognition. 

3173. They may take a certain amount of money 
out of the rates of the county? — Yes, not exceeding 
10Z. — a mere subscription for the working expenses, 
but nothing more. 

3174. But, of course, without that special recog- 
nition the rates could not be applied in that way? — 
That is so. That special recognition was given almost 
immediately on the formation of the body, but other- 
wise we have no statutory powers except, as I have 
explained, that Parliament recognises our existence. 

3175. (Mir. Huth Jackson.) I take it that all the 
representatives of County Councils on the present 
General Council are of one political complexion? — 
That is practically so, yes. We may have got one or 
two representatives on the General Council who in- 
dividually would not be of that political complexion, 
but they represent County Councils which are of that 
political complexion. I think their individual views 
probably would not be so. 

3176. (Chairman.) Then what was the origin of 
the Standing Committee on Legislation of which you 
are Chairman? — That arose in this way: Between 
three and four years since the ratepayers of Ireland 
were faced with a very grave and difficult problem by 
the failure of the Ireland Development- Grant to bear 
the loss on flotation of land stock, and when this be- 
came a pressing danger I suggested, as a member of 
the General Council, that we should appoint a com- 
mittee to investigate this question and to report to the 
Council. That committee met, and I framed a report 
for my colleagues, who adopted it. It came before the 
General Council, and we then asked that a deputation 
of our body should be received by the then Prime 
Minister, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. He agreed 
to receive the deputation, and when we were received I 
had the honour of laying the views of my colleagues 
before several members of the Cabinet. Mr. Asquith, 
who was then Chancellor of the Exchequer, appointed 
a Treasury Committee to investigate the position, and 
I was examined at length before that Treasury Com- 
mittee on the suggestions which I made. 

3177. Was that the committee of 1908? — Yes. 

3178. Mr. Runciman wa3 Chairman ? — Mr. Runci- 
man was Chairman. On that occasion some of my 
colleagues on the General Council, when I pointed out 
to them the effects of the finance of this Bill, said: 
“ But this Bill should never have been allowed to pass 
“ into law,” and they suggested that the Parlia- 
mentary representatives of Ireland were, perhaps, lax 
in allowing it to pass into law. I said, “ I agree with 
“ that view, but it is quite as much our duty as it is 
" the duty of our Parliamentary representatives to 
“ safeguard the interests of the ratepayers in this 
“ matter. We are the representatives of the rate- 
“ payers, and it is our duty to study anything that 
“ affects their interests, and to direct the attention of 
“ the Party to it, and, not having done that, we have 
“ no cause of complaint.” I said, “ I think it would 
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“ be desirable to appoint a Standing Committee to 
“ watch all future legislation which would affect the 
“ interests of the people whom we represent,” and 
that was the origin of the appointment of the Standing 
Committee. I was appointed Chairman at the time, 
and I have filled the position since. 

3179. The Act to which you are referring, which in 
their opinion ought not to have been allowed to pass 
without, at any rate, more criticism, was the Act of 
1903 P— Yes, the Act of 1903. 

3180. That particular part of it? — The financial 
portions of that Act, yes. 

3181. You have drawn up, as Chairman of that 
Committee, a report for the General Council, of whioh 
we have been favoured with a copy ? — That is so. ('See 
Appendix VII. A.) 

3182. And that has been adopted, I think, both by 
the Standing Committee and by the General Council? 
— It has been adopted by the Standing Committee on 
Legislation and by the Executive Committee of the 
General Council. If I may explain why it has been 
adopted by the Executive Committee and not by the 
General Council as a full body, the reason is this : our 
desire in the General Council was to assist the Govern- 
ment and the Irish Party in framing a sound scheme 
of finance for this forthcoming Bill; we did not desire 
to be in a position when the Bill was tabled of coming 
up and saying, “We object,” but we on the contrary 
desired to be in the position of giving our approval to 
the proposals which would be made. Therefore we 
thought it desirable that we should communicate our 
views to them at as early a date as possible, in order 
that they might understand what our views are, and 
that they might thoroughly grasp how far they might 
count upon our support in the proposals which may 
be put forward ; but at the same time we had no 
desire that we should appear, as it were, to take the 
lead in this matter, or to take out of other hands 
the putting forward of proposals in the first instance. 
Our General Council meets twice each year ; I mean 
it has two fixed stated meetings. We hold other 
meetings, special meetings, whenever necessity arises ; 
but we have two stated meetings, one in the spring, 
and one late in the autumn or winter. In fact, 
we make these meetings synchronise with the Spring 
Show and with the Winter Show of the Royal 
Dublin Society, because it brings so many representa- 
tives to Dublin that it saves people trouble, and we 
make it synchronise with those dates. For that reason 
I deferred presenting my report to the Standing Com- 
mittee until after the Spring Show, because if it had 
been presented to the Committee before that date, and 
referred to the General Council, it should of necessity 
have come before the General Council, and it should 
of necessity have gone to the Press, and been published 
forthwith. We did not desire that that should occur. 
Then in the ordinary course it would not have come 
before the General Council until late autumn or 
winter, but Mr. Redmond asked public bodies in 
Ireland to express an opinion upon the National 
Insurance Bill, which has been published since I wrote 
this report, and that made it absolutely necessary that 
the General Council should meet to express their 
opinion upon that Bill, and it made it absolutely 
necessary that this document should be placed before 
the Council. In order to get out of the difficulty — we 
deprecated having it published before we desired — I 
consulted with the Chairman, and we called, instead of 
a Council meeting, a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee, which is a very large committee. It consists 
of one representative of each county affiliated, and in 
fact it is half the General Council; but by calling 
that meeting of the Executive Committee, and not of 
the full Council, we met in camera, the Executive 
Committee unanimously adopted this report, and it is 
tantamount to its adoption by the General Council, 
but it has not yet formally gone before the General 
Council and been formally adopted by them. 

3183. We may take it that for all practical pur- 
poses it has been or will be adopted by the General 
Council? — It has been or will be adopted by the 
General Council’; I think you can take that. 

3184. And unanimously ? — Unanimously. 


3185. It was drawn up with a view to a Home Rule 
Bill ? — Certainly. 

3186. It is intended to be the finance in connection 
with a Home Rule Bill ? — Certainly. It was when the 
Home Rule Bill was announced that this resolution 
was prepared at a meeting of the Executive Committee. 
I pointed out to my colleagues, that this was a matter of 
the gravest importance to Ireland and a matter of the 
gravest difficulty. My colleagues do me the honour of 
generally asking me to report upon all financial ques- 
tions. and I said that it would be uttei-ly impossible 
for me, or for any other member of the Council, within 
the short space of a fortnight or three weeks after that 
Bill would be tabled, to take and study the entire ques- 
tion and report upon it with any degree of accuracy, 
and therefore I thought we should take time by the 
forelock and begin studying the question at once, so as 
to put us in a better position later on when we would 
have the proposals which had been made before us. 

3187. I think we might perhaps use the report as a 
brief for the purposes of your examination ? — Yes. 

3188. I think, perhaps, the most convenient way 
will be to take the summary, because at the end you 
practically summarise it. We have read the earlier 
part. I think we will begin with your criticisms upon 
what we call the Treasury White Paper ? — Yes, that 
would be in the second portion of the report. 

3189. In paragraph 5 of your summary you say: 
“We refuse, absolutely, to accept the estimates of 
“ revenue ‘ as contributed,’ contained in the Treasury 
“ returns.” Taking the revenue side, do you consider 
that the revenue side does not get fairly near to the 
mark with regard to the true revenue of Ireland ? — I 
do. I do not consider that it gets near the mark. I 
suggest here in one of the paragraphs to which you 
refer, that I think it is a paper estimate, and that 
Customs dealing with the question would make a 
difference of half a million pounds. I believe that the 
actual result arrived at by the re-establishment of a 
Customs service would be to show a difference of at 
least half a million pounds, or about half a million 
pounds, between the Treasury estimate and what the 
real fact would be. 

3190. In favour of Ireland ? — In favour of Ireland. 
May I take one point in connection with it ? 

3191. Yes, we might take • this more or less in 
detail. Have you a copy of the Treasury report? — 
Yes, I have all the Treasury reports here: 

3192. We will not take the last, because that is so 
upset by the Budget of 1909. Will you take the one 
for 1908 ? — If I may point out one item in that, on 
page 3 I have made some reference to the fact that the 
Treasury returns are not alone inaccurate, but, as a 
matter of fact, that they are not even an approxima- 
tion, in my opinion, to the truth. I think the para- 
graph to which you referred when you asked me about 
it is paragraph 77 in my report. 

3193. (The Bishop of Ross.) That is in the full 
report ? — Yes ; and as you ask me. may I explain more 
fully what I mean with regard to these Treasury 
estimates ? I do not consider that they are even an 
approximation to the truth. I have quoted before the 
question of tobacco. That is in paragraph 74. In the case 
of tobacco 397,0001. has been deducted from Ireland 
in the last return of the 31st March 1909. You will 
find the difference between “ as collected” and “as 
contributed ” under the head of tobacco to be 397,0001. 

3194. (Chairman.) That is to say, the true revenue 
is stated to be 397,0001. less than collected revenue? — 
Yes, quite so. With regard to that I have made ex- 
haustive inquiries on this subject to endeavour to 
ascertain, if possible, how the Treasury arrived at 
some of these figures. They say here, with regard to 
this tobacco, that it is deducted on a calculation 
based on “ proportions ascertained for 1903-4 ” — that 
is, for a period six years back — “ upon inquiries made 
“ of manufacturers and dealers.” I have made, as I 
have said, exhaustive inquiries, which lead me to believe 
that some of the manufacturers and dealers referred 
to recejved this inquiry with suspicion, regarding it as 
an Income Tax trap, that they refused at first to make 
any return, and that later on they furnished some kind 
of general return with considerable reluctance. 

H 2 
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3195. We Have Had evidence in rather a contrary 
sense from the Customs, because I think the represen- 
tatives of the Customs told us the other day that they 
had had no real difficulty with any traders, and that on 
the whole the traders had been extremely obliging ? — 
But I would suggest that a trader asked to make up a 
return of this kind for a public purpose will not take, 
and cannot be expected to take, the same pains to 
ensure accuracy that he will take with regard to his 
own business. 

3196. Certainly not. Still, you have no positive 
evidence that the calculations made in 1903 and 1904 
were not exhaustive, and that the returns were not 
fairly correct F — I do not believe that the returns were 
correct, for the reason I have given. I think that the 
return as it was made was no doubt given in good 
faith, but I do not think that it was given with any 
degree of attention or care with regard to its accuracy. 
I also desire to draw attention to another important 
item, tea. 

3197. Before we go away from tobacco, have you 
looked at it from the other point of view. Take, for 
instance, the returns of imports and exports made to 
the Department of Agriculture. It is quite clear from 
this that there is a very large export of tobacco from 
Ireland, and I t hink this return would certainly con- 
firm the fact that the collected revenue in Ireland 
must be larger than the true revenue. By how much 
is another question, but that it must very considerably 
exceed it, I think, on the face of this return is evi- 
dent? — I agree that probably there would be some 
margin as against the items with regard to tobacco, 
but I do not think it is anything like 397,0002. — nearly 
400,0001. Further, I may say that I quite agree — and 
I have made inquiries on this subject — that a large 
quantity of tobacco does leave Ireland, but a very large 
quantity of British manufactured tobacco comes into 
Ireland. Some men, who are actually men in the 
trade — and when I say in the trade I mean large 
grocers and that kind of general trade which deals 
with tobacco as well as other things — have told me 
that they believe that there are so many traders in 
Ireland who are connected with this English tobacco 
manufacture that they very gravely doubt whether the 
amount of English manufactured tobacco consumed in 
Ireland is not greater ' than the amount which is ex- 
ported from Ireland. Still, I think, taking the balance 
on information which I have got, I would be inclined 
to say that I believe there is some amount of tobacco 
exported from Ireland greater than the amount which 
comes in, but I do not think it is at all as large as this 
figure suggests. My contention is this, that no matter 
what care they may take, after all it must depend 
upon the accuracy of statements made by people, and 
that without a regular Customs service between the 
two countries Ireland cannot possibly be expected to 
accept this Treasury White Paper as a basis of finance. 
It is a mere pious" expression of opinion at present. I 
do not think ten people in Ireland — or perhaps that 
may be an underestimate, but certainly a very small 
number of people in Ireland — read those things at all. 

3198. I am afraid that is so. No matter what you 
do I am afraid you will not carry conviction to every 
mind in these returns, Still, we must make the best 
of the matter which is available and see what comes of 
it. In regard to tobacco, I should think that perhaps 
tobacco is a particular article upon which it is most 
difficult to determine accurately, or even approximately, 
the difference between the collected and the time 
revenue. You may never know that at all accurately ? 
— I quite agree. 

3199. Then you were going on to tea ? — I was also 
going to say this on the point that I have touched 
upon ; that those returns are now looked upon as an 
expression of opinion only, but what underlies the 
whole Report is an effort to arrive at a scheme which 
would make peace between the two countries, and I 
realise that if you have your Irish Parliament obliged 
to take every year and criticise a document of this 
type it will lead to no end of contention between the 
countries, and greater contention than has ever been in 
existence before. 


3200. From that point of view, of course, it is 
important ? — From that point of view I deprecate any 
system — in fact, 1 think it is impossible to contemplate 
any system — unless it is a system whereby we retain 
our own taxes, or in the alternative — I have not 
considered it in detail in the Report, but I am quite 
prepared to discuss it — a scheme whereby a Customs 
service is re-established. I take it it must be one or 
the other, that we must have a Customs service in 
order to give us absolutely right information as to 
what we pay, or in the alternative we claim to retain 
our own taxes. 

3201. There is an intermediate possibility of setting 
up machinery which would enable you to determine 
accurately the imports and exports from Ireland and 
yet without having a separate Customs P — Possibly, but 
then when I say a Customs service, I should look upon 
what you suggest as tantamoxint to a Customs service. 
It might be under another name, but it will be for all 
practical purposes a Customs service. 

3202. And that you feel would be objectionable P — 
I do not say that it would be objectionable. I know 
that it would immediately raise in Ireland a claim 
which I do not think the present government would be 
inclined to hearken to very much, for power in Ireland 
to protect themselves against at least foreign dumped 
goods, if not British. I. quite agree with the expression 
of opinion by Lord Farrer and Lord Welby, in the 
Financial Relations Report, that Ireland would not be 
likely to attempt retaliatory tactics with Great Britain 
in the matter of tariffs, but I think that the 
re-establishment of a Customs service would lead to a 
desire on the part of a certain class of the population 
in L-eland to be allowed at least to protect the country 
against foreign dumping. 

3203. Do you consider that the country is suffering 
from that now to any large extent P — A considerable 
number of people estimate that it is. 

. 3204. In what class of articles ? — Of course, not so 
much in manufactured articles, but millers, for 
example, object to American wheat. 

3205. They object to American flour rather than 
American wheat, I suppose. They would not object to 
Canadian or American wheat being brought in as long 
as it is brought in whole? — Quite so; I should say 
flour manufactured from American wheat. Of course, 
some Irish millers do bring in American wheat them- 
selves and grind it. Personally, I should like to make 
it clear that I myself would not favour any system 
of taxation which would increase the cost of food to the 
working classes ; I should think that it might be very 
possible and very desirable if there were a Customs Ser- 
vice established that L-eland should have the power to 
protect herself, but if I were a member of an Irish 
Parliament dealing with the matter, I should be very 
slow to impose any taxation of this type, because I look 
upon it that in L-eland the great bulk of the taxes of 
the country are paid by the working-class population; 
76-4 per cent, of the revenue of Ireland is raised from 
indirect taxation, which falls upon the poor people 
quite as much as upon the wealthier classes, whereas 
only 53 - 7 per cent, of it applies to England. England 
derives practically half her revenue from wealth accu- 
mulated by trade. We have not that accumulation of 
wealth in L-eland, I am sorry to say, and I should be 
vex-y sorry to impose anything which would raise the 
cost in the vei-y smallest degree of the food pui-chased 
by the woi-king classes. 

3206. ( The Bishop of Ross.) When you speak of the 
working classes, are not a very large proportion of 
those same working classes the producers of food 
themselves ? — That is so. 

3207. The proportion of the working classes in 
Leland, when you consider them mainly as wage- 
earners, is not large? — Of course, there is a fair 
percentage of the whole. 

3208. The great bulk of the working classes in 
Leland, I think, would be the 300,000 or 360,000 
occupiers of small holdings ? — Yes. 

3209. But they themselves and their wives and 
their children wox-k, and they produce -the food them- 
selves ? — I know that. 
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3210. So that, of course, if you were to. have a tariff 
against American wheat or Russian wheat these people 
could not be hit. It would have the effect of making 
them produce their own wheat from their own farm ? — 
Quite so. 

3211. If you put on a tariff against Indian corn- 
maize — coming from America, for which we pay four 
and a half million pounds of money, for the purpose of 
feeding our pigs and our cattle — it is no longer 
human food, hut it is the food of pigs and cattle — 
would it not have the effect of compelling the people 
to grow oats and barley and thus feed their own animals? 
— Yes. Still, of course, there is a population besides 
the agricultural population. 

3212. Yes, but the proportion is very small as com- 
pared with this country ? — That is so, but I estimate 
that the agricultural population in Ireland, so far as 
workers go, represents about half, or 50 per cent., of 
the whole. I think that would be quite true. 

3213. (Chairman.) You mean the workers who are 
employed as wage-earners ? — The workers who may be 
classed as agricultural labourers. 

3214. What I mean is, taking an agricultural dis- 
trict, a particular proportion of the people are them- 
selves interested in the production otherwise than as 
labourers. There are a certain number who are merely 
agricultural labourers, I suppose, and have no direct 
interest in the land ? — That is so. 

3215. Is there a considerable proportion of the 
population do you think who might be regarded as 
that ? — I quite agree with the Lord Bishop’s view that 
there is a very large proportion in Ireland which con- 
sists of small occupiers and their sons and daughters 
— a very large proportion; and they would be 
directly interested in production, of course. My view 
may be taken in this way : I think that if a Customs 
service were re-established between the countries it 
should be accompanied with power to Ireland to protect 
herself from foreign dumping, but I also think that the 
Irish Parliament would be well advised to exercise that 
power with caution. 

3216. ( The Bishop of Boss.) On the question of 
agricultural labourers, the rural district councils have 
erected 25,000 cottages for agricultural labourers over 
the whole country ? — That is so. 

3217. And the 25,000 cottages are supposed to make 
an impression on the agricultural labourers of the 
country. I do not mean to say that the number of 
agricultural labourers is confined to 25,000, but 25,000 
cottages is supposed to be somewhat of a reasonable 
provision for the agricultural labourers ? — I was going 
to refer later on, if given an opportunity, to the fact 
of the erection of those very cottages having, in my 
opinion, been the chief cause of one great increase in 
production in Ireland — poultry. The statistics which 
I have here show very grave decreases in many direc- 
tions and very disheartening decreases. In fact I look 
upon the fifteen year period with which I deal here as 
a most disheartening period for an Irishman to study, 
but there is one bright spot in it, in the enormous 
increase in the amount of poultry reared in Ireland. 
I look upon that increase of poultry as largely attribut- 
able to these very cottages which the Lord Bishop has 
referred to, and the facilities which they give to the 
agricultural labourer for rearing his fowls. 

3218. (Chairman.) How far do you regard the ad- 
justment in the matter of tea as being correct in the 
Treasury White Paper ? — In the Financial Relations 
Report Sir David Barbour, in paragraph 47 on page 
123, gives a table in regard to various commodities and 
the taxation in shillings per head of the population in 
the three countries. He gives these figures : England, 
1'79; Scotland, 1-68 ; Ireland, 2T2; so that Ireland 
with 2T2 at that time was spending 2s. lAd. per head 
of her population on tea as compared with Is. Sd. per 
head of the population in Scotland and Is. 9hd. in 
England. Yet in face of that we then find that in the 
Treasury Return in the year 1903, the accuracy of 
which I challenge, their own calculation “as con- 
tributed ” credits Ireland with tea to the amount of 
837,0001. in 1903, and in the following year, 1904, in 
the short space of twelve months, they drop our con- 
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tribution of tea to 672,0001., which is nearly 200,0001. 
off in one year. 

3219. I think we had that point before. That is 

merely an accidental thing owing to the large with- 
drawals of tea from bond in expectation of a rise in the 
duty on tea? — But I will take not alone these two 
years ; I am quite prepared to follow that up for the 
succeeding years. If you take the years preceding, I 
have been looking through all those years 

3220. Let me tell you what passed yesterday. We 
had yesterday evidence from Mr. Gill on behalf of the 
Department of Agriculture, and also a gentleman who 
was responsible for their statistics, and they told us 
that speaking generally their figures of imports of tea 
corresponded very closely with the Customs figures as 
deduced from the amount of revenue. In the face of 
that it looks as though the imports were much larger 
according to the Department of Agriculture figures 
than according to the Customs figures, but you have 
to make an allowance of something like 20 per cent, off 
the figures of the Department of Agriculture to allow 
for from gross weights to net weights, and when you 
have made that allowance they thought that their 
figures would be rather higher than the Customs, but 
not very much — not a material difference. However, 
that being so, I think we need not really trouble as 
regards the earlier years P — I have taken a number of 
the earlier years. That 837,000Z. is not an abnormal 
year by any means compared with preceding years ; it 
is a fair average year. Then immediately in 1904 it 
drops down, but when they drop down they have altered 
the basis upon which they compute the entire thing. 
In the preceding years they compnte it on a different 
basis. They say: "By proportions ascertained by 
“ inquiries as to quantities interchanged between Great 
" Britain and Ireland in 1903-4. The contributions 

thus ascertained for Great Britain are divided on 
“ population proportions as between England and 
“ Scotland,” but in the preceding years they make a 
very different statement. They have computed it on a 
different basis altogether from any years before that, 
and it seems to be the change of system that has re- 
sulted in the change of figures. 

3221. Yes, I think there was a change of system, 
because at first they applied to the year merely the 
ratio which was obtained from the returns of 1903-4 ? 
— They say: “By proportions ascertained by inquiries,” 
and so on, and then they make inquiries. I may say 
that personally I view with grave suspicion these per- 
sonal inquiries made from people who have no onus cast 
upon them, and no responsibility cast upon them, for 
the reply they give, and who may give replies in all 
good faith, but take very little trouble as to the fram- 
ing. There is another point. For the last year which 
can be stated with any degree of accuracy — the year 
1910, as you have noticed in the Report, we do not 
touch because it has been absolutely upset by the 
Budget, and it does not mean anything — in 1909 Eng- 
land is credited with 4,408, 000Z. with regard to tea, 
Scotland with 656.000Z., and Ireland 582.000Z. I con- 
tend that anybody who knows the countries fairly well 
— and I am quite sure that the Lord Bishop will know 
the customs of Ireland thoroughly — will believe that 
the Irish population, head for head, drink more tea 
than the population of either England, Wales, or Scot- 
land. I have no doubt that that is so, and that syn- 
chronises with Sir David Barbour’s statement that the 
proportion when the Financial Relations Report was 
issued was: England, 179 ; Scotland, 1-68; and Ire- 
land, 2T2. I believe those figures are reliable. 

3222. After all. Sir David Barbour had got the 
same material before him that everybody else had had ? 
— That is quite so, but it was included in the Report 
of the Financial Relations Commission issued in 1896, 
and issued, you will remember, after this change of 
system was made. 

3223. However, as I said before, I really think it is 
rather wasting our time to try and determine what the 
margin of error is. We know that there is a certain 
amount of margin of error, and I think we can employ 
our time with you much more usefully in having your 
opinion upon mox-e important questions than that, not 
mere questions of detail?— Then may I say in a general 
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way that my view with regard to these Treasury Re- 
turns is that they are not alone not correct, but that 
they are not even approximately correct. 

3224. That is your view ? — That is my view. 

3225. ( Lord Pirrie.) I rather took it that you 
thought that the tea was under-estimated by 90.000Z. 
to 150,0001. ? — Yes, I say that the Treasury Returns 
are not approximately correct. 

3226. You say that they are understated ? — I think 
the amount credited to Ireland is understated, and I 
think that the amount deducted from Ireland with 
regard to tobacco is overstated. 

3227. Am I right in assuming that your view is 

that about 90,0001. to 150,0001. is the figure appro- 
priate for Ireland ? — No, I consider to take the whole 
taxation 

3228. No, I mean tea alone ? — I made a calculation 
which brought me very close to 209,0001. on tea. 

3229. In following it out I made it that 150,0001. 
was in your mind ? — I came close to 200.000Z. — 179,0001. 
or 180,0001. 

3230. ( The Bishop of Boss.) You would think that 
for the future good relations of the two countries it 
would be absolutely necessary that some system should 
be adopted which would not leave room for suspicion 
of inaccuracy or miscalculation ? — I think it would be 
absolutely necessary in order to avoid anything like 
contention or ill-feeling between the two countries, if 
we are to have the idea of taxation “ as contributed ” 
adopted, to have a system which would inspire public 
confidence, and about which there could be absolutely 
no doubt as to its accuracy. 

3231. I think I infer from what you say that from 
what you know about the countrymen it would not be 
possible to get into their minds a feeling of satisfaction 
with or confidence in these Treasury calculations ? — 
They would regard it absolutely with disfavour. 

3232. The prejudice against the White Paper in 
Ireland is such that in your opinion no amount of 
reasoning, argument and investigation could convince 
the population? — Quite so, and furthermore, if our 
finances were to depend upon the furnishing of 
these papers annually by the Treasury, how are those 
in charge of Irish finance to frame their estimates, and 
how are they even to know approximately what they 
can calculate upon receiving for running the services of 
the country ? 

3233. You would think this annual investigation 
would be the cause of annual trouble ? — I do. 

3234. And you would have a regular fever going on 
in the country at the end of each year P— Yes, I believe 
it would be found absolutely unworkable, and that some 
businesslike system must Ije adopted unless we are to 
retain, as I advocate in this report that we should re- 
tain, the taxation collected in the country. Of course, 
Mr. Gladstone in his bill of 1886 recognised that 
principle. 


3235. (Chairman.) Now to take your summary, 
paragraph 1 is merely a question of history, is it not ? 
— Yes. 

3236. You do not suggest that the proportions 

established in 1800 are desirable in themselves, but 
that they fix a maximum limit beyond which the con- 
tributions of Ireland could not go P— Our contention 
is that the legal contribution of Ireland fixed by the 
Act of Union was at the time of the passing of that 
Act most unjust, in fact, to Ireland, and overburdened 
her. but the change in the ratios of population since 
that time has been enormous, and though the legal 
contribution in 1800 was unfair to Ireland, if we had to 
abide by the contract when it hit us hard, we claim 
that we are fully entitled to claim observance of the 
contract when it turns more in our favour. I can see 
absolutely no reply to my suggestion that these 33 
parts per head of the population of Great Britain to 
one part per head of the population of Ireland should 
be the maximum contribution which should be de- 
manded from Ireland. I do not think anybody would 
dream of suggesting that the population of Ireland has 
increased more rapidly in wealth or in ability to bear 
taxes than the population of the sister isle, and, unless 
w> ” "an establish that proposit' - - 

s absolutely unassailable. 


3237. I have rather forgotten how you arrive at the 
3? parts of the population to one part per head of the 
population? — I have it stated here in my report in 
paragraph 18 : “ The leading provision of the seventh 
“ article of the Act of Union may be defined as a 
“ contract between a wealthy population numbering 
“ 11 millions and a poor population numbering 5i 
“ millions.” — I take round figures because 11 millions is 
just double 51 millions, but in order to show that I do 
not strain my case in any way I extracted from Whitaker 
of the present year, at page 456, the actual populations 
in 1801, and they were: England and Wales 
8,892,536 ; Scotland, 1,608,420 ; and that gives for 
Great Britain 10,500,956 ; and the population of 
Ireland at the same time was 5,319,867. As a matter 
of fact, on further investigation of the subject, I have 
in my own small library an edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, third edition, which was published in 
Dublin in 1791 by Moore, of College Green, and 
volume 9 gives the population of Ireland at that time. 
The calculation is a very peculiar one, taken on the 
number of houses and the average number of persons to 
each house, but they arrive at the conclusion that the 
population must have been over 4,500,000 in 1791 by 
the calculations that they made. 

3238. Probably that would not be far wrong? 

I have mentioned that the population of Ireland in 
1801 was 5,319,867, and the population of Great Britain 
was 10,500,956, so that I am not overstating the case in 
any way when I call it 11 millions and 54 millions. 

3239. (The Bishop of Boss.) And this relation 
between the countries of two to one practically con- 
tinued up to 1841 ; the population of Great Britain 
doubled the population of Ireland up to 1841 ? — Yes, 
fairly well. The population of Great Britain in 1841 
was 18,534,332, England and Wales 15,914,148, and 
Scotland 2,620,184, as against Ireland with 8,175,124. 
I looked into that in connection with the Old Age 
Pensions. 

3240. (Chairman.) So that, speaking generally, 
they were two to one during that period? — Exactly. 
You see, if 11 millions as compared with 54 millions 
is to contribute fifteen parts to two, if you bring that 
down to its lowest denomination it is 74 to 1, and if 
two people are to contribute 74 to 1 part to be con- 
tributed by one person, it is 3:/ for each of the two 
individuals. 

3241. I quite agree. I had rather forgotten how 
you worked it out. 

3242. ( The Bishop of Boss.) Your table of popula- 
tions is rather ingenious where you take the population 
of Ireland and the population of Great Britain? — 
That is as showing that by this method of calculation 
I arrive at precisely the same result as the Financial 
Relations Commission arrived at by a totally different, 
method. I am there practically combating an objection 
made by Mr. Hobhouse recently to the findings of the 
Financial Relations Commission on the ground that they 
were not unanimous, or that they did not agree as to the 
taxable capacity. He said that there was “ no general 

consensus of opinion how relative taxable capacity 
“ should be ascertained.” I reply to that, " that if a 

number of investigators of a difficult problem, work- 
“ ing along different lines of thought, should arrive at ’ 
“ identical conclusions, the result would carry greater 
“ weight and conviction than could possibly be secured 
“ by means of a joint journey along the same beaten 
“ path ;” and I have endeavoured to show by approach- 
ing this question of Ireland’s proper contribution at 
the time of the Financial Relations Commission’s 
Report by a totally different road from that which the 
Financial Relations Commission traversed — they 
approached it from the point of view of taxable capa- 
city and I approach it from the point of view of legal 
contribution under the Act — that while they say one- 
twentieth I arrive at 19 - 9. There are certain 
things which I do not desire to put into the report, for 
this reason : I did not consider that it was desirable to 
put in anything which would raise discussion on details. 

I wanted to deal with broad principles as far as possible, 
and when that report is, as it will eventually be, pub- 
lished in Ireland, I wanted people to turn their minds 
to considering the broad question which we wanted to 
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put before them, and not to get discussing whether a 
particular detail was or was not comet. For that 
purpose I avoided making statements, which are per- 
fectly true but which someone might combat in some 
sense. I ask here with regard to the question of the 
population : “ Is the population of Ireland at present 
“ sufficient to win from her soil the best possible re- 
sults ? ” I do not give any reply in the report, but my 
reply to that is : No, it is not ; and I have figures here 
which show that the amount of land in Ireland under 
tillage in that period of fifteen years to which I refer 
decreased by 302,000 acres. 

3243. (Chairman.) The fifteen years since 1896 ? — 
The fifteen years between 1894 and 1909. The 
amount of land under tillage in Ireland has decreased 
by over 300.000 acres. 

3244. (The Bishop of Boss.) And that is on a total 
amouut of tillage of a little over two million acres ? — Yes. 

32-15. (Mr. Ruth Jackson.) Have you considered how 
that compares with experience in England during the 
same period? — No, I did not touch England with 
regard to that at all. I have no doubt that England 
has suffered, but, of course, Ireland, being an agricul- 
tural country, depends upon agriculture for its living. 

3246. (Mr. Gladstone.) Would those 300,000 acres 
have been laid down in grass, because the decrease in 
England, of course, is due to tillage land having been 
laid down in grass ? — Yes, I should say the largest 
portion of it would l)e laid down in grass ; but with a 
falling population our great desire is that tillage should 
increase, because tillage means employment for the 
population. Suppose you say that Great Britain 
elects to re-establish either a Customs service, or some- 
thing tantamount to a Customs service, between the 
countries, and that each country should pay duty on 
the articles consumed within its borders, with a falling 
population that would mean with us a falling revenue, 
and all the services have still to be maintained. In 
connection with roads — Lord Pirrie has heard me 
use this argument before, I think — I pointed out on 
the Roads Congress hist year that although Irish roads 
are very properly criticised as being not what they 
ought to be, it is not so much the fault of the Irish 
people as might appear, because the average cost of a 
rural road in England is 321. per mile and the average 
cost of a rural road in Ireland is 141. a mile. The 
logical reply would appear to be: “Spend 321. per 
mile on it,” but the load on the ratepayer in England 
is 4 id. in the pound for the roads, and the load on the 
ratepayer in Ireland is Is. in the pound; and that 
very principle would apply, and apply with force, in a 
country in which we have a declining population. 
Therefore, thinking people desire to keep the 
population in Ireland, and to increase the popula- 
tion, and for that reason we desire to increase 
tillage, and for that reason I personally am most 
anxious to see the cultivation of tobacco in Ireland 
made successful, because an acre of tobacco will give 
more employment to people than many acres of other 
crops. 

3247. (Chairman.) We will not dwell too much upon 
this, but you mentioned just now that in your opinion 
at the time of the Union the proportions taken were 
really not fair ? — That is so. 

3248. Without going too much into it, what do you 
say would have been the fair proportion — more like one 
to ten ? — It is very difficult to answer that question, 
because, of course, the Empire got' into a heavy war 
with France at that period, and taxes went up enor- 
mously both in Great Britain and Ireland. The popu- 
lation of Great Britain, being comparatively wealthy, 
were able to bear the strain, but the population of Ire- 
land were not ; but the tax on Ireland increased four- 
fold within twenty years. That is dealt with in the 
report. I did not touch upon that subject because, as 
I state here, with regard to the report of the Financial 
Relations Commission, I safeguard myself in one sense. 
I say with regard to taxable capacity I adopt their 
contention absolutely, but the way in which I phrase 
my adoption of the Financial Relations Commission’s 
Report does not touch one particular point. I do not 
agree, for example, with the suggestion made by 
Mr. Childers, that past over-taxation was to be dealt 


with by future grants. He suggested making a contri- 
bution to Ireland of 2.250,0001. per annum for a period 
of fifteen years, and then having a revision. I prefer 
to balance the account at the time that it was dis- 
covered to be in error, and to make it a time and busi- 
nesslike document there and them 

3249. (The Bishop of Boss.) You would like to have 
an immediate settlement, a clear settlement, and a final 
settlement ? — I want a settlement which does not imply 
that Ireland is receiving from the sister country anything 
in the nature of charitable donations, or anything of that 
kind, because I hold very strongly that there is abso- 
lutely no necessity for us to adopt that attitude. I 
have stated that in the report, and I just wish, if I 
may, to refer to a statement made a few days since in 
Ireland by the Vice-President of the Irish Department 
of Agriculture, Mr. Russell. Speaking to the Council 
of Agriculture, he said, inter alia. “Speaking the other 
“ day to one of the most influential and critical of 
“ Englishmen, who had been looking round the 
“ country for himself, I asked him what he thought of 
“ it all 1 As a British taxpayer,’ he said, ‘ I begin to 
“ feel satisfaction that my money is not being lost.” 
That, to my mind, expresses the view that a very large 
proportion of the British people take with regard to 
Ireland, that they are giving us charitable donations 
and expending their money for our benefit. I claim 
that that is not so, that that has never been done, that 
it is our money, that the Treasury is the banker of 
Ireland, and has been receiving her funds, and some- 
times objects to giving her own funds to Ireland, and 
very properly objects where the purpose is not laudable 
or practicable. But at the same time the idea is un- 
doubtedly in the minds of a great many worthy inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain that they are upkeeping Ireland 
by charitable donations. That is not so. My conten- 
tion is that we have no necessity whatever for any- 
thing more than that the resources of our own country 
should be placed at our disposal, and that we should be 
given power to control them. 

3250. (Mr. Huth Jackson.) Of course, a donation is 
not an annual gift, is it? — No. 

3251. I suppose you would hardly deny, would you, 
that there have been large sums of money spent from 
Imperial resources in Ireland as donations apart from 
the revenue question ? — I have not been able to find 
any such sums spent in Ireland. 

(Lord Pirrie.) You mean Imperial — neither England 
nor Ireland? — (Mr. Huth Jackson.) I mean from the 
Imperial Exchequer. 

(The Witness.) It is Irish money. 

3252. (Lord Pirrie.) Mr. Jackson wants to convey 
that it was the British Exchequer that gave the dona- 
tion. — No, I have never been able to discover anywhere 
a donation from the British Exchequer to Ireland. 
May I refer to what Mr. Wyndham said with regard 
to effecting economies at the introduction of the Land 
Bill in 1903 ? He spoke of effecting economies in the 
cost of the Constabulary and in the Land Commission. 
I have some interesting figures here to show what the 
actual result was. They were not effected, but I make 
a suggestion here that as against over-taxation in this 
period of fifteen years, this money which was granted 
by Parliament to settle the land question should be 
treated as an Imperial charge and not as an Irish 
charge. I say that ninety-nine people out of one 
hundred on both sides of the Channel thought it 
had been treated as an Imperial charge. I take 
what Mr. Wyndham said in the Parliamentary de- 
bates on the 5th July, 1907 ; I have the reference 
here : “ They were asking the House of Commons to 
“ pledge British credit for advances of 100,000,0001." 
That is quite true ; their credit has been pledged 
for land purchase, but though British credit has 
been pledged it is only a contingent liability, and 
the security which stands before that contingent 
liability is so great and so enormous that the British 
taxpayer does not run the very smallest risk of ever 
being called upon to pay anything whatsoever in regard 
to that pledge of British credit ; but the British credit 
has been pledged ; that is quite true. In connection 
with land finance, my contention was that so long as 
Ireland under the Act of Union was an integral 
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portion of the United Kingdom, and so long as Ireland 
contributed, as she does, to the Imperial expenditure 
for purposes which are not of benefit to her, she was 
entitled to have British credit pledged. I referred to 
the South African War at that time as a large expen- 
diture of money, and I safeguarded myself from any 
desire to attack that expenditure on account of sym- 
pathy with enemies of the Empire, or anything of the 
kind, but I simply desired to look upon the war as a 
question of finance. I pointed out that success in 
South Africa meant for Great Britain a market for its 
manufacturers and an outlet for surplus population, 
and that success did not mean either of those things 
for Ireland. We have no manufacturers to find a 
market for, and we want to keep our population at 
home if we can. Therefore, my contention was that 
though we contributed our proportion of Imperial 
expenditure at the time, something over 20,000,0001., 
towards the cost of the South African War, and whilst 
it was quite right that as an integral portion of the 
Kingdom we should do so, but when a purpose which 
was advantageous to us arose, that is to say, deal- 
ing with Irish Land Purchase, we were then still an 
integral portion of the United Kingdom, and not a 
separate entity, and we were entitled to the full bene- 
fit of British credit, which we did not get. That 
land finance was run by the issue of Irish Land Stock, 
known on the Stock Markets as “ Bog Stock,” and sold 
at 81. per cent, less than British Consols, to the use of 
which I claim that we were entitled. That was my 
contention there, but Mr. Asquith, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer at the time, said, with regard to this 
12,000,000Z. bonus, what the nature of the bargain was 
as between Ireland on the one side and the taxpayers 
of the United Kingdom on the other side, it was this : 
“ The taxpayers of the United Kingdom agreed to 
“ make themselves responsible for paying a donation 
“ of 12,000,000Z. sterling to Irish landlords.” Later on 
he said : “ I do not think this was a loss ” — he was speak- 
ing then of the' loss on flotation of stock — “which 
“ ought to fall upon the taxpayers of the United 
“ Kingdom. I say the taxpayers of the United King- 
“ dom in contributing 12,000,000Z. have done very 
“ well.” My contention is that there was then a 
bargain made to give us that which would have been, 
as Mr. Huth Jackson said, a contribution from the 
Imperial Exchequer to Ireland, but we did not get it. 
The interest on this 12,000,0001. is charged, most of it, 
every year to Ireland in the Treasury Returns ; it is 
debited against us every year; the account shows 
against us there that the interest on this 12,000, OOOZ. is 
charged against us every year. 

3253. (Chairman.) I do not quite follow how you 
say it is charged against you. Where, and in what 
way ?— In all those White Papers. 

3254. It is all under the head of “Imperial Ex- 
chequer,” is it not ? — No, it is debited against Ireland 
in these papers. 

3255. (The Bishop of Ross.) That is on the Land 
Commission votes?— There is 190,0001. a year on the 
Land Commission votes. There is 190,0001. on the 
Estimates this year for the Irish Land Purchase Aid 
Fund. That is the donation. 

3256. (Lord Pirrie.) When you said to the Chair- 

man and to Mr. Jackson that you did not want any 
donation, did you mean that you wanted a balance 
sheet to-day as if the accounts had been kept since the 
date of the Union, and that if that was the fact it 
would show a certain amount on the credit side $ Yes. 

3257. So that that amount belonged to Ireland, 
and with that amount we would be able to carry on 
the Irish finance ? — I did not ask for that even. 

3258. I did not see how you intended it ? — I quite 
recognise that in a matter of this kind you cannot 
strike an absolute balance and demand every penny 
which would be given to you. Undoubtedly if Ireland 
were to claim that the account should be balanced on 
the figures which I advocate, we should ask for a large 
sum of money to be paid over to us. I do not make 
any such claim. I do not ask for a penny in cash. 

3259. In connection with the past ? — No. 

3260. (The Bishop of Ross.) You do not agree with 
Professor Kettle that it is all a question of restitution ? 


— No, I do not agree with Professor Kettle’s view, for 
this reason : I understand that certain people in Ire- 
land have an idea that it would be very nice to get a 
sum of 15,000,0001., which has been mentioned, I think ; 
I do not say that Professor Kettle mentioned that — I 
do not think he did — but a suggestion has been made 
that a sum of 15,000,0001. in cash should be placed by 
Great Britain to start Ireland on her career. For 
various reasons I do not make any claim whatever for 
any cash. I prefer very much to take a settlement of 
the account between the two countries in the form of 
relief from future burdens, and I would regard it in 
this way : with an Irish Executive starting to run the 
finances of the country for themselves with a large 
sum of money lying in cash there, political pressure 
might be brought to bear upon them to expend some 
of that money on purposes which might not be judi- 
cious. What I am anxious is that we should have a 
settlement which would throw the responsibility upon 
the Irish people. It has been a most unfortunate thing 
to my mind for Ireland that the Treasury holds her 
purse, and there is great difficulty in getting money 
from the Treasury for many useful purposes. The 
Treasury rightly withhold money for purposes which 
perhaps are not desirable, but there is a feeling : “ We 
“ might just as well have thi9 money ; it is some of our 
“ own money ” (for it undoubtedly is our own money), 
and it means pressure being brought to bear to get 
money for purposes whether they are the best possible 
purposes or not. I desire to put upon the Irish people 
the responsibility of handling their own finances, and 
feeling that they have got to make ends meet, and that 
they are to expend the money at their disposal to the 
best possible advantage. I do not desire that they 
should start with any large cash balance whatsoever. 
With regard to what is proposed, my suggestion is that 
as at the date to which the Report of the Financial 
Relations Commission carries us, that is to say, the 
31st March 1894, the two parties should turn back to 
back, as sometimes a decision is given in the Courts, 
and bear their own costs. They should shake hands 
and turn back to back ; that is to say, that Ireland 
makes no claim with regard to her over-taxation in the 
past, which is clearly admitted by England’s own finan- 
cial experts. I say in this Report that I do not quote 
anybody’s opinion in support of my contentions except 
the British financial experts and the Report of the 
Financial Relations Commission; I have not quoted 
the opinion of any Irishman or anybody except Mr. 
Childers, Lord Farrer, Lord Welby, Mr. Currie, and 
Sir David Barbour, but I base my case upon what they 
have said. 1 have no doubt there are larger sums due 
to Ireland, but I do not make any claim with regard to 
anything that is not absolutely proved ; but it is abso- 
lutely proved that over 80,000,000z. of over-taxation 
has been taken from Ireland within that period. 

3261. (Lord Pirrie.) That was up to 1894?— 
Between 1853 and 1894. 

3262. But then you did not propose, as far as I 
understand your answer to Mr. Huth Jackson, to make 
any claim from 1894 until to-day ? — I do, certainly. 

3263. That is the point ? — I divide the account into 
two periods. With regard to the first period, I simply 
say that the parties turn back to back, and each wipes 
out any account against the other ; that is to say, we 
make no claim for over-taxation amounting to over 
80,000,0001., but on the other hand Great Britain, who 
took over our National Debt in 1800, at the beginning of 
that period, makes no claim to place that debit upon us, 
because the over-taxation would have repaid the prin- 
cipal and interest of that debt twice over. 

3264. That is the reason I asked you, did you want 
a balance-sheet made as to-day from 1894 ? — Certainly 
I do. I claim my balance-sheet from that date to 
31st March, 1909. I state it here, and I show an over- 
taxation in that period of 27,000,0001., and, against 
that 27 ,000,0001. I propose to set off this bonus that 
Mr. Huth Jackson thinks was given to us, and I think 
most people thought was given to us. I only ask that 
it be given to us in reality. 

3265. You said that it was 12,000,0001. of bonus 
against the 27.000.000Z. P— Certainly. 15,000,0001. of 
bonus ; it was increased subsequently by 3,000,0001. 
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3266. What do yon propose doing with the balance ? 
— Which balance ? 

3267. You take that 15,000,0007. or 27,000,0007. ? 
—I ask for nothing more. I ask for them to be set off- 
set one off against the other. 

3268. (The Bishop of Boss.) I think Lord Pirrie 
slightly misunderstands. You admit your liability of 

27,000,0007. in connection with the National Debt ? — 
That is in the preceding period. It is 28.000,0007. That 
is in the first period, but my contention is that if the 
over-taxation had been used as a Sinking Fund and pay- 
ment made of interest and Sinking Fund out of that 
it would have extinguished it twice over in the period, 
and that by agreeing to abandon any claim to over- 
taxation in lieu of any claim on the other side for this 
debt which was taken over I am most liberal, because 
the amount that has been ascertained beyond Yea 
or Nay to be overtaxed would pay that interest and 
the Sinking Fund twice over. 

3269. What do you set off against the 12,000,0007. 
bonus? — 27,000,0007. of over- taxation in the period 
between 1894 and 1909 against 15,000,0007. bonus. 

3270. (Mr. Hath Jackson.) In respect of the interest 
on that 15,000,0007. of bonus stock, that would, of 
course, be borne by Great Britain ? — That is so. 

3271. Then with regard to any fiu-ther bonus stock 
which would have to be issued ?— If any further bonus 
stock should have to be issued I make no claim with 
regard to it. 

3272. Then, of course, you would still require 
British credit for the completion of the land purchase, 
would you not ? — Certainly. 

3273. And for the issue of that extra bonus stock ? 
—Yes, certainly. My contention with regard to that 
is that we need British credit, no doubt, and that has 
been originally agreed to. I say that we did not get 
it in the full measure that we were entitled to get it ; 
that is to say, the loss on flotation has been made 
double what it should have been by the issue of Land 
Stock instead of the issue of Consols, but that is a 
matter for the Treasury ; but what I do say is that 
the holders of Irish Land Stock have first of all got 
the land itself as security, and anyone who knows 
Ireland knows that the Irish farmer who has once got 
his land purchased will pay his instalments faithfully 
and regularly ; he will not risk the loss of that land ; 
it is dearer to him than his life, • and he will not 
risk the loss of it by omitting to pay the in- 
stalments. The payments have been most regular. 
At the back of the Land itself the whole taxable 
capacity of Ireland is the next security before the 
British taxpayer comes into sight, and the amount 
of security which is before this British taxpayer in 
this matter is so full and so ample that there is really 
no liability on the British taxpayer which an actuary 
would value at anything like a considerable sum. 

3274. (Chairman). Do you show in that report how 
you calculate that 27,000,0007. ? — I do. 

3275. Could you refer me to the paragraph of it ? 
— Paragraph 89 , “We now reach the adjustment of 
“ the over-taxation of Ireland during the period of the 
“ 31st March 1894 and the 31st March 1909, during 

the major portion of which time it must be borne in 
“ mind Great Britain had full knowledge of the 
findings of the Financial Relations Commission. 
“ Ireland’s contribution to Imperial expenditure, 
“ extracted from the Treasury returns, averages 
“ during the fifteen years’ period ‘as collected’ 
“ 3,936,9967. — they are all so nearly the round figure 
that I think you may call that four millions — ‘ as 
contributed’ two millions, or, if we take a mean 
figure, three millions.” It is really 2,960,5017. I 
take the mean figure. The contribution that we 
should have made to Great Britain as an Imperial con- 
tribution, based upon the 3 if parts per head of the 
population, which I have already advocated, would 
have been 1,161,5257. 

3276. ( Lord Pirrie.) That is how you arrive at the 

27.000. 0007.? — Certainly, the difference between that 

1.161.5257., and the actual contribution shown by the 
returns. 

3277. (Chairman.) In order to get at that 

1,161,5257., what, figure have you taken ? Have you 


taken the figures of the White Paper ? — I have taken 
most of the figures of that White Paper. 

3278. Of all the revenue, or only what is called 
revenue from taxation? — Irish revenue. You see I 
say, “Ireland’s contribution to Imperial expenditure”; 
that is the surplus left after paying her own expendi- 
ture. 

3279. (The Bishop of Boss.) Then according to your 
contention that the White Paper understates the 
revenue of Ireland, the figure would be still greater ? — 
It would be even larger, but I am not able to prove 
that, and therefore I do not count it. I can only 
express that as my opinion. 

3280. (Mr. Hath Jackson.) In your balance sheet 
you put in an average of five years’ Civil Government 
charges, 6.255.0007. ? — Yes. 

3281. Is that the average of the total Civil Govern- 
ment charges which appears on the White Paper ? — 
Yes. 

3282. That is on the last page but one ? — Under 
the heading of “ Expenditure.” I take five years and I 
divide them by five. I do not put the Old Age Pensions 
account in. I add that as a separate charge. 

3283. (Chairman.) If we were going to get at an 
account of the kind that is indicated in your 27.000,0007., 
surely the much better way of doing it would be this : 
To take the Ireland revenue as contributed, and if you 
like we would make a little margin to meet the ease 
where you consider it is not enough. Will you take 
page 2 of the Treasury White Paper of 1908-9. Look 
at “ Revenue (net receipts) as contributed.” That is 
8,016,0007. ?— Yes. 

3284. I think that the proper way to make such 
an account as you were suggesting would be this .- 
First of all to include non-tax revenue, because that is 
not taxation at all in any country, and then to take 
merely revenue from taxation, which is the true 
revenue, given there as 8.000,0007. ? — Yes. 

3285. How does that compare with the revenue 
from taxation that ought to have been produced if 
your proportion of l/21st were applied? If you 
divide 120,000,0007., which is the total tax revenue 
from all sources, by 21, it practically comes to about 

6,000,0007., does it not ? — But may I say this : You see 
the Financial Relations Commission found in 1894 that 
the taxable capacity of Ireland was as 1 in 20, but that 
taxable capacity has now dropped to 1 in 381 within the 
last fifteen years. The Imperial expenditure has risen by 
48-30 per cent., and for the reasons that I show (you 
will find obvious reasons that are set forth in a number 
of paragraphs here), you will find the taxable capacity 
of Ireland has enormously decreased within that time. 
The table that I give here is very well worth studying. 
The Imperial expenditure increased by 48-30 per cent 
in that fifteen year period. Great Britain’s population 
increased by 12 per cent., her revenue by 59 per cent.,, 
her expenditure by 67 per cent., her death duties by 
138 per cent., and her income tax by 122 per cent. In 
Scotland the population increased by 11 per cent., the 
revenue by 47 per cent., the expenditure by 72 per- 
cent., the estate duties by 193 per cent., and income 
tax by 119 per cent. In Ireland the population decreased 
by 5-24 per cent, and her revenue increased by only 16 
per cent, as against 47 in the case of Scotland and 59 
in the case of England, and her expenditure increased 
by 54 per cent., quite as much as the others on an 
average. So that if you look at the position for that 
fifteen year period it is a most alarming position for 
an Irishman to look at. If you were to have another 
fifteen year period like that, where would you be at the 
end of it ? If you increased your expenditure by 54 per 
cent, and your revenue by only 16 per cent., and de- 
creased your population by 5 per cent., and decreased 
the area of land under tillage, where would you be at 
the end of another fifteen year period? A study of 
these figures will show that in Ireland the taxable 
capacity, based upon all the reasons set forth in the 
Report, has decreased abnormally, that is with the 
relative taxable capacity, her capacity in relation to 
the capacity of Great Britain. 

3286. Since 1896 ? — Yes, and furthermore it is not 
included in the calculation set forth on this page, but 
you have in the succeeding year- the old age pensions 
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which means, so far as England is concerned, 5 per 
cent, of her gross revenue ; to Scotland old age pensions 
means 6 per cent, of her gross revenue ; and to Ireland 
24 per cent, of her gross revenue. 

3287. (Mr. Huth Jackson.) As collected? — Yes. 
Where I speak of the gross revenue, I have taken the 
hist five years. I deal with averages on a reasonable 
period. In my suggestions with regard to Imperial 
contribution I deal with the whole fifteen year period, 
because I want to be quite fair in the matter, and the 
fifteen year period covered the South African War, 
where there was huge expenditure for military purposes, 
and therefore if I base my calculation as to what 
E-eland's contribution ought to be on that fifteen year 
period I make a proposal which can be staudai-dised 
now as being fair to Great Britain at all times ; because 
we must all hope that she will never have a continu- 
ance of a period in which there will be a greater military 
expenditure than in that particular period. I have 
brought two papers with me, if you will permit me to 
hand them in ; I thought they might perhaps be of 
some use to the Committee. They were not framed 
for this particular purpose. This was a statement of 
my own on County Finance in the County of Wexford, 
my own county, made iu February, 1906. The chair- 
man of one of our district councils alleged that we 
were extravagant in our county finance, and that our 
expenditure had increased enormously, and I was at 
some trouble to point out why it was that our expendi- 
ture had increased and the fallacy of the contention 
which he made. His contention was that the figures in 
what is called in the Local Government Act of Ireland 
the standard year were enormously lower than the 
figures of the current expenditure, and therefore he 
alleged that we were dealing in too lavish a manner 
with the county finances. I pointed out that the 
standard year was like the finance of last year in con- 
nection with the matter which we are now discussing ; 
it was an arbitrary period, and it was not a fair sample 
of the bulk ; it was not anything like a normal year. 
The provision in the Act was that the contribution 
from Imperial sources to these Irish purposes should 
be one half of the amount raised for that service during 
the standard year, one year only. It was not the 
amount estimated or the amount expended, but it was 
the amount raised, and it so happened that public 
bodies in Ireland, before the transfer of the power from 
the Grand Juries to the county councils took place, 
largely used up their credit balances. In my own 
county of Wexford in the contribution which she 
received, if it were a contribution based upon the normal 
expenditure on these services in place of the expendi- 
ture raised during the standard year, the result of that 
arrangement (for which I blame the Treasury in this 
paper) was that the County of Wexford forfeits 3,0001. 
a year. 

3288. (Chairman.) It lost 3,0001. a year? — Yes, by 
having the calculations made in that maimer. For that 
reason I most earnestly claim that any calculations 
made with regard to finance now should be calculations 
on an average of a number of years and not upon some 
individual year which may not be a true sample. If I 
may hand this in you may find it, perhaps, interesting 
on that point. The other paper which I have in my 
hand is a paper which I read some years ago on 
Industrial Assurance ; and I take it, of course, that the 
Committee will consider this question of National 
Assurance in connection with the finance of Eish 
Home Rule, because we, in the county councils’ general 
council, have passed a resolution strongly advocating 
that the money should be put in a suspense account, 
and placed at the disposal of the L-ish Parliament. I 
did not go into detail in the resolution with regard to 
that, but I explained privately what my view on the 
subject was. You will see that in this report I havQ 
stated that the settlement should not mortgage future 
economies, that is to say, that we should be in a 
position to start at once without being obliged to draw 
upon resources and economies that we might possibly 
effect at some future time. These economies will be 
effected, with some difficulty, I have no doubt. I 
said recently “ It is my opinion that whoever 
“ handles Eish finance will require to be a strong 


“ man, and if he does his duty to the country he will 
“ not be the most popular man in Ireland, because his 
“ duty will be to cut down.” 

3289. You mean he would cut down expenditure? 
— Certainly; but with regard to National Assurance, 
the view which I expressed privately, underlying the 
resolution which my council passed, was that one of 
the first Acts of an Irish Parliament ought to be to put 
in the control of an Irish State Department au 
amended Poor Law, amended largely on the lines of 
the Poor Law Commission report; and an amended 
Pensions Act, because the pensions, as I have pointed 
out, cost Ireland 24 per cent, of her gross revenue, 
as against 5 per cent, in England, and that is a very 
big obligation to face. Remember, a quarter of a 
year's whole revenue is mortgaged for old age pensions. 
It is, no doubt, an enormous benefit to the country, 
and a benefit which no Irishman grudges to the poor 
old people, but I do say that the Bill has been 
framed to suit England and not to suit Ireland, and that 
there is no justification whatever in Ireland, with a 
poor population such as we have as the taxpayers, for 
loading on to them responsibility to give pensions to 
people who have already over 201. a year. The scale 
of living iu Ireland is less, and people live possibly 
cheaper there. Everybody would like to get pensions, 
of course, if they could, but I do not think there is any 
justification for giving pensions to people in Ireland 
who have already 20 1. per year or upwards to live upon. 
I think some economies may be effected there, and by 
putting into the control of the E-ish State Department 
an amended Poor Law. The Poor Law in Ireland 
costs for administration 50 per cent, of the entire 
amount raised. It is an indefensible system. The 
amended Poor Law, the amended Pensions Act, State 
Medical Service, and benefits suitable in E-eland 
analogous to the benefits which the Chancellor proposes 
in the State Assurance Bill, in my opinion could he 
effected. That would not be mortgaging future 
economies ; that would be a new work ; but I believe 
you would effect economies enough upon the first three 
to pay for the fourth, without putting any additional 
load upon the country. In that connection may I hand 
in this paper on Industrial Assurance. It was written 
by me at a time when the insurance of a poor old 
woman drew my attention to the enormous rates which 
they have to pay for industrial assurance as compared 
with ordinary fife policies. There is one point in that 
which you will find useful : that, as a matter of fact, 
the working men in the United Kingdom paid, in the 
year to which I refer, 8,000,000Z. for industrial 
assurance, and they paid that under onerous conditions 
to industrial assurance companies, chiefly to a company 
called the Prudential, which does the largest business 
of all; whilst they had at their very doors facilities 
which would have saved them three million of money. 
The Post Office system of life insurance is there at 
their hands, giving- them far greater benefits and far 
greater security, and which is to their advantage in 
every way. Yet from want of knowledge — from want 
of having it brought to their knowledge properly, I 
think — the. working classes of the United Kingdom m 
that particular year expended 8,000,000Z. for industrial 
assurance, when they could have bad it done for 
5,000,0001., with better security. 

3290. Do you not think that that is pax-tly owing to 
the fact that institutions like the Prudential go to 
people’s doors and collect the money, and do not give 
them the trouble of going to the Post Office ? — In the 
paper I point that out, and I say that- is quite right. I 
do not suggest that the insurance companies seek too 
large a profit for themselves, but I say that the system 
is such that the army of canvassers and collectors, whom 
they must employ runs away with the receipts so much 
that they are unable to do for the people what the 
Post Office can do. 

3291. I suppose that is quite true. I was suggest- 
ing just now rather a different way of making your 
calculation, but when I look at it, the result, if any- 
thing, I think would come out to a larger sum than 
yours ; so that what it really comes to is that whichever 
way you look at it, if you accept the evidence of the 
Childers Commission as regards the taxable capacity 
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(and. of course, all that really rests upon the theory 
that Irishmen are entitled to be taxed as Ireland, that 
is to say as a group) Irishmen are entitled to he taxed 
at a certain maximum sum as a group, and that rests, 
I take it, upon the Act of Union of 1800 ? — Yes. 

3292. Apart from that they would not have any 
very good ground of complaint, because it cannot he 
said, for instance, that any individual Irishman has 
ever paid more than the corresponding Englishman or 
Scotchman in the same position of life, has he? — 
Yes. 

3293. You think he has? — Yes. it can lie said in 
this way. I am myself a member of some temperance 
organisations in Ireland, and I am a strong temperance 
advocate, so that I have not any great sympathy with 
people in their desire to drink whisky; but though 
that is so, I can still realise that it is unjust to the 
Irishman that whisky, which is his national drink, 
should be more heavily taxed than the national drink 
of the people in the other island — beer. In that way 
he does pay more. 

3294. (Mr. Huth Jackson.) In the summary which 
we have of your Report, in clause 8 you claim “ That 
“ Ireland should collect her own taxes, but as security 
“ to Great Britain for the payment of Ireland's Im- 
“ perial contribution and in respect of contingent 
“ liability on Ireland's behalf, we suggest that the 

Customs revenue should be subject to the super- 
“ vision of an Imperial officer with authority to deduct 
“ therefrom before payment into the Irish Exchequer 
“ all sums due to the Imperial Exchequer ” ? — Quite so. 

3295. The Customs revenue which you give in your 
table for the period of 1905 to 1909 is practically 
2,600,000?. ? — Quite so. 

3296. Does not that suggestion of yours rather 
carry with it the implied further idea that the Irish 
Parliament must not interfere with the rates of these 
Customs duties ? — I am glad to have an opportunitj' 
of making myself clear upon that. In claiming that 
Ireland should collect her own taxes, I do not claim 
in any way that an Irish Parliament should frame the 
tariff of duties on anything. 

3297. (Mr. Plender.) Or have* its own Customs 
authority? — Yes, I claim that the Irish Parliament 
should have its own Customs staff and its own Inland 
Revenue staff, but those staffs would be bound to 
collect taxes upon the scale fixed by the Imperial 
Parliament. 

3298. (Mr. Huth Jackson.) That is an important 
thing? — Yes, and I am glad to have an opportunity of 
making that clear. 

3299. (Chairman.) You would lie content to leave 
to the Imperial Parliament the fixing of the rate ? — 
Certainly. 

3300. ( The Bishop of Boss.) That is scarcely con- 
sistent with your anxiety to tax whisky out of existence 
in order to leave more money to people to spend in 
other ways, and to get taxation out of them in another 
way? — No, I do not suggest taxing whisky out of 
existence, but if it were possible to do so the country 
would be able to bear heavier taxation. I do not say 
so for a moment, nor do I think it would be prac- 
ticable. I recognise in this report that the Imperial 
Parliament will claim to fix the scale of taxation, and 
I do not seek to depart from that. 

3301. (Mr. Huth Jackson.) Then your idea would 
be that the Customs duties would continue to be levied 
by the Imperial Parliament? — No, they would lie 
levied by the Irish Customs staff. 

3302. They would continue to be imposed by the 
Imperial Parliament? — Yes, certainly. 

3303. And not by the Irish Parliament? — That 
is so. 

3304. All the Customs duties would continue to be 
imposed by the Imperial Parliament ? — I foresee enor- 
mous difficulties immediately arising unless you re- 
establish the Customs service between the countries, 
in which case Ireland, if permitted to do so, could im- 
pose her own duties. 1 have assumed that Great 
Britain may not be willing to concede this power to 
her. But unless you re-establish the Customs service 
enormous difficulties would immediately arise if you 
had different rates of taxation in both countries. You 


would have whisky being manufactured in Irelaud, 
possibly at a reduced duty, and then sent across to 
compete with whisky mamifactured at a higher duty, 
and so on. 

3305. (The Bishop of Ross.) Whenever whisky came 
across here, if the duty were higher, the whisky would 
have to pay increased duty once it arrived in Great 
Britain? — Quite so. That always contemplates what 
I do not advocate in my report ; my report advocates 
each country retaining the taxes collected within her 
borders. I feel that it would be to the advantage of 
Great Britain to establish a Customs service, or some- 
thing analogous to a Customs service — something that 
would be a business arrangement; but then, in that 
event, I still say that I would adhere to my proposal 
with regard to Imperial contribution. I think that 
Irelaud should always pay an Imperial contribution. 
I want to disabuse the minds of any of my fellow 
citizens in Great Britain of the idea that anybody in 
Ireland wants separation. That foolish idea is in some 
people’s mind. We are quite prepared to pay a reason- 
able Imperial contribution, and to recognise that it is 
right and proper that we should pay it, but what we 
object to is paying something which is utterly beyond 
our resources. I would adhere to the suggestion that 
I hold that the financial settlement of this question 
should be now. and not at some future time. I object 
to anything in the nature of an arrangement whereby 
there should be some tentative arrangement to be 
revised in a certain number of years. 

3306. (Mr. Pleader.) You mean that the scale of 
contribution by Ireland to the Imperial Exchequer 
should be fixed at a certain proportion now, and should 
remain at that for all time ? — It should be fixed and 
remain at that for all time. 

3307. Whatever the conditions may be? — It should 
be standardised now. My contention is that Ireland 
should pay a fixed preportion of her own gross revenue 
as her Imperial contribution, because Imperial expendi- 
ture has leaped up by 50 per cent, within fifteen years, 
and we do not know where that is going to end. We 
propose to start housekeeping for ourselves with a very 
slender margin for our working expenses, and if we were 
to be forced to pay a fixed proportion of Imperial ex- 
penditure, no matter what that- expenditure might 
mount to, it would mean this : Suppose another political 
party came into power to-morrow, or suppose that we 
had the misfortune in this country, which I hope we 
may never have, to get into war with Germany or some 
first-class power, Ireland being the weakest link in the 
chaiu would be entirely put under by the load of taxa- 
tion for such a purpose before any other part of the 
Kingdom would suffer, and I propose to base the 
Imperial contribution npon an average of fifteen years, 
in which fifteen years the Sonth African campaign 
came. That, surely, should he a fair average of peace 
and war for the United Kingdom in all future time. 

3308. (Chairman.) Yon take a ratio of this period 
from the study of fifteen years, and then you propose 
oue-ninth of the x - evenue? — I ascertain what the Im- 
perial contribution for fifteen years would be, based 
upon the expenditure in that period, and I find that it 
would take 9 per cent. As a matter, it would take 
about Si per cent. ; 81 per cent, is about the actual 
figure, but I did xxot want to split a per cent, into 
fractious. It would take something close to 9 per cent, 
of Ireland's gress revenue for the same period to pay 
her conti-ibution, and therefore I px'opose to standardise 
Ireland’s contx'ibution as 9 per cent, of her own gross 
revenue. 

3309. (Lord Pirrie.) But it is not a fixed figure ? — 
No. 

3310. (Chairman.) How does that protect you fi'om 
this ? You suggested just now that if we got into war 
with Germany or a fix-st-class Power, taxation would 
have to be enoi-mously increased, and you say that you 
are willing that the taxes imposed in Great Britain 
should also be imposed in Ireland ? — Yes. 

3311. Then say we double the rates of all taxation ; 
it will not help you very much merely to keep your 
contribution to 9 per cent, of that — one eleventh part ? 
— Yes, because suppose you bave a war and inei'eased 
taxation it means, so far as Irelaud is concerned — I am 
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looking at it from the point of view of an Irish financier 
dealing with the question if he had to fra me his Budget 
on such a set of facts as you suggest — that you would 
he obliged to raise a much larger revenue from certain 
sources than you would noimally raise, hut that would 
go into the coffers of Ireland, because Ireland’s arrange- 
ment would be to pay a fixed percentage of her own 
gross revenue. If you were in .a war to-morrow with a 
foreign Power, and raised the tax on whisky, we would 
be obliged to collect that additional tax on whisky, and 
lodge it to our own credit, but as our country would not 
need all that money, we would reduce the demands on 
some other source, and we would keep our gross revenue 
at a fairly constant quantity. 

3312. (The Bishop of Boss.) You would have no 
power of reducing, because all the imposition of taxes 
would be by the Imperial Parliament? — I know, but 
we have to raise other moneys in Ireland besides. 

3313. That is in the way of local rates ? — Yes, quite so. 

3314. So that you would come to the relief of local 
rates? — Remember that the system of taxation in the 
United Kingdom at present is practically this. Let me 
illustrate by my own County of Wexford. In my own 
County of Wexford we disburse about 100,0001. a year 
to the subsidiary bodies, as you will see set forth in the 
Paper, but for that we lift from the taxpayers of the 
country about 60,0001. by means of our collectors, and 
about 40,0001. we get as Imperial contributions. They 
come altogether under the head of these Imperial con- 
tributions. Under a system of Irish Home Rule, of 
course, all these Imperial contributions will cease, and 
we will simply be collecting all the moneys raised, and 
we will be making the local bodies in Ireland grants 
equivalent to the present Imperial contributions. 
Therefore, the wise financier dealing with Irish finance 
would receive a greater amount by an Imperial arrange- 
ment to raise the tax on an imported article, and would 
then lessen his grants from other sources, and he would 
keep his balance-sheet fairly normal. 

3315. (Chairman.) Of course, it is a disadvantage 
that you should, under certain circumstances, be raising 
a great deal more taxation in Ireland than was really 
required for the purpose of administration in Ireland, 
because of whatever you raised under your suggestion 
Ireland would keep ten-elevenths and pay one-eleventh 
over to England ? — Yes. 

3316. If the taxation of England rises to double 
what it is now, and the taxation in Ireland does so 
equally, you have double your revenue, and yon may be 
raising a good deal more in Ireland than you want ? — 
That is quite possible, but at the same time I would 
point out this : I think it is impossible to devise any 
system to provide against very grave national upheavals 
such as a big wav would be, and it it would necessarily 
mean that in Ireland we would have to make our 
adjustment as efficient as possible, but it might mean 
that we would be obliged to bank a fund to our credit 
for a year or two. It might possibly mean that, but if 
it did we would have the money. 

3317. But under those circumstances would it not 
be necessary to provide that the ratio of contributions 
should not apply equally to the extra revenue which 
was raised P Ireland would presumably have an in- 
terest in the war? — On a balance it would come all 
right for Ireland. Modem wars are not like wars in 
old times. I do not think one could possibly contem- 
plate anything like that war with Prance which came 
at the beginning of the period of the Union. An y 
modern war would not last for such a period, and a 
year or two will terminate any modem war now, 
generally speaking. Supposing we were obliged to 
raise much more revenue this year than we needed, 
and therefore to pay a larger Imperial contribution to 
Great Britain or to the United Kingdom, it would 
mean that next year, when things permitted it, we 
would raise a very much smaller revenue, and when 
we raised the smaller revenue and ran the country on 
our savings, of course our contribution would be much 
less than the normal, and we would get our money 
back again. 

3318. (Mr. Buth Jackson.) You have mentioned 
notf the contribution from Ireland to England ? — Yes. 


3319. How do yon arrive at any contribution from 
Ireland to England at all P — I suggest that we make 
a contribution. 

3320. But that is nine per cent, only on what you 
raise? — On what we raise, yes. I suggest that as our 
Imperial contribution. 

3321. Supposing, in consequence of a war, the bases 
of the whole of the existing taxation. Customs, Excise 
Estate Duties and Income Tar, were all raised, your 
revenue, instead of being 11.319.000Z. will rise to 

16.000. 000Z. or 19,OOO.OOOZ. ? — Possibly. I should 

hardly contemplate such an enormous increase as that, 
but still, it is within the bounds of possibility. 

3322. Supposing we said it would go to 15,000,0001., 
then your contribution out of that excess would still 
only be nine per cent, of the 4,000 ,000Z. raised ? — Of 
the 15.000.000Z. 

3323. Of the 4,000,000Z. raised extra ? — No, of the 

15.000. 000Z. 

3324. But the excess contribution which you con- 
tributed to the war would only be nine per cent, of the 

4.000. 0001. ?— That is all. 

3325. That would be 360,0001. — Yes. 

3326. Then the balance of 4,OOO.OOOZ. would be 
available for local expenditure in Ireland ? — Certainly, 
and would be put to the credit of the Irish Exchequer. 

3327. (The Bishop of Boss.) You were very emphatic 
on the difference of conditions between the two coun- 
tries, Great Britain and Ireland? — Yes. 

3328. Is it not a fact that the imposition of taxes 
has a very great effect upon the industries of a country? 
— Certainly. 

3329. On the habits of the people ? — Yes. 

3330. And on the character of the people? — Yes, 
certainly. 

3331. Considering the conditions in Great Britain 
and Ireland with regard to industries, and having 
regard to the aims and objects of the people being so 
different, do yon not think that it would be very hard 
to keep up a system of indiscriminate taxation and not 
to give a fair opportunity to Britons on one side and 
to the Irish on the other to make the progress that 
both ought to make? — There is a paragraph in my 
report bearing on that. 

3332. (Mr. Huth Jackson.) Following up what I 
said just now, the general result of that would be that, 
assuming that additional taxation were put on which 
brought about a contribution from you of 4,000,0001., 
you would have all but 360,0001. of that for local pur- 
poses ? — That is so. 

3333. And that would mean that you would be able 
to reduce correspondingly the other local taxation? — 
Yes, we could give the people the benefit. W e would be 
obliged to lift the tax from them ou one aide.butwe could 
give them the benefit of the remission of it as a tem- 
porary arrangement while we were obliged to do that 
on the other. If I may say so, I quite agree with the 
view that the Lord Bishop expresses. I was looking 
for a paragraph here in which I state clearly that 2 
Ireland alone were to be considered we would advocate 
the view put forward by Lord Farrer, Lord Welby, 
and Mr. Currie, that Ireland should collect her own 
taxes and deal with them as she pleases. I only sug- 
gest that Ireland should collect her own taxes, but 
that she should be subject to the fixing of taxation by 
the Imperial Parliament. 

3334. (Chairman.) If you thought only of the 

interests of Ireland ? — I say so here. 

3335. I remember you do say something of that 
kind, and you do not feel that that wOuld be a serious 
injury to Ireland ? — No, I consider that it would be a 
great advantage to Ireland. I have looked upon it in 
framing this rej>ort that I simply ask for what I con- 
sidered was a thing that could hai-dly be logically 
denied, but I recognise that a Liberal Government 
regards free trade as a matter of such vital consequence 
that I do not ask to depart from it, because I consider 
that it would not be practicable to expect it. 

3336. (Mr. Plender.) But banishing politics from 
your consideration altogether, do you see any serious 
drawback in Ireland having the collection of its own 
revenue as a whole, and having the control of its own 
expenditure? — I claim that. I claim that Ireland 
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should collect its ora revenues and control the expen- 
diture of the revenues. 

3337. I am sorry that I was late in arriving here 

to-day, aud have not had an opportunity of listening 
to what you said, hut I have gathered whilst I have 
been here that your view is that in connection with 
Customs and Excise the Irish Government should 
merely create a collecting department in respect of 
taxation imposed by the Imperial Government ? — My 
feeling is this with regard to that : I claim that we 
should collect our own taxes and lodge the proceeds of 
those taxes in the Irish Exchequer, because I foresee 
that any measure of Home Rule for Ireland should be 
a measure which would not have an effect like the Irish 
Council Bill. That is one of those things which I 
have not dealt with in my report at all ; I have not 
mentioned it, because the Irish Council Bill did not 
proceed beyond a very limited stage in its career. I 
have studied the provisions carefully, and the effect of 
that Council Bill would have been to have placed upon 
the Irish people the responsibility for the administra- 
tion of the whole country, absolutely without any 
power whatever to control that administration — with 
no power whatever to have effective control of the 
work. That would be a responsibility cast upon their 
shoulders without power. Take the main provisions of 
the Bill as to the constitution of the Assembly : The 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is the representative of the 
Crown, and 1 hold that in framing that Bill it was not 
justifiable to suggest that the representative of the 
Crown in Ireland should possess a power which the 
Crown itself does not possess in England, because if 
you were to-morrow to give to the Crown in England 
the power to nominate 200 members of the Imperial 
Parliament, and to nominate the chairman of every 
committee of the Parliament, I need hardly point out 
that the Crown would possess an autocratic power far 
greater than the power possessed by the Tsar of Russia 
to-day. The effect of that Bill would have been to put 
upon the Irish people the responsibility for everything 
done in Ireland without any power effectively to con- 
trol the machinery for which it became responsible. 
The reason for my desire that the finances of Ireland 
should be put absolutely into the control of an Irish 
Exchequer is that, if you have a continuance of the 
present sytem whereby you have all the moneys col- 
lected in Ireland lodged in the Imperial Exchequer 
and disbursed by the Imperial Exchequer, you will 
have, as at present, in the financial clauses of every 
Bill the condition “ Subject to the Regulations that 
may be prescribed by the Treasury,” and such a con- 
dition as that applied to the finances of Ireland under 
a Home Rule Government would mean absolute control 
by the Treasury of every measure that was passed. In 
that connection I would like to call attention to what 
Mr. Gladstone said on the subject in reference to the 
Bill of 1893. He said in a speech on the 13th February, 
1893, explaining the principle of his Bill: “This 
principle might be carried into effect in one of three 
ways ” 

3338. ( Lord Pirrie.) That is the 1893 Bill?— That 
is the 1893 Bill. Mr. Gladstone said with regard to 
this : “ By the payment by Ireland of a fixed annual 
“ sum as proposed in the Bill of 1886." 1 have taken 
the trouble to make out, and I could, if the Committee 
desired it, pass in later on some figures illustrating my 
contention that either the Bill of 1886 or the Bill of 1893 
would have meant bankruptcy for Ireland. The finan- 
cial provisions of these Bills, if carried into effect, on 
the actual happenings since, would have meant 
bankruptcy. 

3339. (The Bishop of Boss.) Before you go into 
that point, I do not think you have answered yet Mr. 
Plender’s question which he put to you. He put the 
question to you : Leaving politics aside, and looking 
at the matter merely from the Irish point of view, 
would you or would you not, assuming now it is fiscally 
feasible, claim for Ireland as a benefit the power of 
imposing its own taxes ? — I should. 

3340. Would you claim it as a benefit? — Yes, and 
whilst I claim it as a benefit, it is a benefit which 
would only operate as a benefit in a considerable time, 
t would be utterly impo ssib le immediately to take the 


whole machinery of taxation in Ireland aud re-model 
it, as it were, in one great operation. Ireland should 
in that event have financial assistance to tide her 
over the period until she got her new machinery 
working. 

3341. Of course, you could not re-model the whole 
system of taxation quite suddenly; that is quite 
obvious ? — Quite so. 

3342. But you would have the power vested in your 
new Parliament, or your new Council ; you would have 
that power there, and they would have the power of 
doing it, and they might change taxation as they 
found it desirable, as it suited their industries and 
suited the habits and character of the people ? — I have 
expressed an opinion that that would be desirable, and 
I adhere to that. 

3343. And, if you thought it fiscally possible, you 
would claim that? — Yes. 

3344. ( Lord Pirrie.) I understand that that is what 
influenced you, but you did not want to raise it ? — 
Quite so. I said that we would claim the Farrer 
Report if we could do it. but we must put forward 
practical proposals, and I say that if Great Britain 
regards it as inimical to her interests to accept the 
Farrer Report, we must obey the decision of the larger 
nation. In doing so, however, I point out that the 
sacrifice is great — I use the words that the sacrifice to 
Ireland of adopting that is great — and that we should 
receive compensation for the sacrifice. 

3345. (A fr. Huth Jackson.) That would apply, I 
presume, only in any case to Customs and Excise, 
would it ? — The proposals made by Lord Farrer, Lor-d 
Welby and Mi 1 . Currie refer to the entire taxation of 
Ireland. 

3346. Then you would be prepared to advocate that 
the power of imposing Customs, Excise and Estate 
Duties and Income Tax should rest with the Imperial 
Parliament; I mean the power of levying? — That is 
the effect of my report. I say I am satisfied that the 
other arrangement would be far more to our interests, 
but I say that if Great Britain considers it mimical to 
her interests that we should have the power, then we 
must bow to her decision, but the sacrifice to Ireland is 
a great sacrifice, and we should be compensated for it. 
If I may refer to this statement of Mr. Gladstone here, 
he said : “ This principle might be carried into effect 
“ in one of three ways: (1) By the payment by 
“ Ireland of a fixed annual sum as proposed in the 
“ Bill of 1886.” This plan, he said, had “naturally 
“ disappeared with the adoption of the plan of 
“ retaining Irish members. (2) By the payment by 
“ Ireland towards Imperial expenditure of a certain 
“ proportion of the whole expenditure.” Mr. Gladstone 
said that the objections to this plan were: “ (a) The 
“ difficulty of ascertaining the true Irish revenue " — 
and this is the point I have been endeavouring to 
impress upon the Committee, that this difficulty is a 
grave difficulty, and it cannot be overcome except by 
setting up machinery to do it, which will be expensive 
machinery — “ (b) That it would expose Irish finance 
“ to large and inconvenient shocks from the changes 
“ introduced in English Budgets for Imperial reasons ” 
— that deals with the question that Mr. Huth Jackson 
has been referring to — “ and (c) That it would perhaps 
“ give to Imperial officera too much power of inter- 
“ vening in Irish fiscal matters.” That is the power 
that I deprecate, and that I wish to see, as far as 
possible, dispensed with. I quite recognise, and we do 
not deny, that we owe a debt to contribute to the 
Imperial expenditure. We are quite willing to do so, 
and I prefer the arrangement now to contribute a 
reasonable sum for Imperial expenditure to the 
arrangement suggested by Lord Farrer- and Mi - . 
Currie’s Report, in which they suggest that we should 
have entire remission from the Imperial contribution 
until our resoiuces have become better able to bear it. 
That is, in my opinion, an undesirable system from 
either point of view. It is a system analogous to the 
system of the revision at the end of fifteen years of 
land values in Ireland. It means that coming towards 
the end of that period the farmer lets his land go down, 
in order to obtain a reduction. It means an in- 
defensible system, and I would very much prefer to- 
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begin now, as I proposed, to pay at once an Imperial 
contribution of 1,000,0001, and have it standardised as 
a proportion of our own gross revenue, whieb would 
mean that our prosperity would be just as much an 
object of interest to Great Britain as to ourselves, 
because the more prosperous we became the larger sum 
we would pay, and the larger sum we would be able to 
pay. I would much prefer that to an arrangement to 
have revisions at certain periods of the financial 
relations between the countries, because these revisions 
would naturally create the very thing that I deprecate 
— friction between the countries. I believe that a final 
and definite arrangement now, on fair and sound lines, 
is, undoubtedly, both from the financial and the 
political point of view, in the interests of both 
countries. 

3347. ( Lord Pirrie.) It is only a matter of detail, 
but it affects the principle of the thing. Do you mean 
the income tax as collected in Ireland is to be part of 
the revenue of Ireland ? — Certainly. 

3348. In your statement to-day you did not speak 
about that income tax, but surely that is a difficulty ? 
— Certainly, all Irish taxes. 

3349. I do not quite see how you can possibly 
collect the tax in Ireland from people like myself who 
live in another country. Have you thought at all of 
how that particular tax is to be worked out ? — I assume 
there should be something like what you would call a 
clearing house arrangement between the Exchequers 
with regard to income tax which would be derived from 
both countries. 

3350. (Mr. Plender.) Let me give you this illus- 
tration of Lord Pirrie’s point : A very large industrial 
company operating in Ireland but registered in this 
country. The income tax is deducted from the 
dividends distributed at the registered office in 
England. Ireland, however, is the country where the 
commercial operations of that company are carried on. 
Have you considered whether Ireland, if it were a 
separate entity, would impose taxes upon the profits 
made in Ireland, and if so, the shareholder in such a 
case would presumably pay a double tax ? — No. Take a 


case as it exists at the present time : Take the case of 
Lord Pirrie’s own firm, or of Guinness’s, or of some 
large Irish firm. I take it they are assessed in 
Ireland. I am not sufficiently conversant with the 
question as to what effect that would have in practice. 
What I contemplate is the establishment of an Irish 
Inland Revenue, collecting taxes, of course, on the 
scale fixed on the other side. If Income Tax is made 
Is. 2 d. or Is. 3d,, we must collect it at Is. 2d. or Is. 3d., 
but it will be collected by an Irish Government 
Department. 

3351. But that is only the machinery of collection; 
it does not touch the point of principle we are dis- 
cussing ? — My hope would be that, as Lord Pirrie has 
told us he has done, every Irishman of standing in the 
commercial world would have the same patriotic desire 
that he has, and they would register their companies in 
Ireland and pay their taxes in Ireland. 

3352. But that would only apply to new registra- 
tions. 

3353. (The Bishop of Boss.) The National Bank has 
its head office here in London? — Yes. 

3354. I presume the income tax on the profits of the 
National Bank is paid here in London P — In London. 

3355. The greater part of its trade is done in 
Ireland — the immense bulk of its trade? — That is 
quite true. 

3356. The dividend warrants are issued here in 
London, minus income tax ? — Of course, what we are 
speaking of now contemplates legislation, and legis- 
lation of a very large character. It could be made 
possible ; you could introduce a clause in the financial 
provisions to make it possible. 

3357. ( Lord Pirrie.) I do not think it is com- 
plicated, but at the same time there are trading 
companies, like the London and North Western Rail- 
way Company, who are getting an enormous revenue 
from Ireland through their steamship trade. I think 
you will find that they practically all pay income tax in 
England ? — All that only emphasises my argument that 
the Treasury Returns as presented to us are not 
reliable. 


The Witness withdrew. 


Adjourned. 


Friday, 16th June 1911. 


Present : 

Sir HENRY PRIMROSE, K.C.B., C.S.I. (Chairman.) 

The Most Rev. The Bishop op Ross. Mr. Henry Neville Gladstone. 

The Right Hon. Lord Pirrie, K.P. i Mr. Frederick Huth Jackson. 

Mr. W. G. S. Adams. | Mr. Aubrey V. Symonds ( Secretary .) 


Mr. M. A. Ennis, recalled and farther examined. 


3358. (Chairman.) Have you considered at all, if 
the Bill of 1886 had become an Act, how the finance 
of it would have worked out in practice? — Before 
framing my report I made calculations as to the effect 
upon Irish finance of the Bill of 1886, of the Bill 
of 1893 as introduced in the House of Commons, and 
of the Bill of 1893 as amended in the House of 
Commons. The result of my investigations led me to 
believe that, on the whole, the Bill of 1886 would pro- 
bably be more favourable to Ireland than either of the 
other Bills. I suggested, as it seemed to me to be 
the simplest method of dealing with the matter, that 
the principle laid down by Mr. Gladstone in the Bill of 
1886 should be followed, and that each country should 
retain the taxes collected within her borders. As the 
report emphasises, my view was that it is absolutely 
impossible to deal with the finance of the question 
except in one of two ways — either by adopting that 


course and giving to Ireland the full taxes collected in 
Ireland, or by re-establishing a Customs between the 
two countries, or, as I said yesterday, something 
analogous to a Customs — not exactly a Customs as 
known now, but some arrangement that would be equ- 
ally effective in getting us accurate information on 
the question of what is the actual true revenue, because 
running all through these various Bills there has been 
a note of doubt, in all the speakers and in all the 
figures submitted, as to what was the true revenue. 
Yesterday I instanced, with regard to the Treasury 
returns, the two items of tea and tobacco. In looking 
over the Report of the Financial Relations Commission 
in reference to these, I am reminded also that whilst 
the Bill of 1893 was passing through the House of 
Commons it was amended, and it was amended for the 
reason that the figures in the balance-sheet last set 
forth by Mr. Gladstone were disturbed by the discovery 
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of the fact that the amount of duty-paid spirits ex- 
ported from Ireland to Great Britain had been by error 
considerably understated in the Inland Revenue returns, 
and that the tine revenue of Ireland had therefore pro 
tanto been overstated. That was an error of nearly 

400,0001, and it was an error in the item which of all 
others under these Treasury returns ought to have 
been capable of accurate statement, because the per- 
mits for the transit of spirits between the countries 
are available. Therefore that is a further fact going to 
show the unreliability of the Treasury returns. That 
being so, it strengthens my argument that there is but 
one of two courses possible — either to give us the taxes 
as collected, or to re-establish a Customs service. 

3359. Would you take the scheme of 1886 and tell 
us what the position would be now if that were in force 
at the present moment? — Would you prefer that I 
should take first the scheme of 1886, or the scheme of 
1833 as amended? I ask that for this reason: the 
scheme of 1893 as amended is clearly the most import- 
ant of all the three, because it is the only proposal for 
Home Rule for Ireland which passed the House of 
Commons, and that scheme as it stands, if it were not 
for its rejection by the House of Lords, would be law 
to-day. The other schemes never got right through the 
Committee stages, and never got the exhaustive con- 
sideration that this scheme got. But I will take them 
in whichever order you desire. ( Sec Appendix VII. B.) 

3360. I do not think it matters ; but let us take the 
1893 scheme, seeing that it did as a matter of fact pass 
through the House of Commons ? — Under the Bill of 
1893 as amended the figures are thus : I give you, first, 
the figures for the year 1892-3, the figures dwelt 
upon in the House of Commons and prepared by the 
Treasury as the basis of the passing of this Bill; and 
then I take the figures for the year 1908-9, and I apply 
the system set forth in this Bill of 1893 to those 
figures, and I get my results. The figures for 1892-3 
you will find on page 200 of the Report of the Finan- 
cial Relations Commission, therefore I take it I need 
not waste time by reading those figures in detail. I will 
simply state that the result of that balance-sheet was 
that Ireland’s Imperial contribution amounted to 
2,262,0002., and that the Irish surplus was 512,0002. ; 
that was her working balance. Applying the same 
principles to the year 1908-9 I get the following 
results : I may say that the figures that I quote here now 
are figures taken from the Treasury returns as contri- 
buted, not as collected. The Bill of 1886 dealt with 
figures as collected, and this Bill with figures as con- 
tributed. The figure for the Customs was 2,682,0002. 
gross ; of that 1,788,0002. is credited to Ireland, being 
two-thirds of the whole. I might say here now the 
principle that I contended for yesterday, with regard to 
Ireland’s contribution being a fixed proportion of her 
gross revenue, was recognised by Mr. Gladstone in this 
Bill and fully adopted by him. The only difference 
between Mr. Gladstone’s proposal in this Bill and my 
proposal to-day is that he proposed that our contribu- 
tion should be one-third of the whole, or 33-3 per cent., 
and my proposal is that her contribution should be 
9 per cent. 

3361. ( Lord Pirrie.) One-third of the total Customs ? 
— Yes. 

3362. (Chairman.) Do you mean on the Customs 
revenue alone ? — On all. I have given you the figures 
for the Customs, and now I proceed to the Excise. The 
figure for the Excise was 3,153,0002., of which Ireland 
is credited with 2,102,0002. The figure for stamps is 

1.027.0002, and Ireland is credited with 685,0002. I 
may say in explanation with regard to the stamps that 
in the earlier Treasury returns the estate duties, which 
were then a very small item, were lumped into the 
same return with stamps, and they will appear under 
the head of stamps ; but later on, when the estate 
duties became of greater importance, they were sepa- 
rated, the estate duties being then entered under a 
separate head. I -add both together, because in the 
original return they are put down as stamps only. 
Therefore, for the sake of uniformity, I put the stamps 
and estate duties together, and they make the total I 
have given of 1,027,0002., of which Ireland’s share is 

685.0002. The figure for income tax is 1,154,0032., 


l. Ennis. [Continued. 


Ireland’s share being 769,0002.: the figure for Crown 
lands 27,0002., Ireland’s share 18,0002. These figures 
make the total of the revenue which is subject to this 
contribution 8.043,0002. gross, 5,362,0002, being devoted 
to Irish purposes. Then there is added the entire amount 
of miscellaneous revenue to Ireland, 119,5002., making 
the gross totals of the receipts respectively 8,162.5002. 
and 5,481,5002. Now on the debit side I have got 
Civil Government Charges (excluding the Constabulary 
and the salary of the Lord Lieutenant) 5,655,5002., two- 
thirds of the Constabulary cost 966,0002., and the 
deficit in the Postal services 224,000, giving me a total 
of 6,845,5002. That means for Ireland in that particu- 
lar year of 1909 an Imperial contribution still of 
2,681,0002., which is an increase of over 400,0002. over 
the oiigiual contribution. But the Irish surplus of 

512.0002. in the year 1892-3 is changed into a deficit 
for Ireland in the year 1909 of 1,364,0002. That 

1.364.0002. includes 582,0002. for Old Age Pensions — 
that was the first year, you see, and a very small 
amount of Old Age Pensions came to the debit that 
year. Adding the 2,200,0002. necessary to bring the 
Old Age Pensions up to the current expenditure, you 
would, assuming this account was framed for this 
year, make Ireland's deficit 3,564,0002. 

3363. Even if the Act had been in operation and 
the Irish Government had been making considerable 
economies during the time, they could hardly have 
economised on that ? — No; Of course if there was a 
very small deficit, it could be met. I should not say 
Ireland would be a bankrupt for a very small deficit, 
because it could be met by imposing additional taxa- 
tion, and the Bill gave power to impose additional tax- 
ation. But it would be clearly impossible to lift from 
the Irish people over 34 millions more than they are at 
present paying. 

3364. Could you tell me what the deficit would 
have been, if you exclude Old Age Pensions al- 
together? — The deficit, if I exclude Old Age Pensions 
altogether, would be 1,364,0002., less 582,0002. 

3365. So it would be 782,0002. ? — Y es. That was 
the result of the Bill as amended — the Bill that ac- 
tually became law so far as the House of Commons was 
concerned. In criticising these Bills, I should like you 
to permit me to remark that I do not for a moment in 
anything I say intend to convey that Mr. Gladstone, in 
introducing these Bills, ever believed that the result 
would have been what experience has shown it would 
have turned out to be. Nor do I believe to-day that 
the present Ministers have any desire but to treat 
Ireland in the fairest possible manner with regard to 
finance ; but it is undoubtedly wise to consider how the 
forecasts made at that time would have materialised 
in actual practice. That would have been the result 
with the amended Bill of 1893. 

3366. What it comes to is that Ireland would have 
been practically about 1,300,0002. worse than in Mr. 
Gladstone’s balance sheet, because she would have lost 
the surplus of 512,0002., and that would have been 
converted into a deficit of 782,0002., those two to- 
gether coming practically to 1,300,0002. ? — Quite so. 
Taking Old Age Pensions into consideration — and of 
course we have to deal with them now — it means a 
difference of as nearly as possible 4,000,0002. You 
have a deficit of 3,564,0002., and then you have 512,0002. 
of a surplus wiped out. That would be altogether 

4.076.0002. 

3367. (Lord Pirrie.) That, of course, is on the basis 
that there would be no economies in working? — 
That is quite true. 

3368. (Mr. Gladstone.) Amd that Old Age Pensions 
would have been imposed ? — Quite so. 

3369. Winch presumably they would not if there 
had been Home Rule ? — Of course Old Age Pensions 
were not at all foreseen at the time this Bill passed. 
These figures, when I have finished giving them to you, 
will, I think, show you that my selection of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Bill of 1886, which I may say I myself 
look upon more as Mr. Gladstone’s own Bill than the 
others, would have been infinitely more advantageous 
to Ire lan d than either of the other Bills. 

3370. (Lord Pirrie.) By Ireland do you mean the 
Irish people ? — Yes. 
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3371. (Chairman.) Will you no w give the figures 
for the B ill of 1893 as introduced ?— The Bill as intro- 
duced, as you are aware, contemplated taking the 
Customs as Ireland’s contribution and leaving Ireland 
the rest of the revenue. The Bill as amended gave 
Ireland two-thirds of all this revenue and retained one- 
third for Imperial purposes. The Bill as introduced 
contemplated simply taking Customs, and Customs 
only, retaining that as the Imperial contribution, and 
leaving Ix-eland full control of all the other revenue. 
The balance sheet for the Bill as introduced in 1893 is 
also set forth on page 199 of the Report of the Finan- 
cial Relations Commission, and I suppose it is not 
necessary that I should go through those figures, as you 
have them before you. Now I take the result of that 
Bill to-day. The Excise (true revenue, exclusive of 
licences) would be to-day 2,939,0001., stamps 1,027,0001., 
income tax 1,154,0001., and Excise licences 214,0001. 
I may say that the Excise licences are now lumped in 
in the returns of Excise ; but in order to have the differ- 
ent items to correspond with the original calculation, I 
took them out from the detailed statement in the 
return; I separated them so as to have them under 
the proper heads. 

3372. Can you tell me what those three heads of 
stamps, income tax, and Excise licences come to, so as 
to compare with the 1,495,0001.? — Yes, 2,395,0001. 
To go on, the postal revenue to-day would be 1,080,0001. 
and the other non-tax revenue 146,5001. All these 
items make a total receipt of 6,568,5001. On the 
other side, I have Civil Government charges, less the 
Constabulary, 5.675,5001. The next item is the 
collection of Inland Revenue, and that is 181,0001. 
The expenditure on the postal service is 1,312,0001., 
and the contribution to the constabulary 1,000,0001. 
This makes the total expenditure 8,168,5001. ; and 
that spells a deficit of 1,600,0001., or if you add 
the Old Age Pensions and bring it up to date 
this year, 3,800,0001. But the Imperial contribution, 
like the other one, increases slightly. The Imperial 
contribution under the Bill of 1893 would have been 

2 .400. 0001. and in 1909 it would have risen to 2,682,0001., 
nearly 300,0001. of a rise ; in the other case it was over 

400.0001. of a rise. 

3373. Do you now go to the Bill of 1886 ? — Yes. 
The proposal in the Bill of 1886 was that Ireland 
should receive the taxes collected within her borders 
precisely as they were collected, and that there should 
be set aside for Imperial charges for a period of 30 
years a sum equal to 4,602,0001., which was made up 
of the Irish share of the National Debt (which was 
estimated by Mr. Gladstone as 48,000,0001.) 1,466,0001. ; 
Army and Navy expenditure, 1,666,0001.; Imperial 
Civil expenditure, 110,000 1. ; and Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary and Dublin Police, 1,000,000 1. ; making a 
total of 4,242,0001. To that was added a sinking fund 
for the Irish share of the National Debt, 360,0001., 
making a total (in place of 4,242,0001.) of 4,602.000Z. 
That, as I have said, was to be a constant pay- 
ment for 30 year's. Now, the receipts as collected in 
18S6 are also set out on page 199 of the Report of the 
Financial Relations Commission, and I suppose it is 
not necessary for me to read out those either. I shall 
simply give you the figures to bring it up to date for 
1908-9 : — Customs 2,611,OOOZ. ; Excise 5,420,0001. ; 
Stamps 1,001,000Z. ; aud Income Tax 1,019,0001. May 
I say this whilst it occurs to me ? Mr. Plender asked 
yesterday with regard to the income tax whether Ire- 
land would not lose on income tax by reason of the 
registration of companies in England. That is quite 
true. The adjustment made in respect of that 
particular year by the Inland Revenue authorities gives 
us, Post Office receipts 884,0001. ; Telegraphs 204,0001. 
— I separate them here in order to keep the same 
sequence as before — Crown lands 27,0001., and mis- 
cellaneous revenue 119,500Z., making a total of 
11,285,5001. The Imperial charges are standardised 
for 30 years as 4,602,0001. ; the Civil Government 
charges, less police, are 6,987,5001., and the charges for 
the collection of revenue 250,0001., making a total 
expenditure of 11,839,5001. ; which spells for that year 
an Irish deficit of 554,0001., but that is a deficit of 

554.0001. as compared with 1,364,0001. and 1,569,0001. 


under the other Bills. Therefore clearly the Bill of 
1886, so far as Ireland's financial interests were con- 
cerned, was a better Bill than the Bill of 1893. 

3374. (Lord Pirrie.) By about a million a year 
accoi-ding to your figures ? — Close on a million. The 
Irish surplus in this Bill of 1886 to begin with was 
only 404,0001. as against 512,0001. in the other. If I 
deduct the 582,0001. which was paid in that particular 
year for Old Age Pensions, the Bill of 1886 would 
have left Ireland in the year 1909 with a balance of 

28,0001. 

3375. (Chairman.) That is, excluding Old Age 
Pensions, you would have had a small balance? — 
Excluding Old Age Pensions you would have had the 
difference between 554,0001. and 582,000 Z., which I 
make to be 28.000Z. ; you would have had that balance 
to your credit. 

3376. Notwithstanding the fact that the Civil 
Government charges had grown from 2,510, 000Z. to 

6,987,0001. ?—' That is so. 

3377. Presumably, if Ireland had been under B[ome 
Rule, that growth might not have taken place to such 
a great extent ? — Possibly ; but it is right to point out 
that the collection of revenue — why, I do not know — 
is set down in the Bill of 1886 as 834,0001., and in 
1908-9 the total collection of revenue is only set down 
as 250,0001. What is the cause of that great reduc- 
tion I do not know, and there is nothing to show. 

3378. I think very probably the figure of 834,000Z. 
or 1886 included the cost of the postal services. On 
he figures you have just laid before us, you conclude 

that the 1386 Bill would have been very much more 
favourable to Ireland than the Bill of 1893? — That 
is so. 

3379. In neither case would the result have been 
very satisfactory, would it ? — In neither case do I con- 
sider that the result would have rendered it possible to 
continue for any length of time to run the country ; 
in fact. Old Age Pensions would have been under 
either B ill an impossibility, but naturally the popula- 
tion of the country would not have been contented to 
have been without Old Age Pensions when the people 
on this side were l’eceiving them. 

3380. Were you going to tell us anything about 
the Bill of 1907, the Irish Council Bill? — No, I 
have not made any calculations with regard to that 
Bill, and it would not be possible to make a com- 
parison with regard to its effects. The period since it 
was proposed has been a very short period, and in the 
last three yeai's the financial arrangements have all 
been disturbed by Budget difficulties, owing to the 
Finance Act of 1909 to a slight degree, and to the 
Finance Act of 1910 to an abnormal degree. There- 
fore, no figures taken for the last three years could 
possibly give us any intelligent idea as to what the 
results of the County Councils Bill would have been. 
But personally! may say that I regai-d the financial pro- 
visions of the County Councils Bill as practically more 
objectionable than the finance of the other B ills. I will 
just give the reason that I adduce for that. In the tables, 
that I constructed for the purpose of reference with 
regai-d to this matter, which are very lengthy tables, 
I have taken out my averages, as you will see, over 
quinquennial periods I take the fifteen years’ period 
from March 31, 1894, to March 31, 1909, and I first 
take the averages for the entire period, then sub-divide 
it into three quinquennial peiiods and take my aver- 
ages again. Looking through the figui-es under the 
heads of revenue and expenditure in this time you will 
see there has been an enormous increase. Perhaps 1 
can illustrate what I mean better if you will allow me 
to refer to a table I have on that subject in paragraph 
80 of my report. There I say, “ Comparing the figures 
“ for the last year dealt with in the report of the 
“ Financial Relations Commission, viz., the year 
“ ended March 31, 1894, with the year ended March 31, 
“ 1909, the last year covered by our present survey, 
“ we obtain the following approximate results : ” and 
then I show that the Imperial expenditure has increased 
by 48-30 per cent. ; England’s revenue has increased 
by 59-40 per cent., and her expenditure by 67-11 per 
cent. ; that Scotland’s revenue has increased by 47 - 39 
per cent.-, and her expenditure by 72-99 per cent. ; and 
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that Ireland’s revenue has increased by only 16-96 per 
cent., while her expenditure has increased by 54-94 per 
cent. As I pointed out yesterday, the figures shown 
in this table, taken in conjunction with the decrease in 
the area of land under cultivation in Ireland, are 
enough to convince anybody that if a repetition were 
to occur of that period of fifteen years, Ireland would 
be hopelessly bankrupt at the end of it, and Great 
Britain would be contributing millions a year to her 
support. If our revenue were to increase by only 16 
per cent, and our expenditure by 54 per cent., and if 
yon propose, as the County Councils Bill of 1907 pro- 
posed, to give us a fixed sum in lieu of our revenue — to 
take over our taxes in globo into the Impei-ial Treasury 
and to give us certain fixed sums on which to run the 
services of the country, with an increasing revenue 
and an increasing expenditure — to choke off that 
revenue at a standardised figure and not to allow it to 
expand as our expenditure continues expanding — that 
would mean disaster. We never could expect the 
Treasury to give to Ireland, as a standardised contri- 
bution like that, more than her revenue at the time 
would appear to justify. But if that be so, we would 
get no benefit from it, and we would have to bear the 
burden of increased expenditure. The tendency all 
through this table, and all through the study of the 
entire period, goes to show an increase of revenue and 
of expenditure also. Unfortunately in the case of 
Ireland the increase does not balance the increase of 
expenditure, but still revenue is increasing, and it 
would mean choking off that increase. 

3881. What it really comes to is this, that the 
arrangements proposed in 1907 contemplated things 
going on very much as they had been doing for four or 
five years, or whatever the period that was taken was, 
whereas you maintain that judging by experience things 
would have changed very considerably ? — Quite so. 

3382. And that any scheme which is based on the 
supposition that they will remain the same must break 
down? — Quite so; in fact, as I have said, for the 
reasons I have given — that a period of only three years 
has elapsed since that Bill was introduced (in fact it is 
not quite three years) and that the finance of the inter- 
vening period has been considerably disturbed from the 
normal — it is not possible to make an accurate com- 
parison. But I may express a personal opinion that 
the finance of the County Councils Bill was quite as 
objectionable, if not more objectionable, than the finance 
of the Bills with which I have dealt in detail. 

3383. (The Bishop of Ross.) Has not the expenditure 
in Ireland increased more during those three last years 
than it had inci-eased during the previous twelve out of 
your fifteen P — Undoubtedly. The increase in Old Age 
Pensions alone, as stated in paragraph 80 of my report, 
imposes upon England a future burden of 5 per cent, 
in proportion to her gross revenue, upon Scotland of 
6 per cent., and upon Ireland of not less than 24 per cent. 
— and that does not include the present year’s slight 
increase, but is on the basis of last year- — 1910. May 
I state here that we do not touch the financial state- 
ment for that year for any purpose except for measuring 
our liability under Old Age Pensions, because it is the 
only statement that gives us that. It shows that it 
means 24 per cent, of Ireland’s gross revenue. 

3384. ( Lord Pirrie.) Is that included in your 54 per 
cent, of increased expenditure for Ireland ? — No, it is 
not ; the 54 per cent, is the increase of expenditure in 
the period of fifteen years. It is a comparison similar 
to the comparisons I have just been making as to 
finance between the year ended March 31, 1894, and 
the year ended March 31, 1909. 

33S5. (Chairman.) Por three months of that year 
there was a certain amount of expenditure on Old Age 
Pensions ? — I have deducted that 582,0001. purposely. 
In making my calculations and in striking my balance 
sheet or budget at the end, I deducted that 582,0001. in 
order to put in Old Age Pensions as a new charge and 
as a bulk stun. 

3386. (Lord Pirrie.) Have you deducted it from 
Scotland and England as well? — Yes. May I point out 
with regard to Old Age Pensions that this is an item in 
Ireland’s favour, I mean looking at it from the point of 
view of how we are to make ends meet in future. 

s (6)8550 
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England’s contribution in respect of Old Age Pensions 
wifi be a growing contribution; the population of Eng- 
land in 1841 was only 15,736.000, I think, but I speak 
from memory there, and it takes about 5 per cent, of 
her gross revenue to pay the pensions to that popula- 
tion, for of course it is the survivors of the population 
of 1841 that we are now dealing with. "When Old Age 
Pensions were first payable, there was, as you will no 
doubt remember, a considerable outciy in England that 
Ireland was receiving more than her share of the Old 
Age Pensions. I pointed out at that time to the Chief 
Secretary in discussing this matter with him, that the 
first question to ask was, Por whom are the Old Age 
Pensions provided? — for people of seventy years and 
upwards; and therefore it is the survivors of the 
population of 1841 who are entitled to Old Age 
Pensions. At that time the population of Ireland 
was 8,172,000, -I think — I am again giving these 
figures from memory, but it was close to that ; and 
the population of England was 15,736,000, so that 
England’s population was not quite double the 
population of Ireland then. Upon the basis of those 
figures, the amount received by Ireland as compared 
with the amount received by England in that particular 
year was 200,0001. less than would have been her actual 
proportion. We cannot say what the proportion of 
gross revenue with regard to Old Age Pensions will be 
in the future, because we do not know what the gross 
revenue will be, but we can say approximately that the 
charge for Old Age Pensions will be about so much 
money. In 1921, for example, we will be dealing with 
the survivors of the population of 1851, and in. 1931 we 
will be dealing with the survivors of the population of 
1861, and so on ; and it is upon the basis of the existing 
population of the various countries at those times that 
the load will fall. 

3387. And therefore Ireland’s will be a falling 
figure? — Yes. I do not know that Ireland will fall in 
direct proportion to that, because we had very disturb- 
ing factors in Ireland in the famine and the emigration. 
The aetual population of Ireland continued to increase 
very slightly from 1841. Speaking from memory, it 
was 8,172.000 in 1841, and it had increased by 1845 to 
S, 295, 000, I think, and that was Ireland’s maximum 
population. 

3388. (The Bishop of Ross.) In 1846 the estimate 
was 8,287,000, which is practically the same? — Yes. 
The population then began to drop, and in the year 
1851 there was a drop down of nearly 1,000,000 in 
Ireland’s population ; in 1861 Ireland's population was 
only 5,798,967. I have the tables here. Twenty years 
hence, therefore, we will only have to pay on a popula- 
tion of less than 6,000,000, as compared with a 
population of over 8,000,000 in 1841. So that we shall 
have struck off one-fourth of our liability in regard to 
Old Age Pensions in twenty years. We shall be 
gradually benefiting there, but England and Scotland, 
on the other hand, with their increasing populations 
will have larger charges to bear as time goes on. 

3389. (Lord Pirrie.) Have your tables of revenue 
been based on the published returns of revenue, or on 
your estimates ? — They have been based on the pub- 
lished returns. 

3390. You look upon those returns as fallacious to 
a large extent, yet you have dealt with them as if they 
were correct ? — I look upon them as being absolutely 
correct with regard to revenue as collected. It is when 
the adjustment comes to be made that I criticise them. 

3391. Then you have taken the revenue figures as 
collected ? — In relation to the Bill of 1886, yes ; and in 
relation to the budget I have framed at the end of this 
report, I take the figures as collected, because there can 
be no question as to their accuracy. It is only as to 
the adjustment without proper machinery for adjust- 
ment that I question the accuracy. 

3392. (Chairman.) I think we have dealt sufficiently 
with those Bills now. Going back to the summary 
of your report, you make in paragraph 3 (a) the remark 
“ that the system of taxation which we are compelled 
“ to adopt, although it may be suited to the needs of 
“ the United Kingdom, as a whole, presses hardly and 
“ inequitably upon Ireland." Do you really mean 
the system of taxation, or do you mean the amount of 
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taxation?— I mean the system of taxation, because I 
proceed to say “and although nominally equal in 
“ application, results in the load of indirect taxation, or 
£i taxation on the food, drink, and luxuries of the masses 
v of the people forming 764 per cent, of the total 
revenue of Ireland, as compared with 53-7 per cent. 

« of the total revenue of Great Britain ; ” that is to 
say, the accumulation of wealth in Great Britain 
provides practically one-half of her total revenue. 

3393. In Ireland you have no great accumulated 
wealth to tax ? — That is so. 

3394. Therefore, you cannot do much in the way of 
direct taxes in Ireland ? — That is so. 

3395. Tour system in Ireland raises three-fourths 
of the revenue, roughly, from indirect taxes, and one- 
fourth from direct taxes or non- tax revenue, I think. As 
a system, surely that is suited to Ireland. It would be 
very difficult to devise a system of taxation for Ireland, 
would it not, by which you would get more by means 
of direct taxation, and less by means of indirect tax- 
ation ? — As the system stands in Ireland at present, if 
you adjust the revenue as contributed, and give to us 
only the revenue on articles consumed within our 
borders, it means that the Irish Exchequer’s direct 
interest will be to promote amongst our people the 
drinking habits which it is the earnest desire of every 
sensible Irishman to abolish. I want to make quite 
clear what the main purpose of this report is with 
regard to the question of taxation. We . hold very 
fir ml y, in the county councils, that the best system for 
Ireland undoubtedly would be the adoption of Lord 
Welby’s and Lord Farrer’s pioposaL 

3396. Let us assume that that was adopted, and an 
Irish Government established, do you think that such 
a Government would materially alter the system of 
taxation?— I think that the Irish Government, if wise, 
would travel slowly in the matter of alteration. I 
think that an alteration of system would undoubtedly 
be very desirable, but I think it would be undesirable 
to rush at violent changes in the system. I do not 
think that any thinking Irishman would suggest any- 
thing in the nature of tariff adjustments, as against 
Great Britain. I thoroughly adopt the view that it 
is not Ireland’s interest to make any such adjustments, 
and I do not think anybody would claim, or object to, 
pi-ovisions to prevent any such adjustments being made. 

3397. You consider that the present taxes on 
commodities are undesirable, and that they are 
unfavourable to Irish development; would you like 
greatly to reduce those, and to substitute for that 
revenue some other revenue, such as a land tax or 
something of that kind? — I think that the Irish 
Government would have to be guided by the circum- 
stances of the time as to the incidence of taxation. 
It undoubtedly is a grievous hardship (and Mr. 
Childers and the various experts on the Financial 
Relations Commission, everyone of them, point that 
out very clearly) that a system of taxation which is 
applicable with advantage to an urban industrial 
population, should be imposed upon a rural agricul- 
tural population to which it is totally unsuitable; 
but they say that the good of the greatest number 
must be considered, and that the urban industrial 
population predominates. 

3398. I should be inclined to consider that then- 
remarks in that direction were with regard to expend- 
iture rather than to the particular way in which the 
taxation is raised. On the basis of a ratio which 
should be relative to the taxable capacity, they admit 
that the amount of the taxation is too large, or they 
imply that, but I do not read any of their Reports as 
implying that the system of taxation itself is wrong ? — 
Mr. Childers says in paragraph 92 of his draft Report, 
“ It is no doubt necessary in matters of taxation to 
“ consult the interests or wishes of the greatest 
“ number, who are, for the whole United Kingdom, 


“ equitable adjustments. Ireland, as au historically 
« distinct section of the United Kingdom, with a right 
“ under the provisions of the Act of Union to special 
« consideration in fiscal matters, may fairly claim 
“ compensation of some kind for the disadvantage 
« which she suffers in consequence of the existing 
“ methods of raising revenue.” 

3399. ( The Bishop of Ross.) I think, if you will look 
into the Report, you will find that Mr. Childers and 
others have been very strongly against such a large 
proportion of the Irish revenue coming from indirect 
taxation, and thus falling on the poorest of the popula- 
tion ? — Exactly so. 

3400. He was against such au enormous proportion 

of taxes coming through tea and tobacco, which he 
regarded practically as necessities, having regard to the 
habits of the people, tea being an article of food and 
tobacco one of the luxuries that everybody is using?— 
That is so. , 

3401. Would you be prepared to favour a reduction 
of the lower limit of the Income Tax ?— Yes. 

3402. Do you think that with a diminishing revenue 
on spirits a Home Rule Government should change the 
imposition of taxes, so as to make good the deficit ou 
spirits ? — I foresee, as I have already said, that if the 
Irish Exchequer is to depend very largely for their 
revenue, and for the source of supply for their various 
services, upon the taxation on spirits, it becomes their 
manifest interest to maintain the consumption of 
spirits in Ireland ; all people who aim at social reform 
are anxious to diminish that consumption, and, if that 
consumption is diminished, it will be a problem how to 
impose taxation upon something else, whether it he in 
the form of reducing the Income Tax limit, or whether 
it take some other form ; but I do believe that it is 
quite possible to impose taxation upon objects more 
desirable in the interests of the country than the heavy 
taxation upon these necessaries of the people. 

3403. (Chairman.) I suppose there is a considerable 
source of untapped revenue iu Ireland ? — Yes. 

3404. For instance, the Inhabited House Duty 
which we have here, you have not. You could raise 
something substantial by means of a house duty in 
Ireland, could you not? — There are many sources from 
which revenue might Ire raised. 

3405. (Mr. Adams.) Is your 76-4 per cent, of total 
revenue based on the revenue collected, or ou the 
revenue as adjusted?— I take those figures from the 
Report of the Financial Relations Commission, and I 
think it is based on the revenue as adjusted. 

3406. If it is on the revenue as adjusted, it shows 
how much heavier the real taxation in Ireland is?— 
Quite so. 

3407. (Lord Pirrie.) I thought you answered me by 
saying that it was based on the revenue as collected ?— 
I think I said it was the revenue as collected whioh 
I embodied in the proposed balance sheet, but the 
question just asked is as to the percentage of 
76 4, and that, I think, is based upon the revenue 
as adjusted. 

3408. (Chairman.) In paragraph 6 of your summary 

you deal with the Royal Irish Constabulary, and you 
describe it as a force of a semi-military character; in 
what way do you consider that they are semi-military . 
—I think the Royal Irish Constabulary may M 
regarded as a force of a semi-military character. 
They are frequently armed, as the constabulary 
are not armed in other portions of the United 
Kingdom, so far as I know, with rifles and arms of 
precision, and all that kind of thing ; and they frequently 
go out as an armed force. . . . 

3409. But only for the purposes of maintaining 
order? — Yes, it is for the purposes of maintaining 
order ; but still they go out as an armed force. I am 
not aware that that is customary with the police forces 


“ the urban and industrial classes, and it may he 
“ impossible to contrive any single and uniform 
“ system of taxation which shall be equally satisfactory 
“ alike to urban-industrial and to rural-agricultural 
“ populations. It is, however, in our opinion, fair to 
“ consider the inequality of advantage resulting from 
“ the incidence of taxation as a substantial reason for 


elsewhere. 

3410. That is only because circumstances m 
Ireland seem to require that on occasions, at any ra , 
they should lie armed in order to maintain order; b 
that hardly makes them a military force, does it f-* 
Semi-military, I say ; and I think that in debate 1 
phrase has been used with regard to them. 
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3411. It has. I know? — The Government recognised 

in these Bills that they 'have an obligation to pay a 
portion of the cost of the constabulary during the 
transformation of that body into the ordinary eivil 
type. The proposal in the Bill of 1S93 does not com- 
mend itself to me for this reason : The proposal there 
was that the Government should retain the control of 
the constabulary, and as different localities established 
local police forces of their own, the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary should be withdrawn. My objection to that 
is that the Royal Irish Constabulary are a very fine 
body of Irishmen, and a very well trained force. I do 
not think you can get a better set of policemen, 
and if you abolish them, and turn a lot of compara- 
tively young men out in the prime of their activity and 
pension them, it means imposing upon the country a 
charge for pensions which is in my opinion unjustifi- 
able. There are some very interesting figures with 
regard to this very point of the constabulary, which 
struck me with considerable force, and, if I may refer 
now to them, I should like to be allowed to give this 
information with regard to our Irish Constabulary, 
Mr. Wyndham stated that he proposed to effect reduc- 
tions in the cost of the constabulary and the Land 
Commission, amounting to 250,0001. per annum, at the 
time of his introduction of the Land Bill of 1903. 
The cost of the constabulary in 1903 — I take the 
Royal Irish Constabulary only, and I have not taken 
the Dublin Metropolitan Police — was 1,366,0001.; in 
1904 it was 1,364,0001.; in 1905 1,324,0001.; in 1906 
1,288.0001.; and in 1907 1,320,5001. These figures are 
taken from the Treasury returns. I may say that 
there is a peculiar circumstance which I detected in 
connection with these, which also throws some little 
doubt on the Treasury returns, because I find that 
Thom’s Almanac — a very accurate publication in Ire- 
land — gives the constabulary cost for the year - 1907 
(in which they are set down as 1,298,0001.) as 
1,335,7341. ; for the year 1908 as 1,347,2121. ; for the year 
1909 as 1,392,897 1. ; and for the year 1910 as 
1,423,0581. So that the reduction in the cost of the 
constabulary does not appear to have materialised. 
What struck me particularly with regard to these 
returns was that in the year 1910 — all these details are 
given for each year, but I only extracted the details 
for 1910 — the details of that expenditure of 1 ,423,0581. 
are as follows — superior officers’ salax-ies and allow- 
ances, 14,9441. 

3412. Are these figures from the Totes? — These 
figures are taken from Thom’s Almanac. 

3413. We can take better all those from the Votes, 
of the Appropriation Accounts ? — What I wish to call 
attention to is this point, that the pensions and gratui- 
ties in regard to this force, without turning out a lot 
of young men, at present amount to a sum of 416,5001. 
out of a total of 1,423,0001., and I hold that that 
pension payment is an enormous payment in regard 
to that total. 

3414. Do you think that it would be a long process, 
or that we might get at it pretty rapidly, to convert this 
force from a semi-military character into the ordinary 
civil type of police force?— I cannot give you accurate 
information on this point, but I believe I am right in 
saying that, generally speaking, the police retire from 
the service at an earlier age than men retire from many 
other occupations; they are pensioned off at a com- 
paratively early age, and therefore then- expectation of 
life on pension is perhaps greater that it would be in 
some other services. With 416,5001. for pensions 
facing me already, and considering the amount of 
pensions that would be created by getting rid of a 
number of even younger men, I estimate in my report 
that a period of at least twenty years would be needed 
to make that reduction. 

3415. That is, looking at it from the point of view 
of the expense ? — Yes. 

3416. But looking at it from the point of view of 
order, would there be any seiious difficulty in making 
great reductions ? — I do not think there would be any 
serious difficulties in making large reductions in the 
police force. I think the inductions could he most 
economically and judiciously effected probably by 
stopping the recruiting. I think the stoppage of re- 
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craiting would probably l-educe the force as rapidly as 
it might be judicious or prudent to do so, or as could 
be done in the most economical manner, because you 
would not then be putting men out on pension at an 
age when their expectation of life would be lengthy. 

3417. ( The Bishop of Ross.) There are li.OUO or 
12.000 men. l-oughly. in the force, and their average 
police life probably would not be much more than 
twenty years ?— That is so. 

3418. They go out on pension usually at the end of 
twenty-five or twenty -six years’ sex-vice, and if you take 
into accoxuxt the nurnljei- of men who die or who leave 
the force for other i-easons, I suspect the average 
life of the policeman in the force would not be more 
than twenty years ? — I should think not. 

3419. Therefore, if you stopped x-ecraiting, as divid- 
ing 20 iixto 12,000 woxxld leave you 600 a year, 
which is the figure by which you would he reducing 
the force, in ten yeax-s the force would he x-educed 
by 6,000 ?— Yes, which would probably bring it to about 
the standard. 

3420. (Chairman.) Do you coxxsider that tlie present 
constabulary force is unnecessarily lax-ge ? — I do. 

3421. Even ixnder px-esent circumstances ? — I do. 

3422. Manifestly, therefore, it would be very much 
too large if the coxmtx-y became entix-ely pacified under 
Home Rule ? — If the police are required in auy pax-t of 
the country, if any disturbance, that is, should occxu- in 
any part of the country, the facilities for transporting 
the police there are ample. In the great bulk of the 
districts of Ix-eland the police force as it stands at 
px-esent is far in excess of the x-equix-ements of peace in 
the districts. 

3423. (Mr. Hath Jackson.) I svxppose, even if you 
have this x-eduction, you would still have to retain the 
facility of moving the constahxxlax-y from one eonnty 
into another county, which I do not think exists here, 
except under very special circumstances ? — Quite so. 

3424. (The Bishop of Ross.) You would probably 
keep the organisation of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
as it is at px-esent, for some yeax-s to come at least ? — 
Certainly. 

3425. Even in reducing the force ? — Yes. 

3426. (Chairman.) That is, yoxx woxxld keep it as a 
single body? — Yes. 

3427. ( The Bishop of Ross.) Yon would have it as a 
national body of Royal Lish Constabulax-y under a 
national authority, and not as a mere local police 
under the municipal or county authorities ? — My 
personal opinion is that the Irish Govex-ixment would 
be well advised to keep the Royal L-ish Constabulary as 
as a national body, reducing them to a reasonable size. 

3428. (Lord JPirrie.) The present L-ish Con- 
stabxxlary are not xxnder the coxxnty councils in any 
shape or form, are they P — No. 

3429. In fact, the county councils have no authority 
over the police ? — They have not. 

3430. (Mr. Hath Jackson.) And they do not con- 
tribute to the cost, do they? — The coxinty coxxneils 
contribute to many services, which the Royal Irish 
Coxxstabulary render, fox- ixxstance, the Weights and 
Measures and Poods and Drugs Acts. In regard to all 
those things, the county councils contribute to the 
constabulary. Then where the constabulary are 
quartered upon a county in which some disturbance 
has ocexxrx-ed, thei-e lias been vei-y grave dissatisfaction 
in Leland with the large amounts that have been 
debited to those counties. 

3431. (Lord Pirric.) Do you consider that under 
Home Rule we would l-equire fewei- constabulary in 
Leland than we have to-day? — Certainly, I believe so — 
a very much smaller number. 

3432. Then that would he a veiy considei-able in- 
duction in the cost ? — Yes. 

3433. (Chairman.) In paragraph 8 of your sum- 
mary, you say “the Customs revenue should he 
subject to the supervision of an Imperial officer ” ; you 
would not include the Excise as well, would you — you 
mean Customs and Customs only? — Customs only; 
and my reason for putting in Customs only is that in 
Mr. Gladstone’s Bill of 1893, as introduced, he claimed 
only to retain the Customs for Imperial purposes. 

3434. You are aware that the Customs and Excise 
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have now been amalgamated into one department; 
therefore there would lie, perhaps, some difficulty now, 
in restricting this arrangement that you suggest here 
to the Customs alone? — If Ireland takes over her 
Customs and her Inland Revenue departments, she 
might still keep them separate. My view is that she 
would keep them separate, or at least keep a separate 
set of officers. I do not mean that in small places she 
should have a different set of officers, but as the clerk 
in Ireland of a rural district council is also the clerk 
of the board of guardians and manages the affairs of 
both bodies, so officers might be utilised in that way to 
perform the functions of different departments in 
small places. 

3435. In your own penultimate paragraph, you 
suggest that the Imperial contribution, although a 
modest amount now, would “grow simultaneously with 
the prosperity of Ireland to a sum several times that 
amount within the limits of the present century ” ; you 
merely mean that by the growth of revenue the 9 per 
cent, of it would grow ? — Quite so. 

3436. You do not suggest that at some period, say 
twenty years hence, or whatever it may be, there should 
be a revision of the 9 per cent. ? — No. I have in this 
report objected most strongly to revision at any time. 

3437. And revision of any kind ? — Revision of any 
kind. I hold that now is the time, when the details of 
the Home Rule measure are being considered, to make 
a settlement, and a permanent settlement, of the ques- 
tion of finance. 

3438. And that any settlement which you make 
now must have within itself the elements of elasticity, 
which will enable it to adapt itself automatically to 
future circumstances? — Quite so. With regard to 
that I would like to make my view thoroughly clear 
on the subject of this method of taxation. This report 
is framed upon the assumption that Great Britain 
would object to re-establish a Customs service as be- 
tween the countries — I deduce that from the state- 
ments made by the members of the Financial Relations 
Commission. I, therefore, ask that the taxes as col- 
lected be given to Ireland. But I do not omit the 
possibility of a different view being taken. In para- 
graphs 71 and 76 I point out that if Great Britain 
wishes to adjust, the taxation, it can he done by. re- 
establishing- a Customs service or something analogous 
to a Customs service. Our view is that, when we con- 
sider the interests of Ireland only, we advocate most 
strongly the suggestion of Lord Farrer and Mr. Currie 
with regard to Ireland being given not alone the col- 
lection of her own taxes, but the imposition of her own 
taxes. We believe that would be, so far as Ireland is 
concerned, and, if I may say so, so far as the interests 
of a practical working arrangement are concerned, an 
arrangement that would last and endure and be satis- 
factory to all pai-ties. We consider that to be the one 
satisfactory settlement we could suggest ; hut we say, 
in the concluding paragraph of this report : “ We have 
“ not put forward exorbitant demands with a view to 
“ their ultimate reduction. On the contrary, we have 
“ recognised to the full the importance to Ireland of 
“ securing a settlement of this question, and in order 

to facilitate that settlement so far as it lies in our 
“ power, we have suggested to the Council the mini . 
“ terms which, in our judgment, Ireland could 

safely accept.” I wish to call attention to that 
paragraph, and to point out that, though we say if 
Great Britain considers it inimical to her interests to 
give us what we ask, as being a great disadvantage to 
her, we are willing to consider the alternative we set 
forward here as a minimum claim or its equivalent, we 
do not on the county councils ask that all this detailed 
report should be carried into effect, or we will not 
approve of it. We do not mean that. We mean that 
unless the proposals that are made are as favourable to 
Ireland as this report, we consider that we cannot, as 
the most important ratepayers’ representatives in Ire- 
land, give our assent to any such scheme. We do not, 
therefore, say that we would accept nothing vmWs it 
contained what we claim to be the greatest benefit; 
but what we do say would be the greatest benefit to 
Ireland would be the adoption of the suggestion of 
Lord Farrer in that paragraph to which I refer. 


3439. ( Lord Pirric.) In this report of yours, have 
you gone into auy saving that you anticipate under a 
new scheme of Home Rule Government ? — I have in 
the fourth paragraph, if I may refer to it. 

3440. But you have put nothing of that sort down 
in the shape of a balance sheet, have you ? — No ; be- 
cause, as I say here : “ In framing this scheme we have 
“ steadily kept in view certain cardinal principles 
“ which appear to us necessary to impart to it the 
“ sound and practical character demanded by the reso- 
“ lution. We briefly state them thus: (a) It should 
“ be simple in character and should be capable of 
“ being easily and economically administered, and of 
“ being put into full immediate operation.” That is 
intended to cover what I have just said that we objected 
to — anything in the nature of future revision. Now is 
the time to make a settlement. Then, to quote again 
from the fourth paragraph of this report .- “ (b) It should 
“ he permanent in its nature and any necessary adjust- 
“ ment should be automatic” — that deals with the 
same question, “(c) It should not mortgage future 
economies.” I say that we must have a settlement 
which would enable us to proceed now without count- 
ing upon what future economies we may make. For 
example, since I wrote this report and submitted it to 
my committee, the National Insurance Bill has been 
brought before the country. The principles of that 
Bill we have considered in the General Council of 
County Councils, and we have approved of the princi- 
ples of the Bill, but suggest that its application to 
Ireland should be deferred and placed in the hands of 
the Irish Parliament. That is one of the objects, do you 
see, to which future economies would be applied. We will 
have future objects to which we must necessarily apply 
monies, and therefore we say .that we should not mortgage 
at the present moment our future economies to a present 
purpose, but we should hold them in hand for the future 
necessities that will arise to which they ma y he applied. 
Then we say in (d) “It should not involve the necessity 
“ to impose additional taxes to cover current expendi- 
“ tore.” The root of that condition is this : I realise 
that if an Irish Executive coining into power were to 
he forced immediately to impose additional taxation on 
the country, they would thereby — I would rather regard 
this matter from a financial standpoint only, hut you 
cannot absolutely divorce the political side of the ques- 
tion from considerations even of finance — justify the 
outcry that is raised in your part of the world by some 
people as to an Irish Parliament being oppressive. My 
view is that the Irish Parliament would succeed in 
carrying on the administration of the country without 
any increase in taxation, and that they would thereby 
completely take away any ground for a claim that any- 
body in Ireland had been prejudiced by the granting of 
Home Rule to the country. 

3441. My question was, had you applied your mind 
in another report, either for your own information or 
for the benefit of the county councils, to the question 
whether, in the ease of Home Rule being granted to 
Ireland, there would be a very considerable saving in 
the cost of the management of local affaire. You have 
already said in answer to the Chairman that you did 
consider there would be a very great saving in the 
constabulary? — That is so. 

3442. And that is the only place in which you have 
pointed out a saving as yet ? — That is so. 

3443. You have also pointed out in your report in 
dealing with over-taxation, say, from 1894, that there 
would be a saving there and that we should claim some 
15,000,0002. which you would credit that account with 
for the land purchase P — I refer to that question in 
paragraph 83. I say, “We have stated it as our 
“ opinion that it would be imprudent to mortgage 
“ future economies, and we rigidly adhere to that view. 
“ Some reduction of the excessive cost of Irish Civil 

administration, may, with time and patience, be 
effected ; nearly forty per cent, of Ireland’s swollen 
“ expenditure is segregated to the payment of the cost 
of old age pensions and land purchase with regard 
“ to which no economies are possible, but, on the con- 
trary, the growing demands of land purchase will 
for some time to come swallow up any savings on the 
“ other side of the account.” Land purchase will be 
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making increased demands on the country as time goes 

3444. Do you really mean by that paragraph which 
you have just read that any saving which may be 
effected by the better management of local affairs will 
be more than swallowed up by what will be required to 
finish the land purchase? — All the economies that it 
may be possible to effect in the near future will, in my 
opinion, be swallowed up. 

3445. I thought at the beginning of your evidence 
you gave us clearly to understand that you consider 
that the Imperial Parliament is bound to complete the 
bargain that they have gone into, and therefore that 
nothing should levied on the Irish people to complete 
the purchase that you have already commenced? — 
That is not so. My claim is simply that we should 
have this 15,000,000/. — it was originally a grant of 

12.000. 000/., but it was subsequently increased by 

3.000. 000/. to 15,000,000/. — and that it should not be 
debited against Ireland in the settlement, but should 
be treated as an Imperial charge, as the majority of 
people believed it had been treated, and as I read ex- 
tracts from Mr. Asquith’s and Mr. Wyndham’s speeches 
and others to show was the intention then. But land 
purchase now under the amended Land Bill means that 
an owner of land may sell land for land stock at a 
price not less than 92 per cent. ; that means a loss of 
eight points on the flotation of the stock and that will 
fall upon Ireland. 

3446. Upon Ireland ? — It has been charged to her. 

3447. I know it has, but you do not make any 
point of it in your evidence, and you do not wish to 
make any point of it, do you? — I should be very glad 
to get it if I could. 

3448. I only want to try and get you to put down 
not what is in your mind but what was in other minds 
on the county councils on you putting this before 
them. As I understand, the evidence you are giving 
to-day is evidence that has been approved of by your 
own council of the county councils of Ireland ? — That 

3449. And that body includes every county in 
Ireland, except about five or six? — Except nine, I think, 
altogether. 

3450. (The Bishop of Ross.) You are counting the 
municipalities there ? — Yes, I take the county boroughs 
as well. 

3451. (Lord Pirrie.) I was not taking in the county 
boroughs? — The entire number is thirty-nine, county 
boroughs and all. 

3452. (The Bishop of Ross.) That is thirty-three 
counties and six boroughs ? — That is so. 

8453. You have thirty out of the thirty-nine ? — Yes. 

3454. (Lord Pirrie.) I was dealing with the coun- 
ties. Practically your evidence is the opinion of the 
entire county councils and borough councils except 
nine in Ireland ? — That is so. 

3455. Thei-efore one might look upon it as almost a 
unanimous opinion? — Yes. I think I am perfectly safe 
in expressing this as the unanimous opinion of the 
county councils whom I represent — that we all believe 
it would be equitable that this extra loss on flotation 
should be borne by the Imperial Exchequer as well, but 
we state in this repox-t that we are so anxious to facilitate 
a settlement of these questions that we put forward in 
this report not the maximum demand that we believe 
Ireland would be equitably entitled to, but the minimum 
demand that we thin k she could possibly accept. 

3456. But, practically, the only saving you have 
pointed out up to the px-esent is on the constabulaxy? — 
Yes. 

3457. The only point you have not given evidence 
upon is that paragraph where you say in your report you 
consider Ireland is entitled to some share in the divi- 
dends on the Suez Canal? — Yes, and I have included it. 

3458. But you have not given it in evidence ? — It is 
in my report. As a matter of fact, I may say that in 
framing this report, and in framing my budget, and 
calculating what I was entitled to claim, I took in even 
such small items as that 20, 000Z., which I hold to be the 
balance of the Irish Church. Fund. I went to con- 
siderable trouble to establish my claim to these Suez 
Canal shares, and I found, on referring to the Repoxh 


of the Financial Relations Commission and to the Bill 
of 1893, that Mr. Gladstone had conceded that tons, and 
had agreed that it was due. Therefox-e it was not neces- 
sary for me to give any proof of my case here. I simply 
said in the report that it has been x-ecognised. first, that 
we are entitled to our share of the Suez Canal shares 
and other iniscellaneoixs revenxxe, then, that we are 
entitled to a contribution of aboxxt one-third of the cost 
of the Constabulaxy for a cex-tain period, and then that 
Ireland is not to be burdened with the cost of the 
Yicex-oyalty. 

3459. (The Bishop of Ross.) That was also con- 
ceded ? — Yes. I therefore do not ax’gue these points, 
because they have all been conceded. 

3460. (Lord Pirrie.) But you consider that is one 
of the things we should have in Ireland ? — Certainly, 
and I included it in my balance sheet. 

3461. Why, when you have been looking into these 
small savings, have you ovei’looked some of the larger 
savings that so many of the commex-cial people of 
Ireland for yeai-s past have been rather coxxnting upon 
the British Government making right ? — I do not quite 
apprehend which savings you refer to. 

3462. Ireland wanted to put railways down. We 
came to Parliament, and asked for power to make rail- 
ways with the narrow gauge, 3ft. 6in., or somewhere 
thereabouts, but Pai-liament would not grant us power 
to make railways of that size, nor would they allow ns 
to make railways of the size they were making in 
England themselves, but they insisted that Ireland 
should have a broader gauge than England. Thei-efore, 
every railway in Ireland has cost a vexy nxueh larger 
sxxm per mil e than what the Ix-ish people themselves 
wanted to spend on it; but the English Parliament 
insisted that that should be spent, and would not pass 
the Bills otherwise. Have not the county coxxncils 
considered that that is one of the vexy first things that 
should he rectified or made good to us in any claim we 
make to the Treasiuy ? — I appeared as the representa- 
tive of the General Council befox-e the Vice-Regal 
Commission on Railways, and I strongly advocated, on 
behalf of the General Council, the xxatioxxalisatioxx of 
the Irish x-ailways. 

3463. The traffic in Ireland, I suppose you will 
admit, is much less per mile of railways than what it 
is in England ? — Yes. 

3464. And very often old railway stock which has 
been used in England for the heavy traffic required 
here would be the very class of locomotive that should 
be used in Ireland ? — If the same gauge applied, yes. 

3465. But Ireland is being handicapped because of 
the serious pressure put upon her to make her railways 
in that way? — I quite agree with that view — 
thoi'oughly ; but I do not make any claim with regard 
to it. 

3466. I understood you to say at the vexy beginning 
of your evidence you did not want any sympathy from 
the British people and yoxx did not want doles, all you 
wanted to get was what was due to you ? — Pardon me, 
I do not think I said I did not want sympathy ; I do 
want sympathy, but I do not want anything in the 
nature of charitable contributions. 

3467. But the word “ doles ” was what you actually 
used ? — Possibly. 

3468. Would it not strengthen yoxxr claim if you 
went on lines of that sox-t, so that the British people 
could really recognise why it is that Ireland has suffered 
so largely in many commercial undertakings — that it 
is because in Ireland the people have to pay more for 
their wagons, mox'e for their carriages, more for their - 
sleepex - s, and cannot make use of the English stock ? — 
That is so. 

3469. Is not that point of much more importance 
than a share in the dividends of the Suez Canal shares, 
and is it not much more than the petty amount of the 
cost of the Lord Lieutenant P — Yes ; but I find a 
difficulty in putting into pounds, shillings and pence 
what our claim on that head would be. It should be 
a large one. 

3470. I was trying to show what it would be. Each 
county in Ireland must suffer a great deal in regard to its 
payments for guaranteeing these railways ? — That is so. 
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3471. But all that would have been wiped out if we 
had not these restrictions ? — Yes. 

3472. (Mr. Gladstone.) In the 1886 balance sheet 
the Civil Government charges came to 2,510,0002., and 
your figures of the present day are 6,987,5002. — almost 
treble the amount; can you give any explanation of 
that great increase? — No ; I take the figures from the 
Treasury return which I have before me. 

3473. Do you not know how it is brought about — 
the difference is enormous ? — It may be, as the Chair- 
man suggests, that our Post Office charges appeal- in 
the figures which you refer to. You will find that the 
collection of the revenue was then 834,0002., but it was 
only 250,000 2. in the last return, although the amount 
of revenue to be collected now is much larger than the 
amount of revenue that cost then 834,0002. to collect. 
Therefore I think the Chairman's suggestion is probably 
true that the cost of the Post Office is included, and 
that you should add some 600,0002. or 630,0002. to that 
2,510,000 2., which would make it over 3,000,0002. 

3474. Would it include Old Age Pensions? — 
Taking the figure 2,510,0002. 1 think you might add to 
that 600,0002. for the Post Office collection, which 
would bring the total amount to about 3,100,0002. in 
the 1886 account. In the present account I get 
6,987,0002. ; in that there is 582,0002. for Old Age 
Pensions, there is nearly 500,0002. for the Department 
of Agriculture, there is 250,0002. for the Land Com- 
mission, there is the Ireland Development Giant 
185,OOOZ., and large increases in regard to Postal 
services, Education, and Local Taxation. (See 
Appendix VII. C.) 

3475. The increase is so very large that it makes 
one fear that in the next period of fifteen years we 
may see that repeated. After all, there were wise 
heads looking at the situation then, and how are we 
to make a Budget to-day if there is the possibility of 
such an enormous increase as that ? — Ireland must call 
a halt with i-egard to the increases, undoubtedly. I 
have no doubt, whatever, that the finances of Ireland 
are absolutely unable to keep pace with the develop- 
ment of Great Britain. I think Mr. Childers is moat 
clear and distinct on that point. 

3476. (Mr. Huth Jackson.) May I just take one or 
two items of your balance sheet ? You have estimated 
the Estate Duties and Income Tax on the average of 
the last five years in your specimen balance sheet, have 
you not? — On the five years ending- March 31, 1909. 

3477. Do you not think that the effect of land 
pin-chase will be to reduce both those items very 
considerably in the future P — Possibly it may, but 
laud purchase has been in operation now since 1881. 

3478. On nothing like that scale, though ?— That is 
so ; still, it has been in operation since 1881. I would 
ask you to look now at this return which I have here, 
and which has been extracted from the White 
Papers. If you take the figures of Income Tax as 
collected over the series of years given in this return, 
you will find there has been no tendency on the part 
of land purchase, so far, to depreciate the figures in 
any way, but there has been a steady increase. 

3479. Would you say the same with regard to the 
Estate Duties ? — I can only reason from the figures I 
have actually before me. I quite agree with the view 
that you put forward, that if you have an owner of an 
estate who is paying Income Tax on a large income, and 
it he sells that estate to a number of small tenants who 
fall well below the 1602. standard, of course that is 
lost Income Tax. 

3480. I only want to mention the point, because 
it is quite possible that that might seriously interfere 
with your figures later on P— I do not think that there 
is any danger of its seriously interfering ; I think it is 
possible it may have some effect, but I would earnestly 
hope, and it is my belief, that the natural prosperity of 
the country would counteract any loss in that way. I 
think the tendency would be for the Income Tax, in 
place of decreasing rapidly from the cause you 
mention, to remain stagnant. 

3481. You put down as a contribution from England 
a postal subsidy of 100,0002., do you not?— Yes. ° 

3482. And you justify that by the services which 
are now rendered in respect of the Queenstown 


embarkation of the mails, I think? — Not alone 
Queenstown, but other ports. There is a continual 
expenditure in Ireland for fast trains carrying mails 

3483. Surely the Post Office pays for that, any- 
how ? — I do not think so. I have not been able to get 
the Post Office figures very clearly, but I am certainly 
under the impression that Ireland is debited with 
the whole of this expenditure. Every payment made 
in Ireland is debited against her, so far as my 
information goes ; but I am not absolutely sure of it, ^ 

3484. You mean to say, it is debited against her 
in the accounts P — I think so. 

3485. The railway companies would be paid for 
their services in carrying the mails, even now I 
suppose? — Yes, and the amount would be debited 
against Ireland, although it is not for the service of 
Ireland. 

3486.. I take it it is quite possible that the service 
of handling the American mails might disappear in the 
course of time? — We hope not, especially if the All-red 
Route should materialise. 

3487. I know, but it may; there is that possibility ? 
— In any case I do not think that the advantage to a 
particular port, of American mails being landed there 
would be sufficient to justify the imposition on Ireland 
of 100,0002. 

3488. Is there any contribution of a similar kind 
towards the postal service made by us to any of our 
Colonies, do you know? — I do not know. My conten- 
tion is that we are an integral portion of the United 
Kingdom, that our money, our brains, and our energies, 
have helped to build up the assets of the United King- 
dom just as much as the muscle, and the brains, and the 
sinew, and the money of the people in other parts of the 
United Kingdom ; that this is a big commercial under- 
taking earning a profit of 4,250,0002. per annum, and 
that we are shareholders in this undertaking of the 
Post Office. If you take the Post Office service os a 
whole, it earns a profit for its shareholders, the United 
Kingdom, of 4,250,0002. per annum. We are share- 
holders in that concern, and though, in the endeavour 
to arrive at a friendly settlement of this thing, I suggest 
that we should take over a losing service and only take 
a moderate amount for these particular items, still I 
say that we are fully and equitably entitled to claim 
that we are shareholders, and that in proportion to our 
contribution to the Imperial Exchequer we are entitled 
to our share of the profits of that undertaking. 

3489. (The Bishop of JRoss.) You do not think the 
granting of Home Rule would interfere with the 
integrity of the United Kingdom, do you P — No, cer- 
tainly not. 

3490. We would still x-emain an integral part of the 
United Kingdom ? — Yes. 

3491. (Mr. Huth Jackson.) In fact, you would wish 
xxnder all circumstances to preserve the Act of Union ? 
— Cex-tainly. 

8492. ( The Bishop of Ross.) Perhaps you would say 
a word to show in your mind how the granting of Home 
Rule, and of all you have been advocating, Sb consist 
ent with the maintenance of the Act of Union and the 
integrity of the United Kingdom ? — I am not dealing 
with this question from the point of view of a politician, 
as I have no authority ox- experience to justify me in 
speaking in that capacity. I simply look upon it from 
the point of view of finance. Ei-om that point of view 
the Act of Union itself provided for an Irish Treasurer, 
and that Irish Treasurer remained in office, and we had 
our Customs service ; and all these suggestions that 
we make now with regard to arrangements under a 
scheme, of Home Rule, were actually current during 
the pei-iod of the Union for a vei-y large poi-tion of the 
time ; it was not until about 1853 that our connection 
of that type ceased. Our contention is, if the opinion 
of two eminent lawyex-s oxxt of thi-ee is sound, that the 
National Debt of Ireland could never have been legally 
increased beyond what it was at the pex-iod of the 
Union, . because the Act expressly provided that all 
expenditure for the services of the United Kingdom in 
peace or in war should be tx-eated as a joint debt, and 
the charges thereof should be borne by the different 
countx-ies in the ratio of the x-espeetive contributions. 
If that opinion is sound, there was no justification, we 
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hold. f''i' them to debit Ireland with a National Debt 
which made her bankrupt and which brought into force 
the financial regulations of 1817. We hold that on the 
actual legal construction of the Act of Union we should 
be periodically revising the Imperial contribution. 

3493. And you have had your separate Exchequer 
and your separate Customs? — We had a separate 
Exchequer and a separate Irish Treasurer. 

3494. All under the Act of Union ? — Certainly. 

3495. ( Lord Pirrie.) You have not answered Mi - . 
Huth Jackson’s question about the Post Office. You 
say we are entitled to our share of the 4,250,0001.; 
why did you not put it down in the balance sheet ? — 
I have put it down, not in the balance sheet, hut in 
my report. 

3496. In your balance sheet you put the 100,000/. 
down and Mr. Huth Jackson commenced to ask you on 
that, hut you got off the subject. Why, if you claim a 
large share of the Suez Canal shares, and why, if you 
claim that we should get a share of the profits as well 
as pay a share of the losses of the Post Office, should 
you put in your balance the Postal subsidy of 100.000Z. 
and not your fair proportion of the 4,250,000/. ? That 
is not the question that I understood Mr. Huth 
Jackson to ask you, but I think it is what he meant to 
ask you? — If I may. I am quite prepared to answer the 
question. I state in the report — I will not trouble you 
with going through the figures, hut you will find it 
there — that if the settlement is to he based upon taxes 
as collected I am prepared to give a quid pro quo. I 
say that we must give as well as take in this settlement, 
and though the Post Office service is rather at a loss if 
we are credited with taxes as collected, we are willing 
to take that over, receiving only as a business 
transaction a subsidy which I put down as 100,000/. ; 
I do not tie myself to that figure, and I only mean a 
subsidy sufficient to cover the cost of these services 
which are clearly not for Ix - eland at all. Then I say, in 
another portion of the report, that if Great Britain 
insists upon treating the account between the countries 
on the basis of revenue as contributed, we should 
claim our share of this 4,250,000/. I state that dearly 
in the report. 

3497. (Mr. Hutli Jackson.) If you demand a Postal 
subsidy from England, would it not necessarily follow 
that there should he some control by the Imperial 
Government over the administration of the Postal 
services? — I do not think so. It is simply a subsidy 
for services performed for the benefit of Great 
Britain, and it would he quite conceivable that a 
foreign State might perform services and receive a 
subsidy for such a puipose. 

349S. That would be for certain definite services ? — 
I only propose that we get a subsidy for certain 
definite sex-vices. It is impossible for me, with the 
information at my disposal, to know what the precise 
sum is that these services cost. I estimate it roughly 
as 100,000/., and I think that 100,000/. is not an 
excessive estimate. "What I say is that if you are 
willing to pay for the cost of these services, we are 
willing to handle the services for your benefit. 

3499. I presume you would contemplate that figure 
Ixeing adjusted from time to time in accordance with 
the decrease or increase in the services rendered ? — 
Certainly. 

3500. It would be a permanent figure of 100,000/. ? 
— No. I simply suggest that we should receive reason- 
able business compensation for performing a service 
which was for the benefit of Great Britain, and not for 
the benefit of Ireland. When you come to consider 
the method by which the Post Office arrive at their 
calculation that the Post Office in Ireland is ran at a 
loss, I challenge the accuracy of that method. If you 
wish to establish a system whereby the taxes will he 
eiedited to the country of consumption, if Irish whisky 
which is duty paid in Ireland must refund to the 
Imperial Exchequer sums received in respect of that 
poifion of the whisky which is consumed in England, 
then I say it is only equitable that the Imperial 
Exchequer should refund to the Irish Exchequer the 
large sums, for example, paid in London eveiy day in 
respect of Press telegrams for the Irish newspapei’s. 
They are paid in liondon and credited to England, but 
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they are paid by the Irish newspapers for news for the 
benefit of the Irish people, and they are just as much 
a payment by Ireland for Irish consumption as the 
payment of the whisky tax is a payment by England 
for Englishmen. 

3501. But that is purely a commercial arrangement 
between the newspapers and the Government here, is 
it not ? — No. The newspapers have to pay the cost of 
Press telegrams in London ; they pay it in London, 
and the news is all sent to Ireland by the London 
Letters to each of the important daily papers in 
Dublin, Belfast, and everywhere else ; and that is not 
credited to Ireland. Similarly, with regard to the 
Postal services — I have satisfied myself on this point ; 
I am not able to give the Committee definite informa- 
tion as to the exact volume, hut I am able to say, un- 
hesitatingly, that the volume of mailed matter which 
leaves for Great Britain franked by penny stamps, or 
other stamps paid for in Ireland, is vexy much smaller 
than the volume of mailed matter which leaves Great 
Britain for Ireland franked by stamps paid for in 
England but sent to the Irish Post Office who have all 
the labour and cost of distributing. Therefore. I say 
that if you were to make a proper allowance for this, 
the Irish Post Office would not show a loss at all. 

3502. Still, I presume it might he argued, might it 
not, that those are services rendered to the Irish 
people? — Personally, as an Irishman, I do not con- 
sider a large volume of prospectuses of commercial 
undertakings, and of betting circulars, or anything of 
that sort coming to me is doing me any meritorious 
service. 

3503. Taking the figures which you suggest should 
be contributed by Great Britain, which come to a total 
of 963,700/., and deducting them from the Imperial 
contribution, it appears that the balance which would 
be contributed from Ireland to the Imperial Exchequer 
as long as the Constabulary grants continue, would 
really be only about 75,000/. instead of 900,000/. ? — Yes. 

3504. Yon take the Church Pund, as well ? — The 
Church Pund is purely Irish money. 

8505. That makes a little over 75,000/. as the Im- 
perial contribution for the next twenty years? — That is 
so, or rather the Imperia 1 contribution will be 1 ,000,000/. . 
but we would he receiving from Great Britain these 
subsidies for certain specified purposes. 1 have framed 
this balance sheet on the assumption that Great 
Britain would object to re-establish the Customs service, 
and that we would receive our taxes as collected. If 
we do not receive our taxes as collected, then I cannot 
make ends meet in that balance sheet. In that case, 
what I say is this : If Great Britain elects to re-erect a 
Customs barrier between the countries, and to deal 
with taxes as contributed, we still adhere to our pro- 
posal as to an Imperial contribution. But I want to 
settle our Imperial contribution now, I say that the 
settlement of this financial question should he made 
now. and not at a subsequent period, and should auto- 
matically adjust itself. I therefore propose that we 
should settle now our contribution at 9 per cent, of our 
revenue. As she would have nine-tenths of it for her 
own use, Ireland would certainly never endeavour to 
make her gross revenue less for the sake of giving 
England less. She certainly would not do that; it 
certainly would not be to her interest to do it. We 
should hope that our contribution would not be less, hut 
we have not been allowed to manage our own financial 
affairs in all these years past. We hold that they have 
been managed extravagantly, and that the Civil 
administration of Ireland, as compared with the Civil 
administration of Scotland is utterly excessive. Scot- 
land is a country now with a greater population than 
Ireland, with greater wealth, hut of the same area, and 
the cost of her Civil administration is much less than 
the cost of Civil administration in Ireland. Great 
Britain has in all these years reaped from Ireland not 
alone the pounds, shillings, and pence that are set down 
here as the actual Imperial contribution given to her, 
but she has reaped also the political advantage of the 
large patronage of filling these well-paid posts in 
Ireland with retired officials from various parts of the 
dominions; and that in itself is undoubtedly, and has 
been, a very considerable advantage. Therefore, the claim 
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that I am about to make now is not unreasonable. It 
goes without saying that in any financial adjustment 
of this kind no reasonable man will contemplate injuring 
existing interests. The existing officials in Ireland must 
have their rights respected ; they are in office, and they 
must get their salaries ; they are entitled to their pen- 
sions on the Civil Service scale, and they must get 
those. No reasonable man would suggest taking those 
from them. A claim will, I believe, be made by 
officials in Ireland, and I think I am right in saying it 
was made in connection with the former Bills, that 
provision should be made for adding a certain number 
of years to their service under the Civil Service scale 
for pensions. That scheme would be a reasonable claim 
in my opinion for any existing officials who would be 
disturbed in their office by the incoming Irish Govern- 
ment, but it would be an utterly unreasonable claim 
for a man who had been in the service to get eight or 
ten years additional service added, and further to get 
the option of his own volition if he liked to walk out of 
the office with his increased pension. So long as his 
new employers are willing to retain his services, I think 
his interests are protected by the existing scale with- 
out any addition. It is only in the event of his ser- 
vices being dispensed with that he would be 
equitably entitled to an addition of a number of 
years’ service. It will take, a period of twenty to 
twenty-five years to bring down the cost of civil admin- 
istration in Ireland to anything like a reasonable 
figure. Let me take the case of a man going out at 
present from a well-paid office in Ireland. Say an 
official goes out with 2,000Z. a year-, and that he has a 
pension, we will say, of 900Z. a year on the Civil 
Service scale. Even if you get a successor of that 
man at 1.100Z. a year, you have still to pay the 2,000Z. 
a year so long as he lives, and it is only as the 
pensioners drop off that the economies will really 
fructify. It is, therefore, fair that Ireland should, on a 
similar adjustment with regard to the postal services, 
receive 224,0001. per annum, the at present estimated 
deficit, and a further sum equivalent to her present 
share, in proportion to her Imperial contribution during 
the fifteen years, 1894 to 1909, of the profit of 
4,250,000Z. derived from the Postal services, and should 
also receive an adequate subsidy in regard to Great 
Britain’s liability for having established in Ireland 
civil administration on a scale of extravagance totally 
indefensible, during the period necessary to reduce the 
expenditure of these services to proper dimensions. I 
could not make my account balance unless, in the 
event of your insisting upon adjusting the revenue, 
we received compensation for it by Great Britain 
undertaking the extra cost of civil administration 
during the period necessary to reduce it to its 
proper dimensions, on the same principle that she 
undertakes a portion of the cost of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary until they are reduced to proper dimen- 
sions. 

3506. In connection with this balance sheet, the 
Chairman asked yon whether you insisted that the 
Excise should be separated from the Customs and 
should be collected by the Irish Government without 
any control for Imperial purposes, and you said you 
thought that ought to be so P— I hold that the T n l».r,d 
revenue and the Customs should be under the control 
of the Irish Government, that the Customs service is 
an Irish service staffed by the Irish Government, and 
that that service should be subject to the supervision 
of an Imperial officer who would have control of the 
monies received by the Customs until the Imperial 
claim was satisfied. My reason for making that 
suggestion is that in the Bill of 1893, as introduced, the 
proposal was that the Customs should be held' by 
Imperial officers as Great Britain’s security, and I 
simply repeat that proposal. 

3507. I think you said that any alteration of the 
Customs would be made by the Imperial Parliament 
and not by the Irish Parliament? — Assuming that 
Great Britain objects to allowing Ireland to have what 
we say we believe to be the maximum advantage — that 
is, the suggestions of Lord Farrer — assuming that 
Great Britain objects to that, then that would 
be so. 


3508. How would you deal with the Excise P— That 
would be dealt with similarly. 

3509. Would you be content that the alterations in 
the Excise duties should be made only by the Imperial 
Parliament? — I should be content in this sense, and hi 
this sense only. I should very much prefer that the 
alterations in these items of taxation should be made 
by the Irish Parliament, but our report does not go so 
far as to say that we would not accept a settlement 
which was different. We would be content to accept 
it as the minimum terms that we could safely accept, 
but we would very much prefer the other arrange- 
ment. 

3510. I suppose the Income Tax would fall in the 
same category? — Yes, in fact the Income Tax would be 
even more vitally necessary to be in that category, 
because I quite agree with the view which has been 
held that Ireland might, veiy probably with advantage, 
if a change of taxation was necessary, reap from a 
lowered Income Tax scale some advantage to balance re- 
missions in other directions. 

3511. (Mr. Adams.) With regard to the Treasury 
figures of collected revenue and adjusted revenue, is 
your main ground for considering these figures unre- 
liable that the data were collected, for example, over a 
period which is now remote in time, and also over a 
period which was limited in time ? — I consider that the 
data not alone have the defects you mention, but also 
that the sources from which the information was ob- 
tained, and the method by which the information was 
obtained, were not reliable. I instanced one case yester- 
day with regard to the deduction of 397.000Z. from 
Ireland’s collected revenue from tobacco in 1909. With 
regard to that I stated that I had conversations with 
many people on this subject — casting doubt upon the 
methods of computation adopted, and the return itself 
simply says “from inquiries made of manufacturers 
and dealers.” 

3512. It should be possible, should it not, to get a 
careful record, if even a system was established such as 
existed between 1800 and 1815 ? — Yes, as an Irish 
Customs, certainly. 

3513. There was not an independent policy, but 
there was an independent record at that time ? — Yes, I 
quite agree there. I have stated in the report that if 
Great Britain re-establishes a Customs service such as 
that which existed, Ireland would honour the warrants 
issuing from that department. 

3514. The objections would break down if, for 
example, recommendations were made by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that there should be a proper sys- 
tem of recording exports and imports ? — There should 
be a proper, thoroughly business-like system, which at 
present there is not. In connection with the Bill of 
1893, even the system which ought to be capable of 
being accurate, that is the permit system, appears to 
have broken down, because an error was discovered 
amounting to 400,000Z. in a particular item, and 
400,O0OZ. a year is a sum which Ireland cannot afford 
to lose. 

3515. ( The Bishop of Ross.) Might there not be a 
difference between a proper system of obtaining records 
and a Custom House P — Certainly. I have said already 
that I do not claim that there should be what we describe 
absolutely as a Custom House ; I said we must have 
some machinery analogous to that. 

3516. We had a Custom House between 1800 and 
1817, when everything was examined by Custom House 
officers just as much as between England and France ; 
it was not the same system of record, but it was a dis- 
tinct Custom House with a distinct set of records ? — 
That was so. I think that nothing in the nature of a 
return by any person, other than a return which he is 
legally bound to furnish, and for which he is liable to 
penalties for not furnishing accurately, could be relied 
upon. 

3517. (Mr. Adams.) You want a statutory system 
statutorily established ? — I do, certainly. 

3518. If that was established then you would get 
something which would be accepted ? — Quite so. 

3519. As regards the Excise, I imderstand from 
what you said to Mr. Huth J ackson, that in your scheme, 
as put forward, you wish the Irish officers to have con- 
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trol of the Excise : but do you suggest in your scheme 
that the rates of Excise should be varied by the Irish 
representative body? — I do. We claim that the maxi- 
mum benefit which Ireland can derive, in our opinion, 
is the benefit which will be provided for her by adopt- 
ing the suggestions of Lord Farrer in the Financial 
Relations Report. If that is adopted, that, in our 
opinion, is the maximum advantage and not alone the 
maximum advantage, but I may say in my opinion — 
for I did not discuss this with my colleagues — in my 
opinion, and I believe in theirs, it would be the system 
that would work most smoothly, and would be more to 
the advantage of both countries eventually. But we 
do not go so far as to say, as we do with regard to the 
other matters, that we absolutely refuse to take any- 
thing but that. We do not say that that is an irre- 
ducible minimum. We do say that below the main 
findings of this report we are not prepared to go and 
approve. 

3520. All that I was wanting to have perfectly clear 
was that in this, we will call it the second best, which 
you suggest, you have a system of supervision of the 
Customs ? — Tes. 

3521. But not of the Excise ? — No. 

3522. The Customs duties are determined by the 
Imperial Parliament? — Yes. 

3523. Are the Excise duties to be determined also 
by the Imperial Parliament in this second best system ? 
— If the Imperial Parliament is unwilling t-o give to 
Ireland the suggestions contained in Lord Farrer’s 
report, I do not believe that the Imperial Parliament 
would give to Ireland the fixing of the Excise rates, 
because the Excise, as you will see if you look at the 
returns, is of vastly bigger importance than the 
Customs. 

3524. (The Bishop of Ross.) How will you finance 
yourself ? You must have some power of financing 
your new Government or under that indiscriminate 
system your finance would inevitably ran short ? — Do 
you mean that the receipts from the Excise would 
decrease ? 

3525. Certainly, and the receipts from Income Tax 
would decrease. You would make a deficit year by 
year. Furthermore, you must be prepared for the tax 
being reduced on tea, if not completely taken off, and 
possibly altogether taken off sugar, so as to give a free 
breakfast table. Additional taxation upon ground 
values will bring no money to you, and additional 
taxation on stamps, we have it from the Stamp authority, 
would bring no money. So you would run short ? — 
I do not accept the view that the Income Tax is likely 
to fall seriously. I do not think it will — at least, that 
is my hope. 

3526. It will disappear under Schedule A. 
Schedule A already has fallen from 13,500,0001. net 
assessment, upon which Income Tax was paid in the 
early nineties, to 6,500,0001. in the year 1909-10 ; and 
it will continue to fall as land is being sold. Therefore, 
Schedule A, which was the real backbone of the 
income tax, will disappear except with regard to a 
couple of million pounds, the amount of the assess- 
ment on houses. Then, instead of having a lower 
limit than 160Z. a year, the probability is that the 
indiscriminate system of taxation will give you a 
lower limit of 2001. a year, or 250 1. a year ; so how 
are you going to make up for the losses on all this ? 
— Of course I quite foresee that if you have an in- 
discriminate system of taxation, our finance is abso- 
lutely at the mercy of the Imperial Parliament. 
But I put in a proviso; how far it would be made 
operative I cannot say. As you will gather, I am 
discussing what Mr. Adams calls the second best 
system. I have advocated the other system as being 
the best, and I am now not so much advocating the 
second best system as giving my views as to how it 
might be possibly made to work. We claim here that 
the Imperial Parliament is not to be at liberty to alter 
the system of taxation disadvantageous^ to Ireland. 

3527. Do yon think that would work ? The whole 
gist of your report is that the 36,000,000 of industrial 
population on this side must have things regulated to 
suit them ? — Quite so. 


352S. In other words, that things must be regulated 
to suit the urban-industrial population and not to 
suit the rural-agricultural population? — Yes. 

3529. Then I may point out to you that the indus- 
trial-urban population is constantly on the increase. 
In England, according to the last census, the industrial- 
urban population is 78 per cent, of the whole, while the 
agricultural-rural population is only 22 percent., which 
is the greatest discrepancy that ever has appeared F — 
I take it that it is on the advice of the Treasury experts 
that most Chancellors frame their Budgets, and I have 
the highest admiration for the ingenuity and the ability 
with which the Treasury experts manipulate finance ; 
though as an Irishman I deplore the way in which it 
hits my own country, at the same time I must admire 
the ingenuity with which it is framed. In relation to 
that particular point, when Ireland obtained a grant 
towards Old Age Pensions — practically, in my own 
opinion, the only legislation in anything like recent 
years that has been a benefit to Ireland, I mean a 
greater benefit to Ireland possibly than to the population 
of Great Britain — when she obtained this benefit, 
which seemed to the Treasury to be something more 
than she was entitled to, the effect of the next Budget, 
about which there was a considerable outcry as to cer- 
tain financial provisions — and this effect of the Budget 
was, I have no doubt, known to the Treasury before it 
was put into operation — was simply to get from Ireland 
the amount of money that the Old Age Pensions were 
costing in excess of what they anticipated. 

3530. Is it your opinion that the change in taxation 
under the last Budget will bring in three millions of 
additional money P — I do not know that, and I do not 
say that. 

3531. Do you think it will bring in one million 
additional? — I only speak of the difference between 
what the Treasury originally estimated that Ireland 
should receive and what she did actually receive. I am 
not speaking of the full amount. 

3532. (Mr. Adams.) You would agree, would you 
not, that the Customs and the Excise are in a some- 
what different position as regards taxation compared 
with such other things as Income Tax, Death Duties, and 
so forth ? — The Customs and Excise, of course, deal 
with what you may call indirect taxation, taxation on 
the food, drink and luxuries of the people, as distinct 
from direct taxation upon accumulated wealth. 

3533. I want to come on to one other main point, a 
fundamental point, in your second best system, namely 
that the revenue as collected should be handed over to 
Ireland. If adopted, that would benefit Ii-eland in 
three things, namely, in spirits, in beer, and in tobacco ? 
— Yes. 

3534. It would have the opposite effect in other 
things ? — Yes, such as tea. 

3535. The benefit would mainly be in spirits ? — 
Yes. 

3536. It would amount to a benefit on the 1908-9 
statement of close on 2,000, 000Z. a year ? — 1,808,0001. 

3537. Do you think it would not lead simply to 
Irish spirits being removed in bond P — No. I think it 
might lead to a certain extent to that taking place, or 
it might, after the lapse of a considerable number of 
years, have the effect of spirits being removed in bond. 
1 have made inquiry into this subject pretty deeply, anu 
I find that large buyers of Irish whiskey such as 
Gilbey’s, as a matter of fact do buy in bond at present, 
and that the purchases of Irish whiskey from which we 
in Ireland derive this benefit of spirits duty-paid in 
Dublin, are purchases on sales effected by the travellers 
of the various distilleries amongst the large' retail 
dealers in England, the men who have got no 
bonded warehouse accommodation and who for con- 
venience’s sake buy the spirits duty-paid in Ireland. 
My view is — I may be wrong, and I do not wish to 
advance it very dogmatically — that your Englishman is 
above all a practical business man, and that though, all 
things being equal, if he thinks the tax will be credited 
to Ins country on his small purchase — because the 
purchases I speak of, are not large purchases, they are 
comparatively small quantities — if he thinks it will be 
credited to his country, he may buy the spirits in bond 
if he can without much inconvenience do so ; but if it 
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suits his convenience better to buy the spirits as he 
buys them at present and to continue the present 
system, lie will continue the present system and buy his 
spirits as they are bought now. Though there may be 
some falling off, I do not anticipate that the revenue 
from that source will fall off rapidly. 

3588. You do not think it would be an unsafe 
basis ? — No. I do not think so. I do not mortgage 
future economies, and I do not wish to do so, but 
at the same time I do not shut my eyes to the fact 
that with every year that passes by, when Ireland’s 
finances are handled judiciously and prudently, we will 
be having reductions on our Old Age Pensions, we 
will be having reductions in the civil Government 
charges of which Lord Phrie spoke, we will be having 
reductions under various heads, and one of my chief 
reasons for refusing to mortgage future economies is 
this very point that you are on, as I realise that we are 
running a danger of suffering a reduction of revenue 
under that head. I do not anticipate that it will be an 
immediate danger, or that it will be a very large re- 
duction in the near future, but if eventually it should 
be a large reduction, I hold that by that time we will 
probably be able to bear it. At the same time I again 
emphasise the point that we prefer the other system. 

3589. Do you not think it would be well to investigate 
as carefully as possible the possibility of the trade so 
taking steps to see that if England consume the Irish 
whiskey, England shall be credited with the duty P — 
Most decidedly. 

3540. It would be very desirable to make sure of 
that point, would it not P — Certainly, but at the same 
time we could retaliate — not to the full extent, no 
doubt — in the way of bringing all our tea imports into 
Dublin and so forth, and so paying our duty on tea in 
Ireland. We could protect ourselves therefore to a 
certain extent, though not adequately, no doubt. 

3541. But it would be a serious matter affecting the 
whole balance of the budget, which should certainly be 
very carefully considered? — Yes. May I say one thing 
with reference to this ? Mr. Adams’ questions bring it 
to my mind, and I should certainly not like to omit 
saying it. Whatever financial adjustments are made 
with regard to this imposition of taxes, I think Ireland 
should certainly obtain power to foster her tobacco- 
growing industry. Parliament has already recognised 
that this industry was extinguished in Ireland some 
years ago, and it has given facilities for a limited help 
in that direction. It would be, in my opinion, very 
much to be regretted if in the passage of the Bill there 
was any omission to provide that the Irish Parliament 
would be in a position to continue whatever assistance 
would be necessary to promote that industry, because 
I regard it as an industry of great importance to 
Ireland, not alone from its commercial value, but from 
the point of view of the employment of the population. 

3542. You have expressed the view to-day that if 
a separate Customs system was set up, you did not 
think Ireland would set up a tariff, as it were, against 
Great Britain ; am I right in understanding that 
that is your view ? — That is my view, and in fact I do 
not think we should object to even legal provision 
being made to prevent such a tariff being set up. 

3543. If that be so, the Irish fiscal system would 
really conform to the fiscal system of Great Britain P 
— To a large extent. 

3544. Simply so far as the Customs is concerned 
— I do not refer to other matters P — Yes. 

3545. If that be so, is the advantage, do you 
think, real, as against the disadvantage which may 
occur through this separation? — As against the 
disadvantage P 

3546. (The Bishop of Ross.) You have agreed that 
an Irish legislature should be restricted from putting 
on protective tariffs against English woollens or 
English machinery ? — Yes. 

3547. When it comes to a question of putting 
a duty upon whiskey, or a duty upon porter, or a 
duty upon tea, or a duty upon sugar, does it follow 
in your mind that you should have the same duties 
on all these articles in Ireland that you would have in 
England P — Not absolutely. 


3548. So the idea of your protective tariffs does 
not at all involve that we should have an identity of 
tax ? — No. it does not involve identity of taxation on 
the article. Remember, in the year 1858 one of 
the grievances stated in the report of the Financial 
Relations Commission is the equalisation of the spirit 
duties, the spirit duties having been totally different in 
the countries up to that date. There was no protective 
tariff against Great Britain, although the duties were 
separate, nor will there be in the future. It does 
not follow, therefore, that the duties should be the 
same ; but it does follow, my reply means to convey, 
that we would not set up a system that would be 
injurious to the free passage of British trade to and 
from Ireland. 

3549. (Mr. Adams.) So far as the Customs are 
concerned, you would be substantially the same in the 
case of articles of manufacture, would you? — May I 
put it in this way ? In the case of Excise the benefit 
to be reaped by Great Britain would be largely, if not 
altogether, from the export from Ireland of whiskey. 
Great Britain claims to have the benefit of that tax, 
that is to say, that whiskey would leave Ireland in bond 
and the tax would be paid in England. Similarly, in 
the Customs service, tea imported to London would be 
shipped to Ireland in bond and would pay its duty in 
Dublin or wherever it was lauded. Therefore, it would 
not affect Great Britain one way or the other, whether 
we choose to put Is. per lb. on tea or 4s. ; it would not 
hit Great Britain in the least. 

8550. ( The Bishop of Ross.) You would not under- 
take that under a separate Customs system you would 
keep the 5 <2, per lb. on tea, and that if England gave a 
free breakfast-table you would abolish all taxation on 
tea? — No. That is the advantage to Ireland of 
obtaining what I say is our first claim, that is, the 
advantage of being able to vary the incidence of 
taxation on the people. 

3551. (Mr. Adams.) I wanted to get clear exactly 
what is involved in the separate Customs system with 
the limitation which you suggest ? — The Customs 
system, call it what you may, is merely for the purpose 
of ascertaining the actual quantities of dutiable 
articles that pass from one country to the other. 

3552. (Chairman.) Are you quite consistent in asking 
for a share of the proceeds of the Suez Canal shares P 
I do not want to press it at all, but you say in these 
papers that the stupendous cost of the naval and 
military forces of the Empire would be quite unneces- 
sary for the mere protection of these Islands, and is 
chiefly incurred with a view to the advantage of Great 
Britain, in which Ireland has no part. The principle 
of that is that Ireland does not associate herself with 
Great Britain as a World Power as they call it — that 
Ireland has no particular interest in Great B ritain's 
external relations. If you dissociate yourself from all 
the cost of that, are you entitled, do you think, to the 
revenue which comes from that? The revenue from 
the Suez Canal shares is clearly the revenue of England 
as a World Power ? — It is revenue derived from an in- 
vestment made by the late Mr. Disraeli of the Nation’s 
money and of the funds in the Imperial Exchequer. 
They were funds derived from the contributions of 
England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, and I say, in 
proportion to Ireland’s contribution to those funds we 
are entitled to our share of the profit on those shares, 
and the late Mr. Gladstone recognised that, because 
it is so stated in the Financial Relations Report. 

3553. Still, it does seem to me that that particular 
source of revenue is a source that you may not be able 
consistently to claim? — May I also say this? We do 
claim that Ireland is not interested in this world-wide 
activity of the Empire, but although that is so, we 
propose to pay an Imperial contribution, based upon 
the average expenditure upon Army and Navy services 
for a period that covers the South African War; there- 
fore, we bear the cost of that expenditure. Further- 
more, there is another point in Ireland’s favour, which 
is a very strong point indeed — it is even a bigger point 
than the point Lord Pirrie called my attention to. It 
is referred to in the report. Under the Act of Union, 
Lord Castlereagh when introducing this question specifi- 
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cally stated that Ireland was to receive “ in ease of her 
own burdens ” 58,000?. per annum from the revenue 
contributed by the East India Company. The East 
India Company contributed a subsidy of 500,000?. per 
annum, and Ireland in the proportion of two parts to 
fifteen was to receive 58,000?. per annum as her share 


‘•'in ease of her own burdens.” I ask in this report, 
what money has Ireland received P One to 7i, that is, 
one 8th part of the interest of the United Kingdom 
in India at the present day is a very great security, but 
we have never received, so far as I know, any money 
for that. 


The "Witness withdrew. 
Adjourned. 


Wednesday, 28th June 1911. 


Present: — 


Sir HENRY PRIMROSE, K.C.B., C.S.L {Chairman). 

The Most Rev. The Bishop of Ross. j Sir William Plender. 

The Right Hon. Lord Pirrie, K.P. i Mr. W. G-. S. Adams. 

The Right Hon. Frederick Huth Jackson. I Mr. Henry Neville Gladstone. 

Mr. Aubrey Y. Symonds ( Secretary ). 
Sir Stbyning Edgerley, K.C.Y.O., O.I.E., called and examined. 


3554. (Chairman.) You are a member of the 
Council of the Secretary of State for India? — Yes. 

3555. Since what date have you been a member of 
the Secretary of State’s Council ? — Since March, 1909. 

3556. Prior to that, what were you? — I was a 
member of the Government of Bombay. 

3557. Were you on the Governor’s Council? — Yes; 
I was a member of the Executive Council of Bombay. 

3558. You have, of course, passed your- life in 
India, and you belong to the Indian Civil Service? 
— Yes. 

3559. Latterly, while you were on the Executive 
Council of Bombay, were you not also a member of the 
Yiceroy’s Legislative Council ? — J ust before. I resigned 
my seat on that Council when appointed member of the 
Executive Council of Bombay. 

3560. While there, you had, I think, considerable 
discussions about provincial finance, had you not? — 
Not in the Legislative Council; of course there was the 
budget discussion, but that is not very much. When 
I was first acting on the Bombay Council we had to settle 
the latest provincial settlementof 1904-5, and Iwas also 
placed on the Royal Commission on Decentralisation, 
where provincial finance was a great bone of contention. 

3561. When we come to a description of the exact 
processes that are followed, perhaps it would be con- 
venient to take Bombay as an illustration ; I suppose 
one province is very much the same as another ? — The 
principles are the same, but it would be much more con- 
venient to me to take Bombay, because my knowledge 
relates to that province. 

3562. Referring to the powers of the provincial 
Governments in respect to their finance, their discretion 
is limited, is it not, to matters of' expenditure, and they 
have no powers of taxation practically? — That is so, 
subject to one or two exceptions. The Bombay Govern- 
ment can, what is called, make a settlement of a 
district, that is to say, it can fix the rate of land 
assessments. That, of course, is taxation, or a fixing of 
rent, whichever you like to call it. It produces a good 
deal of revenue. 

3563. That settlement, I take it, is made in ac- 
cordance with very distinct principles laid down by the 
Government ? — Certainly. 

3564. The provincial Government cannot depart 
from the principles that are laid down for every land 
settlement ? — That is so. Making a settlement is one 
thing they can do; another thing they can do is to fix 
the rates of levies on liquor, the still-head duty and all 
that sort of thing. Then they can fix rates for the ex- 
traction of forest produce, licences, and things of that 
sort. But they cannot, as you understand the word, 
tax. 

3565. As regards the expenditure, as I under- 
stand, certain heads of expenditure are handed over to 
them for which they are made entirely responsible, or 
subject to a certain control by the Government of 


India; is that so? — I think, except the railways, the 
post office, the telegraphs, the marine, and one or two 
other heads, they control, either for themselves or for 
the Government of India, the whole civil expenditure 
within their borders. 

3566. Can they incur new expenditure without any 
sanction from the Government of India? — The control 
is very close. It depends upon what you mean by new 
expenditure. They can start a scheme if the total cost 
of establishment for it is not more than 25,000 rupees 
a year — I think that lias been recently raised to 
50,000 rupees a year — or they can expend money on 
what we call non-recurring expenditure, such as build- 
ings, up to what used to be 12* lakhs total and is now, 
I think, 20 lakhs, as the result of the recommendations 
of the Decentralisation Commission. 

3567. Take such a matter as education; I suppose 
they may spend as much upon education as they can 
afford ? — Exactly. 

356S. But provided they have got the money and 
can afford it, could they start new schemes of 
education, as it were, I mean could they make new 
grants? — They can start anything that is already 
recognised, but upon an entirely new departure of 
principle in the way of education they would be ex- 
pected to consult the Government of India. 

3569. The same with the police, I suppose ; they 
are entirely responsible for determining the numbers 
and the rates of pay of their police, I take it? — Yes, 
altogether, but, again, within the limitations of Standing 
Orders. I mean that a Provincial Government cannot 
create an appointment of over, it used to be, 250 rupees 
a month, now it is 750 rupees, I think; and it cannot 
put in a scheme that costs more than 50,000 rupees a 
year. Subject to that sort of financial limitations, they 
do control the police entirely. 

3570. And if they want to go beyond those amounts 
then they would have to refer to the Government of 
India? — Yes, and then' limits are very much the same ; 
it would have to come on to London probably. 

3571. Now let us go to the initiation of the settle- 
ment. Perhaps you would tell the Committee when a 
settlement is being made what exactly is done ? — First, 
you get your actuals, what we call out there the stage 
of growth of revenue and expenditure. That is ascer- 
tained in just the same way that you would ascertain it 
for any other puipose. An a rule, our budget figures 
for the year are based on an average of the three 
previous yeare’ revenue or expenditure. That is all 
verified and you get a certain figure. In the case of 
Bombay in 1904-5 the figure worked out to an expen- 
diture of 4 krores, 91 lakhs. 

3572. Could you put that, roughly, into pounds 
sterling for us ? — It is about 3,000,000?., I suppose. 

3573. That is the expenditure on what — not . on 
everything within the province, is it ? — Everything that 
is debited as a provincial charge. 
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3574. What might there be outside it — the Military, 
for instance? — The Military, the Marine, the Customs, 
Opium — what are called Reserved Imperial Heads. 

3575. ( Sir William Plender.) Salt, I suppose? — 
Salt, Customs, Opium, Railways, Mint, and so on. 

3576. [Chairman.) Would you, roughly, tell ns the 
principal heads under which that 3,000.000/. would be 
expended? — There is what we call the Land Revenue, 
and then there is the General Administration, which 
means the pay of all the officials who are the backbone 
of the province. There is half the costs of the estab- 
lishment for Skimps, half the costs of the establishment 
for Excise, half the costs of the establishment for In- 
come Tax, half the costs for the working of the Forests, 
the whole of the costs of the Registration establishment, 
the whole of the costs of Courts of Law, Gaols, Police. 
Petty Marine matters, Education, Medical Relief and 
Scientific and other minor departments, Stationery and 
Printing, Miscellaneous, Superannuation, and a half 
share in Irrigation — all the internal life of a province 
really. 

3577. In reference to the heads in which you speak 
of half the costs, do the Government of India provide 
the other half? — Yes. That I was coming to when 
dealing with the question of the revenue. I thought 
you were now dealing with the expenditure. 

3578. You said half the cost was a provincial 
charge ? — Yes, and the Government of India will pro- 
vide the other half. 

3579. The expenditure is made through the pro- 
vincial Government, of course ? — Yes, in these divided 
heads of account it is all managed and controlled by 
them. 

3580. Will you now pass to the revenue side? — 
Having got our expenditure of 3,000,000/., what the 
•Government of India do is to give the local Government 
•the 3,000, 000Z. and nothing more. Any further revenue 
that comes out of the province goes into the pocket of 
the Government of India, paitly to defray the cost of 
the army and the pension charges — they have got 

"plenty to do with it. and it does not matter for the 
moment what they do with it. In Bombay itself in 
1908-9 that surplus which went to the Government of 
India amounted to about 5,000,000/. 

3581. So that the larger half of the revenue went 
to the Government of India? — The figures I have given 
are not quite for the same year; the settlement figure 
I gave you was for 1904-5, you will remember. I 
think the larger half does go, because we collect a 
tremendous lot of Customs. The incidence of expendi- 
ture and revenue are the same, that is to say, where we 
have the whole of the expenditure, we would with one 
exception (i.e. land revenue) get the whole of the 
revenue; and where we get only half the revenue, 
though we administer the whole, half the expenditure 
is also debited to the Government of India. The figures 
are so divided as to get as near as possible in shares 

• of growing revenue to that figure of 3,000,000/. 
which I gave you. When the sum has been worked so 
far, you will probably have a little residuum — it may be 
20,0001. ; it may be anything short of it — which you 
cannot quite make up by a share of the revenue. That 
the Government of India make up by what is known as 
a fixed assignment — that is the term we use. It simply 
means that they give us, as a regular annual grant to 
the province, the balance of the 3,000,000/. which has 
not been arrived at by the process of granting revenues. 

3582. Then the provincial Government is put in this 
position — that they are made responsible for an expen- 
diture which has been ascertained to be, in round figures, 
3,000,000/., and they are given revenues which, unless 
there is a great fall in the produce of some of the taxes, 
would just produce 3,000,000/. ? — Yes. In working to 
that result there is another factor you have to con- 
sider, and that is the average growth of expenditure 
and the average growth of revenue in the province you 
are dealing with. In that despatch which I lent you of 
1911, you will see that when they came to examine the 
working of the Bombay settlement in 1911 — that is 
six years later — they found, I think, that the revenue 
was increasing at the rate, we will say, of seven lakhs a 
year, while the expenditure was increasing at the rate 

• of nine ; so that sooner or later the result would have 


teen that the Bombay Government would have come to 
a position where the two ends would not meet. The 
Government of India met that on the particular occasion 
by provincialising, as we call it, that is to say, giving 
to the provincial Government the whole revenue and 
expenditure from Forests and Excise instead of half. 
There was sufficient profit under those two heads to 
raise the rate of growth of the provincial revenue as a 
whole up. I think it was, to ten lakhs ; and the expenditure 
not being increased by that arrangement, Bombay then 
got a favourable balance, because the revenue wa9 pitched 
so as to increase at the rate of ten lakhs a year, and the 
expenditure at nine lakhs a year, so that the margin was 
on the right side. 

3583. What amount of time had elapsed since that 
settlement was made when it was necessary to make 
that revision ? — The settlement came into force in the 
financial year of 1905-6, and the revision is coming 
into force on April 1 of this year. 

3584. Apart from that, is the settlement made in 
1905-6 more or less a permanent settlement now? — 
Absolutely. There is always a clause put into the 
settlement that unless the Government of India get 
into very great straits, as for instance, a big war, or 
there might be some other reason, the settlements are 
now, since the beginning of this century, permanent. 
The exact phrase as to the circumstances in which the 
Government of India reserve a right to intervene I 
could give you, if you like, but that is the effect of it. 

3585. Prior to the beginning of the century they 
were revised every five years, I understand? — Yes. 
They were quinquennial settlements. 

3586. At each quinquennial re-settlement was the 
same process gone over again as had been gone over 
before? — Yes. 

3587. And I suppose on each occasion there was a 
considerable amount of bargaining, and what you may 
call haggling, between the provincial Government and 
the Government of India? — Yes, that was one dis- 
advantage. Another disadvantage was that each new 
settlement was fixed on the rate of growth at the end 
of the quinquenniiun. The result of that was that 
every local Government endeavoured to get as much 
sanctioned as it possibly could just before the quin- 
quennium ended, in order to get this included in the 
rate of growth. That was rather a premium on reck- 
less expenditure. On the other hand, if the local 
Government did not do that, and if it had been very 
economical, it was apt to be limited in means for the 
next five years. Altogether, owing to the friction of 
settling this new sum, and those risks, they sought out 
a new arrangement. That led to its becoming more 
permanent. 

3588. You speak of friction, but I suppose it is 
purely official ? — Absolutely. 

3589. Nobody outside would know anything about 
it ? — No ; and, of course, the provincial Government 
had to accept whatever order was finally passed. The 
subordination is complete. 

3590. Judging by your experience in India, would 
you say, assuming the two Governments were not on 
the same relations as the Government of India and the 
provincial Government, that as between the Imperial 
Government in this country and the hypothetical 
Irish Government, the arrangements for any settle- 
ment of that kind would be infinitely more difficult 
than as between the Indian Government and the pro- 
vincial Government ? — If you have got two independent 
bodies, you can only settle by arbitration. You must 
have somebody to do that. You could not work this 
system between people who could hold to their views. 

3591. The elements of controversy and discussion 
are infinite almost? — Yes. The way this settlement 
was settled was that the Government of India aban- 
doned correspondence and sent somebody down to talk 
it over. Practically it was settled in Bombay. 

3592. You say that, supposing the Government of 
India had a heavy demand upon them, such as war, or 
anything of that kind, the settlement would have to be 
suspended ; what happens if there is a famine in the 
province, and the provincial Government get into 
difficulty ? Again it has to be suspended, I suppose ? 
— That we can illustrate very well from Bombay, too, 
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because we bad a very serious famine from 1898 up to 
the date of this settlement practically. The result 
was that we went what you may call bankrupt, and 
certainly for two or three years we were in perpetual 
deficit year by year, and it had to be made good by 
the Government of India. They had the control of 
the whole of the surplus, such as it had been, from other 
sources of revenue, and the Bombay Government can 
neither tax nor borrow. There is now a rather compli- 
cated phantom account to provide reserves for famine 
expenditure, but ultimately you still come back to sup- 
port by the Government of India. 

3593. What should you say were the great advant- 
ages of this system of decentralisation? First of all, 
should you gay it gives the local Government a keener 
interest in the production of revenue, that is. in the 
produce of the taxes ? — Tes. 

3594. Is it found that that has a good result ? — I 
hope so. The first point is, of course, the absolute 
impossibility of one authority administering a country 
of the extent of India. Therefore they had to find some 
means of breaking up the T °ork and dividing it. We 
have found in local self-government that the more 
financial independence you can give to municipalities 
and so forth, the greater the sense of responsibility, and 
the better the administration, probably. There is more 
hope of it. 

3595. These provincial settlements were first started 
in Lord Mayo’s time. I think ? — Yes. in 1870. 

3596. Prior to that date, did the Government of 
India administer directly through the provincial 
Governments ? — Everything had to go up to them for 
sanction. Of course, there was not nearly so much to 
go then as there is now; but after the Act of 1833, 
which placed the whole of the administration in the 
hands of the Government of India, everything went to 
them, except such authority as they chose to delegate, 
and up to 1870 they had not delegated anything 
practically. In 1858 there was a further complication 
introduced, because the whole of the revenues of India 
were then vested in the Secretary of State, and the 
Government of India became simply one link in the 
chain. 

3597. Has there been any suggestion that the 
principle of this devolution should be carried to the 
extent of giving powers of taxation to the provincial 
Governments ? — lord Mayo did so. He gave powers of 
local taxation. What he did you will find described in the 
report of the Decentralisation Commission. He gave a 
limited fixed income, three or four heads of expenditure to 
manage, and certain revenue. If the local government 
wished to exceed that, they had powers of imposition of 
local taxes. That was evidently thought very incon- 
venient and it was withdrawn in 1877 ; it was very 
short-lived. 

3598. Had any provincial government exercised 
the power ? — I do not think so, hut I cannot say. 

3599. Was there any limit to the kind of taxes that 
they could have put on ? I do not know whether at 
that time there were Licence duties which preceded 
the Income Tax, but assuming there were no Income 
Tax or no Licence duties, would it have been permissi- 
ble to impose them in the province? — I cannot tell you 
that with any certainty. I should have to look it up. 

3600. Whatever power it was, it was taken away in 
1S77?— Yes. 

3601. And it no longer exists? — That is so. 

36.02. Has it ever been discussed since? — Yes. It 
was suggested by the Decentralisation Commission as a 
future possibility. There is a separate note in the 
report by Mr. Hichens and myself, suggesting that that 
is a thing of the near - future that must come. There is 
a despatch in the India Office, the one I lent you. in 
which the Government of India, of course, say ‘•no’’ 
at present, and rightly, until the new Councils have 
thoroughly found their feet. That, of course, would 
mean practically a separation of financial power between 
the Government of India, and the Government of 
Bombay. 

3603. Was it your idea that those powers of taxa- 
tion should be limited to certain additional taxes, but 
that they were still to conform to the general principle 
of taxation ? — Yes. 


3604. You would merely have given them power to 
supplement the taxation as imposed by the Government 
of India by local taxation of their own? — What I 
intended then to suggest was to provincialise the 
Income Tax. 

3605. To give over to them one tax? — That was my 
idea of how to begin. The Government of India them- 
selves had suggested in 1882 that they should give that 
tax to the local Boards, and though the legislation of 
1886 has altered its character, it still seemed to me a 
very suitable tax, because really there is no reason why 
the Income Tax should be the same in Bombay and 
Calcutta, which are 1,400 miles apart. If a Provincial 
Council had to make both ends meet by manipulating 
this tax, it always seemed to me it would make the 
Legislative Councils very careful as to suggestions for 
extra expenditure, because it would mean Id. on their 
Income Tax, or 2d. on their Income Tax. That was 
my idea, but nothing of the sort is contemplated at 
present. 

3606. That suggestion was not adopted by the 
majority of the Decentralisation Commission? — No. 
We were unanimous as far as we went, but the majority 
did not think that the time had actually come for 
proposals of the bind. We were writing our report just 
before Lord Morley’s Council Bill had passed, and of 
course it was looking forward to what might be the 
result of the new councils that made Mr. Hichens 
and myself suggest a possible development of that kind. 

3607. Now that they have got the new Councils they 
have very considerable powers, have they not ? — Yes. 

3608. Without being elective they have a consider- 
able representative element in them? — There is an 
unofficial majority in all the provincial councils. 

3609. Is the provincial budget submitted to them ? 
— What is done in Bombay, I understand — this is since 
I left — is this : The budget is ready for the considera- 
tion of the Government about January 10, having been 
built up from the districts gradually. It comes from 
the districts through Heads of Departments and through 
the accountant-general. It used to l>e i-eady for con- 
sideration by Government about January 10, and we 
sent the first figure on, after a very full consultation 
amongst all the heads of departments with us, to the 
Government of India by telegram on January 21. That 
interval now, I believe, is occupied by consideration with 
a Committee of the Legislative Council, on which un- 
official members sit, in doing what we previously did 
with the help of officials only — deciding the first pro- 
posals of the budget for the year. It then goes up to 
the Government of India. Therefore non-officials are 
now brought in at that stage. 

3610. Has the provincial budget to be sanctioned by 
the Government of India as a whole ? — Yes. 

3611. It lias?— Not only so, but they can cut it 
about as they like. The control is complete. It goes 
up on January 21, and is returned to the province be- 
tween about February 5 and February 10, with their 
criticisms, which of course are orders. I have known them 
tell the Bombay Government, who said they could collect 
a certain number of lakhs of revenue, “ No, you are quite 
“ wrong; you cannot collect anything of the sort” — 
and they cut the estimate down three or four lakhs. 

3612. They would not criticise the expenditure under 
local heads, I presume ? — They can. They can say this, 
which they very often do say — “Your actuals for the 
«• last few years have only been so much, and this, that 
“ and the other has not been sanctioned ; this item is a 
“ biggish sum and you must leave it out until you have 
“ got sanction.” 

3613. That seems to me to take away a great deal 
of the liberty that is supposed to be given by the settle- 
ment? — It does, of course, but the control is reasonably 
used, and I do not for a moment say that it is not. 
The power is there. I am talking to you simply of 
powers that can Ire used, but as I say they are reason- 
' ably used. 

3614. Is the sanction to the Budget of the Govern- 
ment of India sufficient, or has it also to come to the 
Secretary of State? — The Government of India’s sanc- 
tion disposes of the provincial budget. Of course they 
report then 1 own budget to the Secretary of State by 
telegram before that passes. 
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3615. Does their budget incorporate the provincial 
budgets ? — Yes. 

3616. So in that way it really does come eventually 
before the Secretary of State? — Yes and No. 

3617. Do yon mean that he must accept that part? 
— It comes by telegram as a portion of a gross total 
figure. 

3618. (Sir William Plender.) Are the accounts sub- 
mitted to Parliament annually ? — Yes. but at the end of 
the Session, I think. 

3619. (Mr. Euth Jackson.) The provincial accounts? 
— Yes; they are “incorporated” in the Imperial 
accounts. 

3620. (Sir William Plender.) All the provincial 
accounts are embodied in one account? — Yes, the gross 
figures by major heads. 

3621. (Mr. Euth Jackson.) In detail ? — Not in detail. 
The detail is in the provinces, but the absolute detail 
does not come to Parliament. 

3622. (Chairman.) Would the system be capable of 
development in the direction we are talking of, namely, 
of giving the provincial governments certain powers of 
taxation ? — I think so myself. 

3623. So far as you know the system, do you con- 
sider that suggestions might be got from it in connec- 
tion with the settlement of the financial relations 
between this country and Ireland under a Home Rule 
government ? — I am afraid I cannot help you that way, 
because I do not know the relationship ljetween England 
and Ireland sufficiently to form any opinion. 

3624. Suppose the Indian reformei-s desired to see a 
very great advance in the way of local self-government 
by far greater powers being conferred upon the legisla- 
tive councils and the executive councils of the provinces, 
and supposing those councils were very largely developed 
so as to have a very considerable independence of the 
central government, in those circumstances could you, 
by merely proceeding on these lines, give the councils 
very considerable powers independent of the Govern- 
ment of India ? — The Government of India, which would 
represent the Government in London, is, under the 
Indian system, absolutely safe; the subordination is 
absolute, and they can step in at any moment. If you 
had that, you would be safe anywhere, I suppose. 

3625. Supposing the Government of India could not 
step in at any moment ; if they wanted to give very 
considerable powers of self-government to a provincial 
government, no doubt it would be constituted differently 
from what it may be now, but would those settlements 
afford a basis upon which to proceed ? — I cannot tell 
you. An answer to that requires too much knowledge 
of Ireland. 

3626. If anything has occurred to you in that way 
we should be very glad to receive it ? — I have not got 
the knowledge that would justify me in saying Yes or 
No to any question of that sort. 

3627. One point, I think, is perfectly clear, which is 
that the making of these arrangements is a very difficult 
and intricate business and leads to an immense amount of 
discussion between the central government and the 
provincial government? — Yes; certainly, if you wish by 
any means to increase the stringency of the position of 
the provincial government, it would. It is, of course, 
easy to give. 

3628. After all, the amount of independent power 
that it gives to the provincial Government is very limited, 
because it is liable at any moment to suspense, in the 
event of circumstances changing materially from what 
they are under normal conditions, either as against the 
Government of India or as against the provincial Govern- 
ment — the whole tiling maybe suspended at a moment’s 
notice ?— Yes. 

3629. Yon can always do that? — Yes, there is no 
independent power in India. 

3630. It is merely administrative convenience that 
is sought ? — It is an administrative division of work by 
delegation of authority secured to the superior by 
Parliamentary Legislation ; that is really what it is. 

3631. And to avoid constant references to head- 
quarters ? — Yes. 

3632. Beyond that, it really does not go? — No. 
The whole property vests in the Secretary of State. 


Even if a Provincial Government passed an Act author- 
ising taxation, as they would have to do if they had the 
power of taxation, that Act under the legislative pro- 
eedure would have to come to London. You can do 
nothing of that sort without reference to higher 
authority. 

3633. (Mr. Euth Jackson.) By coming to London 
do yon mean it would have to have the sanction of the 
Secretary of State for India ? — Eveiy Government Act 
has to be referred here before introduction. 

3634. You do not mean that it must have the sanc- 
tion of the Imperial Parliament ? — No. 

3635. You mean the Secretary of State for India in 
Council would have to sanction it? — He would not 
actually necessarily sanction it, but it would come 
and lie here for two months, during- which time he can 
intervene, or else the Indian Government would have to 
get his definite permission to introduce it. 

3636. He would not submit it and let it lie on the 
table of the House of Commons ? — No. 

3637. (The Bishop of Boss.) You stated, I think, 
that the incidence of expenditure and the incidence of 
income coincided ? — Yes. You ascei-tain the expendi- 
ture first, and then you assign the revenue just sufficient 
to meet it. 

3638. I was not quite able to follow the system': 
Assuming that the expenditure is ascertained, and that 
the income is ascertained, then certain heads of income 
are left altogether to the provincial council and the pro- 
vincial council has to meet the total expenditure; on 
oertain other heads of income, half is left to the provin- 
cial council and the other half goes to the Government 
of India, and then the provincial comicil bears half the 
expenditure and the Government of India bears the 
other half ? — Yes. 

3639. I could not quite follow how it was that after 
assigning three millions of money to the Government of 
Bombay- you finally had a surplus of about 5,000,0002. 

I do not quite see how it works out? — The actual 
revenues collected in the area which constitutes the 
province are about 8,000,0002. on the figures we are now 
dealing with. 

3640. (Mr. Euth Jackson.) Of which you are allowed 
to retain 3,000,0002. and the other 5,000,0002. you 
pay over? — Yes, they give us 3,000,0002. and the 
other 5,000,0002. go to the Imperial Treasury. 

3641. (The Bishop of Boss.) The Government of 
Bombay had calculated beforehand that the amount 
necessary to meet the total expenditure under some 
heads and the half expenditure under other heads would 
total to 3,000,0002. ?— Yes. 

3642. But in reality the produce of the taxation of 
the province was 8,000,0002. ? — Yes. 

3643. Consequently, the Government of India having 
met their half upon the limited number of heads, which 
would probably be a million or two, would have a very 
considerable profit in the end ? — Yes. Of course they 
could not get on unless the provinces supplied them 
with money ; they have no other source. 

3644. (Chairman.) In fact, the Government of 
India would take the whole of the 5,000,0002., less such 
expenditure as is necessary to pay their half of the 
divided expenditure ? — Less the revenue calculated to 
defray the expenditure of the province, they take the 
whole. 

3645. (Sir William Plender.) In other words, there 
is a surplus receivable by the Government of India from 
the province of Bombay of something like 2,OOO,O00Z. 
a year ? — In the one particular year I mentioned it was 
5,000,0002. That is in the last Moral and Material 
Progress Report. 

3646. Is that a net surplus ? — That is a surplus in a . 
way; but the whole of the Customs, which is very- 
heavy in Bombay, is an Imperial head of account, and 
I dare say probably two or three of those five millions 
was Customs revenue, which is a direct Imperial 
revenue of the Government of India. The Local 
Government collect it for them. 

3647. So that, apart from that Customs revenue, 
the sm-plus derived by the central Government from 
the provincial Government is approximately 2,OOl),OOOZ.? 
—Yes, but then again yon would have to deduct salt 
and opium, which are also Imperial heads. 
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3648. (Mr. Huth Jackson.) Are they included in 
that. 2.000,0001. ? — Yes. The Local Government collect 
all that for them. 

3649. (Sir William Blender.) Apart from what one 
nriiiht call Imperial sources of rev enue, the contribution 
of 3,000,0001. by the central Government to the pro- 
vincial Government is only about enough to meet the 
provincial expenditure ? — It is exactly enough ; that is 
what it is calculated to do — neither more nor less. The 
Bombay Government are practically the agents of the 
Government of India for meeting that expenditure. 

3650. Is there any system of control by audit or 
otherwise on the part of the central government over 
the expenditure of the provinces? — Yes. The whole of 
the audit, of course, is a most important thing. That 
is entirely centralized under the Government of India. 
The local Government have no control over the audit at 
all; it is a Government of India Department which 
has large offices at the headquarters of each Govern- 
ment. and if the auditor says, “This is unauthorised 
expenditure," he can force the local Government to take 
the orders of the Government of India about it. 

3651. Could he surcharge them, in fact, in some 
way ? — He keeps the expenditure under challenge until 
he gets the competent sanction. That is the form. 

3652. (The Bishop of Ross.) Has the provincial 
Government of Bombay the appointment of all the 
permanent officers? — Yes, except to the Imperial 
services. 

3653. But they have to all the provincial services? 
— Yes. I wish to be sure that you quite understand. 
There is the Indian Civil Service, for instance, then 
there is an Imperial division in the Public 'Works, in 
the Forests, in the Police, and so on. To none of 
these “Imperial” cadres would the Bombay Govern- 
ment appoint. Most of them am recruited by competi- 
tion in London. But the local Government does appoint 
to the locally recruited services — the Indians of the 
provincial service, which is a superior Indian service, 
for instance. 

3654. Take the members of the Indian Civil 
Service, are they paid out of the 3,000,0001. assigned to 
the Government of Bombay? — Yes. 

3655. They are not paid by the Government of 
India, directly? — Mo. Everyone serving in Bombay is 
paid from Bombay, except the establishment engaged 
on Imperial heads of account, like Customs, Salt and 
Opium, the whole of which goes to Imperial revenues. 
The ordinary staff of the Province, like the Indian 
civilians, are paid by the local Government under a 
special head of account called General Administration. 
I see that the settlement figure for Bombay when the 
settlement was made was about 14=} lakhs. 

3656. Has the provincial Government of Bombay 
anything to say to the selection of the Indian civil 
servants that will serve in their province? — No. 

3657. Are they appointed by the Government of 
India? — They are recruited in London, and they are 
allotted to the provinces before they go out. 

3658. May they change from one province to 
another ? — It is not easy to do so at their own volition. 
They can be transferred if the Government of India 
want them elsewhere. 

3659. But when they are allotted to a particular 
province as a rule they remain attached to that province 
though they are Imperial officers? — Yes. 

3660. The provincial Government has the appoint- 
ment of the subordinate officers, I think you said? — Yes. 

3661. Has it also the control of them ; can it send 
them from one part of the province to another ? — Yes ; 
but their, range of service does not go beyond the 
province as a rule. 

3662. I know very little, I am ashamed to say, of the 
affairs of India. I do not understand what are the 
relations between the provincial council of Bombay and 
the provincial Government of Bombay ; the council is 
a legislative body to some extent, is it not? — The 
kernel of the council is the executive council, that is, 
the Governor, with, it used to be two but it is now 
three colleagues. They do the whole of the executive 
work. 

3663. They form the executive council? — They are 
the executive council ; they are the administration. 


3664. (Chairman.) Apparently they are very like 
our Cabinet? — They are the actual workers. Every 
paper which a subordinate authority cannot dispose of 
goes up to them, and the actual orders are passed by the 
Council and issued by the secretary. Then there is an 
outer body, which at presentconsists of about forty -eight 
to fifty people, who are also of the council; they are 
called the legislative council because they only assemble 
when the Governor in Council sits in a legislative capa- 
city. In that council the laws for the Presidency are 
made. Acts are passed, and there are certain rights 
of interpellation and discussion given to enable the 
non-officials to co-operate with the work in the 
Presidency and to obtain any information they want. 
They can move a resolution on a matter of policy and 
get a vote on it. 

3665. (The Bishop of Ross.) Outside of the legisla- 
tive council are there other members of the council ? — No. 

3666. So the whole council would consist of not 
more than forty-eight to fifty members, do I gather 
lightly ? — That is so. 

3667. Do they control the Governor to any extent? 
— Only by suggestion. If they were to carry a vote on a 
resolution, the form is that that is submitted to the 
Governor in Council for consideration. 

3668. (Mr. Huth Jackson.) Do you mean to the 
Governor in Bombay? — Yes. It is a vote that he and 
his executive council take into consideration. The 
legislative council have at present no control over the 
Governor. 

3669. (Chairman.} By whom is he appointed? — He 
is appointed by the King. , 

3670. Are the provincial Governors as well as the 
Governor-General appointed by the King? — Yes. 

3671. (Sir William Blender.) Does the provincial 
Governor possess the supreme right of vetoing any 
measure passed by the local legislative council? — Yes. 
He can refuse his assent, but as a matter of fact up to 
the present day all measures in the council are Govern- 
ment measures. I have known this to happen — a 
private Act, if it is accepted and approved by the 
executive council, is taken up and put into form, pro- 
bably redrafted, and then it gets carried as a Govern- 
ment Bill. So that you may say he has the power, but 
the occasion for using it has not been likely to occur up 
to the present. 

3672. Does the legislative council interfere in 
matters of finance? — As I told the Chairman, a com- 
mittee of the council now, I believe, sits to consider the 
Budget before it is first submitted to the executive 
Government of India to sanction. When it comes 
down again it is debated all through in the legislative 
council, and members can move, under the rules of the 
council, specific motions about the expenditure. 

3673. I suppose they can strike out expenditure if 
they like to do so, but once the Estimates are passed 
the machinery exists to cany them out? — They have 
no control then. 

3674. (Chairman.) I do not quite see why they do 
not debate it before it goes to the Government of 
India, instead of after? — It goes three times to the 
Government of India, really. The Government of 
India must know what is going to be put forward. It 
would be a very awkward position if the Budget was 
put into council with a big scheme in it which had not 
been to the Government of India, and they did not 
like it. 

3675. (Mr. Ruth Jackson.) Who drafts the Budget 
originally ? — It is drafted in the Finance Department 
of the Government, but it is built up from material 
supplied from every district in the Province. 

3676. Of the provincial Government p— Yes. It is 
built up very slowly. The forms on which it is all 
founded go out to the districts, the units, about August 
or September, and come back to the heads of depart- 
ments about the end of October with all the little wants 
of every local officer. Those are all added up together and 
compiled into a departmental Budget. That is sent in 
duplicate, one copy to the department of the Govern- 
ment and the other copy to the Accountant-General 
who is also the Government of India Audit Officer. It 
is looked through in the secretariate while waiting for 
the Audit Officer’s report. He has it all printed and 
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worked out and examined in view of the principles of 
the Audit of the Government of India, so that he can 
say whether anything is unauthorised or not sanctioned. 
His report .reaches the Government about Christmas. 
Then there comes the consideration of what is to go 
into the Budget, which is then framed on these materials 
which have been slowly gathered up. 

3677. That is still all provincial; it has not yet 
reached the head Government in Calcutta ? — It does not 
go to them. It is telegraphed to them on January 21. 

3678. You gather the whole thing together and 
prepare your Budget? — Yes. 

3679. Is it then approved by the Auditor-General 
on behalf of the central Government ? — He can say that 
there is no financial objection to it so far, but there 
may be an administrative objection. 

36.80. Then it goes to the central Government? — 
Yes. 

3681. Would you mind telling us what happens to 

it then? — They have also got the Accountant-General’s 
B udget notes and they go through it. By February 5 or 
February 10 a telegram comes back saying, either that 
the Budget is approved or that certain figures are ap- 
proved, and “We are doubtful about this, that, or the 
other” ; “We think you are wrong here, please wire” ; 
or “Times are very bad, we cannot afford this great 
“ new expenditure, please cut it out”; or “You have 
“ got to be very careful, we have got possibly a famine 
“ ahead of us here and there, we shall want a lot of 
“ money, and we cannot afford to embark on this at the 
“ moment” — all that sort of thing. So you work to a 
final figure. , 

3682. You said it went up three times? — Then 
there is what we call the second revise, that is to say, 
we get much later figures about the end of February — 
we get ten months’ figures on which we can check all the 
revenues. This second set of figures, if there is any 
substantial alteration, is reported, and we used to get 
orders on that about March 10. Then the Budget is 
final, because it is published and gets into the Council. 
After our discussion is over and the Budget is passed, it 
is sent up a third time for a formal sanction, but that 
is pui-ely formal. 

3683. I think you told the Bishop it was discussed 
in the legislative council? — Yes. 

3684. When does that discussion take place P — That 
is done at present between February 5 and March 10. 

3685. After it has been formally reported ? — After 
it has been first approved by the Government of India. 

3686. ( Sir William Plender.) The provincial Govern- 
ment then is only performing a mechanical act in 
discussing that Budget, because, having already been 
sanctioned by the central Government the provincial 
Govemnrenc is bound to accept it ? — No, not absolutely 
as to all the details. Let us say that the major head 
of Education works out, as it might work out, to 
25 lakhs of rupees. There may be competing works in 
that — a college here or a big school there, and the 
preliminary discussion in J anuary might have resulted 
in putting in the college. The Government of India 
would never object if the sense of the council showed 
itself eventually in favour of putting in the school, so 
long as they did not overrun then- 25 lakhs. 

3687. Then the provincial Government can redis- 
tribute an item of the total expenditure which is 
sanctioned by the central Government, but it cannot 
increase that aggregate expenditure ?— That is right. 
Nobody would take any objection to a redistribution 
of that kind. That is all you can do by that sort of 
discussion really, and of course those little things are 
what interest the local people to discuss ; it is of great 
moment whether a college in one town or a school in 
another town shall be built. 

3688. ( The Bishop of Boss.) You have expressed 
the opinion, I think, that those quinquennial resettle- 
ments had a very disturbing effect in India? — Yes, and 
that was the reason something else was sought for. 

3689. Therefore, you are entirely in favour of a 
settlement that would have a good deal of permanency 
about it P — Certainly. 

3690. Of course there is nothing final in this world, 
but you would desire to come as near as possible to 
finality, I suppose? — Yes. 


3691. Yon also express the opinion, I think, that it 
is desirable to throw as much responsibility as is feasible 
on the provincial bodies ? — On the provincial Govern- 
ment, certainly. 

3692. And according as the Governments grow older 
and wiser you would lie inclined, I take it, to give them 
more and more power and more and more responsi- 
bility ? — Certainly. 

3693. So finally you would be prepared to give them 
a very considerable independence — I almost think you 
used that word P — The power of final disposal subject to 
a general control of policy. 

3694. You hope that will come, I suppose; it has 
not come yet, but you expect it will grow? — Yes- it 
has been growing steadily for the last fifty years. 

3695. (Sir William Plender.) In speaking of power 
and responsibility, do you refer to expenditure only, or 
do you refer both to the collection of revenue and to 
the expenditure of that revenue ? — I was rather referring 
to the administrative disposal, but it would include 
both, of course. 

3696. Both collection and expenditure? — Yes. 

3697. (The Bishop of Boss.) And even the imposi- 
tion of taxes? — Yes, that will come in time, in my 
opinion. 

3698. (Mr. Adams.) With regard to this permanent 
settlement, you said, I think, that in one or two matters 
the power of revision was retained — for instance, in 
case of a war or something of that sort? — Yes. 

3699. Otherwise the settlement is treated as per- 
manent, and there is no provision for revision of any 
kind ? — That is the policy, but it is very new. It was 
only initiated in 1904-5. 

3700. But that is the intention of it? — Yes. 

3701. It has only been going now for seven years, 
but you stated a particular case where there was this 
difficulty of making the two ends meet, I think ? — That 
was earlier ; that was in the period from 1898 to 1902. 

3702. Was the handing over of the forest revenue in 
that earlier period? — That is quite recent; that has 
only just been done. 

3703. Is there any other evidence of that more or 
less permanent settlement breaking down ? — Not in 
Bombay. Of course some of the provinces are 
younger, and the position is very much more specu- 
lative. 

3704. It is too soon yet, is it, to be able to say 
much as to the satisfaotoriness of the permanent 
settlement? — Yes; in some of the provinces it would 
be too soon. 

3705. The system of taxation throughout India is, 
I understand, indiscriminate, that is to say, it is a 
common system for the whole of India, excepting in 
such things as the land revenue ? — I do not grasp the 
point, I am afraid. 

3706. The powers of taxation are in the hands of 
the Government of India? — Yea, entirely. 

3707. Is the system of Income Tax the same 
throughout the whole of India ? — Yes. 

3708. Would the other taxes, the licences and so 
forth, be the same throughout the whole of India? — 
It depends what they are entirely. The Customs, of 
course, are the same, the Salt Tax is the same and 
the Opium. 

3709. Are the Excise duties P — No. The duties on 
foreign liquor, of which there is a good deal imported, 
would come under the head of Customs and be uni- 
form. For liquor manufactured in the country the rates 
would probably be fixed by the local government. Their 
pitch depends on the neighbourhood, and the extent to 
which the liquor is drunk, or the desire to restrict it, or 
the feelings of the people. 

3710. It is fixed by the Government of India, hut 
they take account of local conditions in fixing it; is 
that it? — It is fixed by the local Governments in the 
case of the Excise rates on country liquor. 

3711. But that is a form of taxation? — Yes. 
I think I mentioned that. 

3712. (The Bishop of Boss.) You also , said that the 
local Government had a power to arrange the Land Tax ? 
— In Bombay, certainly. 

3713. What about the Income Tax ? — That is done 
by the Government of India. 
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3714. (Mr. Adams.) With regard to the surpluses 
that you spoke of. for example, in the ease of Bombay, 
the surplus remitted to the central Government of India 
might l>e very considerable ; does it vary in the different 
provinces ? — Yes. 

3715. Shall we find it in the Moral and Material Pro- 
gress Report ? — I have a table here showing the excess of 
revenue over provincial allotments in each of the pro- 
vinces. 

3716. What was at the back of my mind was to see 
how they get over the difficulty that is always raised by 
a system of indiscriminate taxation ? — What is exactly 
the difficulty? 

3717. A system of taxation which may suit one 
district may press very heavily on another? — I think we 
have met that to some extent. The Salt Tax, the Opium, 
and the Customs are things the incidence of which 
would hardly vary very much. Are those what you 
would call indiscriminate taxes ? 

3718. Yes. — But passing to the Registration Fees 
the Forest duties, the Excise duties; those being fixed 
by the local Governments would be nearer at any rate to 
the local variations amongst the different parts of India. 

3719. Take the case of the Customs ; that is fixed 
by the Government of India, but is it collected, say, in 
Bombay, by the officers of the Bombay provincial Gov- 
ernment? — It certainly used to be entirely, but they 
now put an Imperial Collector of Customs there. His 
establishment, however, is provincial, that is, the subor- 
dinates are. It is in rather a state of transition, and 
may become a wholly Imperial Department, just like 
the Post Office is, for instance ; at present it is rather a 
mixed department. 

3720. Is the revenue which is raised by Customs all 
paid into the Bombay Exchequer — I do not know what 
you would call it, but into something equivalent to that 
— in the first instance? — It is paid into the Treasury at 
Bombay, but the whole of the accounting, the audit, 
and so forth, is done by the Government of India. The 
local Government i-eally banks with the Government of 
India. 

3721. (Mr. Huth Jackson.) It is paid into the bank 
in Bombay, but to whose credit ? — To that of the Gov- 
ernment of India. 

3722. Not to that of the local Government ? — No. 

3723. (Mr. Adams.) That is what I wanted to get 
into my mind ; it does not go in there and then get paid 
out according to a fixed sum ? — No ; it goes direct to the 
proper head. 

3724. It simply passes right through? — Yes. 

3725. (Sir William Plender.) I gather from what 
you said to Mr. Adams just now that the separation of 
taxation as imposed by the Imperial Government and 
the provincial Government takes, as regards the latter, 
local conditions fully into account ? — As far as we can. 
But we should never use the word taxation ” as regards 
the local Governments ; they put on rates. 

3726. The rates which are imposed by the provincial 
Governments take into account the conditions of the 
population of each province ? — Yes, as far as our judg- 
ment goes. 

3727. You might have in one province a particular 
rate in the pound levied and another rate in the pound in 
another province, both on the same article but at a 
different poundage ? — Yes, and on the same principle too. 

3728. That, of course, takes fully into consideration 
Ihe ability of the people to pay and the conditions of 
life generally ? — As far as we can estimate them. 

3729. As regards the Income Tax in India, are the 
principles of assessment followed there on practically 
the same lines which prevail here? — I cannot tell 
you. 

3730. You do not know, for example, whether an 
industrial undertaking in any part of India is assessed 
on the whole of its profits earned in India? — I think it 
is. I think you can pay your Income Tax in one place — 
that is what you mean, I suppose — however many 
branches you have. Supposing it is a bank with, we 
will say, a couple of hundred branches, they could pay 
at then- head office. 

3731. That bank would be subject to Indian Income 
Tax on the whole of its profits earned in India ? — I 
presume so, certainly. 
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3732. And that same bank, if registered here, would 
have to pay Income Tax at the rate imposed in this 
country ? — I do not know, but I suppose so. 

3733. Assuming that that were the case, the share- 
holders in such an institution would pay Indian Income 
Tax and British Income Tax? — Obviously. 

3734. (Mr. Huth Jackson.) With regard to that 
3,000,0001. of revenue which is allocated to you, where 
do you get it from? Is it remitted to you from 
Calcutta? You said, for instance, the Customs duties 
are paid into the credit of the Government of India ; are 
all theduties collected by you paid into the Government 
of India, and then does the Government of India give 
instructions that the provincial Government should be 
credited with certain amounts ? — No, not at all. For 
instance, land revenue is collected; say we share the land 
revenue with the Government of India in the percent- 
age of 1 to 1 ; it would be paid into the Treasury, and 
they would at once divide it, the one part would at 
once begin to be credited to the Government of India, 
and the other part to the local Government. 

3735. What proportion do these rates which the 
provincial Government in Bombay levy bear to the 
whole of the revenue collected? Is it substantial? — 
The land revenue is an important item. 

3736. You mentioned that the provincial Govern- 
ment in Bombay had the power of fixing certain rates, 
for instance, local Excise duties, and so on; what is 
the proportion of their total revenue collected from 
these local rates and duties to the total revenue 
collected ? I want to find out what proportion of the 
revenue is under local control? — It is about 350 lakhs. 

3737. Only 240,0001. out of 3,000,0001. then is 
collected from taxation imposed locally?— I cannot 
go into details of figures so closely as that, I think. 

3738. (Chairman.) Do you remember, roughly, what 
proportion of your total revenue that you collect in 
Bombay comes from the Land Tax ? — The settlement 
figure for revenue from the Land Tax was 192 lakhs. 

3739. What percentage was that of the whole? — It 
was 192 out of 491. 

3740. Practically about 200 out of 500? — Yes, but 
that is very rough. 

3741. You might say about 40 per cent. ? — Yes. 

3742. You said that the provincial Government had 
some power of varying the rate ; let us say that you 
get 200,0001. from the Land Tax, could the Bombay 
Government alter the rates so far as to double that? — 
No, the assessment is fixed for thirty years. 

3743. The assessment is not an assessment such as 
we have in this country, so much on the annual value, 
but it is a precise assessment upon each acre of land ? 
Yes. 

3744. That is, each acre of land has to pay such 
and such a sum ? — Yes. 

3745. What power has the provincial Government 
of varying that sum ? — Say that the land at a particu- 
lar point is settled in 1900, then they cannot touch it 
again until 1930. 

3746. They cannot? — No. But they are always 
settling every year part of some district or other. 

3747. They are going round and round? — Yes. 
Therefore they do vary the taxation ; but in the case of 
any particular area, when you have once settled it, you 
cannot touch it again for thirty years. 

3748. When you are going round and making a re- 
settlement of a particular district, say that in that 
district the Land Taxhas been producing 40, OOOZ. ayear, 
oould the provincial Government increase the burden of 
the tax on the land so as to make the same district produce 
50,0001. — 33 per cent, is the limit that you may raise it. 

3749. I suppose what they do is, they try to make 
put what the total produce of the land might be? — It is 
done in the most elaborate way. 

3750. Say they have an acre of land which might 
grow wheat, or might grow something else, I suppose 
they reckon what the total produce in that area of land 
will be in a given crop, and then say what proportion of 
that crop is to be taken by the Government in the form 
of Land Tax ; is that it P — It is very much more elaborate 
than that. I should hardly venture to try and explain 
that here. Youhavegotto considerthe communications, 
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prices, subsoil, water, and everything of that sort to be 
assessed. It is worked out in a regular system. 

3751. Is not the object of all that minute detail to 
determine what the total produce of the land might be ? 

— Yes. roughly. 

3752. Having determined that, you then have a 
certain ratio of the total product which is to go to the 
Government in the form of tithe, as it were, but yon call 
it Land Tax ? — Yes. 

3753. Have you ever yourself been a settlement 
officer? — No. I have had to do with settlements in Sind, 
but I have never actually been a settlement officer. 

3754. Let us go back: you are re- settling a district, and 
you are determining for thirty years what is the amount 
of Land Tax that is to be produced by it; I suppose the 
provincial Government would be very reluctant to 
increase largely the burden of the Land Tax on its 
district unless it was absolutely necessary? — Yes. 
They could not possibly do so. 

3755. If they did increase it much, so that it was, 
relatively, considerably higher than in adjoining 
districts which were re-settled, say, five years ago. there 
would be considerable disturbance, I suppose? — You 
would upset the balance of the assessment. 

3756. So that r-eaUy, as a matter of fact, they do 
pot do that? — Any increase is imposed on settled 
principles. 

3757. I should think they look, do they not, to the 
value of the land as a producing power rather than 
merely for the purposes of increasing the revenue ? — Yes. 

375S. They cannot do like the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer does here with the Income Tax ; if he wants 
more money he puts it up from Is. to Is. 2d.., say? — 
They can do nothing like that. 

3759. If you want more money in Bombay when 
you are re-settling a district, you cannot put. your Is. 
up to Is. 2d.? — You would not revise a settlement 
simply to raise money. 

3760. (Mr. Euth Jackson.) Would the Government 
in Calcutta, the head Government, interfere in any way 
in regal'd to what you are doing . about these settle- 
ments ? — I have known them do so ; certainly, if they 
thought you were sti'inging them up too tight, they 
would. 

3761. But not the other way about — they would not 
say you must get more revenue from your local taxes ? 
— I do not think so, but they would enforce principles 
of increment, and so forth. 

3762. These local taxes, I think you said, are all 
collected and paid in to the credit of the local Govern- 
ment or the provincial Government? — Yes. 

3763. And they are supplemented, if necessary, from 
the central Government, so as to make it what you 
require, the 3,000,0001., say; is that the way it is done? 
— Yes. 

3764. I think you said the postal arrangements 
were entirely under the control of the central Govern- 
ment ? — Entirely. 

3765. Are the postal officers all under the central 
Government ? — Y es . 

3766. Entirely ? — Yes. 

3767. (Mr. Gladstone.) The revenue contributed by 
each provincial Government has really no relation to the 
'amount of expenditure of each provincial Government, 
has it? I mean to say, the surplus or the amount 
available for Imperial purposes differs in different pro- 
vinces quite irrespective of the population .or other 
conditions ? — In one province the local revenue does not 
meet the expenditure — north-west frontier province. 

3768. The provincial Governments are in no way 
treated as separate entities, are they? — No. 

3769. Of course the Government of India have ab- 
solute control, and a power of interference in regard to 
these financial questions practically at any time? — Yes. 

3770. (Chairman.) With reference to the settlement, 
it seems to me that everything depends upon the 
growth of revenue corresponding to the growth of 


expenditure; in other words, I suppose the provincial 
Government must regulate the expenditure according to 
its revenue ? — If it can. 

3771. So far as it can ? — After all is said and done, 
it would be rather dreadful if provincial settlements 
were cut so fine as to prejudice the people's wants. It 
may stop improvement, but it ought not to stop essen- 
tial services. 

3772. That, I should have thought, must have been 
a great difficulty, because in some of the provinces the 
revenue no doubt grows in a very satisfactory way?— 
Yes. 

3773. And in others it does not ; in the provinces 
where it does not grow, it is very likely that yon have 
more need for expenditure than in those where it is 
^rowing? — Yes. If you want to illustrate that yon 
might look at East Bengal and Assam, a young pro- 
vince with a very inelastic revenue, and a very heavily- 
growing expenditure. Burmah is another. 

3774. (Mr. Gladstone.) Burmah, though, has a large 
revenue, has it not, owing to the export tax on rice?— 
It has not a very lai'ge provincial revenue. 

3775. At any rate, a large amount is collected?— I 
suppose the export duty on rice is Customs, but I don’t 
biow the details of the Burma provincial settlement. 

3776. (Chairman.) I suppose there is' no attempt 
made in India to determine the true incidence of the 
Customs duties as between one province and another? 
— I think that would be almost impossible, because the 
Customs duties ai’e paid at the ports; so, of course, 
Rangoon, Calcutta, Bombay, and Karachi collect the 
greater part, while the consumption is anywhere. So 
you cannot tell that very easily. 

3777. I see in this Report upon Decentralisation in 
India that a possible alternative to the present arrange- 
ments is discussed, to the effect that, instead of the 
Government of India making a contribution to the pro- 
vincial governments, it should be the other way about, 
and that the provincial Governments should make a 
fixed contribution to the Government of India ; but 
that alternative has been dismissed ? — Yes, we rejected 
that suggestion in the Commission. 

3778. In connection with it, however, I think it was 
pointed out that anything like an equal percentage 
contribution from the different provinces would he 
fatal to some provinces ; that is to say, if each province 
had to contribute 40 per cent, of its total revenue for 
the uses of the central Government, while that would be 
too little from some provinces it would be. a great deal 
too much from other provinces ? — You could not do it 
that way ; each province would have to have a percen- 
tage of its own. 

3779. In other words, the rich provinces would have 
to pay a higher percentage than the poorer provinces? — 
Quite so. 

3780. Therefore, it practically comes to this, that 
under the present system, the richer provinces in a 
way do pay for the poorer provinces to a large extent? 

It does come to that in a way, and you can put it so. 
■It all comes into the pool. You must remember that 
the theory is that the whole of the revenues of India 
belong to the Secretary of State. You cannot talk of 
anything belonging to the provinces ; they are simply 
agents. 

3781. However that would be only true in an 
indirect sense, because, as a matter of fact the revenues 
derived from one province are never actually transferred 
and expended in another province? — No, 

3782. (Mr. Euth Jackson.) There is not anything 
like the idea of an Imperial contribution from each 
province, is there? — That was suggested really by 
Mr. Gokhale. His argument was that when seven or 
eight provinces were always being kept on short com- 
mons, they were always discontented, and it was much 
better that there should be one discontented person in 
India, namely, the Government of India instead oi 
seven or eight. 


The Witness withdrew. 
Adjourned. 
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Thursday, 29th June 1911. 


Present : — 


Sir HENRY PRIMROSE, 
The Most Rev. The Bishop op Ross. 

The Right Hon. Lord Pirrie. K.P. 

The Right Hon. Frederick Huth Jackson. 


Mr. Charles A. Kins, 

3783. (Chairman.) What office do you hold ? — I am the 
Comptroller and Accountant-General of the Post Office. 

3784. What we wanted to ask yon about was the 
Financial Relations Return, so far as it relates to the 
Post Office. Will you explain to us how it is built up, 
first, as regards the revenue ; that. I suppose, is simple ? 
— It is fairly simple. The adjustments that we have 
made are not quite complete, but they are absolutely 
obvious adjustments which the Department thought 
were necessary to make in the Nineties, when this 
Financial Relations Return was first commenced. We 
take first the actual money collected in Ireland, that is, 
the gross collections in Ireland. I have the figures in 
the Statement for 1909-10, but the Committee may 
perhaps like to know that only yesterday I completed 
the figures for 1910-11, and there was not very much 
variation. The difference in 1909-10 is 255.0001., on 
the wrong side, unfortunately, and the difference in 
1910-11, prepared on precisely the same lines, is 
224,0001., so that the figures for 1909-10 do not vary 
much from the figures for 1910-11. The adjustments 
we make are, first, that we take off from the postage 
collected, the payments to the railway companies for 
the carriage of parcels, and to the Customs Department 
for the duties on the parcels imported through the post. 
The railway companies are paid under the Act of 
Parliament 55 per cent, of the receipts, so that we have 
to keep a record of the postage on every parcel that 
goes by rail, and to allocate to the Railway Clearing 
House 55 per cent, of the postage. For the year 
1909-10 that amounted to nearly 89,0001. Tliat 
also includes the duties on the Customs, but they are 
not very much; the greater pai-t of the 89,0001. is the 
55 per cent, of the postage on the parcels carried by 
rail. 

3785. Does that include the payments to the Irish 
railway companies for the parcels P — Not quite. That 
is what we paid to the Railway Clearing House in 
London. Their allocation is based on the earnings of 
each company for railway parcels, and, of course, the 
Post Office has nothing to do with that. We pay the 
total amount to the Railway Clearing House, and we 
know that they, allocate the money according to the 
ratio of the earnings from railway parcels of every 
railway company. 

3786. I suppose you treat these as deductions from 
revenue, rather than as expenditure, because, although 
collected in Ireland by the Post Office, they are really 
collected on behalf of other bodies? — Yes. It was 
stipulated in the Act of Parliament that the payment 
for conveyance should be 55 per cent, out of the revenue 
collected, so it is treated as 45 to us and 55 to them for 
all parcels which incur a railway conveyance. If we 
cany the parcels by road throughout, as we are doing 
to a certain extent, we keep the whole 100. That is 
the first adjustment that we make in the Financial 
Relations Return. The next is the estimated share of 
the Inlan d Revenue Department of the unified stamps. 
You know that the penny stamps and stamps up to 
half-a-crown are available for postage naturally, and 
also for certain Inland Revenue duties. Dating back 
from 1881, when they were unified, we have an agreed 
arrangement that bo much money was payable to them 
in the year 1882, and that a percentage, allowing for 
the growth of the Inland Revenue duties, should be 
added to that amount year by year’. 

3787. Not a percentage, I think; it was 5,0001. a 
year, if I remember aright, when I was at the Inland 
RevenueP — Yes ; the annual increase is 4,7201. 


, K.C.B., C.S.I. (Chairman.) 

Sir William Plender. 

Mr. W. G. S. Adams. 

Mr. Henry Neville Gladstone. 

Mr. Aubrey Y. Symonds ( Secretary ). 
C.B., called and examined. 

378S. How do you calculate the Irish proportion of 
that? Your total payment to the Inland Revenue is 

what — somewhere under 1,000,0001., is it notP It is 

a little over 600,0001. 

3789. How do you arrive at the Irish proportion of 
that ? — Tliat is simply on the basis of the rule of three. 

3790. Taking the collection in Ireland versus the 
collection in Great Britain?— Yes. The third deduc- 
tion is the payments out in respect of foreign telegrams. 
The telegraph charge is made up of a British shave, a 
cable share, and the foreign country’s share. That is 
fairly exact. There ought to be a similar item for 
lettei-s. If we send letters abroad, take, for instance, 
letters going to Russia, we have to pay Belgium a 
transit rate and we have to pay Germany a transit rate. 
So there ought to have been a similar charge deducted 
in the Financial Relations Return in respect of the 
letter mails as we have for the telegrams. 

3791. (Mi\ Huth Jackson.) I presume this third 
deduction only applies to foreign telegrams sent from 
Ireland ? — Quite so. 

3792. (Chairman.) The amount does not seem large? 
—It is 14,7501. I do not think the Irish correspondence, 
either telegraphic or postal, is large, and there is not 
very much foreign trade. I speak with all due defer- 
ence, and no doubt yon gentlemen know much more 
about it than I do. but it is just my own view that the 
Irish foreign trade is comparatively small. 

3793. The major part of what is received in Ireland 
in respect of foreign telegrams is paid out again, is it 
not ? — Quite so. 

3794. What you retain is quite asmall sum P — Take, 
for instance, any telegram going beyond Europe; all 
that we retain is id. Say it is going to India: as the 
rate to India is now 2s. a word, Is. 11JA is paid 
over to the cable company. If it is going to America, 
our share is id. and the balance of the Is. a word, 
11Z<Z., goes to the cable companies. Those are all the 
deductions that have been made in preparing the 
Financial Relations Return, but as my schedule of 
possible adjustments shows, there are other deductions 
that ought perhaps to he made. There is, for instance, 
.the case of the letter mails. It is quite clear there 
ought to be some deduction made in respect of the 
correspondence from Ireland going, say, to the Con- 
tinent of Europe, or to India, or to Australia, or to 
America. It is that kind of adjustment that we are 
endeavouring to pick up in the schedule I have sent in. 
In that schedule I have tried to present a complete view 
of all adjustments that might be considered to be 
necessary. 

3795. We might take those afterwards, I think, and 
go on now to the expenditure? — I will take first the 
money spent in Ireland under Irish sub-heads of the 
Post Office Vote. In the year 1909—10 that was about 
1,240,0001. 

3796. You say in your table “Booked against 
Ireland ; ” if we took your Estimates and picked out all 
the portions that related to Ireland, would that total up 
to this 1,241,0001.? — Yes; allowing for the difference 
between actual expenditure and estimated expenditure, 
the sub-heads that are distinctly Irish, would total to 
1,240,0001. 

3797. In the Estimates is there any distinction as 
regards the general body of, say, Post Office sorters ? — 
Yes. Then there are other charges which, in preparing 
the Financial Relations Return, we have to assign to 
Ire la nd, but their allocation is rather rough. We take 
first the cross-channel services between Holyhead and 
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Kingstown. Lame and Stranraer, and Liverpool and 
Belfast. In the Financial Relations Return we say- 
half of this expense is proper to England, and half to 
Ireland, or to Scotland in the ease of the Larne and 
Stranraer sei-vice. But in my more correct adjustment, 
shown in the schedule, I give reasons why that half and 
half division is rather rough, and might perhaps be 
more correctly made. 

3798. How would you propose to alter that propor- 
tion of half and half? — It is very complicated. It is 
very difficult to separate the packet service from the 
railway services. In 1886 and 1893, when the Home 
Rule Bills were under consideration, the circumstances 
were not as they are now. Then the mails to and from 
America went almost wholly via Queenstown, and by 
the City of Dublin Steam Packet Company ; now they 
do not. The outward Cunard mail, that is, the Satur- 
day mail, goes by London & North Western steamer 
from Holyhead, and the homeward mails are very 
seldom landed at Queenstown ; the fast Cunard boats do 
not call there, but go direct to Fishguard, and the 
American Line does not call there, but goes to 
Plymouth. So that, instead of the American mails 
producing a credit to Ireland, as they did in 1886 or 
1893, it is the other way — the Iiish mails come into 
Plymouth and go across England to Holyhead. In the 
schedule we have endeavoured to make an estimate of 
the net credit to Ireland, considering both railway and 
packet services. 

3799. What is to be said in favour of an exact half 
and half share? Might not something be said for a 
larger proportion being charged to Great Britain, and a 
smaller proportion to Ireland ? — A big item on the other 
side is the sorting-office, which is established on each of 
the City of Dublin Steam Packets, the cubical space of 
which I think is something like 12,000 or 13,000 cubic 
feet. That sorting-office is virtually a part of the 
Dublin Post Office. If we come to a fine adjustment of 
accounts between England and Ireland, some appreciable 
share of the subsidy ought to be assessed to Ireland on 
account of the accommodation that is provided for 
sorting on board those steamers. 

3800. Is it at present all charged to Great Britain? 
— No. We put it half and half, but the half and half we 
do not think is quite accurate. It really does not come 
to very much. After weighing so far as we can the 
services performed by England on belialf of Ireland and 
charged to England, and by Ireland on behalf of 
England and charged to Ireland, we can only come to 
the comparatively small sum of 9,000Z. 

3801. If you are going to apply that adjustment to 
the account we have before us, you would reduce the 
62,0001. to 53,0001. ? — Tes ; so it really is not a very 
important item now. I ought, perhaps, to tell the 
Committee plainly that these estimates are necessarily 
based on conjecture, because Ireland does not make up 
mails for Europe and the East. They send their corre- 
spondence to England, and they are embodied in our 
mails which we make up for Europe, India, and Aus- 
tralia, so that we have been obliged to guess as best we 
could at the amount of Irish correspondence for the 
East and South. Irish correspondence for the West 
we have touch with, because they make up mails for 
America ; but in the other direction we have had to 
guess as best we could at what the Irish correspondence 
would be. 

3802. Now supposing Ireland was a foreign country 

and the same service were going on, how do you suppose 
the two Governments would adjust the cost of the 
intermediate services?— As the United Kingdom we are, 
of course, members of the Postal Union, and the Postal 
Union Treaty leaves it open to either one or other 
country to provide the intermediate service, but the 
country which provides that service would charge a 
minimum transit rate to the other country. Take, for 
instance, the channel service across to Belgium 

3803. Or to France?— Across to France we each 
provide an equal number of sendees, and we have no 
accounts. With Belgium it is just the other way. 
Belgium provides the service, and we pay Belgium for 
the mails which we send by her steamers the minl-rnmn 
sea-transit rate of lfr. '50 per’lrilogram — that is, about 
2 centimes per letter. 


3804. Is the mail matter all weighed ? — It is weighed 
in certain selected periods, and the annual payment is 
fixed on the basis of the statistics thus obtained. So 
that as between England and Ireland the sei-vice might 
either be provided by England, and Ireland would pay 
us 1 fr. 50 per kilogram on the letters that she sent, or 
it might be provided by Ireland and we should pay 
Ireland lfr. 50 per kilogram on the letters that we 
sent. 

3805. If that were the case, and if one country sent 
a very great deal more mail matter than the other, 
then the country that sent the larger amount of 
mail matter would pay the larger part? — Yes, if the 
subsidy were fixed in direct relation to the weight of 
the mail carried. Sometimes the subsidies have not 
much connection with the actual weight of mails 
carried ; it is the communication between the two 
countries that is the main point, and the mail subsidy 
is a comparatively small feature in the case. 

3806. We might go on to your next item, uniform 
clothing ? — Really the clothing is largely provided for 
in England. When the contracts are made in Eng- 
land, the War Office test the clothing for us. There 
are certain contracts which are made in Ireland with 
firms in Limerick, but the bulk of the contracts are 
made in England with English linns. 

3807. There again, I suppose, you take a ratio? — 
Yes, the ratio of the uniform staff. We are on firm 
ground as regards the uniform clothing, and the stores 
and mail bags. That figure of 21.000Z. is accurate, I 
think, or very nearly so. 

3808. Before we go away from the uniform cloth- 
ing, you provide it here because it is more economical 
to do so, I suppose P — Yes. 

3809. Would it cost you more to provide the 
uniform clothing in Dublin, do you think P — Undoubt- 
edly. Perhaps I may tell the Committee that every 
contract for stores, including clothing, is always care- 
fully examined to see what can be given to Ireland. It 
rests with the Postmaster-General to decide what extra 
percentage lie will pay for placing the contract in Ire- 
land. The Irish firms are not large enough, and they 
cannot do the business so cheaply as the larger firms 
in England can. Therefore it results that the bulk of 
our contracts for clothing, for stores, and for engineer- 
ing stores, have to he placed in England because it 
would cost so much more to place them in Ireland, even 
if tenders from Ireland could Ire obtained; in many 
cases there are none. 

3810. If the difference was not very great the Post- 
master-General would probably prefer to have an Irish 
contract? — Yes; one sees that in every case of the 
kind. The Postmaster-General endeavours to place 
some part of his contract with an Irish firm, although 
unhappily the expense is generally a little greater. No 
Irish firm in many of our classes of business can com- 
pete with the bigger firms in England. 

3811. Your next item is surveyors’ and engineers' 
salaries. What have you to say on that? — That is 
simply the result of the arrangement of the Estimates. 
We have one general sub-head for surveyors’ and en- 
gineers’ salaries and for superannuations ; so we have 
in the Financial Relations Return to try and find out 
what is paid away in respect of services in Ireland. 
That again is an exact figure. The next item, the 
Manufacture of Postage Stamps, is calculated on the 
ratio of stamps used in Ireland as compared with the 
whole kingdom. 

3812. As regards superannuations, 4,722L, is that 
the amount of money paid away in pensions in Ireland? 
— No ; that is the amount of money paid away by the 
Postmaster-General in respect of officers pensioned 
from the Irish establishment. 

3813. It seems rather a small sum in proportion to 
the total cost of the Irish establishment P — I think per- 
haps my last remark misled you. There are certain 
pensions paid by warrants issued from Dublin, and 
they would he included in the first item, the 1,241,000/. 
Anything, the warrant for which is issued in Ireland, 
and cashed in Ireland, and accounted for by the Ac- 
countant in Ireland, comes into that one million and a 
quarter. These are pensions which are paid from London 
to officers pensioned from the Irish establishment 
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3S14. It is merely a supplementary figure then ? — 
Yes. The postage stamps is a proportion sum. Then 
the Ship Letter Mails between Scotland and Ireland is 
quite a small sum, and it is exact ; it is made up of the 
gratuities of a farthing a letter paid to private ships for 
the carnage of mails. Then repaii-s to cables; that 
represents half of the cost of the repair of the sub- 
marine cables between Great Britain and Ireland in 
this particular year. The Annuity for Advances under 
the Telegraph Acts is the share of the annuity allocated 
to the telephone capital expenditure in Ireland, and is an 
exact figure. The next item is Marconi Ship to Shore 
Stations; those stations are largely in Ireland, and that 
is an item which is charged to Ireland in the Financial 
Relations Return. The next item in my table is the Irish 
share of the extra receipts, which is proper to Ireland. 

3815. That is fairly exact, is it? — Yes. I do not 
think there is anything wrong in it, at any rate there is 
nothing speculative in it. The Appropriations in Aid 
are dealt with under one sub-head in the Estimates, so 
that when we come to prepare this Return we have 
to analyse. 

3316. Is this Appropriation in Aid of 8,295 Z. which 
you credit to Ireland, Ireland’s proportion of the 
624.000Z. ?— Yes. 

3817. How do you arrive at that proportion P — We 
•have to take every item separately and build up a figure. 
Largely it divides itself; if the money accrues in 
Ireland it is naturally credited to Ireland. 

3S18. But each item is separately considei-ed r — Yes. 

3819. The net result of all that is that the expendi- 
ture for the particular year that we are considering, 
1909-10, may be put in round figures at 1,365,0001., 
and the revenue at 1,110,0001. ? — That is so. 

3820. Or a deficit of 255,0001. ? — Yes. I am afraid 
I misled yon a little earlier, as I did not remember that 
this figure was over 250,0001. The deficit in 1910-11 
was 224,0001. ; I closed the returns yesterday. ( See 
Appendix VIII.) 

3821. I take it that the organisation of the postal 
service in Ireland is exactly the same as in this 
country ? — Yes. 

3822. Are the rates of pay the same ? — The rates of 
pay for the ordinary manipulative staff, the indoor staff, 
are the same according to the office, the scale of the 
office being governed by the units of work modified ac- 
cording to the expense of living. 

3823. That was the result of ene of the recent 
inquiries, was it not? — Yes, theHobhouse Inquiry. 

3S24. Is the consequence of that that a post office clerk 
serving in a town in Ireland with 20,000 inhabitants 
would get exactly the same as a post office clerk serving 
in a town of similar size in Great Britain? — If the 
amount of post office business were equal. We are not 
governed by population. Of course population tells, 
because it increases the cost for rent and things of that 
kind; but we ignore population. We have our return 
showing the amount of post office business done at the 
office, then we refer to the Board of Trade returns 
which show the relative cost of living in certain selected 
towns all over the country. 

3825. Does that result in a great many different 
rates ? — The Select Committee reduced the number of 
classes to five, and there are certain small exceptions in 
the case of the staff for supervision, that is, we divide 
some of the classes into two ; but, speaking generally, we 
have five classes of indoor and outdoor staff. Perhaps 
I ought to add that the postman’s pay is governed more 
closely by the cost of living than by the units of work, 
A postman’s delivery work is not more complicated, or 
is very little more complicated, in London than it is 
in a village ; he has got letters to deliver in both places. 
A sorter’s work, or a telegraphist’s work, is much more 
complicated at a big centre than at a small one. A 
postman’s work is very similar all over the country, and 
so the chief factor in his case is the cost of living. 

3826. Take a letter carrier in Dublin, how would his 
rate of pay compare with that of a letter carrier in 
London ? — It is less ; London is the most expensive of all, 
because postmen in London do much more sorting than 
elsewhere. Dublin would compare with the big cities 
in Great Britain, such as Liverpool, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, and Glasgow. 


3827. Would Belfast be the same as Dublin? — Yes. 

3828. And Cork? — Cork is in Class II. 

3829. ( Lord Pirrie.) Are they paid more in Cork or 
less than they would be in Dublin? — Slightly less. 
I am speaking from recollection, but I think Cork is in 
a class below Belfast and Dublin. 

3830. (Chairman.) Does that apply to all ranks in- 
cluding telegraph clerks and telegraph operators ? — 
Yes, to all ranks'. 

3831. Take the rural letter carriers, have they local 
rates ? — There are more of the rural letter carriers on 
the lower scale in Ireland than in the rest of the United 
Kingdom, Ijecause the cost of living is so much less. 
I do not know whether the Committee have seen the 
coloured maps published by the Board of Trade recently ; 
they were embodied in the Report of the Hobhouse 
Committee. The difference in colour is very striking. 
Those maps give the wages of agricultural labourers in 
the three Kingdoms according to colours — the deeper 
the brown the higher the wage ; Ireland, excepting just 
round Belfast, has a veiy pale colour indeed. 

3832. (Lord Pirrie.) You said the cost of living 
was cheaper; is that on account of living in a less 
expensive way, or is it because meat or butter or milk is 
cheaper? — -In respect to these maps I ought to have 
made it quite plain that these average wages presumably 
are governed by the cost of living — still it is the wages. 
Agricultural wages in the west of Ireland, as probably 
the Committee know, are veiy low indeed, and the brown 
has almost disappeared from the map when you get to 
the west of Ireland. 

3833. (Chairman.) When you are calculating your 
different standards and taking into consideration the 
particular element of the cost of living, do you merely 
take prices, or do you take standards of living as well ? 
— It was done by the Board of Trade. They took the 
prices according to what it was actually costing the 
people, so they did take account of the standard of 
living. Rent, for instance, is one of the items 
in working up the cost of living return, and there 
they took the actual rent paid by the same class of 
people so far as the Board of Trade could do it in 
these different places. Similarly, they took the prices 
of flour, meat, candles, tea, wood, and all the common 
necessities, and worked up to a weighted average for 
the cost of living in those places. 

3834. Then you do not trouble yourselves at the 
Post Office about getting statistics of prices and so on ; 
you merely take the Board of Trade’s statistics? — Yes. 
We place an office for indoor work according to its 
units of work; then we refer to the Board of Trade 
index table showing the index value figure of the place, 
and if it is very much below the normal, the standard 
of units of work is raised ; if it is very much above the 
normal, the standard of units for that particular class is 
lowered. So we place the office in one or other of these 
five classes. 

3835. Supposing yon had an entirely separate 
establishment for Ireland and recruited especially for 
that, and that a man’s whole time was spent in 
Ireland, do you suppose you could organise the 
department on cheaper lines than you do now? — 
Undoubtedly. If one can trust these Board of Trade 
figures , I think it is quite clear that more money is 
spent in Ireland because it is part of the Post Office of 
the United Kingdom. We have certain minimum rates, 
and we do not go below them ; for instance, we do not 
pay an auxiliary, that is, a man who gives us part of his 
time, less than 4d. an hour, but it is quite possible that 
4 d. an hour, judging from the Board of Trade figures, 
is too high a rate for quite unskilled labour in the 
country districts of Ireland. 

3836. (Lord Pirrie.) Does that 4 d. an hour m?an 
for nine hours or for two? — It is what we pay 
to the auxiliary, who is a man who gives us part of 
his time. 

3837. He only gives three or four hours a day 
possibly P — Yes, probably, but not less than three hours 
a day. I believe in Ireland these posts of auxiliaries are 
more easily filled than elsewhere. I think that is because 
they can fill in their time on then' small allotments of 
land and on their farms more easily than can be done 
in the rest of the Kingdom. 
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3S3S. (Sir William Blender.) You do not think 
there would be any difficulty in getting a sufficiency of 
efficient labour in Ireland at a lower price, do you ? — 
Here, of course, I am giving you my personal opinion 
for what it is worth, but I imagine not. 

3839. (Chairman.) Does the fact that the Irish 
establishment is part of the English establishment affect 
the amount of the postal facilities that you give, such, 
for instance, as the number of deliveries per day ? — 
Yes. There, again, I think there is a levelling up of the 
facilities, which, if it were not by comparison, would not 
be given. 

3S40. For instance, in the country districts in 
Ireland, do you have more than one delivery a day? — 
Yes. In Ireland the great expense is for the one 
delivery. We have a very large number of auxiliaries 
where the service is not sufficiently important to take 
a man the whole day ; but the country really must Ire 
covered, because the population is very much spread in 
Ireland. It is more spread in Ireland than it is in 
Scotland I have found out in cormectiorr with these 
returns. The difference between Ireland and Scotland 
is very marked . There are a number of counties in 
Scotland where the population is less than seventy per 
mile, but there are no counties in Ireland where the 
population is less than seventy per mile. The people 
being spread in that way they must be reached, and so 
our rural service in Ireland is veiy much more expensive 
than our rural service in Scotland. There are huge 
distances in Scotland where the postmen need never go, 
because perhaps there may be no houses at all — up in 
Sutherlandshire and so on. There is nothing of the 
kind in Ireland, and so our rural service in Ireland is 
expensive. There is very little correspondence to 
deliver, but the ground has to be covered. 

3841. Does the Post Office consider itself under an 
obligation to deliver at every house in a country 
district? — At eveiy house at least once a week. That is 
a result of the Diamond Jubilee concessions. Even 
earlier than that we had gone a long way in that 
direction, but in 1897 the Government of the day made 
various concessions, and we now go, I think, to eveiy 
house on the mainland at least once a week if there are 
letters to deliver. If there is a collection of houses we 
go three times a week or even every day.. The great 
expense in Ireland is, I think, the daily delivery in the 
rural districts. 

3842. Have you to employ mailcarts for those 
districts ? — No, it is ohiefly per walking postmen. 

3843. Now we might go through the principal items 
in your schedule of possible adjustments. You begin 
with posted and delivered articles ; there you think you 
might allow Ireland 50,000 1. more in the way of 
receipts on account of the excess of collections in 
Ireland over the collections in Great Britain? — Yes, 
Ireland does more work than is represented by the 
revenue. The basis of our reason for suggesting an 
adjustment is that the work is provided for in the 
1,250,0001. which is paid away in Ireland, but the 
money, seeing that there are more letters posted 
outside Ireland than are posted in, is credited to 
Great Britain. ( See Appendix vi.) 

3844. That is an adjustment that might be made 
under present circumstances for the purposes of the 
Treasury return, might it not? — It might, except for 
the fact that when the return was first prepared it was 
stated that there should be no attempt made to effect 
the adjustments. I think it was in 1891 it was laid 
down that no attempt had been made; these are the 
words of the original paper — “No attempt has been 
“ made to deal with the adjustment of sums con- 
“ tributed, paid, advanced, or promised.” 

3845. What I wanted to come to was this : If the 
Irish postal establishment was not a part of the British 
postal establishment, but was quite independent, then 
there would be no ground, would there, for making this 
adjustment ?— Not under the regulations of the Postal 
Union Convention ; but as I have brought out in the 
Memorandum of my evidence, we do not adhere closely 
to Postal Union principles in dealing with some parts 
of the Empire. With India, with the Eastern 
Colonies, and with South Africa, we really pool the 
expense for the packet service, as well as the receipts, 
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and each takes half, or rather we pay half the deficiency 
where there is any. 

3846. Surely that is not quite the same thing ; ‘that 
is in respect of the intermediate carnage between two 
countries. Within each country each country surely 
must provide for its own expenditure? After all it 
depends upon the country itself what facilities are 
given for delivery, and so on ? — I think it is the case 
that the expense within the country is admitted to he a 
factor in this pooling. For years, until we agreed to 
the pooling, there were constant outcries from India 
and from South Africa that the enormous newspaper 
mail that we sent outwards to India and to South Africa 
brought them in no revenue, and was very expensive 
to them for railway carriage and for delivery. "We 
connect this pooling directly with the packet service, 
because the packet service mox-e than absorbs the 
whole receipt. 

3847. Then you have no net revenue? — There is 
no net revenue. We each bear our own expenses— 
we in England, India in India, and South Africa in 
South Africa — because we have come to an equitable 
arrangement as regards the intermediate packet service. 
The Postmaster-General told me to put it before you 
that the Postal Union condition is that each country 
shall keep what it collects, and that with a foreign 
country we observe that condition. We get all the 
profit of our excess dispatches, say to France, or to any 
other foreign country ; but in dealing with the Empire 
we have departed from the strict Postal Union regime 
and made a pool of the receipts and expenses. 

3848. (The Bishop of Boss.) In dealing with Con- 
tinental countries, Belgium, for instance, have you 
not to pay for the excess mail you send to them P— 
No. 

3849. I gathered that you pay upon the weight of 
the mails sent across ? — Quite so. 

3850. Is that only so far as the cross-channel ser- 
vice is concerned ? — Yes. If they perform an inter- 
mediate service connecting the two countries, we have 
to pay for it. It happens to be a Belgian State service 
that is employed in this case, and so we have to pay our 
1.50 fr. per kilogram for traffic that we send to Belgium. 
But that is in respect of the Channel service, and not 
in respect of delivery in Belgium. 

3851. So far as the Channel service is concerned, 
you have to pay on the full extent of the English mail 
that goes to Belgium, whether it is delivered within 
Belgium, or whether it iB Continental? — Quite, 
because Belgium provides a sea service. 

3852. In the same way this excess mail going from 
England to Ireland, a very large portion of which is 
made up of business communications such as advertise- 
ments of business, notices of stocks and shares, and all. 
that sort of thing ? — It is largely newspapers. 

3853. In the case of all this, at least so far as 
the crossing of the Channel is concerned, quite clearly 
Great Britain would pay her share, is that not so ?— 
Yes. 

3854. When they get over and have to be delivered 
in Ireland, then the question of pooling arises there?— 
Yes. 

3855. And the question how far some remission 
should or should not be given to Ireland for delivering 
this excess ? — Yes. That is what we have attempted to 
do in the calculations which have resulted in the allow- 
ance of 50,0001. We have put the collections together 
and said: Assuming that the service in England of 
collection and dispatch to Holyhead is equal to the 
service in Ireland, picking it up in Dublin and deliver- 
ing it in, say, Connaught or anywhere else, then we 
ought to allow Ireland 50,0001., that is, one half of the 
estimated excess collections. The excess is not very 
much in letters; it is mainly in newspapers and 
halfpenny packets — the advertisements that you have 
just been referring to. 

3856. Those rural postmen you discussed a while 
ago are very largely occupied in carrying those half- 
penny advertisements to the country farmers, are they 
notP — Yes. 

3857. (Chairman.) Supposing it was thought right 
to make an adjustment of that kind, do you consider 
that that 50,0001. would be a very fair sum?— Yes. u e 
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Lave not tried to set tlie cost of collection and dispatch 
against the cost of receipt and delivery, but we have 
assumed that they are equal. It is very difficult to say 
whether they are equal ; I think perhaps they are not. 
I think the sorting is much more expensive at the 
office of collection than the sorting at the office of 
destination. But we have not gone into those questions. 
"We have said the service in England in respect of those 
excess letters is equal to the service performed in 
Ireland, and therefore if an adjustment is to be made, 
which of course it is for this Committee to consider, 
there would be a sum of 50,000/. to Ire allowed under 
that. 

3558. Would the same principle apply to tele- 
grams ? — Yes. On the telegrams we are on quite firm 

ground, because every telegram is earmarked. But 
still there also we are assuming that in respect say of a 
telegram from Cork to Norwich, the service in Ireland 
between Cork and Dublin is equal to the service from 
Anglesey to Norwich. 

3559. The next item of allowance, the Radiotele- 
grams, is a comparatively small matter, is it not? — 
Yes; that is wholly Irish. That is merely the coast 
charge itself ; it is a special charge for the wireless office 
on the coast. 

3860. Then we come to an item of charge against 
the Irish Post Office, namely, the newspaper special wires 
to Irish cities. Do you provide a wire and give the city a 
special newspaper wire ? — It is done under the original 
Telegraph Act. The Post Office is bound to provide 
the wire at the request of any newspaper for 500Z. a 
year. These particular charges of 500Z. are all collected 
in Ireland because they are for Irish papers, but the 
wires are largely in England because both Dublin and 
Belfast are on the eastern coast of Ireland. The mileage 
proportion of those charges of 500Z. collected in Ireland 
would give England 2,000Z. • 

3861. (The Bishop of Boss.) A witness here raised 
the question that a great deal of money was picked up 
in London for telegrams through the Press Association 
sending long telegrams to all the Irish newspapers in 
every part of Ireland; he said all that money was 
received here in London, and I should like to know 
whether there is any adjustment made in connection 
with that F — That would be allowed for in the second 
item in the schedule of adjustments, the 9,500Z. for 
telegrams. We are not speaking of a great deal of 
money ; we do this work very cheap. 

3862. (Chairman.) You do not make much profit, do 

you? — We make a loss of about 200,0001. a year on the 
Press telegrams ; so if we followed it very closely 

3863. ( The Bishop of Boss.) It might be the other 
way, against Ireland? — Yes. 

3864. (Lord Pirrie.) These Press telegrams then 
cost a good deal of money ? — Yes ; they cost us 200.000Z. 
a year more than we get from the Press Association 
and the newspapers for the business. It is one of the 
bargains of the 1868 Act. We agreed to provide these 
wires for 500Z. a year. 

3865. (Mr. Hath Jackson.) What do you mean by 
proriding a wire ? — That we place a wire at the disposal 
of the newspaper and its correspondent in London. Say 
The Irish Times in Dublin wants a special wire for 
its correspondent in London: a wire is placed at his 
disposal, and we provide a telegraphist at each end to 
transmit all the news that the London correspondent 
of The Irish Times wants to send to Dublin. That 
wire is at their own disposal; we hand it over to them 
for the time. 

3866. (Lord Pirrie.) Do you put it into their office ? 
— It is connected ; we give them a wire to their office. 

3867. (Mr. Huth Jackson.) Is the telegraphist your 
servant or theirs ? — He is our servant, but at their use. 

3868. (The Bishop of Boss.) How many hours a day 
would the telegraphist be bound to work for them P — 
I think it is not more than twelve, but as a matter of 
practice, I think two telegraphists are employed to 
cover the twelve hours. The Press business, if you will 
allow me to speak of it, is a very unfortunate one for 
us. Perhaps I may as well complete the tale. There 
was an unfortunate provision in the Act of Parliament. 
It was said in the Act that a copy of a telegram should 
be charged 2d., the idea had originally been . that it 


should be a copy of a telegram for delivery in the same 
town ; but under the wording of the Act we have to 
distribute it all over the countiy for 2d. So we get an 
insufficient payment for one telegram in the first place, 
and then we have to distribute that telegram at the rate 
of 2d. all over the country. It is very poor business. 

3869. (Lord Pirrie.) Do you mean 2d. a telegram ? 

— Yes. We get Is. for each 100 words on the 

original telegram, and there may be forty or fifty 
copies going to different towns. 

387 0 . And for every one of those forty or fifty messages 
you get 2d. ? — Yes. No wonder we lose. That accounts 
for part of our loss on the telegraphs. 

3871. (Chairman.) Supposing, for instance, a great 
speech was made by the Prime Minister, filling three 
or four columns of The Times, would that be sent at 
Is. per 100 words, and then the whole of it wouldhaveto 
be copied many times over for 2d. ? — Yes, it would have 
to he distributed for the 2d. Say there were 100,000 
words in the speech, we should charge 1,000 shillings 
for the first message, and then it would have to be sent 
to perhaps forty or fifty other towns at the rate of 2d. for 
each 100,000 words. 

3872. (Mr. Gladstone.) I presume it was intended to 
be based on the rule in force with the general public 
under which yon can send a dozen identical telegrams 
to Manchester, say. at a charge of 2d. or 3d. for each 
copy after the first? — It was intended to be limited 
to the town, and the 2d. was merely to cover the writing 
out of the copy. But the Act was framed unhappily, 
and we have to telegraph it to other towns for the 2d., 
and we cannot get it altered because the Press is rather 
strong. 

3873. (Chairman.) The next item of allowance, I 
think, is clearly right. You give Ireland credit for 
some of the rent of the cable companies’ wires to the 
west coast of Ireland? — Yes. I think that is on a 
sound basis ; it is on mileage basis. 

3874. (Sir William Pleader.) Do the cable com- 

panies pay for lauding rights on the west coast of 
Ireland ? — I am not sure. They do not pay us ; the 

Board of Trade grant the licence. 

3875. My reason for asking was to ascertain 
whether, if they did pay for landing rights, the receipts 
were to be credited to the Irish postal revenue ? — It 
would be a Board of Trade receipt. If we at the Post 
Office want to land a cable we have to go to the Board 
of Trade to get a licence, and for that they charge a 
fee, although in our case it is only a nominal fee of 
half-a-crown. Presumably, therefore, they would 
charge the cable companies something for the landing 
right; but I am not sure, and I have never inquired 
about it. 

3876. That amount, whatever it is, would pass into 
the revenues of the Board of Trade ? — It would be an 
extra receipt of the Board of Trade. That Depart- 
ment is not a revenue department, and so it would be 
shown in their Appropriations in Aid. 

3877. In apportioning the rentals and in apportion- 
ing the cable receipts on a mileage basis, does that 
mean the whole distance covered by the cable message? 
—No. 

3878. Supposing a message were coming from New 
York to Liverpool, what proportion of that would yon 
credit to Ireland ? — It does not concern the Post Office 
at all until it reaches Valentia. The cable under the 
Atlantic is the property of the cable company, and the 
message comes into our hands technically at Valentia, 
so the mileage is reckoned from Valentia to Liverpool. 

3879. (Mr. Huth Jackson.) I suppose, in fact, it is 
covered by that Ad. a word of which you have told the 
Committee? — Yes. the Ad. begins at Valentia, unless 
the Company transmit the message by their private 
wire to a further point. 

3880. Is it the mileage portion of that Ad. that you 
propose to give? — No, that is not quite right. In order 
to get their telegrams through quickly the cable com- 
panies have private wires to London, Manchester, 
Glasgow, Belfast, and Dublin, and they pay us 5Z. per 
mile for the use of the wires. It is the distribution of 
that 5Z. per mile that leads to this 10,800/. 

38S1. 'Where is the Ad. a word dealt with? — The Ad. 
a word is in the second item in the schedule, Telegrams. 
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3882. Do the cable companies pay you that id. a word 
as well? — If they deliver the telegram we do not get the 
id., but if they hand it over to us for delivery we get 
the id. In London they have their own boys for the 
City and the West End and just round this neighbour- 
hood ; but elsewhere in London they hand it over to us 
and they pay us id. Also if it is going to a small place 
in the country they pay us id. 

3883. Supposing I went into the Charing Cross Post 
Office and delivered a telegram to New York, would 
you mind saying how that Is. a word would be 
divided? — We should give the cable company 11A<Z. 
and keep id. 

3884. But a cable company would have already 
paid you a rental of 51. per mile for the wire? — Yes, 
up to Yalentia, assuming Yalentia was the stax-ting 
point. 

3885 ( Lord Pirrie.) Do they not pay more than the 
5Z. occasionally? — They pay 71. if it is underground. 

3886. [Chairman.) But this 10.800Z. is an abso- 
lutely accurate figure ?— The charge is 51. per mile for 
an overhead wire, and it is 71. for underground, with a 
higher rate still for the cable. I have, however, not 
brought that out. It is an accurate mileage 
apportionment. 

3887. Now take your next allowance — Inland and 
Foreign Money Orders? — Those are chiefly the 
emigrants' money from the United States and Canada. 
There is a huge amount of money transmitted through 
the post to Ireland every year. The United States 
have taken the poundage on those orders, and they 
allow us i per cent, on the total value of the order for 
paying the orders. In the Financial Relations Return 
that is treated as an English receipt. It is one of the 
refinements of adjustment that we did not attempt to 
make in the Financial Relations Return ; it is quite a 
sound adjustment. 

3888. Is that 6,600 1. fairly accurate? — Yes; it is 
the i per cent, that we get from the United States. 

3889. And those figures you can trace ? — Yes. 
Perhaps it oversteps it a little, but I could not make 
any reasonable deduction for work done in London in 
connection with it. 

3890. ( Lord Pirrie.) Then in that 6,600 1. you are 
allowing the full amount? — Yes. The difference is not 
veiy much. Take my own work ; personally I have to 
settle accounts with the United States, as we have to 
see that we get the money, and there is, of course, a 
certain amount of work in settling accounts with 
foreign countries. But it is so small that we thought 
we could not make any deduction from the 1 per cent. 

3891. (Chairman.) With the Postal Orders it is the 
other way ; there is an excess of issues over demands 
in Ireland. Why is that, I wonder? — My expert in 
Dublin says that it is due to the shopping by post. 
He says there is an enormous amount of shopping by 
post as they are flooded with advertisements of drapery 
goods. That was his explanation; he is an Irishman, 
and I expect it is quite sound. He said that it was 
due to the small drapery parcels that are bought in 
Ireland and paid for by postal orders. 

3892. Then we come to the American mails; in 

respect of those you think you would allow another 
9,0002. to Ireland? — Yes. This setting off of the 

different values of the railway and sea-packet services 
is the most complicated calculation of any, and it is 
the most speculative, I think. 

3893. One witness whom we have had, who, of 
course, had not this sum of 9,000Z. before him, thought 
that the adjustment in respect of this particular service 
ought to be 100.000Z. ; but there would be no sort of 
justification for thatP — I think not. It was put, I 
think, in 1886 and 1893 at something like a third of 
the Holyhead and Kingstown service, with 10,000Z. or 
15,OOOZ. for the Great Southern and Western; but you 
see things have altered so much. 

3894. Are your establishment charges quite apart 
from conveyance — the number of clerks and sorters 
and other people that you have in Ireland — increased 
largely in consequence of the American mails? — No. 
The British- American mail, using the term “British” 
to distinguish it from Irish, is, I think, completely 
sealed by the time Holyhead is reached. 


3895. Therefore, really, so far as Ireland can claim 
any credit in respect of handling the American mails 
it is purely as regards the conveyance of the bags ?_. 
Quite so. 

3896. And nothing but that? — Yes, that is the 
position. 

3897. (Lord Pirrie.) Do you not get a large amount 
of sorting in the steamer crossing over ? — Yes, that is 
so, but that is Irish sorting. The sorting office on 
board each of those City of Dublin boats is really an 
outpost of the Dublin G.P.O. 

3898. Have you not started a special service for 
sorting out the American mails, so that the bags do not 
require to be opened in New York at all? — I beg your 
pardon, I was referring to the sorting office on board 
the City of Dublin boats. The sorting offices on the 
White Star and the American liners is an international 
arrangement. 

3899. None of that expense comes into this item, 
does it ? — It is not under this head ; it comes up under 
the next item — Foreign and Colonial Services. 

3900. It is a large expenditure which is entirely 
between Great Britain, as it were, and America, and 
should not be charged to Ireland, but you have got 
that further on in your schedule, have you ? — Yes. It 
is a very low percentage. 

3901. (Chairman.) And you are satisfied as regards 
this 9,OOOZ. that so far as is possible it is approximately 
a fair amount to credit Ireland with? — It is an esti- 
mate, but it is the best we can make. 

3902. (The Bishop of Boss.) When the American 
mails for Great Britain are landed at Queenstown, are 
the bags simply taken, and do they remain unopened 
until they reach Great Britain, or is there any sorting 
done on the way ? — There would be no sorting done, I 
think. 

3903. Are they sorted on the American steamer or 
in New York before they reach Queenstown ? — If there 
is a sorting office on board the steamer ; but there are 
very few mails landed at Queenstown now. 

3904. Take the case of those that are ? — I do not 
think there is any sorting office on the steamers that 
call at Queenstown. Some of the Cunarders call but 
they have no sorting office. The American line, which 
brings a very heavy mail, comes to Plymouth; the 
White Star boats sometimes call at Queenstown and 
sometimes do not. 

3905. When the mails were landed at Queenstown, 
and so far as they are landed still, I am curious to 
know what happens to them, • Wex - e they sorted in 
New Y ork for the various towxxs in England, or were 
they simply sorted in New York for Great Britain?— 
The United States, eveix before the establishment of 
soi'ting offices on board the Atlantic steamer's, made up 
mails for the impox'tant towns in Great Britain and 
Ireland, so that the Irish mail was separate from the 
English mail. 

3906. And then you had a cex-tain number of bags 
for Manchester, a cex-tain number for Birmingham, and 
so on ? — Quite so. 

3907. When those bags were landed at Queeixstown 
they were simply taken and put into the train, and 
when they reached Dublin they were mex'ely put into 
the boat and wei'e not opened until they reached Great 
Britain? — Until they reached Holyhead. They would 
fall into the travelling post office at Holyhead and be 
dealt with there. 

_ 3908. (Mr. Huth Jackson.) What service does the 
Ix'ish Post Office render in x-espect of those mails ? — It 
charges itself, or rather we charge it, with the subsidy 
to the Great Southern and Western Railway for the 
carriage of mails, and that subsidy is increased because 
American -British mails ax-e carried from Cork to 
Dublin; the Amei'ican-Bx'itish mails go by that line. 

3909. (Chairman.) The subsidy covers not only the 
Amei'ican mails bxit ordinary postal matter as well ? — 
Yes, the purely internal Irish correspondence. 

3910. (Mr. Hutli Jackson.) It is a return you pro- 
pose to make of a pari; of the subsidy paid to the 
railway company ? — A part of the subsidy paid to the 
railway company which is charged to Ireland in the 
Financial Relations Return because the contract is in 
Ireland. 
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3911. (The Bishop of Boss.) Is that the sum which 
you set down as 88 , 946 ?. ? — That is a different matter. 

3912. I have not quite followed you. In giving 
your evidence, as far as I gathered, you stated that that 
88,946?. was taken out of the revenue in order to pay 
for the railway carriage of those mails ? — Of the parcel 
mails. We have to distinguish between letter mails 
and parcel mails. Take the parcel mails first. The 
Railway Clearing House is entitled to 55 per cent, of 
our receipts, and the Irish portion of our payment to 
the Railway Clearing House is this figure of 88,946 1. 
When we come to the letter mails we deal with, each 
railway company separately, and we do not attempt to 
give them a share of the receipts. We make an arrange- 
ment with them that we will pay them so much money 
for the carriage of the letter mails, and it is on quite a 
different footing from the parcel carriage. The figure 
for the parcels is a share of the revenue which, under 
the Act of Parliament, is payable to the Railway Clear- 
ing House. For letters we pay just as little as we can 
get the contract made for, or as we can get the Railway 
Commission to decide for us. 

3913. A parcel is sent, let me say, from Birming- 
ham ; that par-cel travels over an English railway line, 
then it crosses the channel, and then it passes over an 
Irish railway line : is the 88,946?. the amount you have 
to pay into the Railway Clearing House in connection 
with those parcels ? — Yes. 

3914. But you do not know how the railway people 
afterwards distribute that or allocate it ? — I endeavoured 
to explain, but I did not make it clear, evidently. They 
take our grand total amount and distribute it amongst 
the railway companies participating in the arrange- 
ment according to the ratio of the earnings of each 
railway company from their own parcels. It is not a 
bad system ; indeed, it is a very good one, I think, for 
the public, because it encourages the railway companies 
to keep up a very good service for parcels of their own 
— competing with us, by the way ; but still it is good 
for the country, I think. 

3915. (Lord Pirrie.) But you could if you chose, as 
the Post Cffice, send all the parcels by one particular 
railway, requiring many waggons and vehicles, and 
they would get no actual return for that, whereas 
another railway company which carries no parcel post 
at all would get its share of the produce of the parcel 
post ; is that right ? — All the companies that participate 
have a parcel business of their own, and do a parcel 
business of their own now. If they have nurtured that 
parcel business and it has flourished, the greater' the 
share they get of our payment. 

3916. It is in accordance with their parcel busi- 
ness ? — It is allocated according to their earnings on 
their own parcels. 

3917. (The Bishop of Boss.) When it comes to the 
allocation as between Great Britain and Ireland, how is 
it arranged? — The Railway Clearing House allocate 
the total amount that we pay them. I suppose it 
is simply a matter of proportion. The grand total 
earnings of all the railway companies in the kingdom 
from their own parcels, is the basis ; and they have got 
1,100,000?., or whatever it is, from us to divide. 

3918. (Mr. Huth Jackson.) If a parcel were to go 
from Birmingham through Dublin to Cork, would you 
pay the Railway Clearing House in London the sum 
due on that parcel ? — Yes. 

3919. Would they pay the railway company in Ire- 
land for the servioe between Dublin and Cork? — The 
Irish company would get its proportion of the total re- 
ceipts of the Railway Clearing House from us in respect 
of all parcels. 

3920. (Chairman.) You do not deal with individual 
parcels; you deal with the gross sum? — Yes. The 
method of allocation seems a little bit awkward, but I 
think it would be seen to be very reasonable if it is 
thought out. 

3921. (Lord Pirrie.) We thought it very hard in the 
North of Ireland, because you selected the Holyhead and 
Dublin route to send all the parcel post by, from Dublin 
right up to Belfast and Larne, because they had lots of 
room for that on the other lines; but that does not affect 
the question we are on? — It might delay the parcels. It 
did not affect the earnings of the railway companies. 


If the railway companies want a big share of our postal 
payment, they must increase their own traffic. 

3922. (The Bishop of Boss.) On the second point, 
the carriage of the mails, the Irish Post Office is first 
debited with the total amount of money paid to the 
Irish railways for the carriage of mails ? — Yes. 

3923. Then your judgment comes in to try and 
credit Ireland with the expense of the carriage of the 
British and Continental mails, if any of them come to 
Great Britain, that are going to America? — Yes. 

3924. And also with the returns from America pass- 
ing through Ireland? — Yes. and the result of those 
calculations is the 9,000?. Perhaps I ought to explain 
this. In the adjustment there is a charge for 2 per 
cent, of our net payments to foreign countries for the 
transit of mails ; foreign mails are in that. The mails 
that Prance sends through England and through 
Ireland to America are deducted from the payment that 
we make to France for the mails that we send through 
France to India and elsewhere, and in charging Ireland 
with 2 per cent, of the payment, we are faying to make 
an adjustment for the Irish correspondence that comes 
through England. 

3925. What I wanted to be clear about was that you 
had taken all these elements into account? — We have 
taken them in, but it is very much rule-of-thumb, of 
course. 

3926. All these points have been raised, and I 
wanted it to be specifically stated that all the elements 
have been considered? — We have considered them to 
the best of our ability, but we are not on such firm ground 
a3 we should like to be. 

3927. Would there be, from the administrative point 
of view, a serious difficulty in separating the Irish Post 
Office from the Post Office of the United Kingdom? — 
There would he a difficulty, internationally ; internally. 

I think there would not. We have had something of 
the same kind in the Postal Union in the case of 
Austria and Hungaiy. Of course, those countries have 
always been separate from certain points of view, but ori- 
ginally they formed, for account purposes, one entity in 
the Postal Union world and in the telegraph world. Some 
fifteen or twenty years ago they altered their status 
and became partially two countries ; but they were very 
considerate to other foreign countries. I dare say they did 
not want to raise any international question, and so they 
accepted a single transit rate for the passage of mails 
right through Austria and Hungary; then, on the 
telegraph side, the two countries together used to get 
seven centimes for the delivery of a telegram, and they 
agreed to divide it in the proportion of four centimes to 
one and three centimes to the other, according as to 
whether the telegram was going eastward or west- 
ward. In that way they separated themselves, but they 
avoided raising any international question. Of course, 
it was nothing to the rest of the Union. If we had to 
pay seven centimes for a telegram going to Russia 
through Austria-Hungary, it did not affect us having 
to pay four centimes to Austria, and three centimes to 
Hungary. The result to us was the same. Similarly 
for letters; if they were content that Austria should 
take the two francs, as it was then, per kilogram for the 
mail going to Russia, and Hungary should take the two 
francs per kilogram for the mail from Russia, no one in 
the Postal Union was damaged. So they avoided 
raising any international question there. The case of 
Germany was even more marked still. There, from the 
very start, the Empire has been treated as one country, 
although there are, as you know, kingdoms, duchies 
etc. in Germany. So that from our point of view I 
think there might be some difficulty in settling with 
foreign countries if Ireland were to be treated as a 
separate entity in the Postal Union world or the 
telegraph world ; but the difficulties have been got. over 
in the case of Austria-Hungary, and they were evaded 
altogether in the case of Germany. 

3928. H similar relations were set up between 
Ireland and Great Britain, so far as the rest of the 
world is concerned, you think they might have their 
internal separate establishments ? — Quite. 

3929. Would it lead to the cheapening of the Irish 
service a great deal if it were internally separated from 
the English sendee ? — You would then have to consider 
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some points on which no charge is made in my schedule 
of adjustment. As you will see, I have shown that the 
headquarters establishments have given rise to no 
allowances and no charge. 

3930. I quite remember that. When I use the word 
“ cheapening ” what I mean is that there will be less 
money spent upon the service in Ireland ? — Yes, allow- 
ing for the fact that you would have to spend rather 
more money at headquarters. You have no Postmaster- 
General in Ireland, and you have no Engineer-in-Chief 
in the Post Office in Ireland. In other respects there 
is a counterpart of the establishments in Ireland. I 
have an accountant there, the secretary lias a secretary 
there, and there is a solicitor in Dublin; but there is no 
Engineer-in-Chief and no Postmaster-General. Of 
course, that only means two or three offices. 

3931. ( Sir William Plunder.) Assuming that to 
the outside world, for the purposes of the Postal Con- 
vention, Ireland and Great Britain were treated as they 
are now, but domestically the Irish service was 
separated from the British Bervice, do you think the 
easiest way for the purpose of adjusting matters 
between the two countries would be for Great Britain 
to make a contribution to Ireland? At the present 
moment, according to your statement, there is a defi- 
ciency of 253.000Z. between the revenue of the Irish Post 
Office and the expenditure, without taking into account 
your adjustments, which amount to43,000Z. ? — Yes. 

3932. Would you, on the whole, think that the 

easiest solution of the difficulty would be for the 
British Post Office to give a fixed sum to Ireland if its 
postal administration were separated?—' Yes. I do 

not think we could contemplate a system of accounts 
between the two countries ; that would be too specula- 
tive. These adjustments, although they are the best 
we can do, open a very wide field for discussion. I 
think the only way, after a close examination of the 
method of calculating adjustments, would be as the 
honourable member suggests, a contribution of xZ. in 
settlement of accounts. 

3933. (Chairman.) Before we leave that 9.000Z. for 
the home-packet services and railway services, I want 
to get the point quite clear. Let me take the Great 
Southern and Western Railway, which is the railway 
carrying from Dublin to Queenstown. On page 92 of 
the Estimates, Ireland is debited with 57,000 Z. as the 
sum paid to the Great Southern and Western. That 
57.000Z. covers the carriage of the ordinary inland 
Irish mails and the carnage of the American mails, 
does it not ? — Agreed. 

3934. That 57.000Z. ought to be reduced so far as 
the debit of Ireland is concerned by 9,000 1. ; in other 
words, it ought to be only 48.000Z. as representing the 
local Irish mail, with a small share perhaps of the 
American mails, and 9,000Z. of that 57,000/. ought to 
be debited to Great Britain because that amount is 
paid in respect of the American mails? — The 9.000Z. 
covers rather a wider field than that. It takes into 
account this Great Southern and Western subsidy ; it 
takes into account the London and North Western 
subsidy and the City of Dublin subsidy, also the 
London and North Western payment for the service 
between Holyhead and the North Wall. So it includes 
the whole adjustment in respect of railways and 
packets that is proper to be made as between England 
and Ireland. One of the important factors in the 
adjustment is the charge to L-eland for the sorting 
accommodation on the City of Dublin boats, which 
means 12,000 or 13,000 cubic feet on each of the boats. 

3935. Is that charged to Ireland? — Yes. 

3936. (Mr. Hath Jackson.) What is the amount of 
the charge for that? — That we can only guess at. 
That is one of the conjectures we have made. 

3937. What is the payment to the boats? — The 
payment is 98.000Z. I did not know what to do about 
that, and as we have a nautical expert,, a captain in 
the Navy, he worked it out for us on the space 
occupied. 

3938. (Lord Pirrie.) By the Hash mails alnrve ? 

No, for the sorting accommodation- 

3939. (Mr. Suth Jackson.) What is done with that 
98,000 Z. at the present moment? — It is debited half and 
half — -half to us and half to Ireland. 


3940. (Chairman.) We might finish your schedule 
of adjustments before we go to any further point. 
For the Irish share of the mail packet services in 
relation to foreign and colonial services you put down 
21.000Z. Shall we find the mail packet services stated 
in any particular page? — They appear on page 94 of 
the Estimates. They are in Europe, America, Africa 
Asia, and Australia. They include all the payments 
that we make for foreign services which are voted by 
Parliament. The next item on the schedule is the 
payment out of revenue to foreign countries and 
colonies for the transit of mails. I am afraid it is 
rather technical. We pay the Dover and Calais 
service out of a Vote of Parliament, but we pay France 
for our transit out of revenue, because the postage is 
collected in order to meet that expense. So that you 
have unfortunately to look to the Estimates for part 
of the expense, and to the revenue account for the rest. 
The Imperial packet service represents the voted ex- 
penditure. and the payments to foreign countries and 
colonies represent the deductions from revenue; but 
really they are very much for the same kind of service 
except that one is a special agreement made with the 
shipping company and the other is under an inter- 
national convention. 

3941. The total of the amounts shown on page 94 
for these packet services is under 800.000Z., is it not?— 
You will see it exactly stated on page 60; it is 
732.145Z. 

3942. As the Treasury White Paper stands, the 
whole of that is charged to Great Britain, is it not? 
— Yes. It is shown, I think, as a general service. It 
appears on page 8 of the return. 

3943. In the Treasury White Paper you put your 
foreign and colonial packet services into the general 
column; why do you propose to take 21,0001 out of 
that and put it against Ireland ? Why not leave it all 
in the general? — Becausg in preparing the Financial 
Relations Return we were not sufficiently careful. 
We charged Ireland with the Irish share of the 
telegraph outpayments, but we failed to charge Ireland 
with the Irish share of the postal outpayments. This 
is in correction of a blunder. We have gone much 
more closely into it for the purposes of this Committee 
than we did for the Financial Relations Return. I 
find we were really inconsistent; we picked up that 
telegraph item and overlooked the postal, because we 
had the statistics of telegraphs and we had not 
statistics and have not statistics of the postal items. 
That is why it was done, I think ; we simply had not 
the figures. But now for the purpose of the Committee 
we have forced an estimate of the figures. 

3944. The next item is capital expenditure 15.000Z.; 
that is undoubtedly correct, I suppose ? — That is quite 
sound unless this Committee is dealing with the 
National Debt as a whole. The telegraph capital is part 
of the National Debt and is indistinguishable ; they are 
Consols, but the Treasury, for the purpose of accurate 
accounting, make us debit our accounts with the interest 
of 271.000Z. on the Consols. This 15.000Z. is the Irish 
share of that 271,000Z. in connection with the capital 
expenditure. May I call attention to the fact that we 
are proposing to ignore capital expenditure unless it gives 
rise to a current charge for interest P We have bought 
land and built post offices ; then we have the telegraph 
wires, the telephone wires, and all kinds of capital 
expenditure of a various nature ; but if it does not give 
rise to any current expense we propose to ignore that 
capital expenditure. The Postmaster-General wished 
me specially to call your attention to this proposed 
treatment of capital expenditure. 

3945. (Sir William Plender.) Reverting to some 
questions that I have already put, assuming that there 
was a separate postal and telegraphic administration for 
Ireland domestically, but not as affecting the outside 
world, I gather from your evidence that the simplest 
method of adjusting the relations between the two 
countries would be for Great Britain to give to Ireland 
the sum of xZ. per annum to meet what is at present and 
may be in the future a deficiency between the revenue 
and the expenditure? — Yes. The Postmaster- General 
is of that opinion. 
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3946. Following out that opinion, may I ask what 
from your experience would be the annual contribution 
which Great Britain should make to Ireland and how 
long yon would think that contribution should last 
before revision ? — The result of the adjustments that I 
have scheduled is a net allowance to Ireland of 43.200?.. 
but there are parts of it which are conjectural, and if I 
were called upon to mention a figure I should say 
50,000?. 

3947. But the deficiency shown on the statement 
which has been put in for the year 1909-10 is 253,000?.? 
— Agreed. 

3948. "Which might be reduced by these adjustments 
by, say, 50,000?.? — Yes. Three-fifths of that 253,000?. 
is postal. You might divide it roughly, I think, in this 
way — 150.000?. postal deficit, 50,000?. telegraph deficit, 
50,000?. telephone deficit. Neither telegraphs nor 
telephones are paying in England, so that you can 
scarcely expect that they would pay in Ireland. The 
actual postal deficit is about 159,000?. 

3949. In case of any contribution which Great 
Britain might make to Ireland, would that contribution 
be limited to the postal department ? — No, I have 
included the telegraph items. 

3950. What I am anxious to do if it is possible is to 
get from you a figure which we might regard as Great 
Britain’s contribution to Ireland for the Post Office 
telephones and telegraphs? — That figure would be 
50,000?. 

3951. That would still leave Ireland with a consider- 
able annual deficiency ? — Undoubtedly. That led me to 
make the further explanation that Ireland in taking 
over the telegraph business and the telephone business 
would be taking over a non-profitable business. We are 
losing money every year on the telegraphs, and on the 
telephones just at present we ai-e also losing, but then 
we are at the beginning of the telephone business. 
You cannot expect that Ireland will have a balance on 
the right side as i-egards the- telegraph business. 

3952. But supposing Ireland were separated from 
England for the telegraph, postal, and telephone 
services, that consideration would relieve Great Britain 
of a liability which amounts to 250,0001. sterling a year ? 
— Agreed. 

3953. In consideration of that relief what would 
the Post Office in Great Britain be prepared to pay to 
Ireland ? — I do not think I could answer that question. 

3954. I want to get, as far as possible, some definite 
views about this, because we want to translate this 
evidence into figures and to prepare a budget some 
day? — I understand. 

3955. [Chairman.) Might we put it in this way: 
Assuming Ireland manages its own Post Office entirely 
in relation to its own interests and its own business, do 
you think it would be possible for her in a comparatively 
short time to reduce considerably the deficit on the 
postal business ? — Undoubtedly. 

3956. Within five years, would you say? — If they 
are prepared to face the music. 

3957. Of course they must maintain the same 
establishment for the present, at any rate? — Yes. 

3958. I mean existing rights must be preserved ? — 
Yes. 

3959. Therefore they cannot effect any very great 
reductions there except gradually ; but are there things 
that might be dispensed with almost at once without 
doing any great harm, such as diminishing the number 
of deliveries, say ? — I think the chief field for economies 
would be in the rural deliveries. Generally there is not 
more than one a day. All the scattered houses that 
there are in the country would not have two deliveries 
a day. It is that single delivery covering a wide 
expanse of country, with very few letters to be 
delivered, which helps to put the balance on the wrong 
side in Ireland.* 

* Kutf by I Vitne&i . — Another possible field for economy 
pray perhaps be found in the number of the staff. In Ireland 
it is the fact that, generally speaking, more staff is required for 
a given amount of work than in Great Britain. 

As regards the outdoor staff, it may be stated that in spite 
of the lower average of wages to postmen in Ireland and 
a more extensive employment of cheap part-time force, the 
cost of postmen’s work in Ireland is relatively to . articles 


3960. [The Bishop of Boss.) But even there you 
can hardly dismiss these rural postmen straightaway : 
yon must allow them to go out gradually? — Yes. 

3961. No Government would face the music of dis- 
missing 3,000 or 4,000 of these men scattered all over 
the country? — No. 

3962. You must let them die out gradually ? — Yes. 

3963. Hence the deficiency will have to be faced for 
a certain number of years ? — Yes. 

3964. I think, as Sir William Plender put it to you, 
at the start it would seem to be 200,000?., but that 
would go on diminishing gradually? — Yes. 

3965. At the present moment, as Sir William put 
it, the United Kingdom is losing by Ireland 253,000?. a 
year on the postal, telegraph and telephone business; 
since the United Kingdom is losing in Ireland, it really 
means that Great Britain is losing in Ireland 253,000Z. 
for these three services, and if things go on as they are 
going on, that loss will continue? — Yes. 

3966. [Sir William Plender.) If Great Britain is to 
he relieved of this heavy liability, surely Ireland ought 
to have some consideration for that relief ? — I can say 
nothing on that point, I think. I was only trying to 
call attention to the fact that I think the three services 
should he regarded separately. 

3967. Then let us take the postal service only for 
the moment? — I have the analysed figures here, and 
you may take the postal deficiency as 159,000?., which 
dates, the Committee may he interested to know, from 
1896-7, the period of the jubilee concessions. Up to 
that time there was generally a surplus postal revenue 
in Ireland. 

3968. The figure of 159,000?., presumably applies to 
the year 1910-11 ? — It really is the figure for 1909-10, 
hut it also applies to 1910-11. Practically there is 
little or no change between the two years. 

3969. Has the deficiency been an increasing de- 
ficiency since 1896 ? — Yes; owing to the further con- 
cessions to the public made in various years since 
1906-7, and to the various increases in the pay of the 
staff resulting from the deliberations of various com- 
mittees ending with the Hobhouse Committee of 
1906-7. 

3970. I was led to ask that question as to a possible 
contribution by the British Post Office by reason of one 
of your heads of evidence, which says: “If an equitable 
“ adjustment be desired, suggest to Committee a lump 
“ sum payment of xZ.” Whatl want to extract from you, 
if possible, is what is that lump sum which you propose 
the British Post Office should pay to Ireland? — 
Certainly, the Postmaster-General did not contemplate 
suggesting to the Committee a larger payment than the 
total of this schedule of adjustments ; that is 43,000?. 
a year. 

3971. The effect of that would be that if Ireland 
had its own administration separate from that of Great 
Britain, Ireland would relieve Great Britain of an 
annual liability of 100,000?. ?— The adjustment shown 
in the Schedule is the best that we can offer to the 
Committee as being what we consider to be fair. We 
cannot alter the circumstances of the country. In 
England, we make our profit largely in the big cities. 
It is the local letters that pay us ; that is, the conveyance 
of letters from one part of London to another pays for 
the conveyance of letters from London to Wick, or 
London to Galway. You have only two or three big 
cities in Ireland, and there is a great dearth of local 
letters in Ireland. All their letters are expensive, as 
they have to be distributed all over the country. That 
is one of the natural features of the country in respect 
of which the Postmaster-General did not contemplate 
making any adjustment. 

dealt with ab..ut 76,000?. a year iu excess of the Scotch 
standard. This extra cost cannot, I think, be wholly attri- 
buted to the different distribution of the population— v. 

Q ’ As regards the indoor staff, in Great Britain 50 per cent, 
of the revisions of indoor staff fall within the average cost of 
the staff at all offices transacting a similar amount of business ; 
in Ireland, only 30 per cent. Further, SO per cent, of British 
Offices as compared with 54 per cent, of Irish Offices fall 
within 10 per cent, of the average. 
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3972. (Chairman.) Could you tell ns whether the 
other countries derive a considerable net revenue from 
the postal services? — No country gets, such a net 
revenue as we do. In America, for instance, they lose 
money on the post office largely owing to their very un- 
fortunate second-class mail matter rate. They take 
printed matter, such as newspapers and magazines, at a 
cent per lb. in bulk, which is Ad. per lb. You cannot 
possibly do a service for a cent per lb. with profit. 
Germany and France are making a profit of about 
1,000,0001, a year. I think I may say that postally the 
services generally pay their way ; they do not in America, 
owing to this unfortunate cent rate. 

3973. Is it anywhere that the charge of the Post 
Office on the taxpayer amounts to a considerable sum ? 
— No, except in America. 

3974. In America is it a substantial charge? — They 
have reduced it this year, and it now amounts to 
6 million dollars, say one million pounds; but then 
they are extending their rural services very much, and 
of course, like Ireland, they have a large expanse of 
country with a comparatively small amount of revenue 
coming in. 

3975. Of course it would be a conceivable arrange- 
ment to make no revenue at all ; that is, to make the 
whole thing a charge upon the taxpayer ? — Quite so ; 
we do the service for the public. 

3976. (Sir William Plunder.) The fact remains though 
that the British Post Office makes a considerable annual 
profit out of the service, amounting to some millions a 
year ; is it unreasonable that out of that profit Ireland 
should have relief to the extent of this item that we are 
considering here ? — I still think it comes back to the 
fact that in England the population is very dense, and 
so we can cany on our postal service and make a con- 
siderable profit. Where the population is not so dense 
you cannot get the profit. It seems to me that yon are 
trying to adjust the physical conditions and to make 
allowance for the nature of the country when you say 
that England, a densely populated country, should con- 
tribute postally to Ireland, because its population is not 
so dense. 

3977. I am only making these inquiries in view of 
this suggestion of yours in the heads of evidence ; that 
if an equitable adjustment be desired a lump sum should 
be paid to Ireland by Great Britain. I have thought 
that that suggestion meant relieving Ireland of this 
annual loss ? — No. It was not intended by that sug- 
gestion to go beyond the adjustment which is referred 
to in the schedule. 

3978. Which amounts to 43,0001. ? — Yes, 

3979. Assuming that a separation took place of the 
postal administration, would Ii-eland retain what we 
might describe as capital expenditure of the past, that 
is, the telegraph lines and the buildings in which the 
postal service is conducted? — Yes. That was the sug- 
gestion which the Postmaster-General agreed that^I 
should put before the Committee — that we should 
ignore capital expenditure, unless it gave rise to a 
current charge for interest. Tbei'e are only two items 
of that kind — the Telegraph Debt, which results in a 
charge of 15,0002., and the Telephone Debt, which is a 
current payment to the National Debt Commissioners. 

3980. Is the capital expenditure in Ireland a 
very considerable sum in respect of buildings and 
wires?— I am afraid I cannot say. We do not 
separate our expenditure of the nature of capital on the 
postal side for current maintenance expense or expense 
in the carrying on of a service. We have no capital for 
the Post Office ; we meet all oui - capital expenditure 
out of revenue as it occurs. 

3981. (Mr. Adams.) I want particularly to ask you 
about your figure for the gross collections in Ireland. 
Could we get particulars showing how that figure of 
1,240,7392. is made up?— There is no difficulty in that 
It is the stamps and cash collections ; that is, the amount 
received for the sale of stamps and the amount 
received for the prepayment of postage in cash plus the 
rentals, abbreviated address fees, private box fees, and 
things of that kind collected in Ireland. 

3982. Are there available in any report data as to 
the extent of the different branches of the service ? Is 
there any Annual Report that you publish that shows 


that? — The Postmaster-General’s Annual Report does 
not distinguish between the three divisions of the 
United Kingdom. We only attempt to do it, and that 
in a very rough way. in the Financial Relations 
Return — the Treasury White Paper, as you call it. 

3983. One sees statements as to the number of 
letters, for example, delivered in Ireland, and as to the 
telegrams, and so on; where is that information shown? 
— We do show in the Postmaster-General’s Annual 
Report, the number of letters, newspapers, books, etc. 
delivered in each of the three countries. I thoughtyou 
were referring to the revenue. We do not show the 
revenue separate, but we do show the business separate 
in the Postmaster-General’s Annual Report, and it is 
on the basis of that that I have arrived at this 50,0002. 
the first item in the schedule of adjustments. 

3984. I was coming to that. That 50,0002. is the 
main item; could you have a statement made out which 
would show us the figure basis on which that is arrived 
at? — For the year 1909-10, the excess of postal articles 
delivered in Ireland over those posted in Ireland as 
shown by our returns were: Letters, 6,700,000; half- 
penny packets 13.900.000; newspapers 6,200,000; par- 
cels 530.000. Then there is a set-off against that. 
Postcards show an excess of 1,200,000 of posted articles 
over those delivered, probably due to the picture post- 
cards ; that I do not know, but I think it is. I do not 
know whether you would care to know the basis on 
which we have worked up to the rates by which we have 
calculated the excess ? 

3985. I would like to see it? — Letters l-038c2. each; 
other articles, excepting parcels, Ad. each; parcels 
4-82c2. each. Those are the averages that we have 
arrived at as the produce of these different articles. 
Calculating on those numl >ers . you get to this adjustment. 

3986. That is, you get this profit of 50,0002. P— Yes. 
But one would have to make another adjustment, 
liecause unhappily, the postmasters’ returns govern 
postmasters’ salaries, and returns show more stuff dealt 
with than revenue received. The percentage is not 
veiy great, but we have to reduce the amount to the 
actual revenue received. It is almost inevitable, when 
the wageR of all the skiff are raised if the units of work 
go up, that they will over-estimate the number of 
articles they deal with. Wo find that, on the whole, 
there is an over-estimate of various percentages for the 
different classes, and therefore we have hud to adjust 
those figures buck to the known revenue of the year. 
It is not limited to Ireland; the same causes are at 
work all over the kingdom. 

3987. The 50,0002. has been arrived at in that way, 
you say ? — That is the result of a calculation of those 
numbers at these rates, adjusted, so far as we can 
adjust them, to the actual revenue received, instead of 
taking the numljers dealt with as reported by the post- 
masters. 

39S8. And the data are to be found in the Post- 
master-General’s Annual Report? — Yes. 

3989. If one follows that out through the Financial 
Relations Returns, one sees the great increase in expen- 
diture and in revenue which has taken place in the last 
twenty years in the Post Office; also there has been, 
you say since 1896, in the case of Ireland, a balance of 
profit turned into a deficit ? — That was the case with 
the postal balance ; on the telephones there has always 
been a deficit. 

3990. That has been due, I understand, to the 
Jubilee benefits that were given? — Yes. The two 
factors are, first, the Jubilee benefits and the later 
benefits given in 1906 under Mr. Buxton’s administra- 
tion; and, second, which is a very important factor, 
the various improvements in the pay of the staff result- 
ing from Departmental and Parliamentary inquiries. 
The ultimate cost of the improvements introduced by 
the last Committee, the Hobhouse Committee, was, I 
think, 780,0002. a year. 

3991. A great increase in expenditure has taken 
place practically since the last Financial Relations 
Commission sat, and the problem is to get at the real 
cost of that increase P — Those are the prime causes — 
the concessions to the public, and the concessions to 
the staff. You can put it in that way. 

3992. The rate of increase in expenditure has not 
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been quite so great in Ireland as in Great Britain? — 
That is so. , 

3993. But it has still been very great? — It has pot 
varied very much. I have returns here showing the 
increase of business in Ireland for the last twenty 
years. The figures begin in 1890-91. and they show 
the percentage of Irish letters to the letters of the 
whole Kingdom. In 1890-91. the percentage was 5-9, 
and in 1909-10 it was also 5-9. 

3994. So that Ireland postally is very much in the 
same position that it was?— Yes. The percentage of 
the halfpenny packets twenty years ago was 5'1. and now 
it is 4-9. The newspapers have gone up. the percentage 
having risen from 10-3 in 1890-91 to 11T in 1909-10. 

3995. What about the parcel post ? — The percentage 
of parcels was 6-9, and it is now 6 5. 

3996. So that relatively to Great Britain it lias not 
risen ? — That is so. Then the telegrams were 5'5 and 
are now 6-3. That is rather contrary to the British 
figures, because our telegrams have fallen off owing to 
the greater competition of telephones. In Ireland the 
telephones arc not spread much. 

3997. With regard to the parcel post service, would 
it be possible to get any statistics as to the service 
lietween Great Britain and Ireland and its growth? — 
We have a return prepared once a year, I think, for the 
Railway Clearing House in regard to one week ; but I 
have not the figures in my mind. It does not come 
into the accounts, but we give them the return ; I do 
not know what use they make of it exactly. 

3998. There was, I know, a return, quoted by the 
Department of Agriculture in their Report on Imports 
and Exports, made by the Post Office for one year 
showing the number of parcels? — We have a record 
always of all parcels delivered, but the returns do not 
show where the parcels originated. Of course the office 
of origin is shown on the detailed returns on which the 
total is built up, but we do not analyse it. 

3999. Could we get any evidence as to the growth 
of the parcel post trade from Ireland to Great Britain 
as compared with that from Great Britain to Ireland ? 
— I am afraid I have nothing but those odd returns ; I 
think they are taken every year, but I sent them on to 
the Railway Clearing House really without taking any 
special note of them, and they have left no. impression 
on my mind, so I cannot give you any information 
about them. 

4000. (The Bishop of Boss.) Arising out of the 
examination there is just one point I wish to bring 
before you. You have stated to the Committee that 
the condition of Ireland in regard to population, parti- 
cularly with regard to the density of population, was 
very different from that of Great Britain ? — That is so. 

4001. And consequently that the. postal service 
amongst this thin and scattered population could hardly 
be made to pay ? — That is so. 

4002. Therefore that the trouble in Ireland is that 
you want to do what Sir William Plender was trying 
fco do — to change the physical conditions of the popula- 
tion of Ireland. Suppose there had not been a united 
postal service between Great Britain and Ireland, do 
you think that the postal arrangements in Ireland for 
that scattered population would be exactly what they 
are at present ?— I think not. I think the standard of 
postal facilities in Ireland has been raised because of 
its association with its, from a postal point of view, 
more wealthy neighbours, England and Scotland. 

4003. You think that is so ? — I think that is a fail' 
inference. 

4004. Supposing we were going to have a dissolu- 
tion of the postal partnership, we would inherit a 
legacy of expense from our connection, is that not so, 
which we would not have incurred if the connection 
had not existed P — Which you might not have. 

4005. I accept the answer, and I interpret it in 
connection with your previous answers. Having in- 
herited a legacy which might not have occurred,, would 
there not be an obligation, so far as “ might ” is con- 
cerned, that we should get some compensation in the 
dissolution of partnership for being compelled to re- 
arrange our own establishment? — I think that is a 
question on which the Committee can express a better 
opinion than I can. 


A. King, C.B. [ Continued . 


4006. (Chairman.) With reference to the increase 
of expenditure and the relative decrease of revenue 
since 1896, if you were considering Ireland alone, pro- 
bably it would not have been necessary to make any of 
those increases of expenditure which are due to Com- 
mittees recommending improved pay, and so onp — I 
should* think very likely not ; because the cost of living 
in Ireland is, as we all know, much less than in Eng- 
land and in Scotland. 

4007. Now going to the extra facilities, which really 
mean a surrender of revenue, I suppose, that were given 
in the Jubilee year, if the Irish Post Office had been 
separate and Ireland had not been sharing in the flourish- 
ing condition of the general postal business of the 
United Kingdom, those might have been withheld ? — 
Probably. 

4008. And probably would? — Yes. 

4009. Are they of a kind that it would be very 
difficult to undo ? — I think so. I think you would find 
it extremely difficult to withdraw a daily delivery from 
a district. Of course it is possible, but we do not do 
it. We scarcely ever withdraw a facility once granted ; 
certainly I think we never withdraw a facility as re- 
gards the delivery of mails. We sometimes withdraw 
a telegraph office or a money order office if there is 
another office within a reasonable distance, and if the 
business done is very little ; but a postal facility such 
as the delivery of letters I think we never withdraw. 

4010. One of the concessions, I think, was largely 
increasing the weight of the letter that would go for 
Id. : was it not then that the 4 oz. was arranged ? 
— Agreed; but I think the primary cause, the chief 
factor in the expense, was the setting up of a standard 
of daily delivery to every house. We have not reached 
it yet, but that has been the standard that was men- 
tioned, I think, by the Chancellor in his speech— that a 
daily delivery to every house in the kingdom is what 
we were aiming at. 

4011. ( The Bishop of Ross.) Turning to the first 
page of your schedule of adjustments, I would like you 
to explain a little more fully the item of radiotelegrams. 

I am afraid there might be a misunderstanding to the 
effect that Ireland was paying for the whole of the 
Marconi station, or the greater part of it, which is 
situated, I think, near Mizen Head in County Cork ? — 
The capital expenditure in respect of those coast 
stations was paid out of the Vote, and so it is past 
capital expenditure, and therefore the purchase money 
gives rise to no charge against Ireland. The item I show 
here is the fee paid on a wireless message for the coast 
service itself. It is a built-up charge ; there is the ship 
charge, so much; the coast station charge, so much; 
and then our id,., making, say, as a matter of fact, 10 Jd. 
a word. — id. for the ship, 6 d. for the coast station, and 
id. for the telegraph service. In this 4.0002. is the 
sum of the sixpences collected for the radiotelegrams 
received or despatched through Irish wireless stations ; 
it is the whole 6 d. The inland service is met by the id., 
which is dealt with in the second item of the schedule — 
the 9,500Z. 

4012. (Chairman.) But the cost of the station itself 
is borne by the Marconi Company ? — It was. until we 
bought it of them ; but we have bought it of them out 
of a Vote, so that is a capital expenditure not giving 
rise to interest. 

4013. What about the cost of the staff? — That is 
included in the ordinary staff paid in E-eland. 

4014. (The Bishop of Boss.) Of course the Marconi 

station is for the benefit of the United Kingdom? — 
There are no Marconi stations now, except the long 
distance ones at Poldhu and Clifton. The short 
distance wireless stations are in our hands now, and 
Marconi only deals with the long distances— beyond 
about 500 miles, I think, or something like that, from 
their stations at Poldhu in Cornwall, and Clifton m 
Galway. , , . . 

4015. (Chairman.) Strictly speaking, land wireless 
stations on the coast of Ireland are Imperial services 
which happen to be located in Ireland, and which are 
not concerned with Irish business or Irish traffic, I 
suppose 9 — They are not wholly Imperial. There are 
messages destined for Ireland, and originating in 
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Ireland. I think you may say that they are largely 
British, using the word “British” as distinct from 
Irish, because the population and the foreign trade of 
England and Scotland are so very much larger than the 
Irish foreign trade and population. 

4016. But they are solely for the purpose of 

communicating with ships at sea? — Yes. * 

4017. And those ships are all British ships, not 
Irish ships? — Yes, but the passengers on hoard, are 
some of them Irish. 

4018. If it were not for the British ships those 
stations would not exist? — No. The Irish wireless 
coast stations can pick up a message quicker than 
Europe can, because of the geographical situation. 

4019. It seems to me that they are more analogous 
to the barracks for the military. You have barracks in 
Ireland for the military, and that we regal'd as an 
Imperial expenditure; it is not treated as a local expen- 
diture at all? — That is so. 

4020. In the same way you might regard these 
wireless stations as almost purely Imperial rather than 
Irish? — Yes. I agree that it is largely in the interests 
of Great Britain that those wireless stations are kept 
up, and that in an equitable adjustment it might 
perhaps be fairer to exclude both the expense and the 
revenue and treat it as general. 


4021. After crediting those four stations with that 
4,000/. of revenue, is the deficit huge P — No ; in factwe 
had nearly reached an equilibrium, until a few months 
ago, when we found it was necessary to rebuild the 
stations as they were not placed in quite the beat 
situation. But for that rather heavy charge for 
rebuilding I think there would have been a Ixilance on 
the right side. The business of course is growing 
tremendously, so that it is quite possible it ought to be 
a profitable service. 

4022. (The Bishop of Boss.) Therefore, treating 
it as an Irish service, it might become a source 
of income to Ireland instead of a source of loss ? — I quite 
thought in putting it here that it would bo a profitable 
service and might not be a loss. I considered it from 
the other point of view ; but one does not know. If the 
competition of the foreign stations becomes very keen 
if their power of wave-length is increased very much' 
we should be bound to reduce our rates. The French 
office charges only 40 centimes, the Dutch office do it 
for 20 centimes, and we are charging (id. It is only 
the geographical situation of the place that enables us to 
get the business, but it is quite possible that our rates 
may be forced down by competition, and then it is a 
question whether it would be profitable or not— one 
cannot say. 


The Witness withdrew. 
Adjourned. 


Friday, 7th July 1911. 


Present: 


Sir HENRY PRIMROSE, 
The Most Rev. The Bishop op Ross. 

The Right Hon. Frederick Huth Jackson. 

Sir William Plender. 


K.C.B., O.S.I. (Chairman). 
j Mr. W. G. S. Adams, 

Mr. Henry Neville Gladstone. 

Mr. Aubrey Y. Symonds (Secretary). 


The Right Hon. Lord MacDonnell, G.C.S.I., K.O.Y.O., called and examined. 


4023. (Chairman.) Perhaps you would just remind 
the Committee of the date at which you went to 
Ireland as Under-Secretary, and the date at which you 
left it? — I joined the Under-Secretaryship on Novem- 
ber 10th, 1902, and I left in the middle of July 
in 1908. J 


4024. So you had nearly six years there? — Yes 
except that during six months of that time I was ill. 

4025. I have here the report of your address a- 
Belfast, which I think I might use to a certain extern 
as a sort of brief?— To begin with, might I stafe 
generally in a very few words what 1 may call nry 
indictment against the Treasury White Paper Tht 
adjustments that are effected by the Treasury, that it 
to say, the deductions from the total revenue as col- 
lected, proceed, so far as I can understand, on the 
following basis First, taking a particular commodity 
m respect of which they want to ascertain what sum 
should be either deducted from or added to the Irish 
revenue, they proceed in certain circumstances to deter- 
mine that with reference to population consumption 
averages throughout the kingdom. That is the first 
I”™.® ™nch I hold the procedure to be fallacious 

4026. So does the Treasury, I think ?— Yes ; the 
Treasury admit that the whole of these adjustments 
proceed, not upon accurate bases, but indications The 
next means of adjustment depends upon inquiries 
which were made m 1894-5, and were not. and did not 
protess to be complete and exhaustive inquiries, only I 
beheve, referring to the statistics covered by a short 
period of the year. The next is that the interchange of 
commodities between Great Britain and Ireland is very 
imperfectly recorded, and that adjustments made upon 
those imperfect records cannot acquire any degree of 

K 7 ll P nf i0 ^ The next meam5 of adjustment 
that has been followed are inquiries from manufacturers 


and from dealers ; I will not say that so fur as they 
go the results from those inquiries are wrong, but 
obviously they must lead to imperfect results. The 
last means of adjustment depends upon the permits; 
that has reference to spirits. Now, with regal'd to the 
permits you have it admitted— I suppose this has lieen 
brought before you by the Irish Office ; I assume it has ; 
I do not know— that the Treasury Report of 1893 
included a very grave and serious error in regard to 
these permits. I also have seen, from a comparison of 
the Inland Revenue Report for 1905-6, with the Report 
on Imports and Exports published by the Department 
of Agriculture 

4027. Perhaps I might just stop you there, because 
we have had that out with the Department of Agri- 
culture, and they have explained to us that as a matter 
of fact the whole of their figures are based upon the 
Inland Revenue figures. — Then, how could there be a 
difference of a million pounds ? 

4028. There are two reasons for that ; first, that the 
two returns relate to different periods, one the calendar 
year and the other the financial year ? — Yes ; but that 
was adjusted by taking the figures over a series of five 
years. I have the five years’ figures here, and the result 
is practically the same. 

4029. The other reason for the difference is that the. 
Department of. Agriculture’s figures take no particular 
account of valuations of stocks, amounts in bond, and 
so on. — -I do not want to press this point, but I notice 
it for this purpose, that, so far, it reinforces the inference 
that I draw from the Treasury Report of 1903, that you 
can postulate no precision and no accuracy in regard to 
those adjustments. That is the point that I make, and 
I do not want to put it higher than that. I do not want 
to say that these adjustments are altogether wrong. 
What I do want to say is that they cannot be taken as 
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the basis of a correct and accurate apportionment 
between the two kingdoms. I want to call your atten- 
tion to the pamphlet of “an Irishman” in which that 
argument is still further pressed in regard to the com- 
modities of tea, sugar and tobacco, and also in regard 
to stamps, the Post Office, and the Income Tax. The 
writer of this pamphlet, which is published anonymously, 
is a man in a position to ascertain the facts to which he 
refers, and there is, therefore, a certain great value 
attaching to what he writes. I may say that he is a 
commercial man in a large way of business, but he is 
not an official and has had no connection with office 
work whatever. I am impressed with the fact that he 
is a mn.n of observation, and does the best that he can, 
from the materials open to every man, to find out the 
facts. His statements ought not to be passed by 
altogether, so far at all events as they indicate and 
reinforce the point that I have been endeavouring to 
make, namely, that the adjustments are not such as 
should satisfy you that the result can be relied upon. 

4030. As far as the Committee are concerned, they 
a re quite prepared to admit that, with I think the ex- 
ception of spirits, which is a very large item of course. 
We have had before us all the people who are respon- 
sible for making the adjustments, with all their official 
statistics : we have also had before us the Department 
of Agriculture, which, I think, by the Irishman you 
refer to and other people, is sometimes quoted as indi- 
cating reasons for suspecting the official figures ; and I 
think we have pretty well ascertained from them how 
to reconcile their figures with the Treasury figures ?— 
May I remind you of the fact that the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue in then Report for 1905-6 admit that 
they cannot estimate the consumption of beer in the 
various parts of England. 

4031. With that I quite agree.— They threw up the 
sponge there; and that is a very considerable item. 

4032. There is admittedly a substantial margin for 
error on all the items with the exception of spirits ; 
sometimes it is one way and sometimes it is the other? 
—This Irishman, this commercial man, brought to my 
notice that there was a vexy large trade in commodities 
which pay duty in England, and are sent over to Ireland 
by Parcel Post and in various other ways and are con- 
sxxnxed there, in regard to which no adjustment is made 
in favour of Ireland. The whole effect of that will be 
to reduce the revenue of Ireland below what would be 
the figure if the adjustments were accurate. How far 
the reduction goes, of course can only be a matter of 
«uess. Then I propose if it suits your convemence to 
So on to the expenditure, for. I have ready nothing more 
to say on the Treasury White Paper than that, as far 
as the revenue. goes. The first statement I desire to 
make in regard to the expenditure is that there is vexy 
great uncertainty ae to what is local expenditure and 
what is not. The uncertainty is great, and without in 
the very least degree imputing anything except the 
utmost good faith and carefulness to the Treasury and 
Customs officials, there did seem to me in my experience 
to be a clear bias in favour of debiting the Irish sxde of 
the account with sums which another mind, if brought 
to bear upon it, would think should be debited to 
the Imperial side. My strong conviction, not formed 
now, but some time past, is that the only way of 
dealing with the matter is not to impose upon the 
officers concerned the duty of deciding in the case of 
each individual item whether it is local ox - not, but to 
approach it' from another point of view, .that is, to de- 
termine what are the Imperial heads and to put under 
“Imperial” everything which has that character. I 
woxxld say that the expenditure of all the great depart- 
ments— the Army, the Navy, the Customs and Ixxland 
Revenue, the Post Office— I wish to call your particular- 
attention to that, and I will refer to it afterwards— 
should certainly be regarded as Imperial .expenditure. 
Then I come to the great item of the Police. I would 
remind you that when the question of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary and the Irish Police was first brought 
under consideration, in Sir Robert Peel’s time, he dis- 
tinctly stated that they should be regarded .as- Imperial 
and treated as such. You will find in his speech on the 
commercial policy of the Government, delivered on 
January 27, 1846, a clear statement to that effect. If 


you desire to have the extract I could give it to you, 
but no doubt your Secretary would be able to get it for 
you from the reference I give. We have it after-wards 
(in the Treasury Return made before the Select Com- 
mittee of 1864), distinctly stated that the charge of the 
Police was also dealt with as Imperial. If you turn to 
page 10 of the Report you will find the following pas- 
sage: “It will be observed that the cost of the Irish 
“ Constabulary is included among the items of Im- 
“ perial expenditure in aid of local taxation. It must 
“ of course be borne in mind that the services rendered 
“ by the Constabulary are not only of a local character, 

“ but that the force is employed for the collection of a 
“ considerable portion of Imperial revenue” — that is 
the Inland Revenue — “and that it may also be to some 
“ extent regarded as a military body.” 

4033. What report is that? — This is the Report of 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 
Taxation of Ireland, and is dated 1865 : “ Your Com- 
“ mittee will not attempt to distinguish between the 
“ amount expended on the Constabulary as an Imperial 
“ Force and the amount granted in aid of local taxa- 
“ tion.” The Committee treated the Constabulary 
charges as an Imperial charge there. I also wish to 
call your attention to the fact that Lord Goschen, when 
Chancellor- of the Exchequer in 1888, in fixing the 
relative proportions of the grants in aid to local taxa- 
tion, treated the Irish Constabulary as an Imperial 
charge. Finally, I want to call your attention to the 
Treasury Return (Cd. 329) of July 10, 189] There 
you will find that the cost of the Police is deducted from 
the Irish local revenue. So that up till then the Irish 
Constabulary was regarded as an Imperial charge, the 
great object being to remove it from all possible future 
.control on the part of the people of Ireland. It is now 
shown as a local charge. I am not here to say that a 
portion of the charge should not properly be put against 
Ireland, but unquestionably not the whole. If Ireland 
were gifted with local government to-morrow, the first 
thing it would do would be to reduce the Constabulary, 
because the Constabulary is not maintained for the 
maintenance of law and order. Crime in Ireland is so 
far reduced that it is practically non-existent. The 
only real difficulty in Ireland is in regard to the land, and 
in regard to the periodic disturbances or assemblies in 
the North of Ireland. The difficulty will disappear 
when the land question is settled — and it is already 
half settled— for half the land of Ireland has been 
sold and is now in the possession of the tenants, 
and only one half remains, and the dealing with 
that one half is entirely dependent upon the loss 
on floating the loans necessary to repay it, which is a 
matter of Imperial concern. The Irish Constabulary is 
retained at its present force in Ireland, not becartse of 
any domestic necessity of Ireland, but because of the 
necessity of the Empire, and not because of the de- 
sirability of maintaining order, which would be main- 
tained by an Irish body if an Irish body were created. 

I therefore think that the utmost that ought to go 
against Ireland on the head of Police is one hall I 
would say that 700,000Z. ought to go as a charge against 
the Imperial revenues on that head. Then I come to 
the Post Office. If there is any department which 
is Imperial it is the Post Office. That is a department 
winch .applies equally to all parts of the Empire. Com- 
munications, letters, parcels, and all that, between 
Ireland and England are not restricted to Ireland. It 
is as much to the interest of England and Scotland and 
Wales as it is to the interest of Ireland that it should 
be a charge of the general character which applies to 
the three kingdoms. If there was anything like an 
Irish Devolution Bill or a Home Rule Bill or a Bill for 
modifying the Irish government, certainly my sugges- 
tion would be that the Irish Assembly, or the Irish 
body that would be created, should have nothing to do 
with Imperial concerns or with the great Imperial 
departments. . It should have nothing to do with the 
Army ox- Navy or foreign affairs ; it should have 
nothing to do with the Customs, it should have nothing 
to do with the Mint, and it should have nothing to do 
with the Post Office. These should ah be managed by 
the Central Parliament as being applicable to the 
United Kingdom as a whole. That being so, I would 
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remove from the Irish side of the account the whole 
charge of the Post Office. I would make it an Imperial 
charge, and let the Imperial Government take all the 
income and bear all the expenditure. By that means 
at the present time Ireland would be relieved of a 
charge of about 450,000?. I come now to another 
charge, which I have seen included under the head of 
the Land Commission. I do not think it is possible 
that its real effect can have been apprehended or under- 
stood by the gentleman who included it in it — I mean 
the charge of the interest and the sinking fund for the 
bonus under the Land Purchase Act. That bonus was 
a sum of 12,000,000?., which was granted by the Im- 
perial Government in order to bridge over the gulf 
between what the tenants could afford to pay and what 
the landlords could afford to receive under the Act of 
1903. The greatest efforts were made by Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s Government in Ireland when that Bill was on 
the anvil to see whether it could be so drafted and so 
framed as that no bonus would be required, by extend- 
ing the period of payment so that a smaller payment 
might fall upon the tenants, being spread over a longer 
period for repayment ; but the conclusion come to was 
that it could not be done. Mr. Ritchie, who was then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, agreed therefore that a 
bonus of 12,000,000?. should be a free grant to Ireland, 
with a view of carrying out this great Imperial object 
of removing the fundamental cause of friction. I be- 
lieve that the land has been for centuries the real 
cause of friction between England and Ireland. It was 
to remove that cause of friction that the 12,000,000?. 
was granted. Now what do I find? I find that the 
2J per cent, interest and the i per cent, sinking fund, 
which in 68 years will clear off the bonus, has been 
charged to Ireland. That appears in the accounts, and 
it is a monstrously unfair charge. 

4634. If I may interrupt you, I do not know that I 
disagree with any of your remarks, but I think they 
are not really relevant to this Treasury White Paper ? 
— The Treasury White Paper I have passed, and I am 
now talking of expenditure. 

4035. But that is in the Treasury White Paper P — 

I am now saying what charges in the White Paper 
seem to me to be unfair to Ireland, because, as I under- 
stand you, what you want to get at is the irreducible 
minimum of Irish revenue, before you proceed to con- 
sider what system of finance would be applicable in a 
new state of affairs. 


4036. This Treasury White Paper has been going 
on for something like twenty years, and after all, what 
is it? Tour argument, I think, will be entirely de- 
structive of the Treasury White Paper altogether, not 
merely of these particular items ? — I did not put it that 
way, but I will take up your argument there. That 
Treasury White Paper originated at the time when the 
practice of equivalent grants was flint introduced. 
Then it was thought to be desirable to ascertain what 
was the 'revenue collectable from England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, with a view of regulating the equivalent 
grants to each country. Now I must go back to the 
Act joining or amalgamating the two Treasuries in 
1816. Before the Union, that is before 1801, Ireland 
was a distinct financial unit altogether ; it was a fiscal 
unit quite distinct from England. It had its own 
revenue, its own expenditure, its own public debt. The 
financial effect of the Union was to retain upon Ireland 
the obligation of paying its own way, retaming upon 
England the obligation of paying its own way, includ- 
ing the service of the debt of both countries, and then 
obtaining from each country a contribution to the 
common fund of the United Kingdom for the Army 
Navy, and so forth. At the time of the Union Ireland 
was responsible for the government of Ireland, for the 
payment of the debt of L-eland, which was then about 
27,000,000?. or 28,000,000?., and for its contribution to 
the Imperial revenue, that contribution being deter- 
mined, as you all know, in the proportion of 1 to 7*. 
1 to 74 was protested against at that time in the Irish 
Parliament, but it was adhered to, and the result of it 
was that in the sixteen years which elapsed between 
1801, when the Union came into force, and 1816 Ire- 
land fell into arrears with its contribution, and England 
insisted upon its borrowing the amount of the deficit, 


and paying it up year by year. England borrowed the 
money. The total amount of money so borrowed wi 
48,506,000?. But borrowing money, as you know 
during the Napoleonic Ware was a very expensive bust 
ness, so that in the year 1816 it was found that the 
Irish debt had increased from 27 000 000? < 

112,000,000?. or 113,000,000?., and Ireland ’was ‘then 

face to face with bankruptcy. It was in order to 
escape the scandal of bankruptcy that the two Trea- 
suries were amalgamated. On what terms were thev 
amalgamated ? They were amalgamated on the condi- 
tion of indiscriminate taxation and indiscriminate ex- 
penditure. Ireland was abolished as a fiscal unit, and 
became incorporated in England. That is tire constitu- 
tional and statutory situation at the present time so 
that all these Treasury White Papers are totally uncon- 
stitutional and totally wrong. 

4037. I have seen that argument advanced before- 
but that is attributing to the Treasury White Papers 
character that it has never claimed for itself. After 
all, what is the Treasury White Paper ? It is surely 
this : With the union of the Exchequers every item be- 
came Imperial, and has been Imperial up to this moment- 
when these White Papers began the Government of the 
day wished, if they could, to see how much of their expen- 
diture might be put down to England, how much to 
Scotland, and how much to Ireland, and how much was 
joint amongst the three ; and this is an attempt to do 
that. Let us take, as an example, the Post Office. It is 
perfectly possible to tell how much the Post Office costs 
in England, how much it costs in Scotland, and how 
much it costs in Ireland, and it is very interesting in- 
formation? — May I say there is a very great principle 
involved, which will be seen to be of very great and 
essential importance when we come, if you will allow 
me later on, to consider what will be the character of 
the financial situation that you will create in Ireland in 
case of a Home Rule Bill passing, because the distinc- 
tion in the financial system which you will then create 
in Ireland must proceed on one of two bases, either that 
Ireland is a distinct financial unit or that she is not. 

4038. Let us keep, for the moment, to the Treasury 
White Paper P — No, excuse me, because I do not think 
my argument will be presented to you in full force 
otherwise. I wish at this moment to protest against 
any authority whatever being attached or attributed to 
that White Paper. Its production year after year has 
caused great difficulty aud great injury to Ireland, 
because it has led the British public to believe that 
Ireland’s revenue is at a certain sum, and that Ireland 
is entitled to no more than that revenue ; but my posi- 
tion is that Ireland is entitled not to 16,000,066?. or 
5,000,000?., but to 15,000,000?. or 20,000,000?. if the 
necessities of Ireland require it. Up to the present 
time the taxation has been indiscriminate but the ex- 
penditure has not, because the expenditure has been 
limited to something less than you have got from Ire- 
land. Now the position comes that when you have got 
in Ireland’s expenditure up to the limit of Ireland’s 
yield you have squeezed the orange dry, and now you 
want to throw to Ireland the dry rind and tell her to 
batten upon that. That is the point I wish to make. 

4039. Of course one camiot help it, but some people 
will insist upon mis-reading what purports to be as 
nearly as possible a plain statement of fact, without 
any interpretation as to what those facts mean or how 
they ought to be treated. Let us take, for instance, the 
Constabulary. As a mere matter of fact, with all that 
you have stated about the Constabulary I entirely agree, 
and I think every other member of the Committee 
would do so too; but if you ask me to say that the 
Treasury have committed a crime in putting the whole 
of the expenditure on the Irish Constabulary into the 
column headed “ Irish Service,” I cannot then agree 
yrith you. If this were a schedule to an Act which 
imposed upon L'eland cex-tain charges, that would be 
quite a different thing, but this Treasury White Paper 
does not do anything of the kind P — Of course I cannot 
accept that position for a moment. 

4040. Then you must mean that we ought never 
to have had a Treasury White Paper at all ? — I agree j 
it is perfectly wrong. But as you are to have a 
Treasury White Paper it should reproduce what is 
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the truth, it should reproduce what is the law. it 
should reproduce what is the tradition of English 
statesmanship, which was, for example, up to the year 
1891, to make the Police an Imperial charge. But 
when you. with the object of English accounting, ask 
to have a White Paper produced, and you have then at 
the will of the Treasury a whole charge transferred to 
Ireland which had previously been Imperial, then I say 
that you cannot ask me, giving evidence here before 
you, for one moment to accept that position. 

4041. But on your principle the columns of English 
sendees, of Scotch services, and of Irish services, would 
have to be deprived of the whole of the Post Office, the 
whole of the Customs and Inland Revenue, and the 
whole of the Police, I suppose ? — "What is the result of 
that? 

4042. Then you get a paper which is worth nothing 
at all? — It is misleading as it is now, but it will be tine 
then, even admitting it to be worth nothing. What is 
its effect now ? Its effect is to show the local govern- 
ment expenditure of Ireland exaggerated out of all 
reality, and consequently its contribution to Imperial 
services is atrophied and minimised. 

4043. The Committee, I think, understand this 
Paper, whatever anybody else does ? — If you ask me to 
give evidence before you, you must allow me to put 
before you my views with regard to that White Paper. 
The effect of it is to show that the local expenditure in 
Ireland is large, outside all reason, and to show that the 
Irish contribution to the Imperial side of the account is 
contracted to 1*5, while in reality it is 5 point some- 
thing. That is a most important point, because it is a 
falsification of the Irish position altogether. 

4044. As a standing-point, it is important to get at 
the amount of expenditure that is incurred in Ireland 
and for Ireland, expenditure that would never have 
existed and would not exist now if Ireland had not 
existed or if Ireland was sunk at the bottom of the sea. 
Ton may not be able to say what it means, nor must 
you use it for wrong purposes. As a starting-point, 
if this Treasury White Paper had not existed and 
if this Committee had been appointed, the very first, 
thing we should have had to do would have been to 
prepare a White Paper ? — I do not think so, with great 
respect. 

4045. It saves time to use the White Paper as a 
starting-point ? — With great respect, I do not think so 
at all. I think the White Paper causes you to assume 
an entirely unconstitutional attitude. 

4046. You are assuming a great deal? — I am not. 

4047. (The Bishop of Boss.) Your position is that it 
is indiscriminate taxation and indiscriminate expendi- 
ture, and that there seems to be no effort made to dis- 
tinguish ? — Precisely ; that is the constitutional position 
now. 

404S. Would you add that, Home Rule or no Home 
Rule, that system of finance would continue ? — You are 
referring to the hi discriminate taxation? 

4049. Yes. — If you continue your present constitu- 
tional arrangement, that must continue. If you wish 
to treat Ireland as an independent fiscal unit, it must 
not continue, it must be altered. I wish to .point out 
that the existence of this White Paper proceeds on 
the basis of Ireland being an independent fiscal unit, 
which it is not; and consequently this White Paper 
ought never to have been produced, and ought never to 
have been placed before the public. My position is 
that it has created a great confusion in the public mind 
regarding the financial situation in Ireland at the 
present time. I want to make that perfectly clear. 

4050. Whatever the intention in the issue of the 
Treasury White Paper, its result has been misleading ? 
— Rot only misleading but calculated to prejudice the 
public mind in regard to the financial position of Ireland. 

4051. (Chairman.) We shall hope to correct that. 
Now perhaps we had better leave the Treasury White 
Paper, because we have investigated it very fully, and 
I do not think you need be under any misapprehension 
that we shall be misled by it ? — With your permission 
there are one or two more things I want to say as 
regards the charges which are' shown in the White 
Paper against Ireland; I will take less than five minutes 
more over it. I have dealt with the bonus ; the next 
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charge is the Irish Development Grant of 185,000?., 
given for education but appropriated to another pur- 
pose. Under the Act of 1909 this Irish Development 
Grant has been taken for the purpose of financing land 
purchase; it has now become an Imperial asset, and 
consequently I do not think it ought to appear upon the 
Irish accounts at all. 

405*2. (Mr. Mutli Jackson.) Is that as to the whole 
of it ? — Almost all of it — 160,000 l. of it. I have just 
mentioned that, and I will not dwell upon it. Then 
there is the Agricultural Grant of 720.000/. in aid of 
local taxation. That Agricultural Grant was made in 
the year 1898 in order to relieve the Irish landlords 
from lialf the poor rate. The Irish people have not 
been relieved ; the tenants and the vast mass of rate- 
payers in Ireland have got absolutely no benefit what- 
ever from that 720,000?. It was paid for a political 
purpose by England in order to relieve the Irish land- 
lords. That payment for a political purpose by the 
British Government ought to be an Imperial charge, 
and ought not to be charged against Ireland. 

4053. (Chairman.) Was it not paid as the equivalent 
of what they were doing in England? — No. In the 
English case half the rates were given in reducing 
taxation; evei-ybody benefits from that. But here, the 
only persons who benefited were the Irish landlords ; 
the people did not benefit. 

4054. (Mr. Euth Jackson.) Did they not benefit 
indirectly, do you think, by the reduction of rent? — 

I do not think the rent was reduced in the very least. 

4055. (The Bishop of Boss.) On the contrary, before 
that grant was given, the Land Commissioners in fixing 
fair rents were bound to take account of the amount of 
rates, were they not? — Yes. 

4056. And they reduced the rent in consequence of 
the rates being paid? — Yes. 

4057. Also when the question came up of land pur- 
chase, the rates wei-e again taken into account, but after 
the half rates were remitted, then the rent remained 
higher by the amount of the half rates ? — Quite right. 

4058. And when it came to a question of land pur- 
chase. the purchase took place on the rent plus the half 
rates ? — Quite so. My last word here is this : I wish to 
state what I think on my principles the deductions from 
the Irish revenue ought to be, or rather the transfers 
from the Irish revenue to the Imperial side of the 
account. The ordnance survey is a survey for the 
whole of the United Kingdom; that should be an 
Imperial charge. Then S9,000Z., the rates on Govern- 
ment property, should be an Imperial charge, and the 
Treasury and Home Office expenses in Ireland should 
be transferred also to the Imperial side of the account. 
The Woods and Forests expenditure in Ireland is 
charged against Ireland, but it should be Imperial. 
Then the costs of the Lord Lieutenant and his estab- 
lishment, he being the representative of the King, 
should certainly be an Imperial charge, just as all the 
Civil List and the expenses of the Crown here in 
England are an Imperial charge, and are not charged 
locally against England. In regard to the Police, I 
say hah of the amount should be transferred to the 
Imperial side of the account; and of the Ireland 
Development Grant 160.000Z. should go. All the expen- 
diture on Customs and Excise and Inland Revenue 
should be Imperial, and the Post Office expenditure 
should be Imperial. I think also that the Agricultural 
Grant should be Imperial, and that the bonus should be 
Imperial. That comes, as I make it, to 3,568,000?., 
which should be deducted as Imperial charges, and 
should not be charged to Ireland as being local. 

4059. (Chairman.) Of course it is a matter of 
opinion, but my own opinion is that a return such as 
you propose would be more misleading, and less useful 
than the one we have here, because the one here gives 
us all the facts, and you can apply your judgment to 
them ? — I do not ask for any return at all. 

4060. Your return would conceal a lot of the facts ? 
— I do not ask for any return. I merely say that the 
expenditure in Ireland which I have mentioned is really 
debitable to the Imperial side of the account, and that 
it should not be treated as local expenditure. Mind 
you, I do not mean to say that thereby you would show 
a very great amount of revenue available for Ireland ; 
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nothing of the Bort. The Irish revenue which would 
then he apparent would be part and parcel of the 
Imperial revenue, the revenue of the United Kingdom, 
and Ireland would get that portion of the revenue 
which 6he is entitled to, and which her circumstances 
require. What I deprecate is, under the present law 
and under the present constitution, any distinction 
between the revenue of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
because they are one under the statute, and there can be 
no different revenue, and there can be no different taxa- 
tion. 

4061. Except for the purposes of controversy, no 
such thing is done; I mean, as a matter of law, it is 
not done? — Then, what is the use of a controversy 
which proceeds on an absolutely false basis P It only 
misleads people. 

4062. I should be very glad to dispense with con- 
troversy here, whether on a false basis, or not ? — It has 
caused numberless misunderstandings on this Irish 
question. 

4063. I know it has, and I am not sure it is alto- 
gether the fault of the Treasury paper — however, that 
is merely a matter of opinion P — The Treasury paper 
has, in my humble opinion, very greatly added to the 
difficulty. 

4064. Now I would like to leave the Treasury 
White Paper, and return to your address at Belfast. I 
see that you suggested there, that under a system of 
local autonomy for Ireland there are two alternative 
systems ? — Yes, I did. 

4065. One is the contract system similar to what 
was proposed in the Bill that you were responsible for 
in 1907 P — Quite so. 

4066. And the other is giving Ireland the whole of 
her collected revenue, and l,000,000z. a year besides; 
that is about what it comes to, is it not? — Yes. 

4067. Which of those two would you yourself 
favour? Of course this Committee is quite confiden- 
tial, and I do not know that the evidence will ever be 
published ? — I am quite prepared to say on the house 
tops what I say to you. I would not establish an Irish 
independent financial system. I would keep the Irish 
financial system dependent and an integral part of 
the financial system of the United Kingdom. That can 
be easily managed, as you know, by the contract sys- 
tem. I am not at all prepared to think that that will be 
acceptable to the extreme Nationalist party, but I think 
it will do greater good for Ireland than the other plan, for 
this reason, that it proceeds upon the basis that Ireland 
is an integral part of the United Kingdom, that any 
local government you establish there will be local 
government for the purpose of carrying out the 
purposes of the United Kingdom, that you make 
over to the Local Government in Ireland so much 
money as you consider necessary for the purposes 
of Ireland, and that from time to time you will have to 
revise that system, and in the revision, if the revenues 
of England increase and grow, Ireland will get an in- 
crease. If the revenues of England diminish, Ireland 
will have to suffer too. But the growth of Ireland’s 
revenue or its diminution will go on pari passu with 
the. condition of the United Kingdom. Within that 
limit I would give the fullest local government to Ire- 
land. 

4068. You yourself prefer the contract system, the 
one that you put first P— Yes. The only difficulty 
about the contract system is the periodic revision. 

4069. First, of all there is the initial settlement P — 
Of course, we assume that in the initiation of the 
scheme, there will be a fair and even a generous settle- 
ment made. 

4070. A settlement that will be agreed to by both 
sides? — Of course, everybody who gets money wants 
more. 

4071. The initial settlement would not be a simple 

matter quite, would it? — It would not be difficult, 
especially the determination of the amounts to be allow- 
ed for each head. The way it would be worked, would 
be this : here are your votes, class 1, 2, 8; you will have 
to take each head of the vote ; take for instance, public 
education 

4072. You have got your separate votes now?— Yes. 
You know the way these things are done, is that each 


head of a department, when the end of the year i s 
approaching, prepares his estimate for the next year ; he 
shows the actual figures of the current year, and the 
estimate that he makes for the next year ; he will pro. 
bably require an expansion, to meet an increase of 
salaries and so on, and so the expenditure for the coming 
year will be little more than the expenditure of the last 
year. Let us take the last year as being the laasis to 
work upon. You must project your mind forward for 
whatever be the period of the contract, let it he for 
five or for ten years ; and you must consider what in- 
crease in expenditure is desirable, what changes in 
educational policy you can foresee, what will be the cost 
of these changes, and so on ; and then yon make your 
total estimate for the department. You go on in the same 
way throughout the. whole of the departments. The totals 
are added up together, and then presented, let me say, be- 
fore the Parliamentary Committee. They will say : We 
think that the Irish Legislature, or the Irish- Assembly, 
ought to undertake to run their own show for the next ten 
years on for so much money; we will give them the 
power of utilizing any savings on one head for am increased 
expenditure on another ; we will give them the power to 
cut down any expenditure which seems to them to be 
extravagant; we will also give them, in addition to these 
departmental estimates, a lump sum — and that I am very 
strong upon — with the object not of increasing the 
departmental estimates, but of carrying out great public 
works in Ireland for the purpose of raising the condition 
of Ireland, that is, the taxable capacity of Ireland, more 
near on an equality with that of England, than what it 
is now. The taxable capiwsity of Ireland, according os 
you know to the Financial Relations Commission, was 
as 1 to 20, or 21 ; I think it is now very much less — lto 
22, or 1 to 23 perhaps. I think by a judicious expendi- 
ture by a great public department, for instance, in the 
way of arterial drainage, in the way of building har- 
bours, in the way of encouraging boat industries, fish- 
eries, and things like that, an enormous amount might 
be done in Ireland to raise the condition of the people. 
I would propose that there should bo a grant of 

20.000. 000Z. extending over twenty years, and that this 
should be expended on public works, on drainage, on 
harbours, and so on. I think there should be a system 
like that — a budget from the commencement, allowing 
a fair amount of room for expansion, fixed, you may 
say, for ten years, given that the administration is 
altogether handed over to an Irish Department with no 
control from the Treasury ; the only control would he 
that at the end of the year the various departments 
should give an account of their stewardship, should put 
their accounts before the Auditor-G eneral or the Finance 
Committee of the House of Commons — the Imperial 
House of Commons, as it would he — with their vouchers 
and so on, to show that the money has been expended in 
the manner in which it was estimated for, and on those 
objects. I would not ask for any more control over them 
than that, and I would lot them then work out then own 
salvation. 

4073. During those ten years assume, because that 
is the reason why we are appointed, that there is a local 
Parliament in Dublin ; would the Finance Minister, or 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whatever he might he 
called, have, say, 10,000,(H)OZ. for the civil administra- 
tion apart from that l,O00,000Z. you mentioned? — Yes. 

4074. So his budget would consist merely of 

10.000. 0001. on the one side and a certain number of 
Votes on the other, showing the way in which he pro- 
poses to expend it P — Quite so. 

4075. Would those Votes he subject to any sort of 
control from this side, or he incorporated in our Budget 
over here P — There would not be any control bythe Par- 
liament here. That is essential. You must trust the 
Irish Parliament to manage its own affaire economically- 
Yon will know what they are doing, and you might 
trust the Parties in the House to see that the services 
as they receive them now would be kept in equal effi- 
ciency. That would go as a matter of course. You 
are not to think that if you establish an Irish Parlia- 
ment immediately every man will look out and try to 
grab for himself. There will he nothing of the kina ; 
but if there were, yon would have to risk it in the com- 
mencement, trusting to the Irish people that they would 
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bring these gentlemen very soon to order, as it is my 
belief they would. 

4076. Going back to your Indian experience, do you 
think that the fixing of that sum of 10,000,0002., or 
whatever it is, would be an easy matter ? — It would be a 
very easy matter. I have had considerable experience 
of that. You know how things go on. The Indian 
contract was for five years, but it is now longer, as I will 
tell you immediately. 

4077. We have had evidence upon that from Sir 
Steyning Edgerley? — I understand now there is no 
period, that the contract is in permanence, and that no 
longer a fixed sum but a percentage on the growing 
revenue is allowed. You cannot do that in Ireland , 
because the only great growing revenue that you have 
there is the liquor trade. You could not base a system 
which would depend upon the promotion of the liquor 
trade; it would be impossible. Therefore the Indian 
analogy does not apply in regard to this. Your ques- 
tion was as to whether there were not constant diffi- 
culties. There were, but the difficulties mostly hinged 
on the balances that were to be allowed on which the 
local government in cases of emergency might draw. 
That was a point on which the Government of India 
was more or less disinclined to give trust and confidence 
to the local governments. It worked in this way — that 
they saw it paid them to trust their local governments, 
and now there is a full measure of trust in them. Every 
year that passed showed the great advantage of giving 
local governments a free hand. 

4078. (The Bishop of Boss.) Would there not be a 
very considerable difference between the character of 
the contracting parties in India and the character of 
the contracting parties here at home ? — In India there 
really was no freedom of contract, because it was the 
imposition of terms by the chief Government upon a 
subordinate government. 

4079. That subordinate government was made up 
largely of officials ? — Yes. 

4080. Even if there was friction between the Gov- 
ernment of India on the one side, which was composed 
of officials, and the provincial government on the other 
side, which was also composed of officials, the provincial 
government is completely subordinate to the other? — 
Yes. 

4081. But where you come to make a contract be- 

tween the Imperial Parliament represented by 670 
members from the three countries, and the Irish Par- 
liament P — It would not be represented by 670 

member's. We must presuppose that the Irish members 
in the English Parliament would be reduced to very 
small numbers. 

4082. Supposing we reduce them to twenty, we 
should still have over 600 members. When you want 
to make a bargain between 600 members of the Im- 
perial Parliament and say 100 members of the Irish 
Parliament, with the newspapers in Great Britain dis- 
cussing the subject and the newspapers in Ireland dis- 
cussing the subject, are you not likely to have a good 
deal of friction? — The way it would work would be 
this: The first start of the contract would appear in 
the Act creating the Irish Legislative Assembly, or 
whatever it may be called ; it would be part and parcel 
of that Act. Then at the end of the period, whatever 
it may be, when you come to a reconsideration of it, 
the reconsideration would be between the Treasury in 
Westminster and the Treasury in Dublin; and they 
would fight out their battle. 

4088. But all the newspapex-s would be behind 
them ? — No. 

4084. And the two nations would be behind them P 
— The newspapers and the people would not come in at 
that time. It would be a confidential intei'change of 
views, and if they want to get the business done it 
ought to be an interchange of views between the two 
Treasuries. They would come to an agreement on cer- 
tain points, and there would be cei-tain points of differ- 
ence , if those points of difference could not be recon- 
ciled they would have to be laid before the Imperial 
Parliament, and the Imperial Parliament would have 
to decide. 

40S5. Do you think the trouble over the Treasury 
White Paper would be anything as compared to the 


new trouble? — The White Paper would disappear of 
course under the new system. 

4086. Take the trouble we have over the Treasury 
White Paper; would it not be as the merest bagatelle 
as compared with the international battle we then 
should have? — I do not think so. After all, the inter- 
national battle would be limited to about six months at 
the outside, perhaps three months. 

4087. (Chairman.) Let us assume that this system 
which you have described had been in operation when the 
Parliament of Great Britain decided to have old age 
pensions ; the Act would not apply to Ireland then, would 
it ? — That would be an act of the Imperial Parliament, 
and the Impeiial Parliament would have to provide 
Ii-eland with the funds over and above the contract. 

4088. Therefore every new head of expenditure 
which was the result of legislation in Great Britain 
would affect the contract ? — If extended to Ireland. 

4089. And even if it did not, it would affect the 
feelings of the Ix-ish people very much, would it not ? — 
I do not know ; that depends upon the subject. 

4090. Let us suppose, for instance, that the British 
Parliament had passed old age pensions for England 
and Scotland, and then said, we will leave it to Ireland 
to say whether they will have old age pensions or not ; 
then Ireland would think she was paying for old age 
pensions in England and Scotland and getting nothing 
for it, would she not ? — In that case Ireland would have 
a claim to be treated as an independent fiscal unit. If 
the Impeiial Parliament treated Ireland in that differ- 
ential way, Ii-eland could say, Very good ; cut us off, 
put us in the same position that we were in in 1816, and 
allow us to make our own taxation and our own Customs 
and so on. 

4091. ( Sir William Plender.) Is not one of the 
troubles which Irishmen complain of, that the legisla- 
tion which is passed in Westminster is not all suitable 
for Ireland, though it may be very good for England 
and Scotland? — Undoubtedly. 

4092. Your method, as I understand it, would not 
remove that difficulty? — Not in regard to financial 
legislation affecting the United Kingdom as a whole; 
but in regard to other laws than those the Legislative 
Assembly in Dublin would be a complete cure. 

4093. Take for instance the case mentioned by the 
Chairman of the Old Age Pensions Act, and also the 
case of the Insurance Bill which is now before Parlia- 
ment ; under your scheme those would operate in Ireland 
as well as in this country, but them operation might be 
quite unsuitable to Ii'eland ? — If the common Parliament 
of the United Kingdom considers that it is desirable to 
pass a law which shall affect the three Kingdoms equally, 
why should they not px-ovide Ireland with the funds ? 
Remember that they receive Ixish taxation ; the taxation 
of Ireland goes on ; there is no interruption of that. 

4094. (Chairman.) Speaking from yom- knowledge 
of Ix-eland, do you consider that your scheme woxxld meet 
what one may call the L'ish demand ? If it does not do that, 
it is not much use doing it, is it ? — The Irish demand has 
never yet been formulated. We have been told vax-ious 
things , but we have never yet seen them f oimulated. As I 
understand the position of the Irish Parliamentary 
Party, they take up the position not of construction but 
of criticism. They wish to see a scheme px-oduced before 
them, and then they will say whether they like it or not. 
I am doing what I can to make a suggestion as best I 
can for a constructive scheme. 

4095. We have had two specimens, the Bill of 1886 
and the Bill of 1893 ? — Those two are entirely different 
from the way that I am looking at the question ; the 
financial scheme is wholly different. 

4096. Have you considered those two specimens 
carefully? — Yes ; and I am just co mi ng to that point 
now. They really treat Ireland as an independent fiscal 
unit. 

4097. Not altogether ?— Am I not right in thinking 
that the power of levying Customs dues was given in the 
Bill of 1886 ? 

4098. Neither of them gave any power of taxation, 
except what you may call residuary powers of taxation. 
The taxes imposed by the Imperial Parliament of Great 
Britain were to apply equally to Ireland, and the body 
of taxation in Ireland was to be imposed by the Imperial 
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Parliament ; but then they had supplementary powers ? 

If you do not accept the principle of a contract, and 

the fiscal relations between the two countries remain as 
they are under the Act of 1816, and there is indis- 
criminate taxation and indiscriminate expenditure, then 
the only other method that I can conceive is the repeal 
of the provisions of the Act of 1816, which introduced 
indiscriminate taxation and indiscriminate expenditure, 
and a reversion to the system which prevailed before, by 
which Ireland could impose its own taxation and meet 
its own expenditure, malting a contribution to the 
Imperial funds. 

4099. ( Sir William Plender.) Am I to understand 
from that observation that there is something in the 
existing law which prevents Ireland being a separate 
fiscal unit P — Certainly. That was the effect of the 
legislation of 1816, amalgamating the two Treasuries. 

4100. Am I to draw the conclusion that as the law 
stands at present the creation of a separate fiscal unit is 
impossible P — Quite so. They would have to repeal tiie 
law. 

4101. (The Bishop of Boss.) But that repeal would 
not interfere with the Act of Union P — Not at all ; the 
Act of Union was passed sixteen years before. 

4102. The Act of Union would stand? — Certainly. 

4103. But the Act of 1817 would be interfered 
with? — It is merely the Act amalgamating the Trea- 
suries and making one debt that would be touched. 

4104. Ton cannot set up two distinct Exchequers, 
one in Ireland and one in England, without interfering 
with the Act of 1817 P — No. If you proceeded upon 
this alternative scheme you would still maintain a 
common debt. You would not revert to the situation 
when Ireland had its own debt and met the services of 
the debt. You would leave the debt as a common debt, 
but you would so far reverse the legislation of 1816 as 
to enable Ireland to impose its own taxation, and that 
would involve the fixation of the contribution which 
Ireland would have to pay to the United Kingdom for 
Imperial purposes — the payment of the debt, the Army 
and Navy, and so forth. 

4105. (Mr. Adams.) Would you have a separate Cus- 
toms system in the sense not simply of a recording 
system, but of a system which had power to levy dif- 
ferential duties ? — You would. You had that. 

4106. Did that exist between 1800 and 1816? — 
I reserve my final answer, but I think it did. 

4107. (The Bishop of Boss.) You had two distinct 
Chancellors of the Exchequer ? — Yes. 

4108. You had an Irish Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, though he sat in Westminster P— Yes. 

4109. You had an Irish Treasury? — Yes. 

4110. You had an English Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer ? — Yes. 


4111. The Irish Chancellor brought in an Irisl 
Budget ? — Certainly. 

4112. Which Irish Budget had quite different rate! 
of duties from the English Budget?— Yes. 

. And - each rates of duties went up and dowi 

independently altogether? — Yes. 

4114. So you had quite separate sets of duties, anc 
therefore you had two distinct Custom Houses in ordei 
to collect those separate duties? — Yes. 

4 3 , 15 ;. ( 8i * WiLliam Plender.) Assuming your view 
constitutionally is right about that question of a sepa- 
rate fiscal entity, if in the proposed Home Rule Bit 
the Act you referred to were repealed, and the road 
made clear for a separate fiscal entity, (would you prefei 
that system to a contract ?-No. I say no because I dc 
not like to take any- step which would lead to commer- 
cial conflict between Ireland and Engird 

4118. As regards tie imposition of iluties on im- 
ported goods, do you mean ? — Yes. 

4117. That is not an insuperable difficulty, as a 
clause m,ght be inserted in the Act which would pro. 

'f ‘S 4 V" 1108 "? a,lties ' mle8s reference lets 
made to the Imperial Parliament P— If you were to 
have such a clause as that, what advantage would there 

ft. whik “ ° U? ^ <“> not give 

the whole of the Customs dutieB as collected bv the 

SSt S tol T e ? ta s°" !1 ' *° ““ *** TreaamyP 
f“ S L ' e it na “ “Nol financial St, 

you could have another system of financial relations 


which would consist of this — that you should make 
over to Ireland all the revenue as now collected. 

4118. That is only another method of carrying out 
your idea of a contract system? — It would menu more 
It would he different from the contract system, because 
there you go in detail into the requirements of each 
department, and in going in detail into the require- 
ments of each department and revising them, in the 
course of time you enable yourself at the time of the 
revision to take advantage of any improvement that has 
occurred in the financial situation in Enghmd; while 
if you take power merely to collect all the Irish revenue 
and pay it ovor to Ireland, and if you say, Spend this 
revenue as you please, provided you make au adequate 
contribution to Imperial purposes to he fixed upon or 
settled in an amicable way, you out Ireland off alto- 
gether, because there would bo no contract then 
and there would bo no chance of improvement in the 
Irish situation Ixjyond what it would got from the Irish 
revenue. I want Ireland to partake in the increase of 
revenue of the United Kingdom. I do not think that 
the increase in Irish revenue will be anything like so 
great as the increase in the revenue of the United 
Kingdom. 

4119. Is there any true relation between the 
revenues of Great Britain, that is of England and Scot- 
land, and the needs of Ireland ? — That is the situation 
at the present time. 

4120. I ask you, is there any real connection be- 
tween the revenue collected by England and Scotland 
and the needs of the people of Ireland ? — Tliat is a very 
difficult question to answer, and, if you will excuse me, 
I do not see quite the hearing of it. The needs of the 
situation in Ireland are not influenced by any increase 
or decrease of the revenue in England and Scotland. 

4121 . That is precisely tho difficulty. I have been 
trying to reconcile your observation that tho two should 
have some relation between each other? — You have 
established by law tho situation in which tho needs of 
Ireland have to he gratified or met from tlio revenue of 
Great Britain, whether there be an increase or whether 
there be not an increiiso in that revenue. That is the 
situation at the present timo, and that results from the 
fact that the taxation and expenditure are to be 
indiscriminate; in other words, that the expenditure is 
not to be determined by the amount of revenue col- 
lected in any part of the Empire, but is to lie deter- 
mined in regard to Ireland’s necessities. Therefore, when 
you ask ine whether there iH any relation between the 
necessities of Ireland and the revenue of Great Britain, I 
say I cannot answer the question. I do not see that 
there is any connection, but the revenues of Great 
Britain may increase, and if they increase they will be 
able to meet more generously the necessities of Ireland. 

4122. I quite agree with you in that, but I do not 

see any relationship between the two propositions P— 
The situation is that Irish necessities are to he met 
from the revenue of the United Kingdom, and therefore 
what you have to do is to determine what are the ne- 
cessities of Iroliuid. Yon may satisfy the whole of 
these necessities, or you may satisfy them in part; 
whether you satisfy them altogether or whether you 
satisfy them in part depends on the amount of revenue 
available in the United Kingdom 

4123. (Chairman.) Are you not omitting something 
else? That is the present position, but the whole 
object of this Inquiry is to contemplate a new position 
in which Ireland would be separated P — Quite so. We 
were going on that when Sir William Plender asked his 
question, and I am afraid I have not satisfied him yet 

4124. (Sir William Plender.) I quite understand 
your point of view P — Then I will return again to what 
you mentioned, Sir Henry. It is possible, without 
interfering with the legislation of 1816, that is, without 
touching the amalgamation of the two Treasuries, to 
say : We will make this arrangement with you; we will 
pay into the Irish Treasury tho whole of the Irish 
revenue as collected, let me say, provided that you make 
a suitable contribution to England, that suitable contri- 
bution to be settled by mutual negotiation, and, if there 
be an ultimate difficulty, by the Imperial Parliament 
If we do that you must not look to the revenue of 
Great Britain for any assistance at any future time; 
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you unist look, if you wish to have more revenue, to an 
improvement in the Irish revenue. You might impose 
a rale that there shall he no Customs line. You might 
say : Take over the Customs as they are now and work 
them if you like ; or, We will work them and makeover 
the money ; but if you take them over you will have to 
bear the cost. I can conceive such an arrangement to 
be possible, only it would have, from my point of view, 
the disadvantage of precluding Ireland from shaxing in 
the improvement of British revenue. As I consider 
there is very much more chance of the revenue of Scot- 
land and England improving than there is of the 
revenue of Ireland, consequently Ireland would be 
worse off ; and I say I do not think Ireland should be 
worse off, because, since the time when the two Trea- 
suries have been amalgamated you have taken an enor- 
mous amount of money out of Ireland which you have 
not spent in it — the tribute which you have taken from 
Ireland is enormous. 

4125. (Chairman.) Why do you consider that a 
tribute ? — It is a common word. Shall I say a contri- 
bution? What is the difference between a contribution 
and a tribute ? 

4126. Are you not really going now contrary to 
your own principles of a unified Exchequer and a uni- 
fied expenditure ? You are now trying to do exactly 
what you object to the Treasury doing? — Hot in the 
least. 

4127. You are saying now that the revenue raised 
in Ireland must have reference to what — to the expendi- 
ture in Ireland ; but that is exactly what you have 
objected to? — Under the existing system where it is 
mdiscriminate expenditure, I said that in the past the 
expenditure in Ireland was not sufficient. 

4128. I do not see how you can talk about a tribute? 
— We are not disputing about mere words. My mean- 
ing, I hope, is perfectly clear. 

4129. I do not think it is quite. It seems to be in- 
consistent with what you said about the Treasury 
White Paper. You objected to the Treasury "White 
Paper on the ground that the Act of Union said nothing 
about local expenditure, and that everything ought to 
be Imperial expenditure ; that there should be indiscri- 
minate expenditure and indiscriminate taxation? — 
Quite so. 

4130. But now yon say that England has taken a 
tribute of a very large amount on this ground, that a 
greater amount of revenue has been raised than has 
been expended in Ireland ? — No ; you have attributed 
an importance to what I have said which I did not mean 
it to have. What I said was this : That you might create 
a financial system in the way that I have mentioned and 
Ireland would not, in my opinion, benefit, because she 
would have to rely upon her own income which would 
show less expansion than that of England and Scot- 
land. I said I objected to that, that Ireland should be 
allowed to rely upon herself alone in the circumstances. 
One of my reasons was that you have taken so much 
from Ireland in the past. I call that a tribute, you call 
it a contribution ; whatever it may be, that is the fact. 

4131. We have taken it from Ireland for what — for 
common purposes ? — It was not for common purposes ; 
that is my point. If it were for common purposes you 
would have expended much more of it in Ireland, and 
you would not have had all the disturbances there have 
been in Ireland. However, that is outside the business. 
My position is that I prefer a contract which will en- 
able Ireland to participate in the growing prosperity of 
Great Britain; but if the majority of the Irish people 
prefer the other — if, that is, they prefer to have their 
own revenue and to arrange with England for the con- 
tribution which they would pay to the purposes of the 
United Kingdom — I would never raise a word. 

4132. I suppose you would hold strongly that what- 
ever arrangement was made between England and 
Ireland, if not immediately, at any rate within a rea- 
sonable tune, if her finances were properly arranged, 
Ireland ought to contribute to the common expenditure 
of the Empire, the Army, the Navy, and so forth? — I 
think she can at the present time, and I think it is 
quite right that she should. I think if her accounts 
were properly dealt with she is quite in a position to 


do it now. As I say, I think that 3,000,0001. odd 
should have been transferred from the charge upon 
Irish revenues to the Imperial side ; if that were done 
Ireland would be in a position to contribute to the 
Impei-ial funds. 

4133. Under your system of grants in aid amount- 
ing, you said, to 20,000,0001. ? — 20,000,0001.; 

1.000. 0001. a year. 

4134. With, let us suppose, 10,000,0001. a year for 
the Civil administration ? — Yes. 

4135. Do you think that the Irish Government with 
a free hand over the expenditure could make consider- 
able economies in their Civil administration at the 
present time ? — I think they could make some econo- 
mies. 

4136. Of course that would have to be gradual? — 
Yes. 

4137. But supposing the Departments .were com- 
pletely separated, do you suppose, for instance, that 
the Local Government Board in Ireland could make 
considerable savings ? — What do you mean by “ sepa- 
rated ? ” 

4138. I mean that the Irish Government would be 
wholly responsible for the expenditure of certain De- 
partments for which it would have certain monies, and 
it would have the benefit of any savings that it could 
make; do you think that it could make considerable 
savings ? — I do. Do you ask me to consider that ques- 
tion on the Estimates as they are now, or after they 
had been reduced and money transferred to the Im- 
perial head, as I have suggested ought to be done ? 

4139. No, I take it as the estimates are now ? — Now 
you have a cost to the Irish Government of, say, 

10.000. 0001. or a little over; if these transfers were 
made, the expenditure of the Irish Government would 
be something under 7,000,0001. 

4140. Now take it on your own basis of transferring 
those 6,000,0001. or 7,000,0001. ? — I t hink that the 
principal head of saving would be the judicial establish- 
ment, which certainly admits of considerable savings. 

4141. A great deal has been done there, has it not? 
— No, a good deal has not been done. 

4142. I thought a good deal had already been done ? 

— I am not aware that anything has been done. What 
I am aware of at present is that you have County Court 
Judges who work for two months in the year and 
spend the remaining ten months over here in London 
or elsewhere. I should group together counties and 
appoint a Judge to three or four counties and give him 
a fail 1 amount of work, giving him also his two months 
in the year or three months’ leave, or whatever may be 
the proper time. I should say you could make a very 
large reduction in the High Court Bench and esta- 
blishments. All these things, with other possible sav- 
ings, would, I think, be covered ultimately by 500,0001. 
May I say this in reference to three heads of Irish ex- 
penditure at the present time ? There are the old age 
pensions, for instance; the old age pensions are now 
being calculated upon the 1841 census ; in a few years, 
certainly within ten years, these old people will die out, 
and in process of time your old age pensions will come 
to be upon the basis of the later census, or gradually 
it will come to that, and the charge for old age pensions 
ought to decrease by one half 

4143. But not for a long time? — Not for a long 
time. 

4144. For the next five years they will grow? — 
For the next ten years the savings may not be great 
on pensions. Then I say you will have a consider- 
able amount of saving. I think in any arrangement 
made with England you ought to have a transient 
arrangement in regard to old age pensions, and in 
regard to the Land Commission, which now costs the 
best pox-tion of 500,0001., but which will disappear 
practically when the land is sold. Then, in regard to 
the Congested Districts Board, which is also a tem- 
porary Co mmis sion and which should not go on for 
very long, I should not be in the least surprised, if an 
Irish assembly were created, that that hastened the 
operations of the Board very considerably. His Lord- 
ship the Bishop may not agree with me upon this 
point, but I do not agree with the method of the 
administration of the Congested Districts Board. 
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4145. (The Bishop of Ross.) I have never expressed 
an opinion on the subject at all ; I was asked to give 
evidence lief ore the Commission, and I declined, because 

1 did not want to take sides ? — Your Lordship was wise. 
These three heads will ultimately lead to a considerable 
reduction, and there is no doubt that in one way or the 
other you will be able to effect reductions. In my 
opinion it is most desirable that you should, because I 
think Ireland ought not to be living at the same rate 
that a rich country like England is ; she has not got 
the money. 

4146. Would not your contractual system rather 
encourage living at the same rate ? — It would, of course, 
have that tendency to some extent. 

4147. (Chairman.) You leave out of the contract 
certain Departments, which you call Imperial, for 
instance, the Post Office, the Customs, the Inland 
Revenue ; those Departments in Ireland are all organ- 
ised on the scale of similar Departments in Great 
Britain, are they not P — Quite so. 

4148. On those, I should have thought it might be 
possible, if they were separately organised, to make a 
rather substantial saving? — 1 should think an Irish 
Parliament, say twenty-five year's hence, would be able 
to do that, but I should think an Irish Parliament in 
the commencement will require to go very carefully, 
and not create more enemies than it can avoid. 

4149. No doubt; but still looking some little way 
into the future? — Then we must remember that the 
cost of living is rising, and the value of money, and so 
on, is changing. 

4150. As regards land purchase, whatever form the 
Home Rule Bill takes, land purchase must go on, of 
course? — Yes. 

4151. And the raising of the funds for the purposes 
of land purchase must continue very much as now ? — 
Certainly, I would never give over to the Irish Parlia- 
ment the management of the land whioh is still unsold. 
That should remain as it is now in the hands of the 
Land Commission, who should work under the 
Treasury. 

4152. What would yon be afraid of, if it were 
handed over to the Irish Parliament? — I think, in the 
fii-st place it would greatly embarrass the Irish Govern- 
ment if they had quarrels with the remaining Irish 
landlords on their hands. It always was thought that 
the question of the land was a very difficult thing for 
an Irish body to deal with, and I think I am right in 
saying that a land purchase scheme was in Mr. 
Gladstone’s first Bill, am I not ? 

4153. Yes ; Mi'. Gladstone introduced it first on that 
very ground ? — He was quite wise, and the event has 
shown it. I should very strongly deprecate any change 
in land purchase until the whole thing is carried 
through. I think it is to the interests of the Empire, 
most certainly to the interests of Ireland, that land 
purchase should be stimulated, if it can be managed. 

4154. I see that Professor Kettle, in his little 
brochure on Home Rule Finance, suggests that if 
Ireland was given what he would like to see her have, 
complete fiscal independence, that the loans for Ii-ish 
land purchase could be raised in Dublin by the Irish 
Government? — They would not get 601. for every 1001. 
of stock. Who would lend 100 millions on the credit 
of Ireland. 

4155. I suppose there are not all those millions to 
be lent in Ireland ? — Of course there are not. That is 
the worst of it — that all the money that is paid away 
in Ireland comes to England and is invested either in 
England or abroad. That makes Ireland poor. 

4156. You say in your pamphlet something about 
the deposits in the Bank?— There is a great deal made 
of that, but it is a very small matter. I know for a 
fact that tenant farmers, who have had small deposits 
in the banks for years on which they were receiving 

2 per cent, interest or so, having bought then- holdings, 
imm ediately took out their money and put it into 
their holdings — they bought farm equipage, and so on 
and put it into their holdings — it was the best thing 
they could do. But they would not have done it until 
they got possession of the land, as they never knew 
what would happen. These are only instances, but 
still they are an indication, and I- have no doubt if 


there was a settlement of this Irish land question, you 
would find that the deposits in the savings banks would 
disappear very rapidly. 

4157. Then you do not think an Irish depositor in 
the savings bank would like to invest in iin Irish laud 
stock raised by the Government of Ireland in Dublin? 
— I am sure he would not now, but in the couise of 
time he might. 

4158. It would be a very good security, would it 
not? — It might be a very good security in the course of 
time, but you must have popular confidence in your 
Government. 

4159. I am assuming that it is a Homo Rule Govern- 
ment; would not the Irish tenant have confidence in 
Home Rule ? — I have every confidence that he will, but 
confidence is a plant of very slow growth, and you must 
wait for ten or fifteen years or so before it develops. 
When you have an Irish Home Rule Parliament, I do 
not for one moment expect that there will he in the 
beginning any very great change, but I think the 
change will he gradual and most beneficial, and most 
wholesome. If the English Government does not 
retain in tire commencement, sa.y for the first ten 
years, control over the police and maintain order, a 
new body created in Ireland of Irish politicians, who 
have had absolutely no experience of administration, 
will be at sea if they have to keep onler as well as to 
create these various departments. It is not fair to 
them that these things should be handed over to them 
at once, and that they should bo told, We cut you off, 
and you must do your best for yourselves. I think it 
is the bounden duty of England to maintain order, to 
maintain the police for ten years or so, until the Irish 
Government get into the swing of things and are able 
to take them over gradually. 

4160. I think, perhaps, I could not agree with that. 
I always hold that it is rather a false analogy that a 
young Government is like a young child ; after all, a 
young Government consists of full-grown men with all 
the knowledge of life of full-grown men though they 
may not have had experience in governing ? — I speak 
in the presence of the Bishop of Ross, who knows 
Ireland better than I do, and although Irishmen 
are cleverer as a race than any others I know, as a 
rule the form of Irish government has not been such 
as to accustom them to political life and political 
management, that is to say, to the actual manage- 
ment of public departments, and so on. I think it 
would be unfair to call upon them at once to maintain 
order; I do not think the remaining Irish landlords 
would at all like it, and I think it is a very desirable 
thing that they should be conciliated as far as possible. 

4161. I think wo may bike it that the net result of 
your evidence is that your opinion is in favour of what 
we may call for short the contract system ? — Yes. 

4162. You would apply that to the whole of Ireland, 
would you not ? You would not attempt to make any 
distinction between one part of Ireland and another P— 
There is no greater fallacy than the idea that Uls ter is solid 
against Home Rule. Ulster consists of about 1,500,000 
people, about one-half of whom are Nationalists, and the 
Party who are dead against or strong against Home 
Rule are only in the immediate North-Eastern comer— 
in Antrim and Down and about there. 

4163. You would not propose to treat that North- 
Eastern corner any differently? — I would certainly 
deprecate that most strongly. In that part of Ulster 
you have got a class of men who are remarkable men 
of business, men who in a Homo Rule Parliament 
would be of invaluable use. You read in the news- 
papers and so on that they will die in the last trench. 
I have seen a good deal of them ; I have had a good deal 
to do with them in connection with education, and I 
have found them most reasonable. I found them so 
when we had a scheme for extending the University of 
Dublin, or rather for bringing colleges within the 
University of Dublin, not creating different universities, 
a scheme in which I was greatly interested, because I 
was anxious that the young men of Ireland, Catholic, 
Protestant, and Presbyterian, should be brought to- 
gether in the same college and same playfield and so on, 
at that time of their lives when they were most impr®' 
sionable, so that they should form friendsliips, just as •* 
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myself have done. I am a Roman Catholic, hut I was 
at college with men of all classes, and I never heard 
regarding my religion a disrespectful word ; and 
that same feeling has followed me through life. I 
was most anxious that that should he carried out ; how- 
ever. it has gone differently. What is the result ? In 
the Belfast College, into which no Catholic was previous- 
ly admitted, there are over a hundred now. 

4164. They are running to it then? — They are run- 
ning to it, and they are excellently received, I have 
great hopes now — I had not before — that from Ulster 
will come great assistance in any scheme of Home Rule. 
Throughout Ulster there are men, Catholic, Protestant, 
and so on, most anxious to have this question settled. 
Of course you will not have it from the Orange Lodges. 
The reason is because they are not allowed to have their 
own way. 

4165. Should you say in regard to this question of 
Home Rule that really a very great change is coming 
over the opinion of Ireland, especially over opinion 
in the North of Ireland ? — My own intimate knowledge 
of Ireland is only from 1902. When I was out in India 
I had no personal knowledge of Ireland, but I can tell 
you that when I was making these negotiations and 
carrying them on I was excellently well received in 
Ulster and there was no spirit of hostility. What they 
did fear was that there would not be the business 
capacity, the business power, the responsibility, amongst 
the Roman Catholics in the West of Ireland, which 
would enable a legislative assembly to act in a business- 
like manner. They had, I thought, much more fear of 
that than they had of the religious persecution which 
does not exist. 

4166. I have noticed somewhere that you have sug- 
gested that under your second scheme of collected revenue 
the land annuities should be taken as revenue by the 
Government ? — That was in this way : The statement was 
made that Ireland would repudiate its obligations under 
the Land Act. That statement Ido not for a moment agree 
with, because, as you know, every year that goes by makes 
a man’s holding more valuable to him and he is less in- 
clined to run any risk in regard to it. But I say, if 
you are animated by that fear you have got in your 
own hands the way of stopping it. In any scheme of 
Irish finance that you may adopt, you must pay into 
the Irish Treasury the moneys which you now collect 
by means of your own organisation, your Customs, and 
so on ; if you are in that fear or if that fear actuates you, 
say that the interest and sinking fund in regard to the 
annuity is 4,000,0001., then pay into the Irish Treasury 
4,000,0001. less than you otherwise would and enable the 
Irish people to collect the annuity. You will have per- 
fect security then, because they will make sure to collect 
the annuity — otherwise their government would come 
to an end. 

4167. That would give practical security ? — Absolute 
security. 

4168. But it would be somewhat offensive to the 
Irish Government? — Of course, I do not say that it 
ought to be adopted, because I do not think there is 
the least necessity for it. 

4169. You do not? — Not the slightest. But what I 
do say is that if you are so obsessed by this fear, which 
I consider is a foolish fear, still you have got it in your 
own hands to safeguard yourself ; but I do not recom- 
mend that it should be done. 

4170. Take the City, where the land stock is to be 
raised, and where it is very important that it should be 
well received ; do you think that they might be re- 
assured if something of that kind were done? — It is 
very difficult to know what the Stock Exchange thinks 
or what would influence it. For instance, who could 
say some few months ago, when the last Irish Land 
Act was passed, and stock was substituted for cash, 
that in two years’ time Irish Land Stock, based directly 
on the Consolidated Fund, would sell in the market for 
four points less than local loans? Who can explain 
why that happens in the London Stock Exchange? 
Returning to your question, I think that if it had any 
effect, it would have a prejudicial effect upon Irish Land 
Stock if such a thing were carried through, because it 
would show on the part of the English Government a 
certain appi-ehension and a certain suspicion regarding 


the Irish tenant which it does not entertain — at least. I 
hope it does not entertain — and which it would be very 
foolish to entertain, the result being that Irish loans, if 
you raised them, would sell for even less than they do. 

4171. ( Mr . Huth Jackson.) Do you not think that 
the fact that the British Government guarantees these 
loans is in itself sufficient to make them attractive? 
Do you think that that guarantee requires something 
else ? — I cannot conceive anything else that you can do. 
The loan is not alone an Irish loan, it is a loan of the 
English Government. What greater guarantee can 
you have? 

4172. I quite agree, but you seem to suggest that 
the Stock Exchange, or the investing public we will 
call it, might be prejudiced against the stock if there 
were any fears that the revenue from the land would 
not be properly collected ? — I wanted to convey the idea 
that if the Government did adopt such a plan, namely, 
intercepting the payments that they have to make to 
the Irish Government in order to meet the demand here 
for interest and sinking fund, if such a thing happened, 
it would cast a suspicion upon the willingness to pay or 
the solvency of the Irish tenant, and I think that would 
be injurious on the Stock Exchange. The position was 
tins: Somebody said that the Irish tenant would re- 
pudiate; who will guarantee us against the Irish 
tenant repudiating ? My answer was : The Irish tenant 
will not repudiate, because every year that advances 
makes his holding more valuable, and if he repudiates 
he is in danger of losing his holding ; but, I said, even 
if there was repudiation, and on a large scale, you have 
it in your own power to save yourself by paying less to 
the Irish Treasury, and saying to it : If you want to 
make up the loss you must go and collect it from the 
tenants. But I do not think that there is any necessity 
that that should be done. 

4173. (The Bishop of Boss.) We quite follow that 
you would prefer the contractual system? — Yes, I 
would. 

4174. Supposing the contractual system was not 
accepted, there are two other systems before your 
mind ? — One other, really ; a second one was brought 
out here. 

4175. You had yourself only one other system in 
your mindP — Yes. 

4176. That was the repeal of the Act of 1816? — 
Quite so. 

4177. Giving Ireland the power of imposing her own 
taxes, and collecting her own taxes, meeting her own 
expenditure, and making the contribution then to Im- 
perial purposes ? — Quite so. 

4178. That was, in your mind, the only alternative ? 
— Quite true. 

4179. I thought you had two alternatives, but the 
other alternative was merely developed in the course of 
the examination ? — Quite so. 

4180. But we may consider that second alternative 
slightly in order to contrast the two. The second 
alternative that was developed during the examination, 
but was not brought out by yourself, was to pay over 
to Ireland all the revenue collected in Ireland, and to 
let Ireland use that revenue for the maintenance of her 
Government and the payment of her Imperial contri- 
bution? — Yes ; but I rather think it occurred to me 
during the examination. 

4181. Some of that revenue would be collected upon 
commodities consumed in England and Scotland ? — Yes. 

4182. And on the other hand, revenue would be 
collected in England and Scotland upon goods, such as 
tea and other goods of that sort, winch would be con- 
sumed in Ireland? — Yes. 

4183. If we take the case of Irish whiskey, a good 
deal of that whiskey comes over here with the duty 
already paid, but more of it comes over in bond with 
the duty not paid ? — Yes. 

4184. If Ireland were to be credited with all the 
revenue collected in Ireland, would there be any danger 
in your mind that the trade interest would be excited? 
— How could they? 

4185. And that no whiskey would be accepted hm-e 
in England unless it came over with the duty unpaid ? 
If it M.ma over with the duty unpaid it would come 
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over in bond, and securities could be given that the 
amount of duty assessable in Ireland would be repaid 
when the commodities had been disposed of. 

4186. But the whiskey is going to be consumed in 
England ; would yon hold that the duty on all whiskey 
manufactured in Ireland should be paid in Ireland ? — 
It might be, although it would be contrary to practice. 

4187. Wherever that whiskey may be consumed 
afterwards p — Quite so. 

4188. Therefore you claim for Ireland not only the 
trade benefit of manufacturing the whiskey, but also 
the revenue benefit of getting the duty on that whiskey P 
— That might be claimed in the exceptional relations of 
England and Ireland. 

4189. Would there be any danger then that English 
consumers and English traders would say, We are 
giving to Ireland the benefit of buying their whiskey, 
but we are not prepared to give them the additional 
revenue, and therefore we will not consume Irish 
whiskey, but we will consume Scotch whiskey ? — Why 
should the English consumer say that? If the duty 
was not paid in Ireland before the removal of the 
whiskey, the whiskey could be removed in bond, and 
then a guarantee given that six months or a year 
afterwards the duty would be paid to Ireland. 

4190. Refunded back to Ireland ? — Yes. The con- 
sumer would know nothing about that. 

4191. He would very soon get to know how that 
stands, and he would very soon get to know that he is 
acting in a very un-English and very unpatriotic way 
by drinking Irish whiskey instead of Scotch whiskey ? 
— I must say I do not follow why he should. 

4192. Is there not a good deal of trade jealousy ? — 
Perhaps, but I do not see why he should. 

4193. If that did happen, would you not risk your 
Irish revenue ? — I do not conceive that is possible. 

4194. Do you not think it is possible ? — No. 

4195. Or that there is any danger whatever of that 
occurring? Is there not considerable difficulty in 
Irish whiskey holding its own on the English market 
at present as against Scotch whiskey ? — That I do not 
know ; I cannot tell you. 

4196. You do not apprehend any danger that way P 
— No. 

4197 . The point I want to make is to see whether 
you think that under the other system your revenue 
would be more secure, when Ireland had the imposition 
and the collection of her own revenue, or whether there 
would be any risk in depending merely on this collected 
revenue? — I think it is very much six to one and half 
a dozen to the other. 

4198. So you do not see any risk? — No. 

4199. (Chairman.) Before we leave that, I under- 
stand you to say that you would propose that Ireland 
should be expedited not merely with the duty on whiskey 
as now collected in Ireland, but also with the duty on 
all the spirits manufactured in Ireland ?— Would not 
Ireland, if she were an independent fiscal unit, be 
capable of doing that p 

4200. She would be incapable of exporting if she 
did?— I do not know about that. The system of 
removal in bond would continue. 

• 4201. (The Bishop of Boss.) But it is not usual for 
a country to charge duty after it has gone outp — I 
know that. 

4202. They are veiy glad to get other people, to buy 
them articles, and do not expect the duty as well ?— 
I know that. 

. 420S - (.Sir William Blender.) I am not aware that 

in any country in the world a duty is imposed on 
exported articles of the nature of spirits or beer?— 
But you have no country in Europe at all similarly 
circumstanced to Ireland and England, which are 
integral parts of the same kingdom with one fixed 
system. The revenue, whether paid in Ireland or paid 
m England, the place of consumption, would still be 
Imperial revenue, the revenue of Great Britain. 

4204. (Mr. Huth Jackson.) That of course infringes 
the principle of treating the revenue only as collected ? 
— Yes. 

4205. But you do not see any difficulty in it? I 

•do not, remembering that Ireland is part of the United 


Kingdom, and the revenue merely a part of the United 
Kingdom’s revenue. 

4206. (Chairman.) That would add to the revenue 
as collected in Ireland now a sum which might run to 
more than 2,000,0001. Take the year 1910. There 
were removed under bond, and therefore no duty col. 
lected in Ireland, to England, 4,000,000 odd gallons" 
and to Scotland 1,000,000 odd gallons ; that is 5,000 000 
odd gallons, at nearly 15s. a gallon; of course, that 
was not necessarily all consumed in England and 
Scotland, and probably a great deal of it was exported? 
— You could apply the same principle to other com- 
modifies which are duty paid in England and consumed 
in Ireland. 

4207. As regards the Treasury White Paper, the 
adjustment is made in respect of things that are 
removed duty paid, and it takes no account of things 
that are removed dutyfree under bond? — I understand 
that. 

4208. It would make a very great difference to your 
account if you merely took the revenue as collected in 
Ireland, or if you took the revenue as collected, plus 
the duty upon spirits removed under bond?— The 
difference would be about 2,000,0001. under the head of 
spirits, and there would be a per contra reduction on 
other commodities which were duty paid in England 
and consumed in Ireland, according to the White 
Paper. 

4209. The White Paper does not touch my point. 
You would be satisfied with the revenue as collected aa 
shown in the White Paper, would you? — That waa the 
position I took up and still hold. 

4210. What you said in answer to the Bishop of 
Ross suggested that you were asking for a good deal 
more than that, namely, for the duty on all the spirits 
removed under bond, which would add, I should think, 
something like 2,000,000z. to the revenue ? — It would 
add some 2,000,0001.. I should say, and would represent 
the full duty on the Irish manufactured article. 

4211. That would be over and above what is shown 
in the Treasury White Paper as collected. Thatwould 
be carrying it very far; do you not think it would he 
carrying it too farP — I should like to look into this 
matter again. It could be only possible where con- 
sumption in England and Ireland is treated indis- 
criminately for fiscal purposes. 

4212. You will not find the figures in the White 
Paper, but I think you will find something about them 
in the Report of the Board of Customs and Excise? 
— What I could not follow was the Bishop’s statement 
that removal under bond, and a recoupment to Ireland 
of the revenue upon the amount so removed, would de- 
stroy the Irish trade, because I cannot conceive that 
the ordinary consumer would know anything about it. 

4213. (Mr. Adams.) I understand that your main 
objection to the Treasury White Paper is a constitu- 
tional objection P — It is, first, the constitutional objec- 
tion, and then, secondly, the objection to its prepara- 
tion. 

4214. Would you not agree that it is very valuable 
that we should have a record established between Great 
Britain and Ireland of the passage of goods which are 
so treated, if we could determine them? — If you are 
aiming at the creation of Ireland as a different fiscal 
unit, I should say Yes, it would help you to that; but 
if you are not aiming at that purpose, I do not see 
that it would be much use, and I think it would be 
misleading. 

4215. With regard to your own first contract sys- 
tem, it is not wanted ? — Not at all ; it is misleading. 

4216. But with regal'd to your second proposal P — 
With regard to my original proposal that the Bishop 
referred to it would be, but with regard to the second 
one which has been elicited in examination, it would 
not be necessary. 

4217. That is, with regard to the one as collected, 
it would not be necessary ? — No ; it would only be ne- 
cessary if you wanted to undo the amalgamation of the 
Treasmies. 

4218. Am I right in understanding that your second 
system is really the nearest approach to the system 
between 1800 and 1816? — Yea; it vkould. lie re-estab- 
lishing that system as far as possible. 
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4219. Under that system there was a record ? — Cer- 
tainly, and there would be here ; naturally, you would 
create the Custom House and yon would have an Irish 
Customs. 

4220. But you would have this difference, that you 
propose to have the thing as collected ? I want to get 
clear the difference between the 1800 to 1816 system 
and your own? — Yes, you would. 

4221. (Chairman.) You said it would not be neces- 
sary to have what Mr. Adams suggests, a separate 
record, unless you were having a separate fiscal system ; 
is that so ? — Yes. 

4222. But it would have been necessary under the 
Bill of 1893, Mr. Gladstone’s second Home Rule Bill, 
that you should have a record ? — After fifteen years it 
would be necessary if you wanted to create an Irish 
Customs. 

4223. But even then without that, under the Bill of 
1S93 Ireland was to contribute to Imperial services one 
third of her true revenue ; you would have wanted it for 
that ? — Yes. 

4224. (Mr. Adams.) If your collected revenue sys- 
tem breaks down, you must have the record there ? — If 
your collected revenue system breaks down, yes. 

4225. You referred to the federal system, though 
you did not follow it out at all further p — No, but I 
am in favour of it, and I think it is a thing that will 
have to come. I see no reason whatever why the 
federal system could not be worked out. I do not 
think there is any sort of desire on the part of Eng- 
land for it just now, that is, to have an English Par- 
liament here and also an Imperial Parliament sitting 
separately. What you want to do really is to relieve 
the Imperial Parliament at the present time from the 
bin-then of work that is on it. The thing at the present 
time ha3 got into such a mess that the work of a session 
within the session is never performed or anything like 
performed, and freedom of debate upon great critical 
questions of foreign policy and so on has either to be 
shelved or to lie curtailed for want of time, and you 
have got the Departments and the Mini sters that con- 
trol them practically becoming dictators. I do not fear 
in the least the tyranny of a Single Chamber. What I 
do fear is the tyranny of a bureaucracy manipulating a 
Single Chamber ; and that is the condition of things we 
are coming to. 

4226. In the Bill of 1907 the procedure followed 
was that of defining the subjects which should be 
handed over to the Irish Council ; may I ask if that 
was followed partly with a view to making clearer the 
financial situation ? — No. The object of that was to 
accustom the Irish people to administration, just as I 
said before. I anticipate that when a Home Rule Bill 
of the character which is now asked for is introduced 
and passed, if it be passed, you will find a great diffi- 
culty in the working, because the leaders of the Irish 
Party at the present time — I speak of them with all 
respect — ai-e not practised in or accustomed to adminis- 
tration. They will get into it no doubt, but they 
are not accustomed to it, and there will be a lot of 
difficulty, and the enemies of the system will make the 
most of those difficulties. My great object was to 
accustom Ireland to the practice and method of ad- 
ministration on English lines. It was with that reason 
that we proposed taking over certain departments, keep- 
ing in the schedule of the Act certain other depart- 
ments which were a little more intricate, and then, when 
the Irish Administration became expert, in two or three 
or four years, to increase the number of the depart- 
ments made over. It worked in with the financial 
system, because the difficulty in the financial system 
would be reduced jw-o tanto by the number of depart- 
ments that you made over. We did not, as you see in 
the Bill, give any legislative powers, simply for the 
reason that we knew the House of Lords would not 
agree to it. As a proof of the wisdom of our foresight 
then, you may infer from Lord Lansdowne’s amend- 
ment to the Parliament Bill, that his great objection 
to giving Home Rule to Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, 
is the legislative powers Home Rule involves. In 
speaking on his motion I specially noticed that infer- 
ence, and I was not contradicted. Obviously the grant 


of legislative powers is the great objection. It was the 
objection in 1907 , and we knew perfectly well that if we 
sent the Bill up to the House of Lords it would be 
thrown out if we added legislation. We did not add it 
because we wanted to get the Irish people to understand 
what administration is, to get experience and practice, 
to get their foot into the stirrup, and, having done that, 
if they showed by actual practice that they were com- 
petent and trustworthy, as I have every reason to be- 
lieve they would. I do not believe there is anything that 
would not get handed over in time. 

4227. (Mr. Huth Jackson.) Why was that Bill 
withdrawn ?— His Lordship the Bishop may possibly 
tell you that. 

4228. It wa3 on account of an Irish objection, was 
it ? — A certain portion. 

4229. (Mr. Adams.) Do you think that the system 
of indiscriminate taxation has led to a system of tax- 
ation for raising revenue which is not well suited to 
the economic conditions of Ireland ? — Certainly. The 
system of indiscriminate taxation was introduced, as I 
say, after the amalgamation of the Treasuries. They 
thought they would take advantage of it in the early 
twenties, and they imposed indiscriminate taxation, 
particularly, I remember, they imposed it upon glass 
manufacture. The result of that was to destroy the 
beautiful Waterford glass — it absolutely destroyed it in 
a few years ; then it was withdrawn, but it was too late 
to close the stable door. They then abstained from in- 
discriminate taxation for over 30 years. The same 
classes of taxation were retained until Mr. Gladstone 
in 1853 determined to equalise taxation throughout the 
United Kingdom; he introduced the income tax and 
the whiskey duty, and that meant an imposition of 
2,500,0001. immediately after the famine. If you have 
a people like the Irish who are poor compared with 
England, you cannot with fairness ask them to pay 11. 
against the 1Z. paid by the Englishman. The Irishman 
has not got the same taxable capacity. It was in order 
to do something to raise the condition of Ireland to 
taxable equality with England that I asked for this 
particular grant of 1,000,0001. a year. 

4230. Do you not think that it is important to 
secure to Ireland control over the imposition of its tax- 
ation ? — I think it is too late to introduce a differential 
taxation between England and Ireland; I think it is 
much too late. I think our endeavour should be to 
take the question on the other side — to endeavour to 
improve the condition of Ireland, and not to introduce 
differential taxation. 

4231. (Mr. Huth Jackson.) You mentioned that the 
approximate amount of expenditure which you consider 
was wrongly placed upon Ireland as local expenditure 
was 3.500.000Z. P— So I make it. 

4232. In that you include the Police to the extent 
of 700,0001. ? — Quite so. 

4233. But you mentioned incidentally that the 
Police did a great many other duties besides Police 
duties ? — Yes. 

4234. For instance, they collect a great many of the 
taxes? — Yes; they are an Inland Revenue and a Pre- 
ventive Service. 

4235. To the extent to which they do that, do they 
not take the place of other officials ? — Quite so. There 
was a Preventive Service. 

4236. Would you not makeeomeallowance for that? 
— I do make a little in the 700,000 1. 

4237. You include that in the 700,0001.? — Yes. 
They are practically a military force ; that is the main 
argument. But their necessity as a military force is 
day by day getting less ; according as the land question 
is settled their necessity disappears. 

4238. I was rather looking at it from the point of 
view of expenditure, as to whether you had considered 
that point in estimating the 700,0001. which you allo- 
cated for excess expenditure ? — Yes. I think that their 
duties as peace officers and as preventive officers would 
be quite met by a force for which you would pay 
70O,0O0Z. — a force of about 6,000 or 7,000 men. 

4239. You mentioned that you would leave the Cus- 
toms, the Excise, the I n la n d Revenue, all under the 
Imperial Parliament? — I would. 
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4240. Ton would also leave the income tax, I pre- 
sume ? — I did not think about the income tax, but I 
would certainly. 

4241. Because of course with the income tax there 
might be a possibility of differentiation which would be 
to the advantage of Ireland ? — Quite so. 

4242. That is to say, you might very considerably 
lower the limit of exemption in the case of Ireland ? — 
That is true ; but I would leave it, because it applies 
equally to the three Kingdoms. Any Imperial legisla- 
tion on which executive action lias to be taken applying 
equally to the three Kingdoms I would make an Im- 
perial matter. 

4243. If you adopted the contractual system would 
you propose that the whole of that should come up for 
revision only every fifteen years? — The whole of the 
sum handed over to the Irish Government? 

4244. Yes ; there would not be an annual revision 
of it, would there ? — No. I would give them a period 
in which they could afford to make their plans, and in 
which they might save in one year for the purpose of a 
large expenditure in another year. Say that they had 
a large drainage scheme which would cost 500,0001., 
they would not be able to provide for it in any one year, 
but they could save up for three or four years, get the 
money, and then set to work. If the scheme were re- 
vised every year, they would not have the power of 
saving and of cutting their coat according to their 
cloth. 

4245. We have had evidence about the Indian sys- 
tem, on which this idea of yours is based ; the period of 
five years’ revision has been abandoned there? — Yes. 

4246. And it is now done as an annual thing ? — No, 
the contract is perpetual. 

4247. This would be perpetual in any case, too, I 
suppose ? — It would be perpetual of course, but subject 
to a revision of the terms. 

4248. Taking your illustration of the drainage 
scheme, even if you had a peipetual scheme which 
came up for annual revision, that drainage scheme 
might vexy well be provided for over a period of years, 
might it notP — I do not think it could be with an 
annual revision. It never enters into the consideration 
of people dealing with contracts in the way that I have 
been accustomed to. The essence of the system is that 
the contract is made for a long period of time, the 
longer the better, because it gives to the persons 
charged with the administration of the coxmtxy much 
more freedom of action. 

4249. I suppose your idea would be, to begin with, 
that you would have drawn up an estimate of what the 
requirements were, and make a certain allowance, which 
would be a fairly liberal allowance, for contingencies ? 
— Quite so. 

4250. And that sum will be au annual fixed sum 
which would be paid over during the period of the 
contract ? — Precisely. 

4251. It would never be contemplated that dur ing 
that period of the contract the sum paid over would be 
altered ? — Except on the passage by the Imperial Par- 
liament of some new legislation unforeseen when the 
contract was fixed, which applied to the United King- 
dom as a whole and imposed upon Ireland certain 
financial obligations which were not provided for in the 
contract. 

4252. Supposing the income tax were raised 2d., 
would that call for a revision of the general system ? — 
No, because the Income Tax is merely a source of 
income, a source of revenue to the Imperial Exchequer, 
and that would not enter into the contract at all, be- 
cause the contract is a contract of expenditure not of 
revenue. 

4253. Can you give me an illustration of what is the 
kind of taxation which would call for an alteration of 
the contract ? — Old age pensions. 

4254. Or the Insurance Bill ? — Probably; but I am 
not so familiar 1 with the Insurance Bill as with the old 
age pensions, so I cannot say. 

4255. It would be some new scheme P — Some new 
scheme unforeseen at the time of the contract, which 
imposed upon all parts of the United Kingdom a mone- 


tary obligation which was not foreseen when the con- 
tract was provided for. 

4256. Over and above that, you would provide ! a 
sum of 1,000,0001. ; that is your idea, is it not? — That 
is, a sum of 1,000,0001. a year for a certain number of 
years, the object being to cany out those great 
material improvements which have been so greatly 
neglected. The reason why they have been neglected, 
if I am not interrupting you, is this : The property of 
Ireland, of course, is private property, and the Govern- 
ment was willing to lend money on loan at a certain 
interest to the owners of private property for the pur- 
pose of carrying out these great improvements, provided 
that the landlords, say over a large tract of country in 
a county, through which a river annually overflowed its 
banks and destroyed the country all round about, 
formed a body and joined together and applied to the 
Government for a grant to cany out drainage works. 
The Government would then agree to give them a 
grant, having made certain inquiries. All the respon- 
sibility for canying lout the work had to be borne by 
the landlords, they employing their own agency, their 
own engineer, and so on. As the work was gradually 
carried out, it was to be inspected by the Board of 
Works, and advances of the agreed sum made in ac- 
cordance with the work that was done. To some 
extent these improvements were carried out under that 
system, but to very little extent, because for various 
reasons it rvas found that the work cost very much 
more than the estimate. Under the system which was 
introduced into Ireland by land purchase, the landlords 
disappear-, and for one landlord owning, you might say, 
5,000 acres of land, you have now, perhaps 800 tenants. 
If amalgamation or if agreement among the landlords 
for these purposes was not veiy practicable in the old 
days, how utterly impracticable it is under a peasant 
proprietary. You cannot have it done. Consequently, 
to be done at all, it must be done by the Government, 
that is by a great Public Works Department acting 
directly under tire Government. When the whole thing 
is done, a certain portion of the money at all events 
may be recovered from tbe improvements effected in 
the riparian lands ; the Government would be able to 
recover that ; but I contemplate that a large portion of 
this expenditure will, so far as the Government is 
immediately concerned, be unproductive, though ulti- 
mately it will Ire most productive in a great improve- 
ment in the condition of the people, and in the produce 
of the soil. So far as the money is spent in harbours, 
on fisheries, and so on, it will result in a vast improve- 
ment in the condition of the fishing population, which 
is most important in the west of Ireland. I am sorry 
if I have interrupted you. 

4257. I am very glad to have heard what you say. 
With regard to the expenditure which you call Imperial 
expenditure, do you contemplate that that would go on 
much the same as it is now? — Certainly. After all, 
we are talking of the contract system under which 
Great Britain will have work done by an agency 
different from what she now employs. The money 
now spent will continue to he spent, but by a different 
agency in Ireland. Imperial expenditure will go on as 
before. Only the book-keeping will show that Ireland 
is not bankrupt. What I have laid before you shows 
that you have got much more money to go upon in 
Ireland than you have on the basis of the Treasury 
White Paper which charges to Irish local expenditure 
large sums which should be charged to Imperial. 

4258. With regard to the 1, 000, 000L which you pro- 
pose should be annually contributed, how would you 
justify that to the Imperial Parliament ? — On the general 
grounds that I have told you of — that we impose indis- 
criminate taxation upon Ireland at the present time; 
that admittedly the taxable capacity of Ireland is two 
and a half times less than the taxable capacity of Eng- 
land ; that we refuse to introduce into our- fiscal system 
differential taxation ; and that consequently if the tax- 
able capacity of Ireland is to be raised you must spend 
more money on the material improvement of Ireland. 
That would be the general line of argument, I take it. 

4259. Taking the general results financially of the 
contract system that you specially advocate, and in- 
cluding the l.OOO.OOOZ. free grant which you propose, 
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how much would that increase the expenditure of Great 
Britain? — I do not anticipate that it would increase 
the expenditure of Great Britain at all. 

4260. It will not ? — I do not think so. 

4261. Where is the saving then?— The saving in 
course of time would come from the Irish side. 

4262. That would go to the Irish people duiing the 
period of your contract P — Tes. 

4263. It seems to me that the general result would 
he that there would he possibly some small savings in 
regard to the Imperial expenditure in Ireland, which 
may come without any financial provision? — There 
would he savings. 

4264. But the amount which we should have to 
give over to Ireland under your contract system for 
their local administration would be probably no less, 
and possibly a little more, than what is now charged ? 
— It would be a charge for some years to come until 
your new contract was made. 

4265. It would certainly not be less than the present 
expenditure ? — It would not be less. 

4266. In addition to that, you would add another 

1 .000. 0001. as well? — That is the extra cost. 

4267. So that possibly the cost of the whole thing 
would work out at something over 1,000,0001. ? — 

1.000. 0001. in addition to the existing charge of ad- 
ministration in Ireland. 

4268. [Chairman.) With reference to the question 
of the tribute, I should like to ask you, do you consider 
from your knowledge of Ireland that Ireland has been 
over-taxed, and that the burden of taxation in Ireland 
has seriously hampered the country ? — I have no doubt 
whatever of it. The condition of the west of Ireland is 
a standing confession of the fact. It is only since the 
operations of the Congested Districts Board have taken 
place that there has been any amelioration. 

4269. How do you arrive at that? Three-quarters 
of the taxation of Ireland is the result of indirect taxes ; 
for instance, the tax on whiskey and the tax on tea. 
You cannot measure the burden of such taxes by the 
amount of revenue derived from them, can you? — If 
the people had more money they would not drink the 
tea that they do, and they would not eat the same sort 
of bread that they have to eat. Then they would eat 
more; they would eat meat occasionally where they 
never see it now ; and them houses would be better. 

4270. I know that is stated. We have plenty of 
destitute people in England, and I am afraid a great 
many of them do make up for the want of food with 
whiskey and perhaps with tea, but why are Irishmen 
different m that way from the corresponding people in 
England? — You have not such widespread poverty in 
England; you have local poverty here and there, 
mostly in the industrial centres but in the agricul- 
tural parts of the country you have not got the poverty 
that you have in Ireland — nothing likeit. I have never 
myself seen anything like it in any part of the world 
except out in India. 

4271. Let me take a single tax, which produces 
after all a very large proportion of your revenue. If 
you gauge the burden of taxation in Ireland by the 
produce of that taxation, would you say that the pay- 
ment of the 2,500,0001. of taxation coming from 
whiskey baa or has not injured Ireland ? — If it has not 
injured Ireland paying more taxation than it was able 
to pay, how was it that you had the amalgamation of 
the two Treasuries in 1816 ? 

4272. I am not referring to that? — How was it 
that they were not able to pay the taxes then ? And 
how was it from 1816 down to the Famine, when the 
poverty culminated in the Famine, that Ireland went 
down year by year under the level of England ? It 
was only because the people got poor. 

4278. I am rather thinking of the people of to-day. 
It is assumed, especially since Mr. Gladstone’s Budget 
of 1853, that Ireland has been heavily over-taxed. Let 
me illustrate my point from India : I take the land 
revenue, which is not really a tax, but that does not 
matter, it is a revenue ? — It comes out of the people’s 
pockets, whether you call it a tax or whether you call 
rt a rate does not matter ; that is academic. 

4274. At the present time, roughly, over India you 


take a land revenue of something like 7 per cent, of 
the gross produce ? — Yes, taking it all over. 

4275. If you doubled that and made it 14 per cent., 
you clearly would double the burden of taxation on 
those people, would you not? — Yes. but the taxation 
there is very small. 

4276. In a ease like that, you can measure the 
burden by the produce of the tax. Now you may take 
tea, or I would rather take whiskey ; if your whiskey 
tax produces a large revenue, surely it is clear that the 
people are not deterred by the tax from drinking 
whiskey, and if you reduce the tax would probably only 
drink more whiskey, which would not be for the benefit 
of the country ? — Must you not take a people as you 
find them ? Must you not take their conditions as a 
whole ? You cannot take their expenditure on whiskey 
or on tea by itself; you must take it all together — in 
the gross. 

4277. What I want to point out is that a tax upon 
whiskey ora tax upon tea, especially a tax upon whiskey, 
if there is misery in the country does not necessarily 
add to it. Certain taxes would ; for instance, a heavy 
land tax in India undoubtedly adds to the misery of 
the peasants, there is no question about that ; but if 
you double your tax upon spirit, and the revenue does 
not suffer, it is evidence that that particular tax is 
borne more easily than the land tax would be? — Surely 
if you take taxation head by head in that way you will 
come to the conclusion, on the principle of the dwin- 
dling heap, that no taxation presses upon the nation at 
all ? But instead of doing that you have to take the 
thing as a whole. 

4278. No, I do not agree ? — I am sorry to say we 
differ. 

4279. You must have regard to the circumstances 
of your taxation. It makes an enormous difference 
what the taxation is. If the revenue of Ireland was 
derived from direct taxation, then undoubtedly the 
produce of the tax would be a measure of the burden, 
but inasmuch as three-fourths of the taxation of Ire- 
land is derived from indirect taxation, over the pay- 
ment of which the people can exercise control, then it 
seems to me that if the revenue flourishes, if it goes on 
expanding as it has done, you cannot hold that that 
burden of taxation has l>een injurious to the country P 
— I respectfully differ altogether. I say that if you 
find in a country with a fiscal system that the people 
are badly off and worse housed and worse clothed 
and worse fed than they are in any other agricultural 
part of the Empire, and you ask yourself, "What is the 
reason of this ? you will find that it is partly due to the 
taxation and partly also due to the agrarian system of 
the country: 

4280. That is not my point. When people talk of 
the over-taxation of Ireland they seem to suggest that 
the condition of Ireland is due to the taxation: my 
contention is that the taxation has had very little to do 
with it, and that the agrarian system is what has kept 
Ireland down ? — It is a contributing cause. The agra- 
rian system was the ciusa causans no doubt, but the 
taxation also helped, 

4281. Supposing you had done away with your spirit 
duty, you would diminish the revenue from taxation 
enormously? — May I put this to you? We have it on 
indisputable proof that while Ireland was enabled 
to regulate its own taxation and had its own Parlia- 
ment, the prosperity of the country was such as, 
according to the most trustworthy historians, no other 
country showed in the same period of time. Then you 
introduce another system of taxation whereby an in- 
creasing weight is laid upon Irishmen. From that time 
you have Leland going down the sloping plane, and 
never stopping until quite recent legislation. Who 
can measure the amount of decadence which is due to 
the agrarian condition of the country and the amount 
of decadence which is due to taxation p All you can 
say is that both causes have been contributory causes, 
and that you cannot disentangle the effect of the one 
from the effect of the other. You know with perfect 
certainty that the effect of taxation, at all events, within 
sixteen years after it was imposed, led to the bank- 
ruptcy of the country, and that has continued on. 
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4282. As a matter of fact, what new taxes were 
imposed upon Ireland after 1800? — None after 1800 
that I can remember. Ireland had to pay a contribu- 
tion to Imperial revenue in the proportion of 1 to 7 k, 
which was a crushing weight. 

4283. But she never paid it ? — She paid it so far as 
she could, and England borrowed 48,OOO t OOOZ. in order 
to make good her deficit. 

4284. (The Bishop of Boss.) She paid in hal'd cash, 
in three times as much hard cash as she had paid 
before ? — My idea is that the hard cash was borrowed 
as she could not get the money. 

4285. She actually raised it ; but she had to go into 
debt a great deal for it ? — That is what I am saying. 

4286. Her revenue before the Union was not more 
than 2,000,000z., and then after the Union she contri- 
buted year by year in cash 5,000,000?.. or 6,00O,00OZ., 
and she had to go into debt for 5.000 ,00OZ. or 6,OOO t OOOZ. 
more? — She could not contribute all, and so the 

48.000. 000Z. was borrowed, and things came to such a 
pass that England was faced with the scandal of the 
bankruptcy of the Irish people. Ireland could not pay 
the interest on its debt, and so in order to avoid that 
scandal the Irish and the English debts were amalga- 
mated, but Ireland still had to pay in the proportion 
of 1 to 7k. 

4287. (Chairman.) Do you remember what taxes 
were put on after 1800 ? You say that new taxes were 
imposed which produced 64,OOO.OOOZ. ? — I think you 
will find it all in the Appendix to the Report of 1864. 

4288. (The Bishop of Boss.) The whiskey tax was 
enormously increased during those years, and other 
taxes were run up ? — All contributed till you reached, 
in 1848, the deb&cle; but since 1870, since, that is, 
Mr. Gladstone undertook the Irish Land Question, there 
has been a gradual improvement. There was the Act 
of 1870, with which it began; then there was the great 
Act of 1881 ; then there was a perception that the real 
cure of the business was in the creation of a peasant 
proprietary; then there was the Ashbourne Act, really 
the Bright clauses of the Land Purchase Act ; and then 
there was the great Land Purchase Act of 1903 — Mr. 
Wyndham’s. 

4289. (Chairman.) That rather confirms my view 
that it is the agrarian system which has kept Ireland 
back, rather than the burden of taxation ? — The agra- 
rian Bystern was no doubt a great contributing cause, 
but the other was also a contributing cause. 

4290. I must look it up; but my impression is that 
between 1820 and 1853 there was no serious change 
made in the heads or in the rates of taxation. In 1820 
taxes on commodities per head in Ireland were 1 Is. and 
produced 3,750,000Z., while in 1841 they were 11s. lcZ. 
per head and produced 3,986,OOOZ. Those twenty years 
were the time during which Ireland was proceeding 
gradually towards the Famine and the great distress ; 
there is apparently nothing in the taxation that contri- 
buted to that distress, the taxation remaining the same 
per head for twenty year's? — The original burden on 
her was so utterly beyond the power of payment. If 
you are called upon to pay a sum which you cannot 
pay, your inability to pay is cumulative. 

4291. You are measuring the burden by the 
revenue, but you could have reduced the revenue by 

2.000. 000?. or 3,000,0001. a year by taking out the 
whiskey? — Yes. 

4292. Wordd it have made Ireland better if yorr had 
removed the whiskey tax and allowed them to drink 
any amoirnt of whiskey free ? — Mind you, this is all on 
the assumption that Ireland is to be financed within " 
what you say she pays, within what you say is re- 
covered from her. 

4293. I am on quite a different point now. It is 
constantly stated that Ireland is overtaxed, and you 
constantly see the heading, “ Over-taxation of Ireland.” 

I want rather to discuss that with you. I maintain 
that the over-taxation of Ireland is a phrase for which 
there is extremely little justification? — I cannot get 
myself into your frame of mind at all The over-, 
taxation of Ireland is accepted, for instance, in the 
statement that now Ireland is a beggar because. of the 
old age pensions put upon her ; that she is in deficit to 


the extent of about 2,000,0001., because of the old a^e 
pensions. 

4294. That is, having regard to her liabilities. I 
am referring merely to the revenue which is produced 
and which you say has resulted in a tribute to England 
of about 350,000,000Z. P — Quite true. 

4295. What I want to know is, do you consider that 
a serious injury has been done to Ireland by what is 
called over-taxation ? We can understand that a coun- 
try may be very seriously burdened by taxation and 
kept back by it ; but has that happened in Ireland ?— 
During the period from 1819 to 1870 England took 2Z. 
out of Ireland for every 1Z. she spent in her, that is, for 
every 11. spent on the government of Ireland. 

4296. That is a different question? — It is not a 
different question, if you will excuse me. 

4297. (The Bishop of Boss.) I will put you a question 
which possibly may get the thing solved. If a tax were 
put on bread in Ireland would that be a burden on the 
people ? — Naturally. 

4298. Is there any difference in Ireland so far as the 
people are concerned between a tax upon tea and a tax 
upon bread ? — None whatever, because tea has now 
become an article of consumption. 

4299. Is it not an ordinary article of diet ? — Certainly 

4300. You might as well tax bread as tax tea?— 
Quite true. 

4301. Why has tea become an ordinary article of 
diet in Ireland? — Because the people cannot afford to 
use milk, because they are too poor to afford milk. 

4302. If they could afford to eat butter and meat, 
would you have the same consumption of tea? — Of 
course not. They are driven to it. In exactly the 
same way they were driven to potatoes in the years 
1846 and 1847, because they had no means of getting 
any more costly food. The potatoes failed and the 
people died off. It was by reason of the taxation on the 
part of the Government, and by reason of the land- 
lord’s exactions, that they were driven into that position. 
I cannot conceive, with the utmost respect for yon, 
Sir Henry Primrose, anybody saying that Ireland has 
not been injured by over-taxation. 

4303. Go to the West of Ireland, which you know a 
great deal better than I do, the poorer the people are 
there, do they drink more or less tea because they are 
poor ? — They drink more, of course. 

4304. The better-off people may drink tea, but 
only once or twice in the day ? — Quite so. 

4305. How often in the day will the poorer people 
drink it ? — It is their regular beverage. 

4306. At every meal? — Yes. 

4307. It is their ordinary diet? — Yes; and that is 
the reason yon see the ohildi'en so wretched. 

4308. It is the cheapest thing they can get, and so 
they use it constantly ? — Yes. 

4309. The tax upon whiskey was only 2s. 8<Z. per 
gallon up to the Fifties, and then it went first to 8s. and 
later on to 10s. ? — Yes. 

4310. Do you happen to remember whether the 
consumption of whiskey in Ireland was then in proportion 
to the population ? — I think so. 

4311. In the early Fifties did they drink more 
whiskey per head ? — That I cannot say. 

4312. If you will look up the figures I think you 
will find that the consumption per head of whiskey 
when the tax was only 2s. 8cZ. was not a bit greater 
than afterwards when it was taxed at 10s. ? — I should 
have expected that, because, after all, the amount of 
whiskey that a people consume is only the amount which 
is necessary for them, taking it on the whole. Ireland 
at the present time is an extremely abstemious country. 
I was over there for six years, and I rarely ever saw a 
drunken man, though I travelled about all parts of the 
country. The idea that the Irish drink, and that you 
see drunken men at fairs and so on, is an entire mis- 
take. The people take the amount of whiskey they do 
because the circumstances of their lives require them 
to take so much. If you say they need not drink that 
whiskey, and that 2,O00,000Z. of taxation would disap- 
pear if the Irish people did not drink any whiskey, 
then you affirm that the Irish people must adapt 
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themselves to a style of living which is not in accord- 
ance with the climatic conditions of the country. 

4313. Supposing you were to tax beer and whiskey, 
not as they are taxed but by the number of units of 
alcohol in each liquor, do you think that would help to 
rectify taxation as between Ireland and England? — 
I have never considered it from that point of view, but 
I should say there would be no correction called for. 

4314. You are aware that beer, according to the 
number of units of alcohol, is much more lightly taxed 
than whiskey, and beer is the drink of Englishmen ? — 
Yes. 

4315. You are aware probably also that beer is 
rapidly becoming the drink of Irish working-men? — 
Yes; beer and porter. My point, and I caimot too 
urgently insist- upon it, is that the food of the Ir-isk. 
taking whiskey and everything else, is down to the 
lowest level which the circumstances of the country, 
the climate conditions, and their system of life, require ; 
and that it is not fair to say that the Irish have only to 
knock off their whiskey in order to be more lightly 
taxed than they are now. The whiskey is necessary for 
them, in the condition of things such as they are. 
When I add that the initial over-weight of taxation, 
from the time of the Union and the junction of the two 
Treasuries, has gone on while the people were becoming 
gradually enfeebled, and their taxable capacity was 
growing less and less, you will have the explanation 
which will account for their having succumbed ulti- 
mately. They succumbed in the Famine, and they are 
only now getting a little better, when half of them have 
been cleared out. During the sixty years that have 
ensued between the year 1851 and 1910, according to 
the Registrar-General’s latest reports, 4,187.000 have 
emigrated from Irish ports. A number equal to the 
whole population of the country has been cleared out. 
and that, I submit, is a result which is a scandal to 
British administration. They would not have gone if 
they could have lived in their own country. 

4316. (Chairman.) In order to produce 2,000,0001. 
of revenue to the Government from spirits, the Irish 
people have spent about 4,O00,00OZ. on spirits, roughly, 
I should think, which would have given 1?. per head for 
food for the whole population? — You assume they would 
have been better without taking the spirits ? 

4317. That is the question I was going to ask you? 
— Certainly not. The people, taken as a people, in any 
country in the world, do not dr-ink more than the 
climatic conditions of the country dictate. The regimen 
of a people is dictated by their- physical environment. 

4318. Then you would not be in favour of temper- 
ance legislation? — I am in favour of temperance legis- 
lation in particular localities among the industrial 
population ; but taking the people as a whole, especially 
the agricultural population (and Ireland is mostly 
agricultural) you do not need temperance legislation. 
It goes contrary to the necessities of the people. If 
you find people who are intemperate, there must be 
some cause in the government of the country which 
leads them to it — some reason, despair or want of hope 
and so on, leads them to do it. 

4319. (The Bishop of Ross.) According as they are 
getting better off, are they drinking more or drinking 
less ? — According as they get more happy and accord- 
ing as their outlook is brighter, intemperance disappears. 

4320. (Chairman.) Do you consider that there is 
anything in the nature of things that requires that the 
Irishman should pay less for his whiskey than the 
Scotchman ? — So long as he gets the amount of whiskey 


that he requires, it is all to the good that he should 
pay less. 

4321. If Ireland had paid less in the way of revenue 
than she has. Great Britain would have had to pay more ? 
— She is better able to do it. 

4322. Would it have fallen on people who ai-e better 
able to do it — that is just the question? — Really these 
are mere speculative suggestions, if you will pardon me 
for saying so. They are matters upon which I cannot 
throw any enlightenment. 

4323. My reading of the Childers’ Commission is 
that what it proved was this — that if yon take any part 
of the country, whether it is Ireland, or whether it is 
Wales, or whether it is Scotland, if you take a certain 
geographical area which does not contain any large 
commercial centre, like London, Liverpool, and so on, 
you will find exactly the same things the Childers’ 
Commission found in respect of Ireland, namely, that 
the inhabitants of that particular area are over-taxed 
relatively to their capacity to bear the taxation as com- 
pared with the average for the whole kingdom ; is that 
not so ? — It may lie. 

4324. I have seen it stated that the system of taxa- 
tion imposed upon Ireland by her Union with Great 
Britain was unsuited to Ireland ; do you agree to that ? 
— Yes, I do; that is to say, the indiscriminate rates. 

4325. I am speaking now not of the rates but of the 
system — the character of the taxes, in fact. If Ireland 
had been independent of Great Britain since 1800, do 
you think that a better Bystem of taxation would have 
been provided for her? Assuming that you had to 
raise a certain amount of money, do you think that you 
could have raised it more suitably by other taxes ? — 
More suitably for Ireland ? 

4326. Yes. — Undoubtedly. 

4327. What changes would you have made? — If I 
were an Irishman living in those days I should prob- 
ably be a Tariff Reformer, and I should probably go in 
for import duties and export duties. I should look at 
the question from the point of view that the Colonial 
looks at it now, and I should make England pay more 
than she does now to Ireland, if I could. 

4328. Assuming that Ireland is separate ? — That is 
assuming Ireland is separate. 

4329. What import duties would you put on in Ire- 
land ? — What an extraordinary amount of goods come 
from England to Ireland. A great deal of beer, for 
instance, comes into Ireland, and an enormous amount 
of other English goods come to Ireland. 

4330. But the Irishman would have to pay for that 
— that tax would be paid by the Irishman, would it 
not ? — That is a question. Are all import duties paid 
by the consumer ? 

4331. ( The Bishop of Ross.) You would give more 
employment in Ireland, I suppose ? — Yes. 

4332. And so you would enrich the country? — Yes. 

I may say I am not a Tariff Reformer, looking at the 
question from the point of view of England. 

4333. But you do not think it would be a good thing 
to be sending 20,000,0001. a year out of Ireland to pay 
workmen in foreign countries ? — No. 

4334. (Chairman.) Is thei-e any one tax that you 
consider, say, since 1853, has borne specially heavily 
upon the Irish people which, if the taxation had been 
imposed relatively to Irish requirements, you would 
have altered ? — I should have the tax on tea less, and I 
should have the tax on whiskey as imposed in 1853 only 
half. 

4335. You would ?— Yes. 


The Witness withdrew. 
Adjourned. 
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The Most Rev. The Bishop op Ross. 1 Mr. W. G. S. Adams. 

The Right Hon. Frederick Hoth Jackson. Mr. Henry Neville Gladstone. 

Sir William Plender. Mr. Aubrey Y. Symonds ( Secretary ). 

Mr. J. Milne Barbour, called and examined. 


4336. (Chairman.) Would you tell the Committee 
■what your position is in Belfast. I think you are Presi- 
dent of the Belfast Chamber of Commerce this year? — 
Yes. 

4337. What particular branch of business are you 
most acquainted with ? — The flax spinning and thread 
manufacturing. 

4338. That is a pretty large business in Belfast, is 
it not ? — Our firm are the largest manufacturers of 
linen thread there. It is an important branch of the 
linen industry there. 

4339. Is it increasing in importance, should you 
say P — I should say it is about holding its own. 

4340. Has there been any distinct change since 
1896, for instance? — There has been an improvement. 

4341. We are much more interested in dutiable 
articles, and yours are not dutiable, but we might for the 
moment take as an illustration the particular commodity 
that you are interested in, namely, flax. I suppose you 
have to import a considerable amount of flax? — Yes, a 
very considerable amount ; what we import is of far 
greater importance than what is grown in the country. 

4342. Could you tell us, roughly, what sort of pro- 
portion of the total amount of flax that is worked up 
in Belfast is grown in the country, and how much is 
imported ? — I should say that there might be between 
40,000 and 50,000 tons of flax consumed in Belfast, and 
the total Irish flax crop is only 7,000 or 8,000 tons. 

4343. Not more than 20 per cent, of the consump- 
tion ? — No. 

4344. Now, as regards the importations, have you 
looked at the statistics of imports as shown in the 
returns of the Department of Agriculture? — I have 
seen them, but I have not particularly examined them. 

4345. Have you ever had reason to think that they 
were inaccurate, or do you think they are pretty 
accurate P — I think they are pretty accurate, so far as 
I can judge. 

4346. In what form is the flax imported ? — Mostly 
in the scutched state. 

4347. Is that in bales like cotton ? — Yes. 

4348. Therefore, the weight of the bales would be 
pretty nearly the weight of the flax? — Yes, the tare 
would be very trifling. 

4349. Now, as regards dutiable articles, take to- 
bacco, of which there is a very large amount manufac- 
tured in Belfast ; is not a very considerable proportion of 
that exported, thei-e being much more tobacco manu- 
factured in Ireland than there is consumed in Ireland P 
— I should think very much more. 

4350. Taking the published returns of the imports 
and exports of tobacco, have you any impression as to 

how far the figures that we have are accurate? I 

could form no opinion on that. 

4351. We know that they are not absolutely accu- 
rate. Supposing it was determined to make them 
accurate, and to establish by regulation a system which 
would result in an accurate record, is it your impression 
that that would cause a great deal of inconvenience to 
the trade, or be a serious hindrance p — It is a case of 
another straw. We have had a great many burdens 
placed upon us in one way and another; for instance, 
we have just got our Form 4’s handed to us to fill out! 
I think, so far as it was inquisitorial in any way, one 
would naturally regret to see it, but of course if it had 
to be, we would just have to put up with it. 

4352. Returning to the imported flax, do you import 
it direct from abroad ? — Yes. 

4353. It is imported direct in ships that arrive at 
Belfast, is itp — It does not always come direct from 


the country of origin; for instance, we might buy some 
Russian flax which would come through Belgium. 

4354. Would you often have flax bought, say in the 
London market, which would be shipped in a coasting 
vessel ? — No. If we bought flax in Loudon, I do not 
think that flax would ever pass through London- it 
would probably be delivered direct to us from the port 
of origin, or as near as possible from it. 

4355. Even under the present system when that 
flax is imported, if it comes from abroad, you have to 
make a full statement as to the amount and the value 
do you not, for the purposes of the Customs entry?-— It 
appears on the bill of lading, of course, but we do not 
make that return — I suppose the shipping people 
make it. 

4356. It appears on the bill of lading, but then 
they have to put it on to a special paper which is called 
a bill of entry, and therefore they have to nmlre 
a complete disclosure, as it were, of the amount of the 
goods and of the value of the goods ? — That is so. 

4357. Therefore, as regards anything that conies 
from abroad we can already get the actual facts? — Yes. 

4358. If you wanted to establish a similar arrange- 
ment for goods coming from England or Scotland, 
taking the trade of the port of Belfast, do you think 
that would cause any very serious inconvenience? — Hot 
if it is done in the same way that the imports are done 
at present. 

4359. It would not P — No. The manufacturers are 
not required to make that return ; it is done by the 
shipping companies. W e would not have any objec- 
tion to our business being known to that extent, so 
long as we were not required to furnish the particulars 
ourselves. 

4360. Are you in any way connected with the 
shipping business? — No. 

4361. Then you cannot say from your own experi- 
ence whether that would seriously delay the landing or 
shipping of goods? — No, but I do not see why it 
should. I think the information ought all to be avail- 
able from the shipping documents and the ships’ 
manifests. 

4362. Have you any personal acquaintance with 
other branches of trade than the flax trade in Belfast? 
— No. 

4363. As President of the Chamber of Commerce, 
do you have special questions coming before you as 
regards the trade of B elfast P — No ; they are all matters 
of very general interest ; those would be the only sort 
of questions that come before us there. 

4364. As a matter of fact, is the trade of Belfast 
growing? — The population of Belfast is growing a 
great deal. The census in 1861 showed a population 
of 121,602, and the census taken this year a population 
of 384,449, and the figures of the linen trade show a 
very material increase during the last year or so. That 
is accounted for to a very great extent by the enormous 
increase in the value of flax in the last two years, The 
actual number of spindles in Belfast has been stationary 
now for a great number of years, that is, if you go far 
enough back, but in the interval there has been a de- 
crease in the number of spindles, and we are getting 
back to and even exceeding the greatest number of 
spindles that ever have been in Belfast. The nature 
of the increase is rather that the surviving firms are 
extending then - premises, as there have been very few 
new spinning companies started in Belfast. 

• 4365. (Mr. Huth Jackson.) Are the new spindles 
much more capable than the old ones P — No ; I would 
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not say that they would turn out any more than the 
old ones. 

4-366. You would not say that the productive capa- 
city of the spindles is greater than it was before ? — 
No; there are lots of spindles running now in Belfast 
that have been running for twenty-five or thirty years. 

4367. (Chairman.) Roughly, what number of people 
do you employ in your mills ? — In the mills with which 
I am connected we employ between 4,000 and 4,500. 

4368. Are many of them women F — Yes, I should 
say between two-thirds and three-fourths would be 
women. 

4369. I suppose they are fairly comfortably off ? — 
About a flax-mill you are able to employ every member 
of the family, and that makes a difference. It is the 
income of the family rather than the income of the 
individual that has to be considered. 

4370. Are they great tea drinkers? — Indeed they 
are. They drink tea at every meal, and in between 
when they can get it. 

4371. Tea of rather a superior quality? — Yes. 

4372. They are veiy particular about then- tea, are 
they not ? — I think they pay as much for their tea as 
any gentleman here present. 

4373. (The Bishop of Boss.) Very likely they would 
pay more ? — Yes. 

4374. (Chairman.) So far as your judgment goe3, 1 
gather you do not see that there would be any very 
serious difficulty in applying to the whole of the trade 
in Belfast and Ireland the same regulations that are 
applied to the foreign trade now, for the purpose of 
determining what is the amount of goods imported 
and what is the amount of goods exported ? — No. 

4375. You do not think that would be a serious 
matter ? — No. 

4376. It would simply be going back very much to 
what was the position in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, when there was a separate Customs 
House for Ireland ? — Yes. 

4377. But then, even though you did not charge 
duty, you would yourselves have to go through almost 
the same processes as if you did charge the duty ? — It 
would be a serious matter if all the goods had to be 
opened and examined, or had to be held up in a bonded 
store until they could be examined. 

4378. Of course they never examine everything. 
Take a ship coming from abroad ; they only take speci- 
mens, 10 per cent., say, though perhaps some goods are 
more closely examined than others ? — W e ship a great 
deal to New York, and we know that passing through 
the Customs there does add very considerably to the 
delay in transit. 

4379. (The Bishop of Boss.) Of course there is a 
duty on all your goods going into New York? — Yes. 

4380. Every hank of thread has to pay duty ? — 
Yes. 

4381. And every yard of linen has to pay duty ? — 
Yes. 

4382. Does the duty vary with the different classes 
of linen? — Yes, there is a specific duty, and it is a very 
complicated one. 

4383. Is it according to the quality of the linen ? 
Will there be a higher tariff on the superior classes of 
linen and a lower tariff on the inferior classes? — It 
does not vaiy in accordance with the quality. The 
duty is determined by the number of threads, the warp 
and the weft, to the square inch, roughly. 

4384. The finer the linen then, I presume, the 
higher the duty? — Yes. 

4385. Because the greater will be the number of 
threads to the square inch? — Yes. 

4386. That is quite a detailed process, as they have 
to examine the goods with a view to that, so naturally 
there would be a delay? — Yes. 

4387. (Chairman.) I suppose the manifests that go 
from here have to give precise particulars, so that when 
the goods arrive in America they can check them 
against the manifest? — Yes. 

4388. But if you were shipping linen to Great 
Britain that would give you no trouble? — Not at 
present. 

4389. It is merely because of the high and the rather 
complicated duties in New York that you have trouble 


with your exports to New York? — Doubtless that has 
a good deal to do with it, because inspection is 
necessary. 

4390. Does a large part of your production go to 
America ? — A very large part. I am not speaking of 
my own particular business there. A very large 
proportion of the linen trade of Belfast goes to 
America. 

4391. And to other parts of the world as well, I 
suppose? — Yes; I should say two-thirds of the output 
of Belfast is exported out of the United Kingdom. 

4392. And the remainder is consumed in Ireland or 
in Great Britain ? — In Great Britain. 

4393 (Mr. Adams.) You do not find any delay in 
the imports which come in, do you ; take, for example, 
your flax ? — No ; after the goods reach Belfast we get 
them very quickly. 

4394. So far as the Customs are concerned, you do 
not find that bringing in Belgian flax appreciably delays 
yon ? — No. 

4395. (Chairman.) Have you personally much 
apprehension of the effect on trade of the establishment 
of Home Rule ? — I should be very sorry indeed to see 
it introduced. 

4396. You would? — Yes. I cannot help thinking 
that it might disturb the feeling of confidence that at 
present exists so far as credits are concerned. 

4397. ( Mr Huth Jachean.) Confidence on the part 
of whom? — Of the London financial houses. In the 
north of Ireland we are dependent vex*y largely on 
London for our credits. 

4398. (Chairman.) Should you be afraid that 
capital would be frightened away from your trade in 
Belfast if Home Rule comes ? — The present capital is 
pretty fairly fixed there now, but new capital certainly 
would not be attracted. You cannot remove what is 
already invested there very well. 

4399. (Sir William Blender.) if a firm in Belfast 
enjoyed good credit on account of its acknowledged 
solvency, would the fact that Home Rule existed in 
Ireland affect the ability of such a firm to discount its 
bills satisfactorily in London ? — It would depend 
entirely on the nature of the legislation passed under 
such a measure. 

4400. If a firm of admitted solvency wanted to 
negotiate credits in London, so long as any form of 
government did not affect the credit or solvency of 
that firm, the rate at which they could obtain credits 
would not be affected, surely ? — No. So long as the 
conditions of credit were in no way affected, then, of 
course, their credit would be as good as it was before. 

4401. How could Home Rule, therefore, in principle 
affect an individual trader who has plenty of capital 
and who has always met his engagements? — That 
happy individual would not be affected, but unfor- 
tunately a great number of us have not got plenty of 
capital, and so, naturally, we have to borrow. If you 
were to take the Island of Rath 1 in, for instance, I think 
it would be very difficult for anyone in Rathlin to 
borrow money. 

4402. (Chairman.) Why? — Because it would be 
very difficult to foreclose on any security they might 
hand over to you there. 

4403. (Mr. Hath Jackson.) Do you take the Island 
of Rathlin as typical of the industrial districts of 
Ireland ? — If the same conditions that exist in Rathlin 
were to extend to the rest of Ireland there would be the 
same difficulties. 

4404. (Chairman.) Have yon in your mind that a 
Home Rule Government might have such wide powers 
that it would be able, for instance, to institute a 
protective tariff, or what is called Tariff Reform ? — It 
is because of the uncertainty that we are afraid of it, 
to a great extent. Nothing has been given to us that 
would enable us to form any idea of what the scope of 
Home Rule might be. Another thing, in Ireland there 
is such a difference of conditions as compared with 
En g la nd In England three-quarters of the population 
are urban and only 25 per cent, rural, whereas 
in Ireland it is exactly the reverse. In any system of 
government which would be instituted over there, it is 
only natural to suppose that three-quarters of the 
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representatives would be more allied with the agri- 
cultural interests. 

4405. Is there any reason to think that in trying to 
benefit the agricultural interests, a Home Rule 
Government would be likely to do anything that would 
be injurious to the industrial interests of Ireland ? — 
Generally one helps oneself as far as one can; it is 
human nature. 

4406. I do not quite myself see why the industrial 
interests should lie apprehensive; undoubtedly from 
the point of view of population, the agricultural 
interest is the main interest in Ireland, and the prin- 
cipal resources of Ireland are agricultural. Therefore, 
they would be the predominant interest, and presumably 
a Home Rule Government would wish to do. all that it 
could to promote the interests of the agricultural 
branches of trade and so on ; but is there any reason 
to think that, in doing that, they would be likely to 
to do ^anything that would injure the industrial 
side ? — Possibly — through lack of appreciation of the 
conditions of manufacturing in Ireland. 

4407. ( The Bishop of Ross.) In which direction does 
popular sentiment go in Ireland ? Does it go in favour 
of Irish industries, and their extension and protection 
and development in every way, or does it go against 
them ? — I think, so far as any evidence exists, it cer- 
tainly goes in favour of the extension of Irish 
industries. 

4408. Is that sentiment growing or decreasing? 
Take the last ten years. Is that sentiment in favour 
of the Belfast linen work and all the other manu- 
factures of Belfast, and indeed all over the country, 
much stronger now than it was ten years ago? — I 
should say so, decidedly ; there is an organised move- 
ment now to support such a sentiment. 

4409. Did that organised movement begin in the 
industrial centres of Belfast, or did it begin in the 
parts of Ireland where there are no industries? — I 
think it came from the south and the west. 

4410. It came from the south and the west of 
Ireland, the very places you are afraid of ? — Y es. 

4411. And after you in Belfast had watched the 
movement for some years, you came to the conclusion 
that it was a good movement, and then you followed 
it, did you not ? — I would not go so far as that. 1 
think that we in the North of Ireland, and in fact the 
main manufacturing interests of Ireland generally, 
are much more dependent on the markets of Great 
Britain and the rest of the world than they are on the 
markets in Ireland. 

4412. Y ou trade with America ? — Yes, very largely. 

4413. Nearly two -thirds of your goods go to the 
United States of America ? Would Home Rule in 
Ireland make you more or less popular in the United 
States ? — There is a certain clamour for Home Rule in 
the United States, I know, but I do not know whether 
that would materially affect our exports. 

4414. Does the clamour extend to the President? — 
I never heard Mr. Taft’s opinion on the matter. 

4415. Or to Mi 1 . Roosevelt? — Mr. Roosevelt cer- 
tainly seemed in favour of Home Rule for Ireland. 

4416. (Mr. Huth Jackson.) Have you any experience 
of international politics that interfere at all with 
trade ? — Of course tariffs interfere tremendously. 

4417. Tariffs, yes, but I am talking about inter- 
national politics ? — At times we have. In Germany, 
the anti-British feeling there a year or two ago seemed 
to militate a little against British goods being sold 
there. 

4418. You do not th i nk it had more to do with the 
price of the goods than with that ?— It had not to do 
with the price of the goods; it would only be a 
preference on even terms, 

4419. (Chairman.) Have you ever yourselves lost a 
customer owing to embittered feeling between this 
country and the country of your customer ? — It is 
always hard to say. If a customer wants to go past 
you, he will fasten on any excuse. We certainly have 
had that report made to us from Germany — that in 
consequence of the feeling that existed the people there 
felt more inclined to buy the local goods. 

4420. (Mr. Huth Jackson.) The point I gather from 
you is that you are fearful that the introduction of any 


form of Home Rule Government hi your country 
would affect the credits which the manufacturers in 
your city enjoy in London ? — I do feel that. 

4421. I suppose you feel that part of those credits 

would be influenced by political consideratious ? Yes 

4422. (Chairman.) What are the other bi» indusi 
tries in Belfast besides your own P — There is the ship, 
building. The firm which was taken over by Sir Edward 
Hai-lancl about fifty years ago were then employing 
about 100 men. and the firm of Harland and Wolff £ 
now employing over 14,000 men. Then there is the 
firm of Workman and Clark, which started about thirty 
years ago, and is now employing over 7,000. Ip 
addition, there is the tobacco trade which we have 
already mentioned ; I do not know the internal work- 
ing of those concerns, but judging by their exteriors— 
they have buildings of the handsomest character— 
there is every evidence of prosperity and progress 
about them, and they have lately been increasing. 

4423. Do you consider that in Belfast the condition 
of the working-classes has decidedly improved in the 
last 20 years ?— Y es ; yon can see that in the class of 
buildings they are living in. 

4424. And in their standard of living ? — Yes. I can 
remember very well seeing the workpeople going with 
bare feet and bare legs to and from their work; it is 
the exception to see that now. 

4425. (The Bishop of Ross.) You are exceptionally 
well situated in Belfast with regard to ground rents, 
are you not ? — I think house property is very cheap in 
Belfast. 

4426. I am talking of ground rents, site values ?— 
I do not know enough about that to say. 

4427. You do not know then that site value 
in Belfast would he scarcely a hundreth part of a 
similar site value in an English manufacturing town? 
— I can believe that. 

4428. Did not the Marquess of Donegall have a 
great deal to do with it ? — Yes ; the ground was let on 
very favourable terms. 

4429. On the most favourable terms, so that yon 
can have a considerable piece of ground for 11. a year, 
and that ground over in this country would cost at 
least 2001., or perhaps 5001. ? — I can quite believe that. 

4430. The result is that your house rents are the 
lowest by far of any city in the three kingdoms ?— I 
can quite believe that. 

4431. And the people of Belfast, taking the whole 
population, owing to these low site values, are the best 
housed people of any city in the three kingdoms?— I 
can quite believe that. 

4432. (Chairman.) Have you interested yourself at 
all in the land purchase question ? — To a certain extent, 
W e have all bought our holdings under the Ashbourne 
Act. 

4433. Is there much land stock held in Belfast?— 
I do not know at all. 

4434. There is a Stock Exchange, I suppose, at 
Belfast ? — Yes. 

4435. What do they deal in, mainly P — Mostly local 
securities. 

4436. Railways ? — Yes, and the shares of the differ- 
ent textile mills about Belfast. 

4437. Are they joint stock companies? — Yes. 

4438. Nearly all connected with linen, I suppose? 
— Nearly all. There is the Belfast rope works which 
is allied to the linen, but they spin hemp, of course, 
more than flax ; that is a very large and successful 
concern. Then there are bakeries and engineering 
establishments, and distilleries — Dunville’s, for in- 
stance, is known all over the world. 

4439. The distillery is a very thriving industry, is 
it not ? — I think, latterly, the value of those shares 
has gone down very considerably ; I am not sure, but 
I think Dunville’s shares are almost half of what they 
once were. 

4440. Was there not a great crisis in the whiskey 
trade about ten years ago? — Yes. That was really 
due to two causes : I think there was a great deal of 
over-production; then there were the licensing laws. 
I think, further, the wave of temperance has militated 
against them. 
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4441. Do you think there is less drinking of whiskey 
in Ireland now than there was ? — Yes, I do. 

4442. Is there still a fair amount drunk ? — Yes. 

4443. Mainly, I suppose, the local whiskey? — I 
should think so. 

4444. Now, as regards land purchase, should you 
think that Home Rule would shake the credit of land 
stock? — If the British guarantee still stands behind 
the land stock I do not see why it should. 

4445. (Mr. Huth Jackson.) Is there any reason to 
believe it will not any longer stand behind the land 
stock ? — As I say, uncertainty is ahead of us. Home 
Rule has been defined as allowing the Irish people to 
manage their own affairs, and therefore they will have 
to carry out their own land purchase scheme, for that 
is surely their own affair. One does not know how 
they may tackle that sort of thing. 

4443. (Chairman.) Do you think they could raise 
the money in Ireland without the guarantee of the 
British Government ? — I do not think they could. It 
is an immense sum of money, and I think the British 
Government has been sorely taxed to respond to that 
call. 

4447. (Mr. Hath Jackson.) I suppose land purchase 
on the whole is a popular thing in the north of Ireland ? 
— I think it is. I have not heard anyone say a word 
against laud purchase; the only thing is that we are 
sorry it does not go ahead quicker than it is going. 
Judging from round about me there, I really think the 
condition of the people has very much improved. You 
see a greater air of prosperity about the farms ; the 
buildings are better kept up, and really I think the 
people take more interest in working their farms now 
than they did when they were under a landlord. 

444S. (Mr. Adams.) Do you think that land purchase 
has led to improvement in the agricultural condition of 
the country ? — Certainly. 

4449. (Sir William Plender.) Is there a large agri- 
cultural population in Ulster? — Yes, there is; agricul- 
ture is very important in Ulster. 

4450. What preportion of the population of Ulster 
should you say was dependent on agriculture and what 
on industries ? — That would have to be a guess. 

4451. Approximately ? — I should not be surprised if 
half. It is a pure guess though. 

4452. (The Bishop of Ross.) There are nine counties 
in Ulster, are there not ? — I would have to count them 
over. 

4453. How many of the nine are interested in in- 
dustries ? — Three or four. 

4454. Two particularly, Antrim and Down? — Yes, 
and even then it is only parts of Antrim and Down. 

4455. So to-day, looking upon it territorially, what 
space would be covered by the industries P — Very little. 

4456. Out of the 32,000 square miles in all Ireland, 
the industries would be represented territorially by a 
mere patch, would they not? — Yes. 

4457. 'When the statement was made that all Ulster 
is opposed to Home Rule, was that statement cor- 
rect ? — No. 

4458. Seven out of the nine counties, or at least six 
out of the nine, are good Hoirie Rulers, are they not ? — ■ 
If the term “good” is applicable; but they are very 
enthusiastic people. 

4459. And of the other three counties there is only 
one of them that is purely Conservative, and that is 
Antrim, is it not? — Yes. 

4460. Only one? — Yes. 

4461. So we are not dealing with all Ulster, but we 
are dealing with the area round Belfast? — Yes. 

4462. (Chairman.) Are the artisans in Belfast drawn 
from the coimtry to a certain extent? — Yes, the hands 

4463. Take, for instance, a family in Donegal; might 
they send one or two of them children to work in a mill 
in Belfast? — Donegal might not be a good illustration 
there. The tendency undoubtedly is for people to be 
attracted from the country into Belfast. 

4464. Quite young people ? — Yes. 

4465. Not the whole family, but one or two of the 
young members of the family would come and take 
lodgings in Belfast? — They might; but I think the 
family as a rule moves in. 
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4466. The enormous increase which you have men- 
tioned in the population must have been largely due to 
immigration then ; it would not of course be merely the 
increase of the population within itself ? — No ; it would 
be due to draining the country districts. 

4467. (The Bishop of Boss.) I gather that you are 
very anxious that the status quo should continue? — Yes. 

4468. I am looking at it now purely from the 
financial point of view. I want to consider with you 
whether the continuance of the status quo is possible. 
You are aware, no doubt, that the taxation in Ireland 
has gone up somewhat within the last 16 years, since 
1895?— Yes. 

4469. It has gone up from some 7,500,0001. to 
about 10,000,0001. You are aware also, I presume, 
that the expenditure has gone up? — Yes. 

4470. Has the expenditure gone up more rapidly 
than the revenue ?— I should think it has, but I am not 
familiar with the figures. 

4471. Away back in 1895, of the 7,500,0001. raised 
by revenue there was spent in Ireland about 5,500,0001., 
and there was a contribution left over for Imperial 
purposes of about 2,000,0001. ; now we raise in Ireland 
10,000,0001., and the 5,500,0001. expenditure has gone 
up to 12,000,0001. ; therefore, so far as we are able to 
make out the figures at present, the expenditure in 
Ireland is 2,000,0001. more than the income of Ireland. 
From what you know of the trend of- legislation, do 
you think that that deficit on our part in Ireland is 
likely to increase or to decrease ? — I think it will be 
apt to increase for a number of years to come. 

4472. Take the new Insurance Bill. Are you in 
favour of that Bill in Belfast ? — I think we are in 
favour of the principle, but may be not of the details. 
I think the weekly levy is going to be very heavy, and 
it is going to hit Belfast especially hard, because the 
rate of wages ruling in Belfast is low, and consequently 
the employers’ contribution will be higher there 
probably than in England. Of course, I am speaking 
only from the manufacturing point of view. I think 
as regards the application of the Act to the agricul- 
tural interests, it might be considered as a thing apart 
really. 

4473. What view do the workers take in Belfast? 
Are they in favour of the Bill, as far as your knowledge 
of your own workers and of others goes ? — I think 
lots of them are short-sighted enough to begrudge any 
contribution at all. 

4474. So there is no great enthusiasm on behalf of 
the Bill ? — I do not think there is, really. 

4475. I may tell you that the agricultural people — • 
and I know them intimately — do not want the Bill ; 
you know that the Belfast workers do not want the 
Bill and yet as matters look we are going to get the 
Bill because we are connected with England. If the 
Bill is carried out on the lines on whioh it stands at 
present, that will be 600,0001. a year more out of our 
revenue, and other legislation will come on, so that our 
expenditure in Ireland must go up. Do you think it 
possible, from what you know of human nature and 
Government, that we can go on in Ireland spending 
million after million of the money of Great Britain 
without paying for it ? This operation has commenced 
only a few years ago, remember. Do you think we can go 
on spending 14,000,0001., or 15,000,0001., or 16,000,0001. 
— somebody the other day talked of the expenditure in 
Ireland being in a short time 20,000,0001. — on a con- 
tribution of 10,000,0001. ? Do you think that it is 
politically possible that that can go on ? — No. 

4476. Therefore the status quo cannot be main- 
tained. One of two things, therefore, must happen — 
either that our taxation in Ireland must go up to meet 
this expenditure, or that we must adapt our house- 
keeping to our own income. Would you admit that if we 
were housekeeping on our own account we would keep 
our house more economically than keeping house after 
this vicious style ? — I do not know. I have not seen 
any big protests against the way things are being 
earned on at present. I often think there has been 
very little legislation initiated by Irishmen; nearly 
all our greatest benefits have been initiated by 
Englishmen. 
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4477. Do you not really know that there has been 
legislation initiated by Englishmen, and necessary for 
Great Britain, which does not suit us in Ireland ? — I do 
not know about that. Take, for instance, the Land 
measures ; they have always been earned through by 
Englishmen, and there is an Englishman’s name on 
every one of them. 

4478. As to land purchase I entirely agree with you 
there, because that was legislation specially for .Ireland, 
and there is no land purchase legislation specially for 
England. Whenever we get legislation specially adapted 
for Ireland, that suits ns ; but the difficulty is the joint 
legislation between Great Britain and Ireland P — I have 
never seen any really good proposal for the more 
economic administration of Ireland that has been 
seriously brought forward. 

4479. Was it to the interest of Ireland to bring in 
economic proposals as long as we had our fingers in the 
pockets of Great Britain? Was that our interest? — 
Still, we have got to contribute to the revenue. 

4480. Was it to our interest ? — Yes, I think so. We 
are all interested in keeping down national extravagance, 
if we can. 

4481. This thing is going on and we have got to 
pay for it you will admit ? — Yes. 

4482. Here is another point I may put to you: 
Under the system of indiscriminate taxation which is 
going on, money cannot be raised in Ireland. Take this 
very question of the site values in Belfast that I dis- 
cussed with you just now; under the new Budget a 
great deal of money will come in in Great Britain as 
time goes on, owing to the enormous value of the sites 
around the very neighbourhood we are sitting in. Take 
the neighbourhood of the Exchange in Liverpool ; I my- 
self in this house heard a witness sitting in the witness - 
chair say that the ground there was worth a guinea a 
square inch; that is, 144 guineas per square foot. Have 
we any means of getting any money in that way in Ire- 
land ? — I do not think so ; I do not think property will 
appreciate in the same way there. 

4483. And least of all in Belfast, though it is the 
most growing place we have, because there the sites are 
so cheap. Therefore it seems to me that there must be 
some new method of taxation applied to Ireland if all 
these millions have to be got out pf her ? — Or else re- 
duce the expenditure. I would begin on that side, 
rather than increase the taxation. 

4484. As long as you have a common Parliament 
and a common system, you must have identity of legis- 
lation, and any Act passed for England must be ex- 
tended to Ireland, except the Irish refuse to have it ? — 
I do not think it has done in the past, and I have always 
regretted that very much. We have separate laws for 
Scotland, separate laws for Ireland, and separate laws 
for England. 

4485. Have you in Belfast spoken out against the 
Insurance Bill ? — Ho. 

4486. Why did you not speak about it ? — Indeed I 
have got lots to talk about. 

4487. Have the people spoken about it ? — I do not 
think it has been the subject of really special considera- 
tion in Belfast. 

4488. Did you notice that the body to which I belong, 
the Catholic Bishops, passed a strong resolution against 
the Insurance Bill? — Yes, I know that. 

4489. Do you not think it affects us as Catholic 
Bishops less than it affects the manufacturers of Bel- 
fast?— But you take a proper interest in your flocks, 
so I think you very rightly spoke out in the way you 
did. 

4490. Will you admit with me that the status quo 
cannot be maintained? — Yes, I will. 

4491. That being so, do you not think it might be 
better for us all, North and South, to put our heads 
together and see if we cannot improve the economic 
condition of the country itself? — Yes, it would. 

4492. You think that would be better? — Yes. 

4493.. Whether we get Home Rule in the political 

sense or in the legislative sense, at least there must be 
Home Rule in the administrative and financial sense ? — 
No, I think that is the point where we part. 

4494. Very well, I will not press you? — I am afraid 


really there is a lack of confidence between one part of 
Ireland and the other part of Ireland. 

4495. (Mr. Adams.) If you are going to have Homs 

Rule you would admit, I suppose, that it is very i m . 
portant to have the very best form of it? — Quite so. 

4496. There have been various types of Home Rule 
placed before us, both officially and unofficially?-..! 
have never seen definite proposals. 

4497. Mr. Gladstone's Home Rule Bills are one 
type, and you may say the Council Bill is another 
type? — Yes. 

4498. Assuming that Homo Rule is coming, have you 
thought which form of Home Rule you would desire— 
I am going to bring this round to the financial 
question ? — I would be very sorry to see auy form of 
Home Rule that might eventually lead up to any 
attempt to separate Ireland from Great Britain. 
Separation I think would be disastrous. 

4499. ( The Bishop of Ross.) Do you mean, to havea 
separate Republican government or an Irish King ; is 
that your idea? — Yes, separation from Great Britain. 
I think that at the present moment really minorities are 
controlling everything. I think the Irish Party and the 
Labour Party are controlling everything in the British 
Parliament ; so it is conceivable that a minority interest 
in Ireland might be the more virulent minority, and 
that a separatist party might eventually be able to 
control things in an Irish parliament. It is a strange 
thing, but it does happen. 

4500. (Sir William Plunder.) Your objection, as I 
understand you, to Home Rule, is to the complete 
severance from Westminster of the Irish represen- 
tation ? — I consider that the final disaster that might 
occur. I really think we get better legislation at 
Westminster than we are ever likely to get in Dublin. 

4501. Assuming that there was some measure of 
Home Rule devised, with an Irish representation at 
Westminster, though not necessarily so large as it is at 
present, would you see in principle any objection to 
that? — I should regret to see it. I think you would 
not have as Independent a tribunal in Ireland as yon do 
have at Westminster at present. 

4502. Would yon prefer the existing Parliamentary 
system to continue? — Yes. 

4503. In other words, yon want the status quo to 
continue? — If it could continue, I would like to see 
it continue. 

4504. (Mr. Adams.) Returning to the various types 
that are possible, would you feel strongly that you desire 
a type which would not give control of the Customs to 
an Irish Parliament? — Yes, certainly. 

4505. Do you attach great weight to that point?— I 
do. I think auy attempt to set up an independent 
Customs in such a way as to enable the Irish Parliament 
to create a tariff between Ireland and the United 
Kingdom would be a very dangerous thing. 

4506. Would you distinguish between a body which 
had power to set up a tariff on the one hand, and the 
setting up of a system for recording the trade between 
the two countries ? — Yes. I would. I do not think the 
mere recording of the trade interferes in any way with 
the volume of the tx - ade. 

4507. Is that the length to which you would go ?— 
Yes. But we would be sorry to see it, because it might 
be the first step towards instituting a tariff. We are 
always afraid of these things. 

4508. You say you would be Sony to see it, but 
looking at the question from a business point of view, 
not simply with regard to one trade but with regard to 
the whole trade of the country, is it not very important 
to have an accurate record of the trade of the country? 
— Yes, it is. 

4509. Is it not particularly so hi the ease of Ire- 
land, because Ii-eland has a very large import ana 
export trade relatively to its total trade ? — Yes, I think 
it would he a good thing in Ireland. 

4510. So that, looked at commercially, the estab- 
lishment of a system of record would be an advantage- 
— I believe it would, if it ended there. 

4511. In the case of the system of taxation which 
at present exists, do you think that this system of 
mingled direct and indirect taxation is unsuited to Ire- 
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land? — I am afraid I have never judged of it as 
connected with Ireland alone. It is a great pity — hut 
this is a general opinion there — that the result of any- 
one casting a vote is not brought more particularly 
home to him. Take, for instance, the Old Age Pensions. 
To the ordinary voter in the street the effect of the 
extra cost of that pension was not brought home at all. 
It may tend to make the ordinary voter support 
extravagant legislation if he cannot feel that the effect 
of it is eventually brought on to his own back. Here 
he has got 5s. a week now when over 70, and he does 
not feel the effect of it, because it maybe indirect taxa- 
tion that produces it, and he may readily support at 
the next election a pension of 10s. a week or a lowering 
of the age qualification. Therefore, where benefits are 
derived without a corresponding increase in the burden 
of taxation I think it is rather a pity. 

4512. You want to create as strongly as possible a 
sense of responsibility ? — On the voter, yes. 

4513. Assuming an Irish Parliament were set up, 
have you thought whether there are any existing taxes 
which it should have the power of levying, rather than 
the United Kingdom Parliament sitting in Westmin- 
ster ? — 'You do not want to alter the relative position of 
the people in Ireland as compared with the people in 
England. Take, for instance, the Income Tax ; if you 
were to impose a higher rate of Income Tax in Ireland 
than you had in England, you would immediately dis- 
courage the investment of capital in Ireland, I think. 
You do not want to handicap the Irish manufacturer in 
any way. 

4514. Do you think that if Ireland rather than the 
Imperial Parliament had the right of imposing the In- 
come Tax, the level of the Income Tax might be lowered 
in Ireland ? — I should think not there, because it is 
necessary to raise more money than you do at present. 

4515. 1 have not made my meaning clear; do you 
think that the Income Tax might go down to incomes 
which are at present under 1601. ? — I have always felt 
that it would be a good thing to have that, simply, as 
I said before, to bring the responsibility of Ids vote 
more home to the voter. Although it might not be 
much, still he would appreciate the effect of any 
increase in taxation then. 

4516. Do you feel that the existing direct taxes on 
tea, sugar, spirits, and tobacco, press more heavily than 
they should on the working classes, agricultural and 
industi-ial, in Ireland ? — They do in a way. I do not 
know how it works out per capita, but there is no doubt 
that an ordinary Irishman and an ordinary Irishwoman 
drink more tea and more whiskey than the ordinary people 
on this side of the Channel. It is unfortunate that just 
the two articles which are very largely consumed in 
Ireland are the articles selected by the British Govern- 
ment on which to raise revenue. I think the tax on 
whiskey has a very salutary effect, and I quite approve 
of the tax on whiskey. 

4517. ( The Bishop of Boss.) Are the working men 
of Belfast turning to beer-drinking instead of whiskey- 
drinking P — I do not think so, particularly. 

4518. (Mr. Adams.) Have you thought out any 
alternative taxes which might be imposed by an Irish 
Parliament ? — No, I have not. 

4519. Has the fear of an Irish Parliament being set 
up been associated with the possible imposition of any 
particular tax ? — No. 

4520. Leaving out of account, for the present, the 
question of the right of imposing import or export 
duties, has there been a fear that certain forms of 
direct taxation might be introduced ? — No, I have never 
heard that mentioned. 

4521. I mean by that, taxes on property? — I have 
not heard that mentioned. 

4522. Dealing with the economy of administration, 
do you think that the establishment of the Congested 
Districts Board is economically satisfactory; or have 
you not thought about that? — I have not thought 
enough about that to give you an answer. 

_ 4523. It is a question of whether a representative 
Irish body might not have dealt with that question 
financially better than it was dealt with in the Imperial 
Parliament? — I do not see any reason why they should 
have dealt with it better. I believe the Imperial Par- 


liament would deal with a question of that kind as well 
as an Irish body would. 

4524. If a separate financial system were set up, or 
if a financial system with certain subordinate powers 
were set up, do you feel that Ireland should contribute 
some quota towards Imperial expenditure? — Yes, I 
think it should — morally, but I think there is great 
difficulty in getting the wherewithal. 

4525. Have you examined the question whether 
Ireland is paying its way ? — No. 

4526. You have not? — No; I accept the statements 
that are made from time to time. 

4527. You feel that from a constitutional and 
political point of view it would be desirable that Ireland 
should have a distinct part in the responsibility for 
Imperial expenditure ? — Yes. There are lots of things 
we have over in Ireland where it is a question whether 
we can afford to have them or not; and there are lots 
of things in recent legislation which are not canted 
through really on business principles. If I am a 
business man I will go and discount a bill to-morrow, it 
may be at 2 per cent., and in the course of three or four 
months I might discount another bill at 4 per cent., and 
I simply say to myself that is the difference in the value 
of money. But here you have the Irish farmer buying 
under the Ashbourne Act, I think, at the rate of 4 per 
cent. In order that the Government can carry through 
that operation without loss, they have to charge, it may 
be, 5 per cent, owing to the depreciated value of the 
stock which they issue in order to pay for that. The 
Irish farmer thinks that he has a terrible grievance, and 
that he is suffering an awful injustice in comparison 
with his neighbour who bought when money was 
cheaper than it was when he bought, and apparently the 
Government, rather than attempt to teach that farmer 
the difference in the value of money at different times, 
has simply faced the loss. Personally, you cannot do 
that ; that is not business ; you cannot go on at that rate. 

4528. Speaking about the business side of the 
question, a suggestion has been made — Lord MacDon- 
uell, I think, made it at Belfast — that Ireland should 
l>e credited with the collected revenue as apart from the 
true revenue. Looking at it simply from a business and 
financial point of view, does that not seem to you an 
unsound proposal? — We ai-e to be credited with the 
collected revenue, and then we just disburse that as 
best we can ? Is that the point ? 

4529. The collected revenue is a little larger than 
the true revenue, very largely because of the spirit 
duty ? — It ought to be the tree revenue, I should say ; 
that is, based on actual consumption in Ireland. 

4530. Looking at it from a business point of view, 
would you not say that any proposal based on simply 
collected revenue might expose the system to consider- 
able trade difficulties ? — It might ; besides, it might 
change at any time — the whiskey distilleries might 
move across to this side of the channel. 

4531. Do you not think that the establishment of 
the Council of the Department of Agriculture has 
shown that Irishmen of all parties and creeds can work 
together on administrative and financial questions very 
successfully and with a great deal of confidence ? — Yes, 
I think that has been encouraging. 

4532. That has happened within the last ten years ? 
— Yes. 

4533. And has continued to work well ? — Yes. But 
they are appointed rather than elected, I think, and 
that makes a difference. 

4534. They are two-thirds elected and one-third 
appointed ? — I accept that. 

4535. (Sir William Pleader.) Is the economic condi- 
tion of Ireland more satisfactory now than it was a few 
years ago ? — Yes, I should think it is, very much. 

4536. Is the country more settled ? — In parts it is. 

4537. Would you say there are not so many external 
signs of discontent ? — Not at the moment. The cattle 
driving is rather a recent sign of disorder ; I think that 
is a new thing in the last year or two. 

4538. On the whole, should you say the economic 
conditions of Ireland at the moment are favourable P — 
Yes, and that they are very much improved indeed. 

4539. Compared with a few years ago, would you 
say there is little political discontent P — I believe that 
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among the population generally there is not much 
political discontent. 

4540. Do you think in principle that the individual 
who spends a revenue which he has earned, has a 
greater feeling of responsibility than the individual 
who spends a revenue which is given to him? — Yes, 
Ido. 

4541. Would you apply that principle to a nation, 
and say that if there were power given to it of obtain- 
ing its own revenue as well as of spending it, that 
nation would have a greater feeling of responsibility? — 
In the abstract, I would say yes. 

<1542. But actually is it not so ? Is it not your 
experience of people of all nations that when they, have 
the management of their income as well as of their ex- 
penditure, they have a greater feeling of responsibility ? 
— Yes. 

4543. Mr. Adams spoke to you in reference to the 
Customs, but his questions were practically confined 
to the recording of trade movements. Is there any 
reason why Ireland should not be able to collect its 
own revenue as satisfactorily as an Imperial Customs 
could collect it ? — Do you refer merely to the collection 
and not to the imposition of taxation ? 

4544. I will speak of the collection first ? — I cer- 
tainly think there should be no difficulty whatever in 
merely collecting the revenue. 

4545. Ireland would be quite competent to do that 
satisfactorily ? — Yes. 

4546. Assume that there was a separate Customs 
established in Ireland, with due safeguards against 
preferences, for instance, under the condition that 
dutiable articles in England should also be dutiable 
articles in Ireland, but that Ireland should have the 
power of re-arranging the amount of the duty. Take 
tea as an example ; a certain tax is imposed on that 
when it is imported into England , but you might have 
perhaps a smaller tax on it in Ireland, and whiskey, on 
the other hand, which has a certain tax placed on it in 
England, might perhaps have a higher tax placed on it 
in Ireland. So long as there was not a duty imposed 
in Ireland on articles which were not subject to taxa- 
tion here, would you see any objection to Ireland 
having the right to collect its Customs ? — And to re- 
gulate the amount of duty on those articles ? I have 
not considered that question, but at first sight I do not 
see how harm could result from that. 

4547. Everyone seems to admit that the conditions 
in Ireland are different from those in England ; tea, 
for instance, is more an article of daily food among a 
large section of the Irish population, and being an 
article of daily food it might be to the interest of the 
people of Ireland that a smaller tax should be imposed 
on the import of tea ? — Yes, it might. 

4548. So long as Ireland did not discriminate to the 
disadvantage of England, would you see any disadvan- 
tage in her having her own Customs ? — No, I cannot 
see any disadvantage in that. If they were to put a 
tax, say, on foodstuffs or meats or something like that, 
which would materially affect the cost of living, that 
might put an Irish manufacturer at a disadvantage ; 
but so long as they merely re-arrange the revenue, I do 
not see that any harm would result from allowing 
Ireland to do that. 

4549. (Chairman.) After all, it would be only going 
back to what prevailed up to the year 1853 in respect 
of various duties, would it not? Up to 1858 in fact 
the spirit duties in Ireland were lower than they were 
in England? — Yes. 

4550. So that it ideally would be only going back 
.to what has happened since the Act of Union? — Yes. 

4551. ( Sir William Plender.) Whatever form of 
Home Buie Government were granted, assuming that 
it will be granted some day, is it likely that the 
representatives of the Irish people would do anything 
that would seriously damage the trade of their consti- 
tuents ? — 1 do not think they would do it deliberately, 
but you might have the preponderance of a certain 
interest, and the rural interest might outweigh the 

. manufacturing interest to too great an. extent. No 
fresh taxation is ever popular, but they might not 
gauge the protests of the manufacturing parties 
sufficiently accurately. 


4552. Then the fear you have is that there might 
be an undue representation of agricultural interests 
which might legislate against the manufacturing inter- 
ests ? — That is one of our fears. 

4553. Are you familiar with any instance in the 

history of other nations where such a tiling has happened 
in any Parliament? — We are talking about England 
and Ireland ; I think England did crush manufacturing 
industries in Ireland to a very great extent. 0 

4554. ( The Bishop of Boss.) Was that not done of 
set purpose? — The English manufacturers did not 
want them as trade competitors. 

4555. Was it not done through trade jealousy?— 
It was. 

4556. There was no concealment made about it?— 
No. 

4557. Do you remember the petition addressed by 
the English manufacturers to King William m. of 
Great and Glorious Memory, in which the English 
manufacturers said pointblanlc that they wanted the 
Irish manufacturers crushed in order to give a chance 
to the English manufacturer's ? — No, I do not remem- 
ber that. 

4558. ( Sir William Plender.) I think you agree 
with the principle that it is the solvency of the indivi- 
dual which affects his credit and not the political con- 
ditions of the country ? — Yes. that is so ; but still there 
is no doubt the political condition of a country has a 
great deal to do with the establishment of business in 
that country. 

4559. Are you now speaking of the creation of new 
industries and of the attraction of new capital ? — Yes. 

4560. As regards existing industries, the political 
conditions in Ireland, whatever they might be, would 
not affect the ability of a trader to get credit if his 
solvency justified it, would they? — No, they would 
not ; but still there is no doubt lie would be able to 
borrow easier if the political conditions were settled in 
the country. 

4561. How could an individual whose credit was 
poor expect to get credit if the political conditions 
wei'e good, and why should a person whose solvency 
was beyond reproach not get good credit because the 
political conditions might be bad ? — It has a great 
deal to do with the ease or the difficulty that there is 
in realising your secux-ity. 

4562. That comes back to the personal solvency 
of the borrower, because the enforcement of the 
security is against the assets of the individual and not 
against the Government ? — That is so ; but then there 
is the law, under which you go and collect those duties 
there. 

4563. Are you assuming now that the laws might 
be altered ? — Yes — or the enforcement of the law. 

4564. Assuming that the existing law as to the 
enforcement of the security were maintained, whatever 
might be the change in the political conditions of 
Ireland, then the individual’s credit would not be 
affected, would it ? — Assuming the laws were unchanged, 
then the credit of the individual should not be affected. 

4565. Is the feeling against Home Buie more 

religious than economic?— I think it is very largely 
religious. * 

4566. More so than economic ? — Yes, I really think 
it is. 

4567. (Mr. Huth Jaclcson). Belfast is a large manu- 
facturing town, is it not ? — Yes. 

4568. Would it be right to say that the feeling of 
Belfast is more in favour of Free Trade than of 
Protection P — I always think it is a pity to speak of 
Protection, I would rather compare it with Tariff 
Beform. Do you mean Tariff Beform when you say 
Protection ? I think there is such a difference between 
the two. 

4569. I do not want to get on political grounds, 
but what I meant was, is the feeling of Belfast m 
favour of duties for purposes other than revenue. 
— Yes, I think the majority would be supporters of 
what is called Tariff Reform, 

4570. Would that be on political grounds or econo- 
mic grounds P — On economic grounds. Unfortunately, 
we are particularly subject to what we call dumping 
from Continental spinners. 
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4571. You, in your own industry, the flax industry, 
surely would be benefited by that, would you not ? — So 
long as the trade remains normal we can hold our own 
with anyone; but as soon as a shortage of trade comes on, 
we believe that it is the practice of our Continental 
competitors to run their mills full, and then any sur- 
plus which they cannot dispose of to advantage in their 
own countries they will send over to Belfast and 
realise whatever price they can get for it. , 

4572. They realise on the manufactured article P 
— They sell the yarns. 

4573. Do you not spin those yarns ? — We spin those 
yarns. 

4574. Is that not to your benefit? — No. We are 
producers of yarns, and we sell yarns. Suppose the 
whole trade falls off 10 per cent, we have to face a re- 
duction in ours of 20 or 30 per cent., because we have 
to bear not only our own burden of decreased trade, but 
the burden of the decreased demand in these other 
protected countries ; so we are hit very heavily. There 
is always a constant import of yarns into Belfast, 
representing between 13 and 14 per cent, of the entire 
Belfast production, so a difference in the import rate 
is a very material factor in determining the price of 
yam in Belfast. 

4575. I am very ignorant; what are the yarns im- 
orted into Belfast for? — For weaving. Take this 
andkerchief, for instance ; those threads which are 

passed backwards and forwards in it are the yams. 

4576. Do you spin those? — We spin those. We 
spin seven times as much as is imported, or in other 
words, of the total quantity woven in Belfast there is 
13 or 14 per cent, imported and 87 per cent, is spun 
in Belfast. The effect of their importing these yams 
into Belfast, and the effect of this dumping, has been 
to build up a very large weaving trade. In Belfast 
50 years ago they had about 3,600 looms for weaving, 
and now they have got between 36,000 and 38,000 
looms, so that it has gone up more than ten times in 
the last fifty years. 

4577. It seems on the whole to have been for the 
benefit of the country ? — Yes, it has, but in times of 
depression we suffer terribly. 

4578. That is, the spinners ? — Yes. 

4579. As distinct from the weavers ? — Yes. 

4580. At such a period you suffer, but then the 
weaving trade is particularly prosperous at that time, 
is it not? — They do not feel it as we do, but it would 
not be right, I think, to say that they are particularly 
prosperous then. 

4581. Would it be fair to say that on the whole the 
industries of Belfast would not be afraid of protective 
duties, or rather I would say of the introduction of a 
system of tariffs ? — They would not be afraid of tariff 
reform. I think there is the greatest difference 
between protective duties and tariff reform. 

4582. Let me put the question in this way. On the 
whole, you would not say that Belfast would be .afraid 
of import duties being imposed for purposes other than 
revenue? — Certainly I think they would be very much 


[Continued. 


afraid of that. For instance, you might put a duty on 
flax. The Irish farmer who grows flax of course thinks 
the product of flax in Ireland is a tremendous affair, 
whereas we who study the figures know there are only 

7 .000 or 8,000 tons grown in Ireland, while there are 

450.000 tons of flax grown in Russia. 

4583. Bias the production of flax in Ireland very 

materially increased ? — No ; within the last few years 
it has been induced. The largest sowing was in 1864 
when 301,693 acres were sown. The average acreage 
under flax for ten years — 1880-18S0 — was 113,635 
acres; for the yeai-s 1900-1910 it was 48,615 acres, 
1910 being 45,974 acres. This year’s sowing was 
about 62,000 acres, the exceptionally high prices paid 
last year having caused the increase. The smallest 
sowing was in 1898 when 34,469 acres were sown, after 
which the acreage increased, but fell in 1909 to 
38,110 acres. • 

4584. What is the main reason for that? — I think 
it is the difficulty of harvesting the crop to a very great 
extent. 

4585. It is a labour question? — Yes. Then in 
addition to that, it is a very speculative crop. If you 
are lucky with flax you are able to make a very lai'ge 
profit per acre. I read of two cases last year, and I am 
sure there were more, where a farmer had sold the 
produce of an acre of flax for about 37?., and it would 
not have cost him more than from 71. to SI. to work 
that acre, so he must have had a clear profit of 27 1. or 
28?. per acre. 

4586. (The Bishop of Boss.) But still that is not as 
good as an acre of potatoes. Potatoes were sold in my 
own countiy in the month of June this year for 52?. an 
acre ; they were early potatoes, and the farmers had a 
net profit of 35i. after paying for the carnage ? — I was 
not aware of that, but I do know that flax is a very 
speculative crop indeed. 

4587. (Mr. Hath Jackson.) You drew attention to 
the fact that the north of Ireland, and indeed the whole 
of Ireland, has been very much more prosperous during 
the last few years ; have there been any new industries 
started? — Yes, there have been some. A Mi - . Morton 
of Darrel, for instance, has started carpet manufactur- 
ing in Donegal. 

4588. But nothing of any importance? — No. I 
think that the prosperity has been rather due to 
increased activity in previously existing industries. 

4589. Have there been fresh limited liability 
companies formed in any particular trade to any 
extent ? — I have not watched that very much. I know 
in addition to old mills extending in Belfast there has 
been one new flax mill started in Belfast. 

4590. Have there been applications to the public for 
subscriptions for new capital in recent years ? — Not of 
any great importance, I think. 

4591. You would say, I suppose, that there is more 
Irish capital locked up in industries in your part of 
the country than there is British capital ? — I think so. 
I think the shareholders are mostly local. 


The Witness withdrew. 


Mr. J. Milne Barbour. 


Adjourned. 


Friday, 21st July 1911. 


Present : 


Sir HENRY PRIMROSE, K.C.B., C.S.I. (Chairman). 

The Most Rev. The Bishop of Ross. I Mr. W. G. S. Adams. 

The Right Hon. Frederick Huth Jackson. ' Mr. Henry Neville Gladstone. 

Sir William Plender. Mr. Aubrey V. Symonds (Secretary). 


The Right Hon. Laurence Waldron called and examined.l 


4592. (Chairman.) I think you are a member of the 
Dublin Stock Exchange ? — Yes. 

4593. Are you a member of any other public body, 
such as the Dublin Chamber of Commerce ? — I am a 
member of the Chamber of Commerce, I am chairman 


of the Grand Canal Company, and within the last few 
months I have become a director of the Dublin and 
Kingstown Railway Company. 

4594. In your note to me you disclaim having made 
any study of public finance, but I think perhaps you 
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•will be able to help ns on questions connected with the 
issue of Irish Land Stock, and so on. In the first 
place, taking the existing issues of laud stock, is there 
much of that held in Ireland, do you think P — I think 
the register of it is in effect altogether kept in the 
Bank of Ireland, but it can be transferred to England. 
In regard to the savings bank holdings perhaps that is 
information which is accessible more correctly from 
another source. I think some English holdings of it 
are registered in Ireland ; but my experience is that 
the moment anybody gets it they want to sell it. 

4595. They want to sell it, do you say P — Yes ; the 
tendency of the world is towards getting things at a 
higher rate of interest. 

4596. If it was proposed to make an issue of land 
stock in Ireland at the present time, would there be a 
good subscription in Dublin, do you suppose ? — Do you 
mean* without the Imperial guarantee ? 

4597. Yes? — The 3 per cent, land stock has been 
dealt in every day in Dublin in the last week or ten 
days at 871 ; that, as you know, pays 31. 9s. interest. 
That has the unconditional credit of the Brutish 
Empire together with the whole .of the lands in Ireland 
that are sold. If you withdraw the British Empire 
and leave only the Irish lands, if their united security 
is only estimated at 31 per cent-., what would perhaps a 
tenth of the whole security be considered to be worth ? 
If you ask me, could Ix-eland buy out Irish landlords and 
set up Irish tenants on any basis like what is being done 
under the existing British credit, I should say, cer- 
tainly not ; and in fact the British credit has reached 
the point when even it cannot do it on the terms on 
which it was proposed that it should be done originally. 

4598. I have a little book before me on Home Rule 
Finance, written by Professor Kettle, in which I see he 
says, speaking of land purohase, that in the event of 
there being a Home Rule Bill and an Irish Parliament, 
“ In the case of future purchases — that is to say, pur- 
“ chases effected after Home Rule — the stock must, 
“ no doubt, be issued fr-om Dublin.” Then he says, 
“ The Dublin Stock Exchange will be given an oppor- 
“ tunity to show its mettle, an opportunity which it 
“ has never had except in regard to municipal loans.” 
What do you say to thatP — Of course, it is a gig-antic 
sum of money. I cannot say more than this : that the 
English Government have been unable to do it. The 
greatest Empire in the world, with theliighest credit in 
the world, is unable to do it, and it is idle to talk of a 
country with a population of 4,000,000 being able to do 
that which a country with the resources of England 
has been unable to do. I think my friend Mr. Kettle 
has conceived some of his arguments in a spirit of 
playful irony. 

4599. Take the establishment of an Irish Parlia- 
ment with an executive responsible to it, it certainly 
would not improve, at any rate at first, the facilities 
for raising money in Dublin, do you suppose, for such 
a purpose as thisP — It is a very large and a very special 
thing. My experience of Ireland is that it has always 
been able to raise any reasonable capital requirements 
arising out of its ordinary needs. The railways, the 
banks, the tramway companies, the corporations, the 
harbours, have all been able to raise money ; but here 
you come to a tremendous mixed political and financial 
question in which England has failed to be able to raise 
the money. 


4600. At the present time, if an Irish corporation 

want money they would issue the loan in Dublin prob- 
ably?— Yes. For many years I have acted as stock- 
broker for the Dublin Corporation, which cannot be 
supposed to derive any of its credit from its connection 
with Great Britain, I think, and I thought it would be 
useful if I just pencilled down the prices at which I 
have issued 90.000Z. of stock in the last two years for 
them— like all corporations they are perpetually in 
want of money. Theirs is a 3* per oent. stock, ana it 
ranges between an issue price of 92* and 90— that I 
think, is the lowest at which I have issued any for 
them. J 

4601. At 31 per cent., do you say P— Yes; it is re- 

deemable, I think, in sixty years by sinking fund 
instalments. a 


4602. Then you get a little over 3j per cent. P 


About 3Z. 13s. I think it might be informing to the 
Committee if I also told them the price of two or three 
cognate stocks to that. The Pembroke Township 
which joins Dublin on the south-east side, has 3i per 
cent, stock which has been done at 91 in the last fen 
days, and there is a joint drainage 4 per cent, stock of 
Rathmines and Pembroke which is Belling at about 108 

4603. What sort of provision is made for extin- 
guishing the debt? — They are all subject to the general 
rule that governs those things ; I tliiDk sixty years is 
the longest time, and for certain things that are in 
their nature terminable I think the period is reduced 
to thirty years. I think that is settled by the Local 
Government Act. 

4604. The security being the rates P — Solely. The 
Port of Dublin has 4 per cent, bonds, and it had some 
little trouble lately, but it has issued none over, I think 
4J per cent. ; they run to very large amounts. 

4605. Of course those are all issued without any 
Government guarantee, and merely on the security of 
the rates and dues ? — Yes. 

4606. Therefore, as far as they are concerned, the 
form of government does not very much matter. Do 
you consider if there was an Irish Executive established 
subject to au Irish Parliament that that would make 
it more difficult to raise money than it is nowP— I 
think it would. All the moneyed classes, taking them 
in the mass, are very much opposed to Home Rule; 
but I find that the country shopkeepers and those men 
who are now coming to he a prosperous class, are not 
at all afraid of it, and that they like to put their 
money into Irish securities. But they are not orga- 
nised ; and the great organisations of credit, like the 
Bank of Ireland and the principal hanks, I think I 
must say are entirely managed by the Unionist party; 
and I do not think they would facilitate these opera- 
tions — I do not think they would place them or help 
them in their present state of mind. Of course that is 
only my opinion, and the opinion of the first man you 
meet may differ from me in that and may be as valu- 
able ; hut if you ask my opinion I give it you for what- 
ever it is worth. 

4607. Do you consider there is a considerable amount 
of accumulated capital in Ireland ready for investment P 
— There is a wonderful amount; but like all agricultural 
populations the Irish are slow to move. I will tell you of 
au operation which lias taken place in my own business 
experience. When I first went into business, about thirty 
years ago, great masses of Irish railway securities were 
held in England — perhaps you know that Lord Wolver- 
ton, of Glynn's, completed the Great Southern Railway, 
the principal railway in Ireland. Gradually in my time 
most of these Irish securities have come over to Ireland, 
and even still panics about Home Rule shake out the 
remaining English and Anglo-Irish holders. I suppose 
there must have been bought in my own office perhaps 
20,0001. or 30.000Z. worth of securities which came over 
during the little panic that went on in the early days of 
this present proposal of Home Rule — and all from 
England. And from the moment that the English 
selling ceased, the Irish buying overtook it, and these 
securities — Great Southern debentures and Great 
Southern preferences. Great Northern stock, etc.— 
gradually appreciated, and now on the day I left Dublin, 
the Great Southern & Western 4 per cent, preference 
was at 108f , the same price as the London & North 
Western 4 per cent, preference. That, I think, is due 
to the new class. The great old buying bodies, like the 
Bank of Ireland, the Church Representative Body and 
these people, have ceased, in my opinion, to buy Irish 
securities, and this new class, the prosperous shop- 
keepers and the professional people through the country 
and the better class of farmers, are buying Irish 
securities, and they have formed a very stable base for 
these things, just as in my young days the old millions 
of buyers formed the stability of Consols, but that buy- 
ing has ceased with the result that you see. 

4608. Amongst the farmer class there are some very 
substantial men, are there notP — Yes, but they largely 
keep their money on deposit. 

4609. With the banks P — Yes ; a number which is 
surprisingly large do that. 

4610. Are there many trading companies and com- 
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mereial enterprises that are floated in Dublin ? — The 
taste for these things is off at present, but a great 
number of them, when they could be floated anywhere 
were floated in Dublin and elsewhere in Ireland. They' 
were all taken up locally. I need not refer to Guinness’s ; 
this was originally floated in England by the Barings, 
but the great- proportion of the shares are all bought 
from the English allottees and are held in Ireland 
now. 

4611. Are they ? — I have not the register before me, 
but at least three-fourths of the holders are Irish, I 
should say. The principal drapery businesses in Dublin 
are all joint stock companies, and, curiously, the principal 
public-house is a joint stock company; then we have 
supply companies and store companies. So there are a 
great number of them ; but the moment is unfavourable 
for these things. In the last two or three years, owing 
to the general financial depression, it has been unfavour- 
able, but at the time when such companies were being 
issued in England they were also being issued in Ireland, 
and they were all taken up in Ireland and dealt in locally. 

4612. Should you say that the prospects of Home 
Rule, which some people think is very imminent, is at 
this moment affecting the confidence of investors ? — Of 
a certain class of investors, certainly. 

4613. (Mr. Ruth Jackson.) What particular class ? — 
The Unionist class and the old-fashioned banking class, 

I think. As I said before you came in, a new class has 
come into existence — the prosperous farmers, shop- 
keepers and so on. There have been three or four very 
prosperous years in Ireland, and so they take these 
things up, but not, I think, as a conscious manifesto in 
favour of Home Rule or anything else. But they 
understand the Great Southern & Western Railway and 
the like which pass their doors ; they are not very much 
instructed in finance, and they take up these things not 
from patriotic feelings but because people naturally 
hold the securities of the country about them. 

4614. (Chairman.) When you speak of comparatively 
new classes of prosperous farmers and shopkeepers, from 
what sort of period would yon date them? — No doubt, 
from the beginning of the Land Acts. The thing has 
been gradually done. I am not on very sure ground 
now, but I think I am right — probably the Lord Bishop 
will correct me if I am wrong — there have been three or 
four very prosperous years in cattle, which is really 
the great business of Ireland, and in all departments 
of it, both store cattle and fat cattle, though I believe 
it is not so good this year. That has made a great 
difference. 

4615. (Mr. Hath Jackson.) The tendency you think 
of the farmer class is to invest their money rather 
than to employ it in the development of their own 
farms? — You see, most of the farms in Ireland are 
in grass. There are 15,000,000 acres of agricultural 
land in Ireland, and 11,000,000 of those are in grass, 
and all that they can do in the way of improve- 
ment is t-o sink a ditch a little lower, or raise a hedge, 
or add a building. No doubt if the country to any 
extent adopted tillage there would be a very great use 
for the money, and capital would be required for it. 
Some capital, no doubt, is required to buy cattle. Of 
course I am a town dweller, and I am only giving an 
opinion which is not of much value, but it strikes me 
in this way. 

4616. (Chairman.) How far back do you go in order 
to get to the date at which you consider this improved 
condition of the people in Ireland started — would you 
say 1881 ? — I first became acquainted with it in 1881. 
It had sets back. It had a terrible set back in 1886 
under the old Home Rule Bill. That undoubtedly did 
create a feeling of uncertainty. It came on a very bad 
state of affairs in Ireland financially, and the failure of 
the Munster Bank, and one thing and another coming 
together produced very bad effects then. But I suppose 
that singe the year 1887 there has been a steady im- 
provement in Irish securities. Of course they went to 
a great price when all other securities went up, but I 
would say that the market in them has on the whole 
been more entirely dependent on Ireland than it was 
m the past, and is gradually working still in that 
direction. 

. 4617. In 1893, when a Home Rule Bill did get 


through the House of Commons, did you notice any 
effect upon the market ? — There was a sharp effect on 
securities for a few days. It was known, of course, that 
the Bill would be rejected by the House of Lords, but 
even so, it was a very prosperous time, and prices were 
rising. There was a spasm that may have lasted ten 
days or a fortnight, but I do not think it lasted 
more. 

4618. That all seems to point to the fact that the 
establishment of a Home Rule Government would have 
an adverse effect upon credit : but do you yourself 
think that that would last very long ? — I need hardly 
remind you of the gratuitous folly of prophesying. If 
the country was, as I hope and expect and think it will 
be, safely and wisely and judiciously managed by the 
people who got the management of it, I think it would 
very soon pass off, and I think the effect of any sort of 
wise Government would be, with a sanguine race, dis- 
counted favourably. It might create a more favourable 
opinion than really should be deduced from an early 
experiment. I hope I have conveyed myself to you. 

4619. I see that Professor Kettle also says — this is 
a corollary of what he had previously said — that an 
Irish Home Rule Government ought to have complete 
control over the finances, and ought to be allowed to 
impose their own taxes and determine the rates and 
taxes and the number of the taxes ; do you think that 
would alarm the people of Ireland? — I am perfectly 
sure it would alarm them, and justly alarm them. 
Dublin, Belfast, and some other places have considerable 
banking and manufacturing businesses, and all the votes 
would be in the hands of small peasant proprietors — 
people who know nothing whatever about the things 
that interest the dwellers in the few cities that there 
are in Ireland. Business people would not like to have 
taxes and fiscal arrangements based on the votes of 
people who have no acquaintance whatever with any 
sort of business save agriculture, and naturally — for I 
do not think it is a matter really of Unionist feeling — 
Belfast and those places would think, if they think 
about it at all, that if they were to have them linen and 
whiskey and tobacco and shipbuilding and so on, sub- 
ject to taxes imposed by mere agriculturists, there 
would be a very great danger. I think there is no 
national feeling at all on it, but only such a feeling as 
Piedmont or Lombardy might have as regards Naples 
and the Abruzzi, where the case is somewhat similar. 

4520. Do you think there is any justification for 
that feeling? After all, the agriculturists are the 
people who consume tobacco and spirits, and things of 
that kind, and they are just as much interested as the 
industrial population in not increasing the taxes 
unduly ? — I think the nexus is too slight. I do not 
believe they would do anything designedly dishonest — 

I really do not ; I have not the slighest fear of that — 
but I think they might be crude in their methods, and 
I can well understand people who manage delicate 
organisations, like banking and shipbuilding and 
similar concerns that require labour aud require 
financing, looking with great apprehension to having 
those matters entirely settled by gentlemen whose 
acquaintance is confined to cows and sheep, and pigs 
and butter. 

4621. Of course we know that capital is an 
extremely nervous and sensitive organisation, but 
things do not always turn out quite as capitalists fear, 
as we have seen in this country, I think, in the 
last year? — Yes, but in those cases, the fear of the 
thing is nearly as bad as the thing itself. 

4622. For the moment ? — Yes; but it takes a long 
time to repair that sort of damage, and sometimes the 
means to do ill may lead to ill deeds being done. 

4623. Of course, it would be absolutely necessary to 
go on with land purchase, even if there were an Irish 
Parliament and an Irish Government ? — It is an 
Imperial obligation, and England ought to cany it 
out in my judgment. On this I am no more com-- 
petent to speak than anybody else you may pick up in. 
the streets, but that is how it strikes me. 

4624. Having begun with land purchase, you think 
it must go on?— I think the faith of England is pledged 
to the expropriation of the landlords, and to the setting 
up of a tenant proprietary based on money raised on 
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English credit, counter-secured by Irish land, and by 
the Irish State if necessary. 

4625. That is the way in which it is very commonly 
put, but I am not sure that it is quite fair. It is not 
Great Britain that has taken the responsibility of 
Irish land purchase, it is the Imperial Parliament. The 
only question is, if you take the Irish element out of the 
Imperial Parliament it is not certain that the obliga- 
tion remains. It is the Imperial Parliament tluit is the 
guaranteeing authority, and not Great Britain as 
against Ireland. Is that not so ? — I am sure the Lord 
Bishop will understand me when I say that I think that 
iB a theological distinction, and rather a fine one. 

4626. I think there is a great deal of misapprehen- * 
sion about that question. We have had witnesses in 
that chair who over and over again have said that 
Great Britain has undertaken an obligation to Ireland. 
But that is not the case at all. What has happened 
is, that the Imperial Parliament has undertaken an 
obligation, not to Ireland, but to Irish landlords and 
Irish tenants ? — Very well. There sat in that Imperial 
Parliament 80 people out of 670 who had no power 
whatever in modifying that thing, and there could not 
have been a fair contracting basis between the two. If 
there is to be any separate and distinct obligation as 
between such a Parliament and England and the in- 
habitants of Ireland, in my judgment, excuse me for 
saying so, I feel the distinction is a very fine-drawn one, 
and one that does not commend itself to my mind. 

4627. I am only putting it forward for the purpose 
of keeping the point clearly before us. Much mis- 
apprehension arises from confusing, as it appears to my 
mind, not merely in this but in other matters, the 
Imperial Parliament with Great Britain, and, in con- 
sequence things that have been done by the Imperial 
Parliament are very often said to have been done by 
Great Britain, and to have imposed an obligation upon 
Great Britain as towards Ireland. But that is not the 
case ? — I think it is. 

4628. I do not think so ; however, I do not want to 
press the point unduly, but it comes up every now and 
then ? — It is a thing that would have to be treated at 
length. 

4629. I am not arguing against you, because I 
think we should both arrive at the same result, namely, 
that whether it is the Imperial Parliament, or whether 
it is Great Britain, there is an obligation which has got 
to be observed ? — It is like all obligations. I will even 
adopt your point of view for the moment, assuming it 
to be your point of view. I will say it is an obligation 
held jointly and severally. The person to whom that 
obligation is due naturally selects the best partner, and 
there can be no doubt in the case of this partnership 
which is the better partner. 

4630. Prom the point of view of a business man do 
you imagine that such an arrangement as Professor 
Kettle recommends would be very much disliked P — I 
think it would be. I know Professor Kettle, and I am 
not sure that he is quite serious. 

4631. Really P — His pamphlet does not read to me 
like a serious contribution. It is very brilliant and 
very clever, but I hope he is more accurate in his 
figures and his fi nan ce than he is in his references to 
Sir Walter Scott’s novels, because there are a couple of 
mistakes in those. 

4632. I suppose there would be no very great diffi- 
culty with a Home Rule Government in financing its 
operations? Whatever source it drew its revenue 
from, whether from taxes imposed by itself or whether 
it drew a certain share of the total revenue of th.e 
United Kingdom, still, from time to time, it would 
want a certain amount of financing, probably advances 
on Treasury Bills, and so on ? — To be sure. 

4633. I suppose there would be no difficulty about 
that? — I think if the thing was working well, there 
would not. The position is very complicated and very 
difficult. If in the earlier years the finances of the 
country were worked under the general laws of the 
United Kingdom, if a basis could be agreed upon to 
ascertain what share Ireland should pay, and if the 
Irish surplus was handed over to the Irish Parliament, 
I think it could usefully employ itself in spending that! 
No doubt theie would be loans and such things re- 


quired, but I have no doubt that, even from the very 
earliest years, it would be able to borrow money for any 
purpose other than for a very thorny and very difficult 
subject like that land question, which is the whole Irish 
question for hundreds of years. I am perfectly certain 
that for the purpose of drainage, or for harbours, or for 
any reproductive works, in time, and in a very early 
time too, it could be done. 

4634. (Mr. Hath Jackson.) In Dublin p — That is my 
idea ; but, as you know, nobody’s opinion of the future 
is of very much value. Before you came in I told the 
Chairman about the prices at which municipalities, on 
their sole credit, that is on the credit of the rates, have 
raised loans in Ireland in the hist twenty years. Coming 
down to very small places, the harbour of Wicklow 
raised a loan at 31 per cent. But that was in the times 
when Consols were 108 and 109, and I suppose those 
times will not return. 

4635. (Chairman.) Supposing there were a Home 
Rule Government, and they wanted 500,000<. for six 
months, or something of that kind, could they get that 
on the Dublin market quite easily? — I think so. It 
would depend on the nature of the security that they 
had to offer. If they were like the self-governing 
Colonies, and had their own Customs mid Excise, and 
there was not placed on their free income too heavy 
charges for existing vested interests, there is no 
doubt they could borrow. When Costa Rica, Servia, 
and places of that sort, can borrow money, it is ridicu- 
lous to suppose they could not, if they had security to 
offer. But it might be that they would be so pledged 
aud mortgaged and so controlled to a great extent by 
antecedent obligations, created, as I think, by England, 
that they might not have such a free income as would 
induce people to lend money on. But granted that 
they had a free income and a power to raise taxes and 
add to their free income, I cannot think it can be 
doubted that they would be as well able to borrow as 
the Corporation of Dublin, or the Pembroke Township, 
or the harbour of Sligo, or the other harbour of 
Wicklow, or the city of Waterford, or any of these 
other places — that is, I say, if they have the income, if, 
in fact, they 'have the security. I do not think any 
disability would attach to them because they are Irish 
— that is the point — except the disability which attaches 
to all borrowers in search of money if they have not 
security. But that should bo absent in their case. 

4636. Of course you are contemplating that they 
should have, at any rate, some powers of taxation ? — 
Certainly — as in truth these municipalities have; you 
may call it rating, but it is in truth a power to make 
the people under their sway pay sums of money. 

4637. (Mr. Hath Jackson.) What rate of interest 
do the cities of Dublin, Waterford, aud so on, pay ?— 
The city of Dublin pays 3J per cent. 

4638. And you buy what? — You buy 3} percent, 
stocks. 

4639. (Sir William Plunder.) I gather from your 
evidence that the principal towns in Ireland can borrow 
money quite as cheaply as the great municipalities can 
borrow in this country, and that the interest yield on 
first class railway debenture stocks in Ireland is approxi- 
mately the same as our debenture stocks of railways 
such as the North Western in this country? — That is 
so, though of course, for many years there was a differ- 
ence of 7 to 8 per cent, in favour of England. 

4640. (Mr. Hath Jaclcson.) 7 to 8 per cent, differ- 
ence in the price of the stock? — Yes, until Goschen's 
refunding, and then the demand for trust securities 
was so great, and the supply at that time was so 
limited, that trustees, finding themselves able to buy 
the securities of the great Irish railways like the Great 
Southern, the Great Northern, the Midland Great 
Western, and the Belfast and Northern Counties 
(which is now merged in the Midland Railway of. 
England), there was such a demand that it practically 
overtook the difference hi the rates, and there was only 
then a difference of 1 per cent., and sometimes 2 per 
cent., and at present they are often the same. They 
are subject now to merely accidental market differ- 
ences arising out of supply and demand. If the Com- 
mittee thought there was any value attaching to that 
point, I could make out a little return when I go back 
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of the prices of, say. Great Western 5 per cents., Lon- 
don and North-Western 4 per cents., and Midland 2A 
per cents., and the corresponding prices of the prefer- 
ence guaranteed and debenture stocks of the three 
great Irish Railways. 

4641. (Chairman.) We should be very much 
obliged to you if you would do so ? — I will just draw it 
up in this, form : I will take a day in every week from 
the day you first sat until the day I was examined ; I 
will give you the highest and the lowest prices of North 
Western 4's, Great Western 5's, Midland 2j’s, and then 
I will give you the prices of the Great Southern, the 
Great Northern of Irelknd, and the Midland and Great 
Western. You can have that on the proverbial half- 
sheet of paper. (See Appendix IX.) 

4642. I do not know that this is quite to the point, 
but as you have mentioned Irish railways, I might ask 
you whether there is anything going on as regards the 
amalgamation of the Irish railways ? — Absolutely 
nothing. It is to me an incredible thing that nothing 
is going on, because, though the Committee was 
sharply divided as to the question of State acquisition, 
they were perfectly unanunous as to amalgamation. 
The idea is that in this great change which is coming 
on they may be nationalised, or they may be this, that, 
and the other. I think they would be wise to amalgamate, 
no matter what took place, in order to carry out au 
opinion unanimously expressed by people who hold 
such diverse views on the other branches of the ques- 
tion. I have been speaking to some directors on the 
subject lately. 

4648. I suppose they could make very great 
economies if they were to amalgamate, could they not ? 
— Immense. The Irish railway system is enormously 
overburdened with boards of directors and officers. It 
is very hard to get rid of these at once, but in a very 
short time in the life of a country it could be done ; 
twenty years would wipe them out, and I think would 
lead, or might, and should lead, to great economies in 
their working, to simplification, and so on. 

4644. (Sir William Plender.) Apart from finding 
money for any issues of Irish land stock, I gather that 
there is not auy difficulty in finding capital in Ireland, 
for local undertakings in Ireland ? — Not the slightest. 
When I wrote to the Chairman 1 showed that in the 
year 1906, when the present Government were in 
power, 200.000Z. of 4 per cent, preference stock of the 
Great Southern Railway had been taken up at once. 

4645. In looking for an investment, of course, any- 
one in Ireland would be attracted by the yield, particu- 
larly in municipalities and in railways, rather than by 
any capital security? — I think so. Really they all 
yield about the same in that class of property. What 
actually governs investors is what they can get — what 
is offering. 

4646. In other words, the yield is the measure of 
the market price P — Undoubtedly. 

4647. If a Home Rule Bill were passed, and the 
influences which flowed from that measure did not 
affect the earning capacities of the local undertakings, 
the railways, industrial enterprises, and other things, 
and therefore their income was not affected, the prices 
of stocks would hardly be affected, would they ? — They 
should not Ire affected. But I hear - investors saying 
about the present Government, “ You never know, when 
“ they are taxing land values, that they will not tax 
“ railways.” Here will come in a new class, unaccus- 
tomed to finance ; and the poor, and I think prudent, 
investor might say, “lam not going to be taking a 4 per 
’’ cent, stock at 105 or 106 until I see how this agricul- 
“ tural community is going to govern Ireland, whether 
“ they are going to tax railways, and so on.” I 
think that would not be unreasonable from an investor’s 
point of view. 

4648. Assuming there were safeguards inserted in 
a Home Rule Bill, which would preclude the Irish 
Parliament from imposing taxes which differed in prin- 
ciple from the existing system of taxation, that diffi- 
culty would be removed, would it not? — I think so. 
After the first few months, or perhaps years, the pre- 
judice — that sort of feeling that all people who have 
money have about new things and new situations, 
because they like going on on old lines — would correct 


itself, and the companies which had good security to 
offer would have no difficulty in having their securities 
taken up. 

4649. That same principle might apply to the 
Customs. If under an Irish Home Rule Bill the Irish 
Pai-liament had got control of its Customs, so long as 
they had not the power to levy a new class of taxes 
altogether without recourse to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, that would not be objectionable, would it? — 
That is the very subject that I wrote to the Chair- 
man upon, saying I do not know anything about it. 
I have not looked into it or considered it. I do not 
understand those questions of the relative finance be- 
tween the two countries, and I have not considered 
those questions about Customs or Excise. But I sus- 
pect that the generally received opinions on the subject 
of them contain great fallacies. 

4650. Looking at it merely from the point of view 
of principle, assuming the collection of Customs were 
transf erred from Great Britain to Ireland, and there 
were conditions imposed which prevented Ireland setting 
up a Customs barrier to the disadvantage of this country, 
the mere machinery of collection and administration 
being in Irish hands, that would not necessarily disturb 
credit in the country, would it ? — I think not. As I 
understand, the question put to me is this : Suppose an 
Irish Parliament was limited to taxing the articles that 
are taxable in England, •whiskey, tobacco, tea, and 
cognate things, do I consider that if the collection of 
those taxes were to be done in an Irish Customs House 
by Irish officials responsible to an Irish Government, 
people would consider that was a less secure method of 
having Customs collected, if those Customs were hypo- 
thecated to them, than if they were collected by 
England ? My answer to that is that 1 do not think 
they would — if that he your question, and I have 
rightly apprehended it. 

4651. Supposing that idea were extended a little 
in this way — if the Irish Parliament had power to alter 
the poundage of the taxes, that is, to lessen the tax on 
tea, for example, or to increase the tax on whiskey, but 
not to put a new tax on a new dutiable article, would 
the alteration merely of the rate of the taxes create 
any disturbance, do you think? — I should say not, if 
it was not the sort of tax that looked likely to be un- 
productive. It is the opinion of experts, I believe — 
and again I am merely giving you the opinion of the 
Man in the Street — that the duty on spirits has now 
reached a stage when it is at the breaking point and 
that no more can be collected from it. If it was found 
that the thing was being done intelligently and ration- 
ally and genuinely in good faith, I do not think there 
would be any disability or any distrust attaching to it 
in the course of time. Unless the administration was 
of a kind that made people think that it ought to be 
distrusted, I do not think there would be any original 
distrust of it at all. 

4652. Summarising these views, from an economic 
point of view and from a financial point of view there 
is nothing in Home Rule which need disturb the trade 
or credit of the country? — I am not quite sure about 
that. It is an agricultural country, and it is likely to 
be very inexpansive. We have had terrible things put 
upon us by England, as I say, and I think we ought to 
have some right to some share of the possible expansion 
of a commercial country like England, who has had the 
management of our affairs, and, I think, managed them 
very badly and in a very costly way ; and now that we 
are ceasing to produce anything for her, she appears to 
be less anxious to retain us. I think we ought not to 
be cut off from our participation on the other side. 

4653. That was not quite my point ? — You see you 
have got me away now from subjects I understand. If 
you had asked me about the prices of stocks and shares, 
I should have been able to give you answers about it ; 
but if you ask me other questions I will not be able to 
answer as I should wish, and I will begin to talk non- 
sense I am afraid. 

4654. That is impossible, I think? — It is very kind 
of you to say that, but I mean that a conversation not 
based on exact knowledge is nonsense, like the casual 
talk of people on the tops of buses. I really have 
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not considered these Customs questions, and I do not 
understand them. , 

4655. (Mr. Adams.) I want to ask you again about 
this question of the imposition of taxes by the Irish 
Parliament ; if you do not want to answer it, please do 
not You have expressed a certain amount of appre- 
hension if the power of taxation were given, but at the 
same time you seem to imply tbit certain powers ot 
taxation should be given to that body ; are there any 
particular taxes which you have in mind ?— I have not 
considered that, and I have no special knowledge of the 
subject. I have a sort of feeling, a sort of instinct 
about it. and I am sure that a study of the subject 
would enable a thoughtful man to see that there might 
be in the relations that subsist between the two coun- 
tries certain danger things that ought to lie ruled out. 

I cannot tell you what they are, but I have that sort of 
feeling about it, that there are certain things that 
might have to be very carefully considered. I have 
not* got them in my mind at the moment, and I really 
cannot give you any answer that would be of any value 
to you on that subject. 

• 4656. In the same way, with regard to the question 
of Imperial and Irish credit ; there is one matter, for 
example, that you have studied, and you think that 
that particular case is really one which falls properly 
on Imperial credit ? — I do think so. 

4657. I want to know now whether any line of 
division lias suggested itself as to what should fall on 
Imperial credit and what should not P— I will be per- 
fectly plain about that. I feel very strongly that land 
purchase will have to be seen through by England. . As 
regards what may lie called ordinary natural borrowing, 
such as a small State would make for its own purposes, 

I think we can safely and fairly do that on our own 
credit, and I believe we will be able to do it quite 
properly. 

4658. Even in the case of the railways? — To buy 
up the railways will be a very big thing. What are 
they ? — 25,000,0001. ; that is a tremendous thing. I do 
not think that in these early years, until Ireland bis 
got into a stable position, they could lie expected to 
grapple with a thing so big as tliat. But all ordinary 
normal wants, like drainage loans, loans for harbours, 
and reproductive works of that sort, they could deal 
with. I suspect that still a very large portion of the 
capital of the railways is held by Unionists, and I do 
not think they would facilitate the operation in the 
early stages ; tbit is my idea. I have just answered Sir 
William Plender that they have got now to approxi- 
mately the same credit as England, but you cannot 
expect the credit of Ireland to be the same. It would 
be no use buying out those railways which are bought 
to pay 31. 16s. unless you can get such a credit as would 
enable them to be bought out and to lie worked with a 
profit on the purchase. The least it would be any use 
doing it for would be to expropriate them by a 3f per cent, 
stock at par. I am supposing Ireland could borrow at 
4 per cent, or 3 j per cent.,' at any rate just within the 
region of 4 per cent. , but there is no profit to be derived 
from buying out a stock that people are willing to buy 
at 8Z. 13s. and replacing it with stock at 4 per cent. 
You will not lower rates or fares by that operation. 

4659. ( The Bishop of Boss.) You have observed in 
the minds of monied people, like the Governors of the 
Bank of Ireland, and people of that sort, a considerable 
fear of Home Eule ; do you think that fear is a purely 
financial fear, or that a good deal of it arises from 
political prejudice? — I think it arises entirely from 
political prejudice. 

4660. From political prejudice only ? — From mixed 
causes — historical, financial, political. 

4661. I suppose the men on the boards generally 
belong to what is called the old ascendency class P — 
Yes. There never was a Liberal on the Board of the 
Bank of Ireland in my time. 

4662. Historically, that class have come to consider 
the Government of Ireland as their own peculiar 
perquisite ? — I quite agree. 

4663. And the offices in the country, and the posts 
in the High Courts of Justice, were all staffed with 
men of that particular class P — I quite agree. 

4664. All the Government offices in Dublin and all 


over the country ? — Although I agree, I think it is 
only fair to say in answer to that, that they came from 
a class which for years had the government of England 
in their hands. It must be admitted by a Nationalist 
and Catholic like myself that the Protestants were 
better educated ; and really, this question* roughly 
divides itself into Catholics and Protestants, under 
whatever specious disguise it may be presented. But I 
think Protestants have been slow to notice the change 
of conditions ; like all other classes in possession of 
power, they have clung to it, as, speaking for myself 
and those who share my views, I am perfectly certain 
we should ourselves have done in similar circum- 
stances. 

4665. I quite admit that, but we want to get at 
what is behind the economic fears. On the question 
of education, yon say, that this class were better 
educated than the Nationalists and Catholics ? — Yes, 

4666. Was not great opposition given to a free 
university in Ireland which Catholics could have 
attended for years and years if there had not been that 
opposition? — Yes. 

4667. Would you agree with me that largely at the 
bottom the opposition came from this, that it would 
throw too wide tin area open from which candidates 
might be selected for those higher posts, and therefore 
this monopoly would disappear? — I really do not 
think so. I think the whole objection came from the 
English Nonconformist party. I think it would have 
been settled long ago except for the English Noncon- 
formist. Your Lordship will excuse me, I would not 
be so disrespectful as not to answer any question 
which your Lordship puts to me, but really this has 
nothing to do with the subject I am called upon to give 
evidence about. The Unionist Party, entrenched as 
they were hi the possession of seven-eighths of the land, 
in the possession of all tlic boards of. the railways and 
of the Bank of Ireland, of the Grand Juries and all 
those things, I do not think cared one pin whether the 
Catholics got a university or not. There was no 
opposition from them at all to Peel's Colleges, and 
they might have boon made exclusively ( latliolic. The 
stumblingblock to the dealing with Catholics on fair 
grounds as regards education has been entirely the Non- 
conformist supporters of the English Liberal Party. 

4668. The idea I was aiming at was whether these 
financial fears did not come from political causes and 
other causes? — I think that, but T really cannot expand 
what I said — perhaps I have spoken too much already. 
They had all the land and there was no other property 
in Ireland, because these banks and other concerns 
gradually arose out of the improvement of the laud. 
They found themselves from historical causes hips- 
session of wealth and power, and like everybody else, 
they tried to retain it. 

4669. They clung to it, naturally? — And small 
blame to them. 

4670. In tlio course of your evidence yon said that 
if an Irish Government had a free income, a free re- 
venue, with the power of collecting taxes or imposing 
taxes they would be aide to raise money, you thought, 
quite as profitably as a county council could raise it on 
county rates and a corporation on city rates P — I think 
they ought to he able to do it on better terms. 

4671. Would you think it desirable then to put an 
Irish assembly in the position of being aide to raise 
money, by giving them some powers of taxation and 
some powers of collecting rates ? — I think they should 
get very large powers in time, but I sympathise so far 
with the feeling of those who oppose it, that I think it 
would he better for Ireland in the end if there was a 
sort of experimental stage, a time during which the 
revenue was raised under the ordinary laws of the 
United Kingdom. I think that would disarm whatever 
is legitimate in Unionist fooling, and I think it would 
he a useful lesson in government for ourselves. I think, 
without having had any participation in the govern- 
ment of the country for such a very long timo, suddenly 
to have the whole thing thrown at our heads and be 
told to organise a State in a minute, would be a little 
hasty. Though I havo all my life been in favour ot 
Home Bulo (and I beliovo no good will ever be done 
until there is Home Eule), the manner in which it » 
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^ranted and the extent to which it is granted at once, 
fs another thing. It would he no good to anybody un- 
less you bring in everybody — unies9 Unionists and 
everybody else feel that it is a settlement and we must 
make the best of it. If that is so. the more agreeable 
form in which it can be presented to these people, the 
better. Four or five or six or ten years is nothing in the 
life of a country, and if the collection of the revenue for 
four or five years is left in the hands of the Imperial 
authority for both countries, if that would ease the 
situation, I think that would be as nothing in compari- 
son with the settlement of the general question. 

4672. If it would ease the situation? — Certainly, if 
it would. 

4673. You yourself pointed out a short time ago 
that you thought these men would give no facilities 
whatever ? — I do not think they would. 

4674. Might you not possibly be prolonging the 
agony ? — 1 do not think so on the whole, and I have 
thought a good deal of it. 

4675. Those men will not join in with you, but they 
will oppose you in every way they can. Another idea 
you expressed was that in the meantime we would be 
able to find out exactly where we were, and what was 
the expenditure of Ireland and what was the income of 
Ireland ? — I have that idea. Of course that is another 
very difficult question. I have often turned that over 
in my mind, and I have never been able to satisfy my- 
self in the way one tries to satisfy one’s own mind on a 
subject that one is to set about doing it. 

4676. That is just what I wanted to get at — how 
you were going to set about it, and how you would be 
better off at the end of ten years than you are at pre- 
sent — 1 am talking now with reference to information 
only?— I quite take your point. No doubt when the 
thing is given over to Ireland, there will be facilities 
which will never be given by the system which involves 
approaching departments in England. It is so hard to 
get at them and still harder to get at the man actually 
responsible. I think that a very useful thing would be 
to try and ascertain what the imports and exports of 
Ireland are. I believe that is not done now as dis- 
tinguished from the exports and imports of England ; 
I believe they are lumped together. The conditions of 
Ireland in every respect are perfectly different to those 
of England, and it is a mistake to lump together 
England and Ireland. If there were an Irish Parlia- 
ment, the first thing they would have to do would be to 
ascertain that. 

4677. They would perhaps set up some kind of 
machinery ? — Certainly. 

4678. Then, of course, we should discover what that 
machinery was, and whether we could finally go to the 
distance Sir William Plender was questioning you 
about P — Of having our own Custom House P 

4679. Yes? — I would not see any objection to it; 
in fact, I am almost driven into the position. I have a 
sort of prepossession for the other thing, but you drive 
me very far, and I cannot logically object to saying that, 
subject perhaps to whatever security should be given 
as to collection under the general laws of the United 
Kingdom, and subject also to limitations as to the 
nature of the taxation, it could be collected through 
our own Custom House. 

4680. That is by limitations in the Act setting up 
Home Eule? — Yes. I think certainly if you push me 
into that, I cannot resist it. 

4681. There was another idea you expressed, with 
which I, of course, greatly sympathise. That is, that 
Ireland was, from a revenue point of view, at one time 
a pi'oductive country ; that the indiscriminate system 
of taxation then went on, and now that we are 
becoming less productive and more expensive these 
people are saying the bargain is off? — Yes, and it is 
very natural, I think. 

4682. You said, and I quite agree with you, that a 
great many expensive things were being put upon us 
in Ireland by the common legislation between the two 
countries. Great Britain and Ireland ; and it seems to 
me that that process is likely to go on. According to 
the best information we can make out at present 
there is more money being spent in Ireland than Ire- 
land is contributing P — That is not so, is it? That 


is only made out by a system of charging against 
Ireland things that ought to be charged in common 
against England and Ireland. Eeally, as I said before, 
I am speaking on a subject I know very little about. 
As I understand the common fund and these financial 
relations, Ireland is contributing two-seventeenths of 
the whole, but there are charged wholly against 
Ireland all sorts of things, for instance, the Lord 
Lieutenant’s 20,000/, a year. We are paying two- 
seventeenths of Mr. Lloyd George’s salary, but Lord 
Aberdeen is as much a member of the Government as 
is Mr. Lloyd George, and why should not the English 
people pay fifteen- seventeenths of Lord Aberdeen’s 
salary ? Those are artificial distinctions. 

4683. There are many new expenses which make 
an enormous difference, for instance, 3,000,000/. a 
year for Old Age Pensions? — That is a very good 
thing. 

4684. But they make an enormous difference in a 
small country like Ireland ? — Yes. 

4685. To cover them you should effect a great many 
economies of the type of the Lord Lieutenant’s salary ? 
— I merely mentioned that as an illustration. 

4686. And there are other instances besides the 
3,000,000/. a year for Old Age Pensions ? — That is the 
only deal we ever had with the Treasury in which 
we got the better of them, I think. 

4687. If Mi-.. Lloyd George’s Insurance Bill passes 
on the lines on which it is drafted, it will mean 
600,000/. a year more of State expenditure ; then other 
bills are in the womb of time, both on the part of the 
Conservative party and on the part of the Hadical 
party P — That is so. 

4688. Your idea seems to be as far as I gather, 
that, inasmuch as the revenue of Great Britain is 
likely to increase much more rapidly than the revenue 
of Ireland, we should keep up an indiscriminate system 
of taxation aud expenditure? — No, not expenditui-e 
at all. 

4689. I thought you were advocating it as being 
an advantage? — As I said before, and I cannot say 
it too often, I am really talking about a subject I 
do not understand. On these other subjects I am on 
firm ground, because I know what I am talking about 
I have just a hazy sort of idea that these things have, 
been put on Ireland at very great cost ; for instance, 
all sorts of equivalent grants have been given which 
have been diverted from the purposes for which they 
were intended. 

4690. I wanted to see whether your idea was that 
we had our hand in the pocket of England and we 
ought to keep it there ? — I think England will be very 
well able to prevent our doing it. 

4691. Is that your ideaP — That was my idea. After 
all these years, and after all the matchless energy and 
intellectual brightness of our race we never got any 
pull out of them until the Old Age Pensions Act, and 
we had not had that very long before they recovered a 
considerable proportion of it in the whiskey taxes and 
ruined several whiskey traders. I think you may put 
out of your Lordship’s mind the idea that we will get 
much out of England in any way. 

4692. That is exactly what I was coming to — to 
ask you if it was your opinion that we could go on in. 
Ireland with an extravagant system, living at the same 
pace at which they live in Great Britain, and succeed 
in compelling Great Britain to pay for us, or whether 
they would not find out some means of making us pay 
for ourselves P — I think it is very likely they would. 
Of course, they are always saying that if you give over 
drinking whiskey you need pay no taxes at all — they 
would soon tax your meal, or your turf, or your 
potatoes. 

4693. If you gave up drinking whiskey they would 
find out something else ? — That is what I think. I 
t.Tn'nlr that is a very insincere argument, but, as I said 
before,. I am really getting into subjects I know nothing 
about. 

4694. You have not the idea in your mind that we 
want to keep up this indiscriminate expenditure, or to 
spend more money in Ireland P — The first necessity of 
Ireland is to turn its mind away from the English 
model in every respect. 
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4695. That is your idea ? — Entirely my idea. One 
of the most unhappy results that have flowed from the 
connection between England and Ireland is that in a 
poor agricultural country like Ireland, which ought to 
follow the standards of Denmark or Switzerland or 
other places like those, they are all for motor care, and 
carriages and footmen, and those things based on a 
state of life which exists in the richest country in the 
world. 

4696. Would you agree with the idea which I have 
sometimes expressed in Ireland, that it is a tremendous 
misfortune for Ireland to have the United States of 
America on the west and Great Britain on the east, 
and to be intimately connected with both countries? 
— I do not think the United States of America matters 
much, but I do think that Great Britain does. 

4697. If you were down the country and met all 
the girls at home at this present moment wearing 
bracelets and necklaces and all the rest of it, you would 
soon see the difference ? — Of course I am only living 
in Dublin, but I do think that one of the firet things 
that Ireland will have to do when it is starting on its 
own account, if it does, is to banish English ideas of 
life altogether. Think of judges with 5,0001. a year ! 

4698. We should set up a Government that would 
enable us, as far as possible, to cut away ourselves 
from English standards? — To bring ourselves into 
relation with actuality. See the immense establish- 
ments of officials. They have set the tone in Dublin in 
that way, and people all live there exactly as they do 
in England. The country cannot afford it; it is not 
within the means and conditions of the country. This 
has gone on for hundreds of years. You see the old 
Irish family houses, houses which are like the houses of 
England, but they are falling to pieces now. They 
were built during periods of temporary prosperity and 
in the war time. 

4699. (Mr. Hath Jackson.) I presume it would be 
correct from what you state to assume that the greater 
portion of the capital of Ireland and of the industries 
of Ireland is in the hands of Unionists ? — I think so, 
but there has been a considerable change in that respect 
of late years. 

4700. You talked about the investors, but I am 
talking more of the great commercial concerns? — 
Their management is nearly all in the hands of Union- 
ists, and so is a great proportion of the capital of nil 
the great enterprises in Ireland, the great railways and 
the banks, other than certain national banks — the 
National, the Munster and Leinster, and the Hibernian 
Banks, which have a majority of the popular Party I 
would say; but it is as I say with regard to all the 
great railways and the Bank of Ireland, which is the 
most important financial institution in Ireland. 

4701. (The Bishop of Boss.) And the Provincial 
Bank ? — And the Provincial Bank and all the northern 
banks, such as the Ulster Bank; they are all pre- 
dominantly in the hands of Unionists. 

4702. (Mr. Ruth Jackson.) Your impression is that 
all that capital and those industries are really fearful 
of any measure of Home Rule ?— Yes, I think so ; I do 
honestly think they are. I think there is some preju- 
dice in it, some class feeling, some historical feeling 


and some of the real timidity that exists about capital 
everywhere towards change, towards the unknown * 

4703. (Chairman.) You mentioned, I think, at the 
beginning of your evidence that you had somethin,, 
to do with canals ? — I am the Chairman of the ft,. 3 J 
Canal Company of Ireland. 

4704. Are the canals in Ireland being ltsed 
much ?— No. Our canal is the only fortunate one It 
extends from Dublin to the Shannon and Kildare and 
to various other places, and we are able to pay 4 p er 
cent, on our ordinary stock. The other great canal 
the Royal Canal, is owned by a railway, the Midland 
Railway. I do not believe it over was any good, but it 
is the fashion to attribute its misfortunes to its being 
a railway-owned canaL At the time when there was 
no other method of communication between Dublin and 
Longford, at a period when the Oxford Canal and all 
similar canals were selling at 800/!. for the 1001. stock, 
this canal had to meet its creditors three times, so I do 
not think it is fair to attribute its misfortunes to the 
Midland Railway. The Shannon is a navigable river 
which is almost exclusively navigated over by onr 
canal boats — I think there are only two other traders 
on it — and it has passed into the hands of the Govern- 
ment. 

4705. As a means of communication, are the canals 
capable of much development do you think? — I sat on 
the Canal Commission. I approached it with the 
belief that they were, and I left it with the opinion 
that they were not. 

4706. They cannot compete against railways ?— No, 
not at all. For one reason they are so rigid, and rail- 
ways are now such a network. Are you asking now 
about Ireland or England ? 

4707. Ireland P — I do not see what part of Ireland 
wants a canal. Ireland is very well supplied with rail- 
ways except in one district, the Cavan district. I think 
the money that people say should be spent on canals 
would bo very much hotter spent on making cross- 
motor waggons. As regards England there is great 
difficulty in the water supply. As to all these analo- 
gies which are raised about the Continent, the conditions 
there are not comparable to the conditions in England; 
there they have abundant water supplies and mo3t of 
their canals are made to connect great navigable rivers. 
The Leeds and Liverpool Canal, which is the best 
known of the English canals, Inis terrible difficulties 
both with subsidence and with water ; those difficulties 
do not exist on the Continent. 

4708. Are the canals in Ire hind pretty well kept up ; 
take the lock-gates for instance ? — I think not. In our 
own case we have closed our capital account for years, 
and we do everything out of revenue. I think I may 
say we keep onr canal in first-rate order. 

4709. And still pity 4 per cent.? — Still we pay 
4 per cent., though we really only pay 34 per cent. 
We divided the capital into 3 per cent, preference and 
4 per cent, ordinary stock, and that represents an 
infinitely larger capital. In the old time, in the year 
1848, when the railways came mid people threw up the 
sponge about canals, the thing was cut down about 
30 per cent, of the then capital, and now on that 
capital we pay 3.4 per cent. 

4710. So it was very much reduced ? — Very much. 


The Witness withdrew. 


Adjourned. 
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NOTE BY THE SECRETARY OE THE ESTATE DUTY OFFICE. 
fSee Question 7S6.J 


The “ re-sealing figures” are compiled in the Estate 
Duty Office as part of the general Estate Duty 
statistics and solely for Death Duty purposes, and the 
Estate Duty Office is not responsible for any other use 
to which they may be put. The figures show simply 
the amount of free personalty in England. Scotland, 
and Ireland respectively, in respect of which Estate 
Duty is paid in one of the countries other than that 
in which the property is situate. 

As this personalty is for the most part income- 
producing, it has been argued that the figures might be 
used to measure the amount of Income Tax-yielding 
personalty (apart from exemptions) in Great Britain 
owned by Irish tax-payers, and the amount in Ireland 
owned by British tax-payers; and that, consequently, 
the figures might be utilized for deducing in respect of 
such pei-sonalty the “true contribution” of Income 
Tax from the “ collection” in Great Britain and Ireland 
respectively. On the other hand it is said that, although 
mortgage debts and securities representing land 
purchase moneys are personalty for Death Duty 
puiposes, and included as such in the re-sealing figures, 
nevertheless the interest or dividends thereon are, in 
truth, income of the land itself. In these circumstances 
it is said that, before the re-sealing figures can be made 
available for Income Tax purposes, it is essential that 
such 'debts and securities should be excluded altogether 
from the figures of personalty, and further that, where 
the Income Tax in respect of them is not paid in the 
country in which the land is situate, they should form 
the subject of a separate and special adjustment. 

Mortgage debts form only 6 per cent, of the total 
free personalty, and, where the mortgagee is an indi- 
vidual as distinguished from a Corporation, it usually 
happens that mortgagor, mortgagee, and mortgaged 
property are all in the one country. Mortgages to' 
Corporations, of course, do not pass on death. It 
seems unlikely, therefore, that any appreciable error, 
on the ground in question, could arise in respect of 
mortgage debts. 

In the case of securities representing land purchase 
moneys, the dividends are usually payable in the country 
where the owner is permanently resident, and conse- 
quently such securities, being regarded as situate in that 
country, rarely form the subject of re-sealing on his death. 

The question, therefore, is whether, seeing that the 
dividends of such securities are very commonly paid in 
Great Britain, whereas the land is situate in Ireland, a 
special adjustment should not be' made with a view 
to including in Ireland’s “true contribution” the. 
Income Tax so “collected” in Great Britain, the re- 


sealing figures for the reason above stated offering no 
help in such a case. 

When land purchase is complete and all purchasing 
tenants have repaid the advances made to them by the 
State, and the stock created for land purchase has 
been redeemed, the securities representing the purchase 
moneys will no longer have any association with land, and 
the dividends will no longer, in anysense.be the income 
of land. The fact that the investments of the purchase 
moneys are situate outside Ireland will be then 
immaterial, and no adjustment of the “ collection ” to 
show the “ time contribution ” of Ireland, in this con- 
nection, will on any argument be necessary. 

In the meantime, however, to the extent to which 
the purchasing tenants are still indebted, and to the 
extent to which the dividends of the securities repre- 
senting purchase moneys are payable outside Ireland, 
it may be that an adjustment would be temporarily 
necessary. On the other hand it may be ai'gued that 
inasmuch as the credit of the United Kingdom is 
pledged to secure the dividends of the stock created 
for the purpose of land purchase, and the ultimate 
redemption of the stock, the United Kingdom as a 
whole (i.e., as to the bulk. Great Britain) is entitled to 
the tax. 

In considering the subject generally, it should be 
borne in mind that the probable ultimate effect of land 
purchase, by breaking up estates and substituting a 
large number of small holders for a comparatively small 
number of large owners, will be largely to destroy the 
Income-tax producing power of Irish land by transfer- 
ring the bulk of it from the Income-tax paying to the 
exempted class. 

The adjustment, if any fell to be made, would be of 
a fluctuating nature. The amount of it would increase 
with the extension of land purchase, but would 
diminish with the payment off the tenants’ advances. 

The records of the Estate Duty Office furnish no 
material on which this special adjustment could be 
based. Presumably, however, the amount of the ten- 
ants' repayments in any one year, apportionable to 
interest on advances for the time being not repaid, 
reduced in the proportion which the issues of stock or 
purchase of securities, inscribed or registered in Great 
Britain for the purpose of land purchase, bear to the 
whole issue of stock or purchase of securities for that 
purpose, and charged at the average rate of Income-tax 
(having regard to abatements, etc.) which Irish landlords 
pay, would give a sufficiently near approximation for 
the purpose of this temporary adjustment. 

Alfred W. Soward. 
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APPENDIX I. 


(Memoranda p resented to the Committee by Sir Georye Murray. ) 


A. 

THE FINANCIAL RELATIONS RETURNS* 

In the years 1890-91 and 1893-94 enquiries were 
made as to the movements of certain dutiable articles 
between England, Scotland and Ireland, in order to 
ascertain the amounts of revenue paid in one part of 
the United Kingdom upon articles ultimately consumed 
in another. The Financial Relations Retxu-ns presented 
for the years down to 1902-3 inclusive have been based 
upon the results then obtained, it being assumed for 
the purposes of the Return that the articles in question 
continued to be consumed in the three countries in the 
same relative proportions. 

For the year 1903-4 it was decided to institute a 
new enquiry because the results of the former enquiries 
were likely to have been rendered obsolete by changes 
of population and other causes, and also because sugar 
had not been included, not being then a dutiable article. 
The results of the new enquiry are embodied in the 
present Return. 

Customs Revenue. 


to furnish particulars of Duty paid tea and wine 
forwarded for removal to either of the divisions of the 
United Kingdom other than the one in which the 
goods were booked for conveyance, in the four months 
ended 31st March 1891. With the aid of these 
particulars the consumption of England. Scotland, ami 
Ireland, for four months was calculated, and the 
proportions obtained were applied to the revenue of 
the complete year. 

In the enquiry for 1903-4 particulars were obtained 
of all tea and wine interchanged between Great Britain 
and Ireland for a full year, and the distinctions between 
removals before and after payments of duties were 
made by means of official records and not by shipping 
companies. 

Grain and Sugar. — Grain, &e. and sugar were not 
dutiable in 1890-1. In the returns for 1901-2 and 

1902- 3 the contributions to sugar revenue were assumed 
to be in population proportions. 

Tobacco . — The method of enquiry in 1893-4 and 

1903- 4 was the same. 

Other Customable Articles . — The method of calcu- 
lation for other customable articles has not been altered. 


Efforts have been made to ascertain the quantities 
of grain, &c., sugar, tea, and wine, which were inter- 
changed between Great Britain and Ireland after- 
payment of duties in 1903-4, in order to determine the 
revenue contributions in regard to these ar-ticles of 
Great Britain and Ireland respectively. The contribu- 
tions of England and Scotland are shown by dividing 
the contributions of Great Britain according to popu- 
lation propox-tions. 

With regard to foreign and British and Irish 
manufactured tobacco, enquiries were made of manu- 
facturers and dealers as to the interchanges between 
England, Scotland and Ireland, after payment of duties, 
in 1903—4. The quantities of unmanufactured tobacco 
interchanged are ascertainable from official records. 

The contributions in respect of foreign spirits are 
also ascertainable from official records. These are 
established by means of the “ Permit ” records of spirits 
removed after payment of duties. 

The contributions in respect of other customable 
articles are not very considerable and have been calcu- 
lated as in previous years. 

Tea. Wine, Grain, &c„ and Sugar . — Owners of vessels 
carrying these goods between Great Britain and Ireland 
were requested to furnish weekly statements of then- 
shipments to the Collectors of Customs at Irish ports. 
They were provided with forms showing the details 
required and presenting results in which official checks 
might be applied. Officers of Customs were directed to 
make occasional examinations of these goods, brought 
from Great Britain to Ireland, or sent from Ireland to 
Great Britain, and they were instructed to compare the 
results of their scrutinies with the shipowners’ accounts, 
and also to call for manifests or invoices of cross 
channel vessels, comparing the particulars shown 
thereon with the shippers’ returns. 

During the enquiry there has not been reported 
any case where information was refused. 

The shippers’ retmns were transmitted to the 
Statistical Office, where an account was kept of the 
quantities removed under bond, that is, before payment 
of duties. By subtracting the quantities moved under 
bond from the total quantities interchanged, the 
quantities interchanged after payment of duties are 
disclosed. When these factors are settled the revenue 
contributions of Great Britain and Ireland are 
determined because the quantities on which duty is 
collected in each division are officially registered. 

Tea and Wine . — When the former enquiry was 
conducted (1890-1) into the quantities of tea and wine 
inter-changed after payment of duty, there was no 
opportunity to cover the transactions of a full year-, 
and railway and shipping companies were requested 


* This Memorandum was written in 1904. 


Inland Revenue. 

Beer . — Statistics of the tx-ansit of beer between 
England. Scotland and Ireland liave been obtained in 
1903-4, as in 1S93-4, from returns supplied by traders 
and dealers. 

Spirits . — No new procedure was reqnix-ed, as the 
proportions are ascei-tained every year fx-om the pex-mit 
x-etui-ns of dxxty-paid spirits. 

Income Tax . — It is necessary to adjust the figxn-es 
of x-evenxxe as collected under eex-tain schedules in order 
to allow for tax collected in England on incomes 
belonging to pex-sons domiciled in Scotland and Ix-elaixd. 
In pi-evions retxu-ns these adjxxstments wex-e made on 
the basis of the px-obate statistics of re-sealing for the 
year 1889-90, which showed the amount of Exxglish 
pex-sonalty held by Scotch and Irish taxpayex-s. For 
the present return the adjustments have been made on 
the basis of the average of the estate duty statistics 
for the five years 1898-9 to 1902-3. These statistics 
show that 2 • 4 per cent, of the property (free personalty) 
subject to duty was situated in England, but owned 
in Scotland as regards 1-7 per cent., and in Ireland 
as regards ■ 7 per cent. The coi-responding percentages 
deduced from the statistics of 1889-90 and used in 
previous retxu-ns had been — 1-6 for England, +1-4 
for Scotland, and -f • 2 for Ireland. 

As nearly the whole of the addition to the contri- 
butions of Scotland and Ireland on this account is in 
respect of Government and municipal stocks, and 
shares in English and foreign companies paying then- 
dividends in England or through English agents, this 
adjustment affects Schedule G (Government Stocks, 
&c.) and Schedxrle D (Public Companies, &c.) to their 
full extent. Instead of xxsing the old percentages 
1-6, 1-4 and -2 in the return, for 1903-4, the adjust- 
ment under this head of income tax has been made by 
taking the total px-odxxce in the United Kingdom of 
Schedule C and Schedxxle D (Public Companies, &c.) 
deducting 2-4 per cent, of it from the amount collected 
in England, and adding 1 * 7 per cent, and • 7 per cent, 
to the amounts collected in Scotland and Ireland 
respectively. As regards the other pai-t of Schedxxle D 
(Trades and Professions), this is adjusted in the same 
way but only to the extent of one-fifth of the total 
produce, owing to the l-eason stated in Parliameutax-y 
Paper No. 93 of 1893, namely, that one-fifth of the 
amount under that pax-t of the schedule may be taken 
to consist of interest on capital. 

General Stamps . — The reasons for adjusting the 
income tax derived from personal property are 
considered to necessitate a similar correction in the 
General Stamps Revenue derived from transactions in 
such property. Consequently the adjustments of 
income tax and general stamps are made with the 
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same percentages. In Parliamentary Paper No. 32 1) of 
1891, this correction was made on the whole of the total 
produce, but when the matter was further investigated 
in 1892 and 1893, the operation of these percentages 
was restricted to one-fourth of the total produce, the 
following statement being made in Parliamentary 
Paper No. 93 of 1893, viz. it appears 

“ erroneous to apply to the whole field of ‘ General 
“ Stamps’ a correction arising solely upon realised 
“ personal property; and the correction has been 
" revised so as to extend only to such portion of the 
“ General Stamp Revenue as the Board of Inland 
“ Revenue consider to arise from dealings in such 
“ property.” 

This portion of the general stamp revenue referred 
to is composed of the stamp duties on transfers of 
stocks, &.c., marketable securities transferable by 
delivery, share warrants, and a few other items, 
amounting in all to about one-fourth of the total 
General Stomps Revenue. On the average the produce 
of these items still amounts annually to approximately 
one-fourth of the total produce. In consideration of 
this the General Stamps Revenue is still adjusted to 
to the extent of one-fourth, but instead of' the old 
basis of adjustment, the new percentages have been 
substituted, as explained under Income Tax, in order 
to give the true contributions of each country under 
this head of the Inland Revenue. 

Revenue Contributed from Sources outside 
the United Kingdom. 

Estate Duty and Probate Duty. -In the Financial 
Relations Returns the amounts shown as contributed 
from other sources ” have hitherto been arrived at bv 
SET?. t0 , \ ead 2 P« cent, of the amounts 
collected in England as being the proportion of taxation 
le vied on property situated in England, the proprietors 
of winch are domiciled abroad. This percentage was 
obtamedfroni the Probate Statistics in 1890, but taking 

1 i D i oo.-> St o at ! S , tlCS for the three years 1900-1, 

1901—^ and 1902-8 (the statistics for the two years 
prior to 1900-1 not being available), the average 
proportion of property assessed to Estate Duty held bv 

K n ^ 1 dOm ^ d fl aln '° ad - W0rks oufc to 1-9 Per cent, for 
England which figure is now substituted for the 
original 2 per cent. 

As regards Scotland, tire Estate Duty statistics 
fw* ■!“>* 1 pel- ceut. o{ tie amomrt 

collected there is really due to “ other sources.’' This 
correct ma . has the effect of reducmg the amount rf 
Si 1 " 1 ' contributed by Scotland by about 8,0001. 
(Exchequer Revenue), and 4.0001. (Local Taxation 
Eevenue) the amounts tinder "other sources” being 
con espondmgly increased. The Probate ' 

Scotland is too little to be affected. 7 U 


EXCHEQUER GRANTS TO THE IR ISH 

TAXATION ACCOUNT, fc. 11 

Up to the year 1888 almost aU paymeuin fie » 
Exchequer m aid of looal rates, tlu-ouJhSut uf?.?' 
Kingdom, were inode direct from the V.toiS?^ 
of grants m aid towards verb, in Oofinibe exJ7 7? 
as the salaries of various local officers the , SUci 
of pauper lunatics, Ac. ’ maiu tenance 

As the result of legislation in 1888 and later™ 
the whole system of grants to local authorities 
completely changed, and local taxation aoeLkl 
been set up in England, Scotlaml, and IreCd ^ 
tively, into which lump sums arc paid annimllw^' 
the Exchequer, without direct reference 
of expenditure. This change, however thonclf ^ 
■out finally l,y 1880 Engtu'id nSZS? 2 

mt, -calmed gradually Irebud, and tile history 

G overnment grants m aid of rates in that couulAr 
therefore naturally into two periods, vi T -I 1 “* 
(1) The period from 1889 to 1898,' which earth. 

tl,e Looal SoymmmtM 

< s <=“Oi..l„l aud Ireland) Act 
1888, ami the Local Government (Scotland) Act lS 

hifiK 1 "if — *“ "‘ te " ‘ n Enghuid end Scot 

b,e “ m, “ Sa “ “'■“«« » £ V*Th 

of 111’ 1 ?' &Z 1 si,, “ 18 ? 8 ’ "'inch, as am,* 

of the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1898 the 

IreEhvff*? h “ s >»jn brought to completion i 


' Tm «•*•**■ C. and D 

SET-E. tSSVtSfZ “ 

fourth, Income Tax Schedules 0. and I) (Part I 
regards the total produce, and Schedule D ^artlS 

£ rmS'on'fh? 77^’ - 

the amounts contributed by otS “ 

to be approximately one-fifth of the nffi ^ con f. ldered 
Schedule E., collected ” LoSdon 01 

tux on the salaries of Imperial office?,, iS?„ g T4? 

The outcome of the application of the new mm+u j 
of a^iustment is to reduce Ireland’s estimated cZttibu 
tion to indirect taxation by 369,0001 and te ° tbu ' 
land’s estimated contriiLionn 


1889 to 1898. 

frou7i7l,*'i" *"¥ «• **** pm* were made 
from the Exchequer m aid of local rates in Ireland 

u The *• Exchequer Contribution," 40,0001. a year. 

nrofif T® ', nad ? *° coni Peu.sate Ireland for the 

profit derived by local authorities in Great Britain 
dXs fn 1 ? Uti °l l °- f the I ,roceed8 " f eertain licence 
n-mne, 1 “ aid formerly voted for police, 

liaupei lunatics, and other services. As a result of the 
looigamsat.on of 1888 and 1889 these grants, so far as 

ram vc'f r d »°% md Were co ~« d . W l^n 
l ? ra the Estimates, and arrangements had 
teen imidemheuti) assign to the local authorities in 

oonXrf n ra the J ,ldk of tho Ex « ise licence duties 
coHected by the Governmontf (thenceforth known 
as Local Taxation Licence Duties”). The effect 
of this arrangement was not merely to compensate 
in -rid , f ftl i thor ! tlefi {ov the discontinued giants 
in aid, but to place considerable additional funds 
to , i U - d !f p0S<l1 ’ imd this at once gave rise 
« f01 ' consideration on the part of Ireland. 

X L 1116 yl ' a ' lts “ ttid were still to be continued 
in- Present and the proceeds of Excise licence 
duties were still to be paid to the Exchequer. 
amL? 1 Z erU f e n b de<;lded to ,ueefc this claim by an 
tion ”1 ? noo 7 DOW , U ils tbe “ Exchequer Contribu- 
189 ft 1 * a’ 0 , 01 ' wluch waa P llid from the Fotes in , 
T n lid P , sul,s ‘ e qnently, under section 5 of the Irish 
mffi p a r e w C ^' 1891 ’ Wls mid « annual charge 
on the Consolidated Fund. It was to he paid in the 

1907-^^ncIusivu S ii fe mt?w f separately, from the year 

tionlocmmt J T ei J d Payments to Local Taxa- 

anniial Return ni »w the sfcfttem cat of expenditure in the 
Scotland and iwL m^T e ? ue and Expenditure (England, 
yeara from ifiq I I e Q la - nd ’ - but , in the returns for previous 
■' Excheo uor T^L lacluS1 7 6 th ,°y are temped togetier, as 
Local Taxation To 8 ’ l mder j- he heads of “Payments to 
Kovomie M?^,m mts r and , mot out of Local Taxation 
beTore 1S9RQ utroi 160118 L ? Gal Charges,” while in years 
these heads nvooitn? *P n ?r? shown undor the last of 

appears sep^tolt i tke . Exchequer Contribution,” which 
aha fl) the ofrl S .. a ° hai F e on thc Consolidated Fund, 
^ which are nie ^ >d in the 

thes^dof?ot^re;5'* 1 l?! a ^ ^ c ,ti. 1 ? 08 i the power to levy some of 


a n d Wilies t o County 

ri? SSC3. ot transfer « sum ot ««K. > 

to the Enslisli Toool^m^ collection has been paid annually 
dated Fund tjocal Taxation Account from the Consoh- 
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Brst place into the Land Purchase Guarantee Fund 
and then, so far as not required for meeting charges on 
the Fund, to he carried to a reserve fund till 200.000Z. 
had accumulated, and afterwards to he paid to the Irish 
Local Taxation. Account. 

ii. The Death Duty Grant .— 9 per cent, of half the 
proceeds of the Probate Duty, or, since the Finance 
Act. 1894, of Estate Duty estimated originally to he 
roughly equivalent in amount to half the Probate Duty. 

As a result of the Local Government Act, 188S 
(sections 21 and 121), and the Probate Duties (Scotland 
and Ireland) Act. 1888 (section 1), Local Taxation 
Accounts were opened for England and Scotland 
respectively at the Bank of England, and for Ireland 
at the Bank of Ireland, into which the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue were directed to transfer, in 1888-9 
one- third, and in subsequent years one-half, of the 
revenue derived in the United Kingdom from the 
Probate Duty,* the amount so transferred being 
allocated to the three accounts in the proportions of 
80, 11, and 9 per cent, respectively. These percentages 
were based on the general contributions of the three 
countries to the Imperial Exchequer at that time, the 
amount contributed by Ireland in Probate Duty alone 
being only 5 per cent. 

In Ireland, under section 3 of the Probate Duties 
Act, the grant was to be allocated to the following 

(,,) ">,000 1. to the Royal Dublin Society for the 
improvement of the breed of horses and 
cattle ; 

{}>) Half the balance to be distributed among boards 
of guardians in proportion to the sums 
expended by them during the year 1886-7 on 
salaries and pensions of union officers : 

(c) The remainder to be divided among the road 
authorities in proportion to their expenses 
on roads and bridges in 1887. 

The grant now forms part of the cash portion of 
the Guarantee Fund under the Irish land Acts 
and has to meet the charges on that fund for which it 
is liable before it is paid into the Local Taxation 
Account. 

Hi. Deer and Spirit Surtaxes.— 9 per cent, of the 
annual produce. 

Section 7 of the Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 
1890, provided that certain additional duties on spirits 
and a proportion of the beer duties should be called 
Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) duties, and the 
proceeds should be divided between England, Scotland, 
and Ireland in the proportions of 80, 11, and 9 per cent., 
and paid to the Local Taxation accounts. These duties 
form part of the contingent portion of the Guarantee 
Fund. 

Under section 3 of the Local Taxation (Customs 
and Excise) Act. 1890, 78,000/. of the Irish 9 per cent, 
was to be paid from the Local Taxation Account to the 
National Education Commissioners, and the remainder 
to the Intermediate Education Board. 

iv. Agricultural Grant.— 9/80ths of the sum payable 
to the English Local Taxation Account in relief of rates 
on agricultural land. 

The Agricultural Rates Act. 1896, had provided 
that, as from the year 1897-8. the occupier of agri- 
cultural lands in England should pay only one-half of 
the rates payable by other occupiers, and that, to meet 
the resulting deficiency in the rates, an annual sum. to 
be calculated on the basis of the rates in 1895-6. should 
be paid into the Local Taxation Account out of the pro- 
ceeds of the Estate Duty derived in England from per- 
sonal property. This arrangement was coupled with the 
payment of equivalent grants in Scotland and Ireland, 
and provision was accordingly made in the Agricultural 
Rates (Scotland) Act, 1896. and the Local Taxation 
(Ireland) Estate Duty Act, 1896, for grants to the 
Scottish and Irish Local Taxation Accounts of ll/S0ths 
and 9/8l)ths respectively of the sum payable to England 
under the Agricultural Rates Act. The Irish grant 
was to form part of the cash portion of the Guarantee 
Fund. 



* Since 1907-8 inclusive the revenue has, in accordance 
with section 17 (1) of the Finance Act, 1907, been paid 
into the Exchequer, and the Death Duty Grant has been 
made from the Consolidated Fund. 


In addition to the grants detailed above, provision 
was made during this period for the payment of certain 
salaries and expenses direct from the Votes. 

In 1S98-9. the last year before the reorganisation 
effected by the Local Government (Ireland) Act. 1898, 
took effect, the payments thus made were as 
follows : — 

£ 

Workhouse Education - - - 9,354 

Poor Law Medical Officers. Ac. - 73,867 

Public Health Officers - - - 16,2S5 

Pauper Lunatics - 144,170 

£243,676 

Period II. 

From 1899 to present day. 

i. Exchequer Contribution. 

ii. Death Duty Grant. 

iii. Beer and Spirit Surtaxes. 

These grants remained on the same basis as in the 
previous period, except that : — 

(1) Under section 15 of the Agricultural arrd 

Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act. 1899. 
the allocation of Beer and Spirit surtaxes 
after reaching the Local Taxation Account 
has been altered, the 78,000/. grant to the 
National Education Commissioners having 
been diverted to the Department of Agricul- 
ture ; and 

(2) Since 1907-8 the proceeds of those surtaxes 

have been paid into the Exchequer instead 
of to the Local Taxation Account, and, in 
lieu, payment has been made to that Account 
from the Consolidated Fund : (a) in 1907-S 
arrd 1908-9 of a sum equivalent to the Irish 
share of the proceeds in each year respec- 
tively: (b) since then, in accordance with the 
Revenue Act, 1911. of a sum equal to the 
amount of the Irish share in the standard 
year 1908-9, vi'/,., 124,566/. 15s. bd. Since 
1908-9, therefore, this grant has become a 
fixed annual grant of that amount. 

The " Exchequer contribution " has been continued 
despite the fact that the original reason for it was 
removed by the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1898, 
which placed Ireland in the same position with regard 
to Local Taxation licences as had been accorded to 
England and Scotland by the Local Government Acts 
of 1888 and 1889 respectively. 

iv*. Agricultural Grant. — 727,655/. 

This grant is a fixed sum paid annually from the 
Consolidated Fund, under section 48 of the Local 
Government (Ireland) Act, 1898, being one-half of the 
total rates (excluding certain items) levied on agri- 
cultural land in Ireland, outside boroughs and urban 
districts, in the " standard year” 1896-7. 

It was originally to be paid to the Local Taxation 
Account, but is now payable to the Guarantee Fund in 
the first instance under section 40 of tire Irish Land 
Act. 1903. 

v. Irish Licences Equivalent .* 

vi. Irish Extra Grant* — 79,000/. 

Section 58 of the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 
1898, provided that the grants in aid previously paid 
from the Votes (see above) should be paid in future, 
together with certain new grants specified in the 
section, from the Local Taxation Account, and that to 
provide for these payments the account should receive 
each year from the Consolidated Fund an amount equal 
to the proceeds of the Irish Local Taxation Licence 
Duties in the financial year immediately preceding. 

As these duties were estimated to produce about 
200,000/. a year, while the old grants in aid alone, 
without the new payments, amounted to about 
244,000/., the revenue provided for the Local Taxation 
Account was insufficient. Provision was therefore 
made in section 58 for an additional lump sum pay- 
ment of 79,000/. a year to the account from the Con- 
solidated Fund, making an estimated total of about 

* Both the Licences Equivalent- and the Extra Grant form 
part of the contingent portion of the Guarantee Fund. 
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279,0002. This sura included an excess of 14$ per 
cent, over the amount of the discontinued grants in 
aid, being the same percentage as that allowed to 
Great Britain on the occasion of the similar change of 
system in 1888. 

If these funds are insufficient, the giants from the 
account have to be abated proportionately ; if they are 
more than sufficient, the excess is accumulated so as to 
be available to meet any future deficiency. 


The Irish Local Taxation Licences are the sam 
those assigned to the Local Taxation Account** 
Great Britain, with the exception of the Establish ^ 
licence duties (for male servants, carriages TI 
armorial bearings), and dog licence duties, which 
not imposed by the Government in Ireland.' 8T9 

Treasury, 

19th May 1911. 


APPENDIX II. 

{Statements and Tables -presented to the Committee by Mr. II. V. Reade, Principal of thr 
Statistical Office of H.M. Customs and Excise.) 

A. 1910-11. 

Net Revenue, United Kingdom, 225,5222. 

£ £ 

100 : 87-79 : : 225,522 : 197,986 = England’s 
contribution 

100.- 6-58: =225,522: 14,839 = Scotland’s 
contribution, 

: 225,522 : 12,697 = Ireland’s 

contribution. 


FINANCIAL RELATIONS CALCULATIONS: 
1903-4 and 1910-11. 

Cocoa. 

Calculated by population proportions. 
1903-4. 

Per cent, of population of United Kingdom = — 
England - - - - 78-77 

Scotland - - - -10-81 

Ireland - - - - 10-42 

100-00 

Net Revenue, United Kingdom, 270,9172. 

£ £ 

100 : 78-77 : : 270,917 : 213,401 = England's 

contribution. 

100 : 10-81 : : 270,917 : 29.286 = Scotland's 

contribution. 

100 : 10-42 : : 270,917 : 28,230 = Ireland’s 

contribution. 


100 = 


United Kingdom - 270,917 


1910-11. 

Per cent, of population of United Kingdom 


England 

Scotland 

Ireland 


79 -J 

- 10-84 

- 9-61 

100-00 


Net Revenue, United Kingdom, 338,8952. 

100 : 79-55 : : 338,895 : 269,591 = England’s 

contribution. 

100 : 10-84 : : 338,895 -. 36,736 = Scotland’s 

contribution. 

100: 9-61 :: 338,895 : 32,568 = Ireland’s 

contribution. 

United Kingdom - 338,895 


Chicory and Coffee. 

Calculated by proportions ascertained for 1890-91, 
from Railway, &c. Returns. See Parliamentary Paper 
329, 1891, page 31. 


England 

- 87-79 

Scotland 

- 6-58 

Ireland 

- 5-63 


100-00 


1903-4.- 

Net Revenue, United Kingdom, 242,4262. 
100 : 87- 79 : : 242,426 : 212,826 = England’s 


United Kingdom - 225,522 


Dried Fruits. 

Calculated by population proportions. 
1903-4. 

Per cent, of population of United Kingdom :— 
England - - - - 78-77 

Scotland - - - - 10-81 

Ireland - - - - 10-42 

100-00 

Net Revenue, United Kingdom, 449,742. 

£ £ 

100 : 78-77 : : 449,742 : 354,262 = England’s 

contribution, 

100 : 10 -81 : : 449,742 : 48,617 = Scotland’s 

contribution. 

100 : 10-42 : : 449,742 : 46,863 = Ireland’s 

contribution. 

United Kingdom - 449,742 


1910-11. 

Per cent, of population of United Kingdom 
England - - - - 79 • 55 

Scotland - - - - 10-84 

Ireland - - - - 9-61 

100-00 

Net Revenue, United Kingdom, 471,8122. 

100 : 79-55 :: 471,812 : 375,327 = England’s 

contribution. 

100 : 10-84 : : 471,812 : 51,144 = Scotland's 


100: 9-61 =: 471,812 : 45,341 
United Kingdom - 471,812 


= Ireland’s 
contribution. 


100: 6-58 :: 242,426 = 
100: 5-63 :: 242,426. 

; 15,952 
= 13,648 

= Scotland’s 
contribution. 
= Ireland’s 
contribution. 

Per cent, contributed by — 
England 
Scotland 
Ireland 

- 90-41 

- 6-39 

. 3-20 

United Kingdom - 

242,426 



100-00 


Motor Spirit. 

Calculations based on three months Customs perffiitii 
July to September 1909, Excise permits not issued. 
1910-11. 
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Net Revenue 1910-11, United Kingdom, 427.052Z. 

£ £ 

100 : 90 • 41 : : 427,052 : 386,098 = England's 

contribution. 

100 : 6 ■ 39 : : 427,052 : 27,288 = Scotland’s 

contribution. 

100 : 3 • 20 : : 427,052 : 13,666 = Ireland’s 

contribution. 


United Kingdom - 427,052 


Foreign and Colonial Spirits. 


Calculated by actual proportions ascertained by permits 
in eacb year. 

1903-4. 



England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. ' 

United 

Kingdom. 


: Pf . Galls. 

Pf. Galls, i 

Pf. Galls. 

Pf. Galls. 

Consumption 

6,702,807 

768,480 ! 

631,042 

8,102,329 


8,102,329 : 6,702,807 :: 100 : 82-73 = England’s 

consumption 
per cent. 

8,102,329: 768,480 :: 100 : 9 -48 = Scotland’s 

consumption 
per cent. 

8,102,329 : 631,042 :: 100 : 7 • 79 = Ireland’s 

consumption 
per cent. 

100-00 

Net Revenue, United Kingdom, 4,661,8972. 
(including amounts for Local Taxation.) 

& £ 

100 : 82-73 : : 4,661,897 : 3,856,788 = England’s 
contribution. 

100 : 9 -48 : : 4,661,897 : 441,948 = Scotland’s 
contribution. 

100 : 7-79 :: 4,661,897 : 363,161 = Ireland’s 

contribution. 


United Kingdom - 4,661,897 


1910-11. 


— 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. j 

United 

Kingdom. 


Galls. 

Galls. 

Galls. ' 

Galls. 

Consumption 

4,518,794 

598,908 

| 456,375 j 

5,574,077 


5.574.077 : 4,518,794 : : 100 : : 81*07 — England’s 

consumption 
per cent. 

5.574.077 : 598,908 : : 100 : : 10 ■ 74 = Scotland’s 

consumption 
per cent. 

5.574.077 : 456,375 : : 100 : : 8-19 = Ireland’s 

consumption 
per cent. 

100-00 

Net Revenue, United Kingdom, 4,298,486Z. 
(including amounts for Local Taxation.) 

£ £ 

100 : 81-07 : : 4,298,486 : 3,484,783 = England’s 
contribution. 

100 : 10- 74 : : 4,298,486 : 461,657 = Scotland’s 
contribution. 

100 : 8-19 :: 4,298,486 : 352,046 = Ireland’s 

contribution. 


United Kingdom - 4,298,486 


Sugar. 

Calculated from records of interchanges in 1903-4. 
1903-4. 


Sugar, Refined and Unrefined. 


Consumption. 

Great 

Britain. 

Ireland. 

United 

Kingdom. 

1903. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

April - 

1,736,135 

198.617 


May - 

2.633,861 

254,824 


June - 

2,360,473 

256, /55 


July - 

2,693,294 

224,072 


August 

3,222,406 

304.464 


September - 

1.412,561 

211.141 


October 

1,250,573 

209,427 


November - 

1,653,010 

183.761 


December - 

2,115,113 

250.990 


1904. 




January 

2,031,990 

1SS.821 


February 

1,937,481 

188,809 


March - 

2,509,579 

222,133 



25,556,476 

2,693,814 

28,250,290 

Drawbacks - 

1,296,977 

5,926 

1,302,903 

Home consump- 
tion, duty paid - 

24,259,499 

2,6S7,8S8 

26,947,387 


Percentage proportion of Great Britain’s popula- 
tion : — 

England - - - S7 • 94 

Scotland - - - 12-06 


100-00 


100 : 87-94 : : 24,259,499 : 21,333,804 = England's pro- 
portion of Great 
Britain’s Net 
Consumption of 
Sugar Refined 
and Unrefined, 
duty paid. 

100 : 12 • 06 : : 24 259,499 : 2,925,695 = Scotland’s pro- 
portion of Great 
Britain's Net 
Consumption of 
Sugar Refined 
and Unrefined, 
duty paid. 

2,687, 8S8 = Ireland’s Net 
Consumption of 
Sugar Refined 
and Unrefined, 
duty paid. 


26,947,387 


Net Revenue due to Exchequer from £ 
Sugar Refined and Unrefined, United 
Kingdom .... - 5,337,210 

Net consumption : Cwts. 

England - 21 ,333,804 

Scotland - 2,925,695 

Ireland - - 2,687,888 


United Kingdom 26,947,387 


urns. uwk. ^ — 

26,947,387’: 21,333,804 : : 5,337,210 : 4,225,381 = 
England's proportion of contribution on Sugar 
Refined and Unrefined. 

26,947,387 : 2.925,695 : : 5,337,210 : 579,465 = 

Scotland’s proportion of contribution on Sugar 
Refined and Unrefined. 

26,947,387 : 2,687,888 : : 5,337,210 : 532,364 = 

Ireland’s Contribution on Sugar Refined and 
Unrefined. 

N 2 
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Net Revenue due to Exchequer from Sugar and 
all Sugar Goods, Saccharin, Molasses, Glucose. 
&c. : — 


£ 

United Kingdom - - 5,725,913 


5,337,210 : 5, 725^13 : : 4,225,381 : 4,533 J 11 = 
England's contribution on Sugar as a whole. 

5,337,210 : 5,725,913 : : 579,465 : 621,667 = 

Scotland’s contribution on Sugar as a whole. 

5,337,210 : 5,725,913 : : 532,364 : 571,135 = 

Ireland’s contribution on Sugar as a whole. 


United Kingdom, Revenue 

from Sugar as a whole - 5,725,913 


Sugar Contributions. 


— 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 

Kingdom. 


■e 

a 

£ 

£ 

Sugar in beer, cal- 
culated on Excise 

4,533,111 

621,667 

571,135 

5,725,913 

Returns 

Sugar goods in 
grocery packages 
interchanged be- 
tween Great 

Britain and Ire- 

+ 97 

— 28 



land - 

I — 1,175 

| — 161 

+ 1,336 

~ 

Net contributions - 

4.532.033 

621.478 

572,402 

5,725,913 

Contribution per 





head of popnla- 

d. 

,1. 

d. 

d. 

tion - 

32-58 

32-57 

31-11 

32-43 


Contribution per head, United King- 
dom 15-63 


Contribution 
per Head 
1903-4. 
United 

Contribution i ... . 

per Head ! Umtnhutum 
1910-11, ' per Haul 

United 

Kingdom. 1 JUS-4. 

Contribution 
per Head 
1910-11. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 



England 

England 

32 • 43 : 

15 63 :: 

32-58 : 

15-70 



Scotland 


32-43 : 

15 - 63 :: 

32-57 : 

15-70 



Ireland 


32-43 : 

15 - 63 : : 

31-11 : 

14-99 


Contribution with proportional adjustments. 

Population, d. d. £ 

England - 36,169,150 x 15-70 -4- 240 = 2,366 000 
England’s contribution. 

Scotland - 4,929,251 x 15 • 70 -f. 240 = 322 000 

Scotland’s contribution. 

Ireland - 4,871,163 x 14-99 -4- 240 = 278 000 

Ireland’s contribution. 

2,961,000 


Tea. 

1903-4. 

Removals from Great Britain to Ireland as ce 
Coastwise Returns (full year) : — " r 

Chests. Half Chests. Boxes. 
189,070 91,062 9,763 

Average quantities for Chests, Half Chests, and 
boxes, obtained from Bonded Removals from G-rp.nt 
Britain to Ireland (full year) : — 

Chests. Half Chests. Boxes. 

108-9 lbs. 58-9 lbs. 20-7 

Lbs. 

189,070 x 108-9 = 20,589,723 

91,062 x 58-9 = 5,363,552 

9,763 x 20-7 = 202,094 

Total tea from Great 
Britain to Ireland - 26,155,369 


Removals from Ireland to Great Britain as pei 
Coastwise Returns : — 

Chests. Half Chests. Boxes. 

738 1,001 9351 

Lbs. 

738 x 108-9 = 80,368 
1,001 x 58-9 = 58,959 
935J x 20-7 = 19,365 

Total tea from Ireland 
to Great Britain - 158,692 

Great Britain 
to Ireland. 

„ . Lbs. 

Coastwise returns as above - - 26,155,369 

Removed under bond - - - 12,703^164 


Duty-paid in Great Britain and after- 
wards removed to Ireland - - 13,452,205 


Duty-paid in Great Britain - - 249,157,942 

Duty-paid in Ireland, removed to 
Great Britain q. 139,571 

Duty-paid in Great Britain, removed 
to Ireland 13,452,205 

Consumption, Great Britain - - 235,845,308 


Ireland to 
Great Britain. 

Coastwise returns as above 
Removed under bond 

Duty-paid in Ireland and afterwards 
removed to Great Britain - 


Lbs. 

158,692 

19,121 


139,571 


1J0S. 

Duty-paid in Ireland - - - 13,600,885 

Duty-paid in Great Britain, removed 

to Ireland + 18,452,205 

Duty-paid iu Ireland, removed to 
Great Britain - — 139,571 


Consumption in Ireland - - 26,913,519 


Population proportions, Great Britain : — 

England 

87-94 

Scotland 

12-06 


100-00 


Lbs. Lbs. 


100 : 87 • 94 : : 235,845,308 : 207,402,364 England’s 

consumption. 

100 : 12 • 06 : : 235,845,308 : 28,442,944 Scotland’s 

consumption. 

26,913,519 Ireland’s 

consumption- 

United Kingdom - 262,758,827 

[ Continued on p. 199* 
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England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Leaf Duty Paid 63,45CM>51 

British manufactured CaTsndiah 400, Mil 11*. in 

sfntont^ ,p t ' ' ' 

C3.408.1S3 

Deduct Drawbacks . - - 1,480,057 

Manufacluml British Tobacco .— 

Received - 0,332.341 

Sent ont - 4,980,033 

*68,134^978 

Manufactured Foreign Tobacco (except Cigar* ) . — 

DngywKl - 526,019 (collected in England) 

1 404, 337 ^ 

LI®. 

Leaf Duty Paid ----- 8.0:18,034 

8.588,070 

Leaf and Betuni* Duly Paid : — ^ 

Received .... 451,7861 

Foreign Parcel Post - - - ^9J 

8,804,240 

Manufactured British Tobacco : — 

Received - 2.480.150 

Sent ont - 2,014,343 

*8,612,415 

Manufactured Foreign Tobacco (except Cigar* ) : — 

Lbs. 

Received - - - 33,663 1 

Foreign Parcel Post - - - 1,070 / 

Diitjrjiaid - ^4,178 (collected in Scotland) 

Leaf Duly Paid ■ 9,398*767 

terms of leaf - - ' . 3,085 

Lc f d R t D l P id 9,401,852 

Received .... 139,4641 

Foreign Parcel Post - - - 1/ 

9,534,428 

Deduct Drawbacks - - - 73,088 

9,461,340 

Received - 3,310,342 

Sent ont . 4,533,857 

Excess sent oat 1,223,515 in terms of leaf = — 1.092,424 
*8,368,916 

Manufactured Foreign Tobacco ( except Cigar*) : — 

Received .... 25,489 1 

Foreign Parcel Post - - - 1,559 / 

Lbs. 

Dnty paid - 1,085 (collected in Ireland) 

Add - 26,883 

t27,908 

In terms of leaf -f- 24,971 
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Tea — continued. 

jSTefc Exchequer Revenue, United £ 
Kingdom ----- 6,559,705 
Lbs. Lbs. £ £ 

•362,758,827 : 207,402.364 : : 6,559,705 : 5,177,745 = 
England’s contribution. 

262,758,827 : 28,442,944 : : 6,559,705 •- 710,071 = 
Scotland’s contribution. 

262,758,827 : 26,913,519 : : 6,559,705 : 671,889 = 
Ireland’s contribution. 


Net Revenue, United 

Kingdom - - 6,559,705 


Contribution per bead : — d. 

England - - - 37 • 23 

Scotland - - - 37 '23 

Ireland - 36-52 

United Kingdom - - 37 - 15 


1910-11. 

£ 

Net Revenue, United Kingdom - 5,930,011 
• Contribution per head, United d. 
Kingdom 31 • 30 


Contribution j 
per head | 
1903-4, United 
Kingdom, j 

1 Contribution 
per head 
1910-11, United 
Kingdom. 

Contribution 
per head 
1903-4. 

| Contribution 
1 per bead 
1910-11. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 



England 

England 

37 15 : 

31-30:: 

37-23 : 

3136 



Scotland 

Scotland 

37-15 : 

31-30:: 

37-23 : 

31-36 



Ireland 

Ireland 

3715 : 

31-30:: 

36-52 : 

30-77 


Contribution with proportional adjustments. 


Population. £ 

England, 36,169,150 x 31 • 36d.G-240d.= 4,726,000 
England’s contribution. 

Scotland 4,929,251 x 31 • 36d.-s-240d.= 644,000 
Scotland’s contribution. 

Ireland 4,371,163 x 30 • 77d.-4-240d.= 560,000 
Ireland’s contribution. 


5.930,000 


Tobacco. 

1910-11. 

£ 

Net revenue, United Kingdom ' - - 17,169,862 


d. 

Contribution per head. United Kingdom 90 • 62 


Contribution 
per Head 
1903-4, 
United 
Kingdom. 

Contribution 
per Head 
1910-11, 
United 
Kingdom. 

Contribution 
per Head 
1903-4. 

Contribution 
per Head 
1910-11. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 



England 

England 

71-52 : 

90-62:: 

72-08 : 

91-33 



Scotland, 

Scotland, 

71-52 : 

90-62:: 

69-75 : 

88-37 



Ireland, 

Ireland, 

71-52 : 

90-62:: 

69-12 : 

87-58* 


Contribution with proportional adjustments. 

Population. £ 

England,36, 169.150 x 91 -33d. -f- 240d,=13, 760, 000 
England’s contribution. 

Scotland, 4,929,251 x 88‘37d. -=-240d.= 1,815,000 
Scotland’s contribution. 

Ireland, 4,371,163 x 87 • 58 d, -f- 240& = 1,595,000* 

Ireland’s contribution. 

17,170,000 


t ? ®P. riie basis of the results of the special inquiry of 1911 
Ireland’s contribution would be 1,796,0001., or 98‘ 6d. per head. 


Wine- 


1903—4 and 1910 11. 


1903-4. 


Consumption of Great Britain and Ir. and calcu- 
lated with the aid of coastwise returns. 

Consumption of England and Scotland by popula- 
tion proportions of Great Britain. 


Averages used : — 
Butt6 and pipes 
Hogsheads - 
Quarter casks 


109 gallons 1 
52 „ L 

26 „ J 


as 


on previous 
occasion. 


- 

- 

Wine 

Still 
Wine in 
Bottle. 

Sparkling 
Wine in 
Bottle. 

Consumption 

England - 
Scotland - 
Ireland 

Galls. 

9,394,907 

1.288,408 

960,937 

Galls. 
293,536 
40,257 ; 
74,109 | 

Galls. 

1.176.045 

161,279 

52,571 

11,644,252 

407,902 I 

1,389,695 


Net Wine revenue due to Exchequer, United 
Kingdom : — £ 

Wine in cask .... 1,026,180 
Still wine in bottle - - - 49,005 

Sparkling wine in bottle - - 260,607 


1,335,792 


Cask Wine. 

£ £ 

11,644,252 : 9,394,907 : : 1,026,180 : 827,951 = 
England's contribution. 

11,644,252 : 1,288,40S : : 1,026,180 : 113,544 = 
Scotland’s contribution. 

11,644,252 : 960,937 : : 1,026,180 : 84,685 = 

Ireland’s contribution. 


Still Wine in Bottle. 


£ £ 


407,902 : 293,536 : : 49,005 : 35,265 = England’s 
contribution. 

407,902 : 40,257 : : 49,005 : 4,837 = Scotland’s 
contribution. „ . 

407,902 : 74,109 : : 49,005 : 8,903 = Ireland's 
contribution. 


Sparkling Wine in Bottle. 

£ £ 

1,389,895 : 1,176,045 : : 260,607 : 220,510 = 
England’s contribution. 

1,389,895 : 161,279 : : 260,607 r 30,240 =- 

Scotland’s contribution. 

1,389,895 .- 52,571 : : 260,607 : 9,857 = 

Ireland’s contribution. 

£ 

Contribution by England, all wine - 1,083,726 

„ Scotland „ 148,621 

„ Ireland „ - • 103,445 


United Kingdom - - 1,335,792 


Contribution per bead : — 
England 
Scotland 
Ireland - 
United Kingdom 


d. 

• 7-79 

- 7-79 

- 5-62 

- 7-56 


1910-11. 

Net revenue — United Kingdom 


£ 

1,235,875 


Contribution per head, United 
dom - 


King- 


d. 

6*52 


N 4 
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Contribution 
per Head 
limit -4, 

UllICiM 

Kingdom. 

Contribution 
per Head 
11110-11. 
United 
Kingdom. 

Contribution 
per Head 
11103-4. 

Contribution 
per Head 
11110-11. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 



England 

England 

7-56 : ' 

6-52 :: 

7-79 : 

6-71 



Scotland. 

Scotland. 

7-56 : 

6-52 :: 

7-79 : 

6-71 



Ireland 

Ireland. 

7-56 : 

652 :: ' 

5-62 : 

4-84 


Contribution with proportional adjustments. 

Population. £ 

England, 36,169,150 x 6*71*1. 240*2. = 1,010,000 

England’s contribution. 

Scotland, 4,929,251 x 6-71<i 4- 240d. = 138,000 
Scotland’s contribution. 

Ireland, 4,371,163 x 4 -84d. h- 240<2. = 88,000 

Ireland’s contribution. 


United Kingdom - 1,236,000 


Home-made Beer. 

Calculated on the basis of statistics of transit of Beer 
in the three Kingdoms in the year 1903-4. 
1903-4. 


- 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 

Kingdom. 


£ 

£ 

a 

£ 

Net revenue 
Not transfer 

from one 

country to 
another as 
specially as- 

11,51 1,000 

649,000 

1,301 ,000 

13,461,000 

certained 

+427,000 

— 102,000 

—325,000 

- 

Contribution 

11,1)38,000 

547.000 

976,000 

13,461,000 


1910-11. 


The approximate net receipt in the United 
Kingdom in 1910-11 being 12,768,000?., the propor- 
tionate net transfer to England will be : — 

£ 

From Scotland - x 102,303 = 97,036 
13,461 
12 768 

From Ireland j—- X325.22S = 308,559 


“ Other Articles.” 

Calculated by population proportions. 
1903-4. 

Per cent, of population of United Kingdom : — 
England - - - - - 78 - 77 

Scotland 10-81 

Ireland 10-42 

100-00 


Net revenue, United Kingdom - - 98,699 

100 : 78-77 :: 98,699 : 77,745 = England’s 
contribution. 

100 : 10-81 :: 98,699 : 10,669 = Scotland’s 
contribution. 

100 : 10-42 : 98,699 : 10,285 = Ireland’s 

contribution. 


405,595 

£ ' 

say England + 405,000 
„ Scotland — 97,000 
„ Ireland — 308,000 


then : — 


- 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 

Kingdom. 

Net revenue - 
Adjustment on 
account of 

£ 

£ 



10,702,000 

617,000 

1,449,000 

12,768,000 

transfers 

+405,000 

—97,000 

—303,000 1 

- 

Contribution 

11,107,000 

520,000 

1,141,000*| 

12,768,0C0 


United Kingdom - 98,699 


1910-11. 


Per cent, of population of United 
England - 
Scotland - 
Ireland - 


Kingdom : — 
79-55 
10-84 
9-61 


Net revenue, United Kingdom 49,576 


£ 

100 : 79-55 : : 49,576 : 
100 : 10-84 :: 49,576 : 
100: 9-61 :: 49,576 : 


£ 

39,000 = England's 
contribution. 

5,000 = Scotland’s 
contribution. 

5,000 = Ireland’s 

contribution, 


United Kingdom - 49,000 


Home-made Beer. 


Contributed by 




England. 

' 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 

Kingdom. 

1904-5 

- A 

£ 

11,660,000 

£ 

519,000 

£ 

923,000 

£ 

13,102,000 


B 

11,632.000 

532.000 

938,000 

13.102,000 

1905-6 

- A 

11,491,000 

540,000 

952,000 

12,983.000 


B 

11,638,000 

528,000 

917,000 

12,983,000 


- A 

11,539,000 

636,000 

996,000 

13,071,000 


B 

11,627,000 

531.000 

913,000 

13.071,000 

1907-8 

- A 

11,675,000 

534,000 

1,(108,000 

13,117,000 


B 

11,679,000 

533,000 

905,000 

13,117,000 

1908-9 

- A 

11,196,000 

509,000 

986,000 

12,691,000 

1909-10 


11,310,000 

516,000 

865,000 

12,691,000 

- A 

10,953,00(1 

506,000 

1,073,000 

12,532,000 

1910-11 

B 

11,178,000 

509,000 

845,000 

12.532,000 

- A 

11.107,000 

520,000 

1,141,000 

12,768,000 


B 

11,397,000 

619,000 

. 

852,000 

12,768,000 


A. Talcen from Parliamentary Papers (Revenue 

and Expenditure) on proportion for. 1903-4 
without regard to population. 

B. Based on ascertained contribution in 1903-4 

and applied to contribution and population of 
each subsequent year. 

* On the basis of the results of the special inquiry of 1911, 
Ireland s contribution would be 1,000,000?. 
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Ireland. 

Decrease in population in Ireland 1904-5 and 
1910-11 = 0-7 per cent. 

Increase of Revenue under A method of calcula- 
tion = 23 • 6 per cent. 


Decrease of Revenue under B method = 9-2 per 
cent. 

United Kingdom. 

Decrease in Revenue 1904-5 and 1910-11 = 2*5 
per cent. 


Contribution per Head in each year, 1903-4 to 1910-11. 


Articles. 

Tear. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United Kingdom. 

Sugar. 


d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 


1903-4 

32 -5S 

32-57 

31-11 

32-43 


1904-5 

34-41 

34-39 

32-86 

34-25 


1905-6 

34-47 

34-46 

32-91 

34-31 


1906-7 

34-52 

34-51 

32-96 

34-36 


1907-8 

36-67 

36-66 

35-01 

36-50 

* Rate of duty altered from 4s. 2 d. to 

*1908-9 

1711 

17-10 

16-34 

17-03 

Is. 10 d. the cwt., 18 May 1908. 

1909-10 

15-85 

15-85 

15 14 

15-78 


1910-11 

15-70 

15-70 

14-99 

15"63 

Tea. 






6d. lb. 

1903-4 

37-23 

37-23 

36-52 

37 15 

8d. „ 20 Apiil 1904 

1904-5 

46-49 

46-49 

45 • 60 

46-39 

(id. „ 1 July 1905 .... 

1905-6 

37-93 

37 ■ 93 

37-20 

37-84 

od. „ 14 May 1906 .... 

1906-7 • 

30-78 

30-78 

30-20 

30-72 

1907-8 

31-67 

31-67 

31-07 

31-60 


1908-9 

32-65 

32-65 

32-03 

32-58 


1909-10 

30-33 

30-33 

29-75 

30-27 


1910-11 

31-36 

31-36 

30-77 

31-30 

Tobacco. 






3s. lb. 

1903-4 

72-08 

69-75 

69-12 

71-52 

3s. and 3s. 3d. lb., 20 April 1904 

1904-5 

74-53 

72 12 

71-47 

73-95 

1905-6 

74 -S9 

72-47 

71-81 

74-31 

3s. and 3s. Old. lb., 1 May 1906 

1906-7 

73-66 

71-28 

70-64 

73-09 

1907-8 

75-35 

72-92 

72-26 

74-77 


1908-9 

75-07 

72-64 

71-99 

74-49 

3s. 8d. and 3s. 8$d. lb. 30 April 1909 - 

1909-10 

84-26 

81-54 

80-80 

83-61 

1910-11 

91-33 

88-37 

87-58* 

90-62 

Wine, 







1903-4 

7-79 

7-79 

5-62 

7-56 


1904-5 

6-85 

6-85 

4-94 

6-65 


1905-6 

6-73 

6-73 

4-85 

6-53 


1906-7 

701 

701 

506 

6-81 


1907-8 

6-60 

6-60 

4-76 

6-41 


1908-9 

6-22 

6-22 

4-49 

6-04 


1909-10 

6-17 

6-17 

4-45 

5-99 


1910-11 

6-71 

6-71 

4-84 

6-52 

Home-made Beer. 






Based on contribution of 1903-4 and 

1903-4 

85-84 

28-67 

53-07 

76-25 

not as published in Parliamentary 

1904-5 

82-72 

27-63 

5115 

73-48 

Papers. 

1905-6 

81-16 

27 • 11 

50-18 

72-09 

1906-7 

80-89 

27 01 

50-01 

71-85 


1907-8 

80-37 

26-84 

49-69 

71-39 


1908-9 

76-97 

25-71 

47-59 

68-37 


1909-10 

75-23 

25 13 

46-52 

66-83 


1910-11 

75-87 

25-34 

46-91* 

67-39 

Based on contribution as published in 

1903-4 

85-84 

28-67 

53-07 i 

76-25 

Parliamentary Papers. 

1904r-5 

82-88 

26-91 

50-32 

73-48 

1905-6 

80-74 

27-71 

52-02 ; 

72-09 


1906-7 

80-16 

27-21 

54-47 

71-85 


1907-8 

79-49 

26-83 

55-26 

71-39 


1908-9 

76-01 

25-30 

54 -IS 

68-37 


1909-10 

j 73-51 

24-90 

58-90 

66-83 


1910-11 

73-70 

25-31 

62-64* 

67-39 


Note . — This Table summarises the results shown in the calculations printed above. 


* On the basis of the results of the special inquiry of 1911, Ireland’s contribution per head in 1910-11 would be 98' 6 d. for 
Tobacco and 54'9d. for Beer. 
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Beer. 


Consumption of Beer in Ireland, calculated from 
figures obtained by the Irish Department of 
Agriculture. <fcc. 


Year. 

— 

Charged 
with Duty 
and Free of 
Duty. 

Nei Exports, 
that is Cross 
Exports loss 
Imports, from 
Ireland. 

lion in 
Ireland. 



Standard 

Standard 

Standard 



ban-els. 

barrels.* 

bari-els. 

3.904 - 

1063-49 

3.262,000 

690,000 

2.572,000 

1905- 

1063-35 

3,197,000 

720,000 

2,477,000 

1906- 

1063-84 

3,400.000 

800,000 

2.600,000 

1907- 

1064-47 

3,459,000 

890.000 

2,569,000 

1908- 

1064-23 

3,338,000 

900,000 

2,438,000 

1909 - 

1064-78 

3,514,000 

920,000 

2,594,000 


* The column |of exports has been derived from the 
Annual" Report on the trade in Imports and Exports at 
Irish Ports,” published by the Irish Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction. A hogshead of 
porter has been taken equal to 14 barrels. The figures in 
the Irish report are presumably bulk ' or liquid gallons. 
They have accordingly Deen converted into Standard gallons 
by applying the average gravities of beer brewed in Ireland, 
as given in the First Report of the Commissioners of 
Customs and Excise (Table 33). 

The quantities retained for home consumption in 
the United Kingdom are as follows — 



Standard barrels. 

1904 - . 

- 34,225,000 

1905 

- 33,251,000 

1906 - 

- 33,918,000 

1907 - 

- 33,786,000- 

1908 - 

- 32,939,000 

1909 - 

- 32,294,000 


The Irish proportions are therefore : — 
Per cent. 

1904 

1905 

1906 

• , 19.07 

1908 

1909 


The following comparison can be made for the 
under-mentioned years : — 


■ 


(Customs) 

Percent- 

Percentage on 


Cimsunip- 

dom figures 

Col. (1) to 

basis of Finan- 
rial Relations 





Returns. 


0) 

(2) 

00 

(4) 


libs. 

libs. 



1904 

30,093,000 

25B.4(i7,000 

11-7 


1905 

31,115,000 

258,777.000 

12-1 

»■« 

1900 

33,73(1,000 

21(9,503,000 



1907 

32,453,000 

273,709, 000 

ll-H 

9-7 

1908 

32,127.000 

275,240,000 

11-7 


1909 

33.970,000 

283,330,000 

11-9 

9-5 


Columns (3) and (4) expressed in revenue give the 
following comparison between Irish contributions on 
the basis described above and as estimated in the 
Parliamentary Papers. 


— 

Contribution ba6ed 
on Col. 3. 

Contribution shown 
in Parliamentary 
Papers. 


£ 

£ 

1904 

968,000 

836,000 

1905 

825,000 

680,000 

1906 

676,000 

552,000 

1907 

685,000 

567,000 

1908 

707,000 

582,000 . . 

1909 

676,000 

542,000 


Consumption of certain Dutiable Goods in Ireland 
deduced from “ Report on the Trade in Imports and 
Exports at Irish Ports,” published annually by the 
Irish Department of Agriculture, &e: 

(Figures are the average of 1905-9.) 


75 

7-7 

7:6 

7- 4 

8 - 0 


The Irish contribution to the Beer revenue of the 
United Kingdom may therefore be given as follows : — 


— 

On Iwsis 
of above . 
Percentages. 

01 

-• ‘Imperial 
Revenue"' 
Returns; 
(3) 

Column (3) 

adjusted for 
Population. 

(3) 

1904-5 - 

£ £ 
983,000 923,000 

£ 

938,000 

1905-6 - 

•973,000 

952,000 

917,000 

1906-7 - 

1,006,000 

996,000 

913,000 

1907-8 - 

997,000 

1,008,000 

905,000 

190849 - 

939,000 

986,000 

865,000 

1909-10 - 

1,002,000 

1,073,000 

845,000 


Tea. 

If the Irish Board of Agriculture figures are correct 
the Irish consumption of Tea may be measm-ed by 
Irish imports (under bond or not) less Irish exports 
(under bond or not)- - : - 


■ — 

— 

Ireland. 
A vorage 
net 

Imports. 

Total 

retained for 
Home Con- 
sumption in 
Ihe United 
Kingdom. 

Irish 

Propor- 

tion. 

Wine - 

galls. 

1 ,035,000 

1 1,82!»,«HI0 , 

per cent. 
9-0 

Chocolate and Cocoa 

lb. 

4,5(58,0(10 

57,425,000 

7- 2 

8- 0 

Coffee and Chicory 

■lb. 

.1,277,000 

37, 294, Of >0 

9-8 

(Uncoil) 

3-4 

Currants and 

Raisins 

ewt. ! 

154,300 

1,864,000 

5-7 

3-4 

Sugar - 


2,717,000 I 

30,004,000 

(Dried 
Fruit i.) 
9-0 

Tea - ; - 

'lb. 

32,000,0(10 

(equivalent 
of refined ). 
272,124,000.. 

• 12-.0' 
j 9-6 


Proportions in Financial Relations Returns in 
1909-10 are shown in italic*. 

Note . — This Table compares the figures of Irish 
consumption its calculated from the Reports of the 
Irish Department of Agriculture, <fcc., with those 
officially calculated for the purposes of the annual 
“ Financial Relations ” Returns, taking an average oi 
five years. 
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B. 

( See Question 203.) 

TABLE 1. 

Quantities of Home-made Spirits removed under 
Bond from and to Ireland, to and from Great 
Britain, in the Five Years 1906 to 1910. 


Year. 

From 

; Ireland to 
! Great Britain. 

From 

Great Britain 
to Ireland, j 

Net from 
Ireland to 
Great Britain. 


1 Pf. Galls. 

Pf. Galls. 

Pf. Galls. 

1906 

| 3.3 02,351 

380.617 

3,421.734 

1907 

4,683,787 

416,645 

4.267,142 

1903 ; 

4,940,541 

606,155 

4,334,3S6 

1909 ! 

3,671,424 

398,512 

3,272,912 

1910 

5,118,811 

253,439 ! 

4,865,372 


TABLE II. 

Quantities of Home-made Spirits removed Duty- 
Paid from and to Ireland, to and from Great 
Britain, in the Five Years 1906 to 1910. 


From i From Net from 

Year. Ireland to j Great Britain Ireland to 
j Great Britain. j to Ireland. ; Great Britain. 



Pf. Galls. 

Pf. Galls. 

Pf. GaUs. 

1906 i 

3,796,993 

62,378 

3.734,620 

1907 i 

3,835,437 

65,109 

3,770, 32S 

190S ; 

3,510,775 

61,638 

3,449,137 

1909 ! 

2,725,734 

62,427 

2,663,307 

1910 i 

2,374,690 

57,440 

2,317,2.-»0 


TABLE IY. 

Quantities of Foreign and Colonial Spirits re- 
moved under Bond from and to Ireland, to and 
from Great Britain, in the Five Years 1906 to 
1910. 


Year. 

From 
Ireland to 
Great Britain. 

From 

Great Britain 
to Ireland. 

! Net from 
1 Great Britain 
j t< i Ireland. 


Pf. Galls. : 

Pf. GaUs. 

1 Pf. Galls. 

1906 j 

1,648 j 

473,384 

471.736 


6,362 

533,589 

527,227 


4,634 ! 

440,791 

436,157 

1909 i 

5,149 | 

415,138 

409, 9S9 

1910 1 

j 

7,519 | 

384,005 

376,486 


TABLE V. 

Quantities of Foreign and Colonial Spirits re- 
moved Duty-Paid from and to Ireland, to and 
from Great Britain, in the Five Years 1906 to 
1910. 



From 

From 


Year. 

Ireland to 

Great Britain j 



Great Britain. 

to L-eland. 

Great Britain. 


Pf. GaUs. 

Pf. Galls, i 

Pf. GaUs. 

1900 

39,857 

16,519 

23,338 

1907 

45,578 

17,843 


1908 . 

42,632 

17,570 

25,062 

1909 

35,032 

17,187 

17,845 

1910 j 

33,482 

15.653 

17,829 


TABLE IH. 

Quantities of Home-made Spirits removed under 
Bond and Duty-Paid from and to Ireland, to and 
from Great Britain, in the Five Years 1906 to 
1910. 


Year. 

From 

Ireland to , 
Great Britain, i 

From 

Great Britain 
to Ireland. 

' Net from 
Ireland to 
Great Britain. 


Pf. GaUs. 

Pf. GaUs. 

Pf. Galls. 

1906 

7,599,349 

442.995 

7,156,354 

1907 

8,519,224 

481,754 

8,037,470 

1908 

8.451,316 

667,793 

7,783,523 

1909 

6,397.158 

460.939 

5,936,219 

1910 i 

7.493,501 

310,879 

| 7,182,622 

1 


Note. — The above figures include the following 
quantities which were removed for methylation : — 


Prom Ireland 
to Great Bri- 
tain 

Prom Great 
Britain to 
Ireland 


1906. j 

Pf.Galls.j 
17,720 ] 

50,898 i 


Pf.Galls.j Pf.Galh. Pf.Galls. 
38,122 381,020 268,010 


Pf.Galls 

+34.222 


TABLE VI. 

Quantities of Foreign and Colonial Spirits re- 
moved under Bond and Duty-Paid from and to 
Ireland, to and from Great Britain, in the Five 
Years 1906 to 1910. 


Year. ! 

From 

From 

Net from 

Ireland to ' 

Great Britain 

Great Britain 

1 

Great Britain, j 

to Ireland. 

to Ireland. 


Pf. GaUs. 

Pf. Galls. 

Pf. GaUs. 

1906 

41.505 

489,903 

448,398 

1907 ! 

51,940 

551,432 

499,492 

190S ; 

47,266 

458,361 

411,095 

1909 

40,181 

432,325 

392,144 

1910 ! 

41,001 ! 

_ 

399,658 

358,657 


Statistical Office, H. V. Reade. 

Custom House, E.C., 

June 1911. 


C. 

( See Question 366.) 

Figures used in the calculation of Beer Revenue 
contributed by each division of the United Kingdom 
in 1903-4. 


The Gross Receipts, Drawbacks, Repayments, and Net Receipt of Beer Duty in each Country in 
1903-4 were : — 


— 

Gross Receipts. 

Drawbacks, j 

Repayments. ! 

1 

Net Receipt. 

England 

Scotland - - - 

Ireland - - - - j 

United Kingdom - j 

£ s. d. 

11,653,589 5 5 
727,717 0 9 
1,306,492 12 2 

£ «. d. 

142,537 3 5 
78,586 16 0 
5,225 14 0 

£ «. d. 

118 3 3 
50 16 2 

£ s. d. 

11,510,933 18 9 
649.079 8 7 
1,301,266 18 2 

13,687,798 18 4 j 

226,349 13 5 
. 

168 19 5 

13,461,280 5 6 
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In order to ascertain the removals of beer from one 
country to another in the year 1903-4 four special 
quarterly returns were obtained from traders through 
Collectors of Inland Revenue. 

These returns showed the following result 

Barrels. 


England received from 

Scotland - ■ * 

England received from 

Ireland - 


504.044 

953,743 

Englaud sent to Scotland - 
„ Ireland 

Standard 

Barrels. 

231,667 

122,815 

1,457,787 

354,482 

Net Increase 

England 

1,103,305 

Scotland received from 

England - * - 

Scotland received from 

Ireland - 


231,667 

•27,078 

Scotland sent to England - 
„ Ireland 

504,044 

18,709 

258.745 

Net Decrease 

• Scotland 264,008 

Ireland received from 

England 

Ireland received from 

Scotland 


122,815 

18,709 

Ireland sent to England 
„ Scotland 

953,743 

27,078 

141,524 

980,821 

Net Decrease 

- Ireland 

839,297 


s. d. £ 

1,103,305 barrels at 7 9 = 427,531 duty. 
•204.008 „ = 102.303 ,. 

839.397 „ = 325.228 „ 

The contribution of each country was therefore:— 


— 

England, j 

Scotland. I 

Irelmul. 

Kingdom. 

Net Revenue 
Adjustment 

£ 

- 11. .*>11 .000 
- + 427.000 

£ 

049.000 
- 102,000 

£ 

1.801,000 

325,000 

■c 

13,401.000 

Contribution 

- 11.938.000 

5 47,000 

!l70,ooo 

13.401.000 


D. 

(See Question 370.) 

Home-made Beer. 

Calculations on the basis of interchanges in 1903-4 
with reference to changes of population iu 1910-11. 

Net revenue of United Kingdom in 1910-11 = 
12,768,000 1. 

Contribution per head - (57 •392<i. 

4o, 469,564 

England, contribution per head- 


United 

Kingdom. 

1903-4. 

United 

Kingdom, 

1910-11. 

England, 

1903-4. 

England, 

1910-11. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

76-246: 

67-392:: 

85-887 : 

75-869 


Scotland, contribution per head. 


United 

Kingdom, 

1903-4. 

United 

Kingdom. 

1910-11. 

Scotland, 

1903-4. 

Scotland. 

1910-11. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

76-246: 

67-392:: 

28-668: 

25-338 


Ireland, contribution per head. 


United 

Kingdom. 

1903-4. 

, United 
1 Kingdom, 
. 1910-11. 

Ireland, 

1903-4. 

Ireland, 

1910-11. 

d. 

1 d. 

d. 

d. 

76-246 : 

| 67-392.-: 1 

58-071: ' 

46-908 


Contributions with proportional adjustments. 


Population. d. £ 

England • - 36,169,150 x 75-869 = 11,397.000 

Scotland - - 4,929,251 x 25-338 = 519,000* 

Ireland - 4,371,163 x 46-908 = 852,000 

United Kingdom 12,768,000 


( Sec Question -180.) 

Irish Contribution to Tobacco Revenue. 

As in the case of some other dutiable goods, the 
net imports " of tobacco into Ireland for a series 
of years have been obtained from figures given in the 
Reports by the Irish Department of Agriculture. But 
it is clear, from the way in which these figures fluctuate, 
that they cannot correspond with the Irish consumption 
in each year. The figures require some correction, in 
the first place, because they include “ Offal Tobacco," 
i.e., the stalks and other waste of manufacture, which 
receive drawback on being deposited with the Crown 
or in a factory approved for the preparation of 
nicotine, slieepwash, &e.., and must be excluded from 
an account dealing with net revenue, although they are 
properly included in Irish imports and exports. The 
traffic iu stalks has greatly increased since 1904, when 
a higher duty was imposed on “ stripped ” tobacco 
imported. It is also to bo observed that the net 
weights given by the Irish Department of Agriculture 
are based on estimated tares. But the main explana- 
tion of the fluctuations is the variation in the quantity 
of tobacco kept in Irish bonded warehouses. Thus the 
bonded stock in Irish warehouses on 31st December 
1903 was very low, only 7,603,000 lbs. The “net 
imports ” taken from the Irish Agricultural Depart- 
ment's report, were, for the financial year 1904-5, if 
offal tobacco is excluded, 10,728,000 lbs., but it is clear 
that a large part of this remained in bond, as the stock 
in bond on 31st December. 1904 was 11,468,000 lbs., 
nearly 4,000,000 lbs. higher than at the end of the 
previous year. In 1905-6 the “ net imports. ’ offal 
excluded, were only 5.420,000 lbs., but the stock in bond 
at the end of 1905 had been reduced to 9,851,000 lbs. 
Tables are annexed giving complete figures of “net 
imports,” " net imports corrected by excluding offal, 
and stocks iu bond, for each year from 1904-5 onwards. 
The totals throughout are in terms of raw tobacco, 
manufactured tobacco having been converted into an 
equivalent of raw by taking 112 lbs. of the former 
a3 equal to 100 lbs. of the latter. This ratio was 
assumed at the 1 903-4 inquiry. 

The conclusion is that the “ net imports ” of tobacco 
give no real indication of the Irish consumption. 


Custom House, E.C., H. V . Reads. 

30th May 1911. 

Tobacco. 

j *Net Imports! 

1 into 

i Ireland. | 

Net Imports 
excluding 
Offal. 

Bonded Stocks of 
Unmanufactured 
Tobacco on 
31st. December. 

Lbs. 

1904- 5 - 11,231,000 

1905- G - : 5,608,000 

1906- 7 ■ i 8,865,000 

1907- 8 - ! 6,057,000 

1908 - 1 6,496,000 

1909 - 1 7,531,000 

i 

Lbs. 

10,728,000 

5.420.000 

8.341.000 

5.536.000 

6.361.000 

7.341.000 

Year. Lbs. 

1 190 3 7,603,0011 

1904 11,468,000 

1905 9,851,000 

1906 11,514,000 

1907 10,433,000 

190 8 9,191,000 

1909 9,052.000 


* Prom the Reports by the Irish Department of Api- 
culture, &o. 

Custom House, E.O. H. V. Reade. 

30th May 1911. 

* See footnotes on pages 211 and 212. 
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F. 

Sib J. DOUGHERTYS CRITICISM OF THE 
OFFICIAL FIGURES AS TO THE CON- 
SUMPTION OF SPIRITS IN IRELAND. IN 
HIS EVIDENCE BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 
ON IRISH FINANCE. 

Sir J. Dougherty uses the following figures t<> show 
that the official figures for Ireland's contribution to 
the Spirit Revenue (Excise) in 1909-10 are much too 
small : — 

British and 
Irish Spirits. 

In Irish Bonded Warehouses, 31st Pf. Gals. 

March 1909 .... 80.025.000 

Manufactured in Ireland, 1909-10 10,759,000 

Imported into Ireland (year 1909) - 403,000 

41.187,000 

In bond, 31st March 1910 - - 31,526.000 


9.661,000 

Exported from Ireland (year 1909) 6,156,000 

Balance .... 3.505,000 

He is aware that the imports and exports, taken 
from the Returns published by the Irish Department 
of Agriculture, Ac., are for the calendar year 1909, but 
he alleges that the balance shown must approximately 
represent the consumption in Ireland, whereas the 
Financial Relations Return gives the true contribution 
of Ireland for 1909-10 as 1,596,0001., which, he says, 
represents 2.164,000 gallons, 

The last figure is wrong, because he assumes that 
all spirits consumed hi 1909-10 paid duty at the new 
rates of 14s. 9 d., Ac., whereas large quantities of spirits 
were cleared in April 1909 at the old rates of 11s.. Ac. 
The actual quantity of gallons covered by the official 
figures is 2,351,000. 

But this only applies to 1909-10. and the main 
reasons for the discrepancy between the results of 
Sir J. Dougherty's method, to whatever year it is 
applied, and the official figures are : — 

(1) The large quantity of spirits lost in bonded 
warehouses by evaporation, accident, &e„ is 
ignored. In 1909-10 these losses amounted 
to 1,305,000 gallons, the figure being excep- 
tionally high owing to a fire in bonded 
warehouses at Belfast, hut the annual average 
is over 900,000 gallons. 


(2) The •• exports " from Ireland, as given by tbe 
Irish Department, do not include spirits 
removed under bond from Irish bonded 
warehouses for methylation in Great Britain, 
nor do the •• imports ” include corresponding 
removals from Great Britain to Ireland. As 
the removals from Ireland for this purpose 
now largely exceed the removals to Ireland, 
a considerable deduction on this account has 
to be made from the quantities retained in 
Ireland. 

This omission appears to have been made inadver- 
tently, in the first place, by the Inland Revenue 
Department, when the Irish Department asked them 
(in April 1906) for an account of the quantities of spirits 
sent to or from Ireland. In subsequent years the Irish 
Department has asked specifically for 'an account of 
spirits removed from warehouse to warehouse, and re- 
moved duty-paid, neither of which heads includes spirits 
removed for methylation. It had not been observed 
here, until the present time, that the figures supplied 
were taken to cover all spirits sent from" Great Britain 
to Ireland and vice versii. In future a complete 
account will he made out. The removals for methy- 
lation in the last five calendar years are as follows 



A complete account for spirits in Irish bonded ware- 
houses, covering the year 1908-9, is annexed, showing 
initial stock, receipts from all sources, and deliveries 
for all purposes. The deliveries for home consumption, 
plus the duty-paid spirits received from Great Britain 
and mmus the duty-paid spirits removed to Great 
Britain, represent (with some slight adjustments) the 
quantities retained in Ireland for consumption, on 
which the tine contribution as shown in the Financial 
Relations Return for 1908-9 is based. 

Statistical Office, II. V. Iicadc. 

H.M. Customs and Excise, 

June 1911. 


An Approximate Return of the Quantities of Home-made and Imported Spirits received into 
and sent out of Ireland during the Year ended 31st March 1909. 


— 

m“ir 

Spirits, j 

Total. 

— 

Spirits. 

Imported 

Spirits. 

Total. 


Pf. Galls. Pf. Galls. 

Pf. Galls. 


Pf. Galls. 

Pf. Galls. 

Pf. Galls. 

Remaining in warehouse 



Delivered for home eonsump- 





80,1 119,081 899.835 

30,898,366 

tion .... 

7.132,385 


7.715,941 

Received from distillery 

*12,081,003 — 

12,081 .003 

Removal under bond : — 




Charged with duty from 



To Great Britain and Isle 




still (not warehoused) 

“41.1198 — 

41.09S 


3.509,554 

3,724 

3.513.278 

Duty paid rectified spirits 

' 


lor methylation in Great. 




returned into bonded 



Britain - - 

383.097 


383.097 

warehouses - 

581 

•i»l 

For exportation 

1,037,873 

1,022 

1,038.895 

imported direct into 



For shipment as stores - 

595 

2,114 

2,709 

Ireland from foreign 



Losses, u-ed for fortifying 




countries and British 



wines and lime-juice, ami 




possessions - 

95.188 

95,188 

other deductions 

985,566 

11.610 

997.176 

Received under bond from 



Remainingiri transit between 




Great Britain 

470,122 413.048 

889.168 

warehouses in Ireland 

35.337 


35.337 

Increases. &e. 

11.771 300 

12.071 

Remaining in warehouse on 







31st March 1909 

30.025,199 

305.843 

30.331,042 


43,109,606 j 907,869 

44,017.475 


48,109,606 

907,869 

44,017,475 

Duty-paid spirits received 

i 


Dutv-paid spirits sent to 




front Great Britain 

63,839 j 17,188 

80,527 

Great Britain - 

3,626,400 

43.948 

3.670,848 


• The quantity distilled was 12.192,344 proof gallons. This figure is obtained from accounts furnished from distilleries, which do not quite 
synchronise with accounts furnished from warehouses. 


Statistical Office, 

H.M. Customs and Excise, 
June 1911. 
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COMMITTEE ON IRISH FINANCE : 


APPENDIX IH. 


(: Tables and Statements handed, in hy Sir James Dougherty.) 


A. 

EXPENDITURE OP IRISH DEPARTMENTS. 
Summary. 


— 

Expendi- 

ture, 

] 1889-90. 

j Expendi- 
; lure, 

| 1893-94. 

Estimate, 

1911-12. 

Departments and Votes 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Lieutenant - 
Departments submitting 
Estimates through Lord 
Lieutenant, but under 
His Excellency’s control 

2,294,693 

2,227,860 


only - - 

Departments for which the 
Chief Secretary is re- 

1,016,826 

1.160,457 


sponsible 

Departments and Votes 




the Treasury - - - 

Imperial ami English 
Departments represented 

523,576 

573,904 


in Ireland - 



1,689,050 

Charges on - 

176,930 

219,507 

158,500 


4,982,020 

5,281,541 

11,289,829 

Local Taxation Account - 

196,947 

321,014 

1,442,500 

Grand Total 

5,178,967 

5,602,555 

12,782,329 


Note. — The expenditure for the years 1889-90 and 
1893-94 has been extracted from Treasury White 
Papers, No. 93, of 27th February 1893, and No. 314 of 
21st August 1894, respectively. Where the Estimates 
for 1911-12 do not distinguish Irish Local Expenditure, 
the amounts shown in Treasury White Paper for 
1909-10 of 20th July 1910, No. 233, have been inserted. 


Irish Departments and Votes under the Control 
op the Lord Lieutenant. 


Department. 

Expendi- 

ture, 

1889-90. 

Expendi- 

ture, 

1893-94. 

Estimate, 

1911-12. 

1. Lord Lieutenant’s 

Household 

£ 

4,699 

£ 

4,505 

£ 

4,682 

2. Office of Arms - 

1,215 

658 

1,141 

3. King's Plates 

1,563 

1,563 

1,563 

4. Chief Secretary’s 

38,852 

41,114 

28,924 

5. Local Government 

Board - 

131,500 

134,945 

117,814 

6. Registrar General’s 
Office ... 

16,097 

15,341 

29,820 

7. Dublin Metropolitan 
Police - 

143,741 

92,767 

152,354 

8. Royal Irish Consta- 
bulary - 

1,412,680 

1,344,362 

1,417,012 

9. Prisons 

120,483 

119,767 

116,221 

10. Reformatory and In- 
dustrial Schools 

107,825 

109,878 

114,500 

11. Dundrum Criminal 

Lunatic Asylum 

6,864 

5,420 

7,368 

12. Law Charges, &c., 
Grown Solicitors - 

73,193 

59,456 

65,738 

13. County Court Officers, 
R.M.’s - 

115,931 

1 18,900 

115,745 

14. Pauper Lunatics 

1 OS, 671 

121,433 

— 

15. Temporary Commis- 

8,579 

5,079 

872 

16. Pleuro-Pneumouia 


50,000 


17. Ireland Development 
Grant 



185,000 

18. Scientific Investiga- 
tions and Learned 
Societies 

2,800 

2,666 

2,700 

Total 

2,294,693 

2.227,860 

2,359,451 


2. On Sir J. Bernard Burke’s death in 1893 the 
amount provided under head of Salary for Ulster was 
reduced from 920Z. to 500Z. Ulster’s Salary is now 
600Z., and an allowance of 450Z. for clerical assistance 
is included in Estimate for 1 91 1-12. The fees received 
in the Office of Arms amount to about 800Z. per annum 
and are appropriated in aid of the expenditure. 

4. Reduced Estimate for 1911-12 caused in part by 
transfer in 1900 of Fisheries and Veterinary Offices to 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction. 

5. Grants in aid, salaries of Schoolmasters, 
Medical Officers, &c., lOO.OOOZ. transferred from Vote 
to Local Taxation Account, but staff charges greatly 
increased, and additions made to Estimate for other 
services. 

6. Increases due to Census Expenditure, 1911-12. 

7. Actual expenditure for 1893-94, 142.386Z. ; Appro- 
priations in Aid, Police Tax, &c., 51,000Z., being applied 
towards the expenditure. 

14. Pauper Lunatics, Grant in aid transferred to 
Lociil Taxation Account. 

16. Plenro-Pnemnonia, Special Grant. 

17. Development Grant not in ’existence in 1889-90 
and 1893-94. 

Irish Departments submitting Estimates through 

the Lord Lieutenant, but under His Excel- 
lency’s Control to a modified extent only. 


Department. 

Expendi- 

ture, 

1889-90. 

Expendi- 

ture, 

1893-94. 

Estimate 

1911-12. 

1. Irish Lind Commission ] 

£ 

110,485 

£ 

61,090 ( 

£ 

565,895 




1,053,474 

Education 

866,3211 

1,066,403 i 

3. Endowed Schools Com- j 


” 1 


mission - - - . 


8(1 | 


4. National Gallery of I 


2,448 

3,146 

Ireland - - - 

2.479 




180,256 

leges, Ireland - 

10,528 


6. Hospitalsand Charities, 

18,852 ■ 

18,079 

10,913 

7. Charitable Donations 
anti Bequests - 

2,061 

1,514 ; 

2,054 

8. Congested Districts 








9. Public Record Office - 

5,429 

5,004 

7,583 

10. Board of Intermediate 




Education 

— 

— 

— 

Total - 

1,010,826 

1,160,467 

2,436,251 


1. In 1893-94 the actual expenditure amounted to 

R.727Z., ^Appropriations inAid, 15, 000Z., being applied 
towards expenditure. Estimate 1911-12 provides for 
bonus and loss on flotation under Land Acts 1903 ana 
1909. .v , j ■ 

2. There has been an all-round increase in the heads 

of expenditure for Primary Education, the chief increase 
being under the head of “ National Schools, teachers 
salaries, &c., and amounting to 550.000Z. on e 
Estimate for 1911-12. , . . 

5. In 1893-94 Appropriations in Aid of Students 
Fees being applied towards the expenditure. 
Estimate for 1911-12 provides the additional tea® 
to the University Colleges authorised hy the Ac o 
1908, as well as Buildings, Ac., amounting to 104, UW 

8. Provision for the Congested Districts Board is 
made in the Estimates 1911-12 for the Department 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruction and 
the Development Grant, in addition to income 0 
Grant from Irish Church Surplus under Land c 

189 9.' Increase ill Estimate 1911-12 due to enpenditaK 

in. connection with the Old Age Pensions. 

10. Board of Intermediate Education, ” ’ 

charged on Local Taxation Account, in additio 
income from Grant from Church Surplus undei 
of 1878. 
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Irish Departments not under the Control op 
the Lord Lieutenant but for which the 
Chief Secretary is responsible to Parlia- 
ment. 


Expcndi- Expen.li- , ., .. 
ture, hire Estimate, 
| 1889-90. 1893 114 . | 


Department of Agriculture 
ami Technical fnsr ruc- 
tion for Irelaiul 

Total - 



1. Department not in existence in 1889-90 and 
1S93-94. Estimate for 1911-1-2 provides for Congested 
Districts Board under Congested Districts Board Act 
of 1S99, and Irish Land Act of 1909, and for Fisheries 
and Veterinary Offices, Science and Art Department, 
&c., separately shown previous to 1900-01. 


Irish Departments and Votes entirely 
controlled by Treasury. 


Department. 


; 18X9-9(1. 1 1898-114. I 


1. Public Works Office - 

2. Valuation and Bound- j 

3. Supreme Court and ! 

Legal Departments. '■ 

4. Superannuation Allow- , 

anees - - - 1 

5. Old Age Pensions - 1 

0. Public Buildings, Great 

Britain - 

7. Rates on Government 

Public Works ami ! 
Buildings, i relarn I - ! 

9. Railways, Ireland - j 
In. Treasury Remem- i 
brancer, including [■ 

1 1. Teachers Pension Office I 

12. Ordnance Survey of 

13. Repayments to Civil 

14. Repayments t>> Local 

Loans Fund - 


Total - 


37.1178 I 
23.34(1 j 
11. >,0411 



31,233 

204,803 

10,3611 

23,338 

1,830 

323.37(1 


33,373 i 
11.383 | 
113.770 
70.30(1 | 

(11)5 


80.870 

193.134 

38.247 



4.302 
1 1,8(18 
373,0(14 


47,470 

33,381 

113,103 

72,090 

8,404.(1(10 

1.000 

I'd ,00n 

2S1.220 

37.010 

3.187 

80.000 

2.305 

4.190.035 


1. Increased Estimate for 1911-13 due to increased 
salaries to staff, the amount, 47,470Z.. being the gross 
total, while the expenditure for 1893-94 is the net 
expenditure, the Appropriations in Aid, 3,OOOL, not 
being included. 

-• Increase in Estimate for 1911—12 due to increased 
salaries of staff, also to provision for expenditm-e in 
connection with valuation under the Finance Act, 
1910. 

o. Amount shown in Estimate for 1911-12 based 
on proportion of expenditm-e as set forth in Treasury 
White Paper for 1909-10. 

12. Estimate for 1911-12 does not distinguish Local 
Expenditure. Amount shown as in Treasury White 
Paper for 1909-10. 


Imperial and English Departments over 
whose Representatives in Ireland 
the Lord Lieutenant exercises no Control. 


Department. 


1 Expendi- 
j 1889-90. | 

Expendi- 

ture. 

1898-4. 

Estimate, 

1911-2. 



| * 

* 

„ 

1. Admiralty - 





2. War Office - 





3. General Post Office 

4. Board of Inland Be- ' 

1 

664,099 ' 

792,810 

1,365,000 

venue - - - 1 

0. Board of Customs j 
and Excise - - ] 

► 

222,879 j 

223,398 

270,000 


Expendi- j 
I ture, 
isya-4. 


fi. Home Office 

7. Board of Trade - 

8. Civil Service Commis- | 

9. Friendly Societies Re- , 

gistry 

0. Local Government | 

Board, England 
(.Inspector 
Alkali Works), i 

1. Public Works Loan 

Commissioners 

2. Quit Rent Office - 

1. Railway Commission • 
j. Wrecks Commission - 
j. H.JI. Stationery Office 
1. Miscellaneous " Legal 
Expenses, England 
L Science and Art De- 
partment 

Total - - 


J 70.9113 


!! I 


2.230 

35,000 


1,009.813 


4 ’ 5 ’ 1 „ 2 > 15 - lfi - Amounts shown as in Treasury 

White Paper for 1909-10; the Estimates for 1911-12 
do not distinguish Irish Local Expenditm-e. 

17. Provision for Science and Art Department 
made in Estimate for 1911-12 for Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction. 


B. 

Adjustment of the Duty on Home-made Spirits. 

The figures in the accompanying statements have 
teen extracted, as regards the number of gallons in 
bonded warehouses and the number of gallons made in 
each year, from the Report for the financial year 1909-10 
of the Board of Customs and Excise. 

The numbers of gallons shown as imported and 
exported are taken from the Report of the Department. 
°* Agriculture and Technical Instruction on Imports 
and Exports at Irish Ports for the calendar year to 
31st December, 1909. J 

From these statements it would appear that Ireland 
should have been credited with the consumption of 
spirits amounting to over 1,000.000 gallons in each 
year in excess of the number of gallons stated by the 
Excise authorities to have been retained for consump- 
tion m Ireland during the period under review. 

It is to be noted that in the Report of the Depart- 
ment of Agricultuz-e the exports and imports are given 
for the calendar and not for the financial year, but 
taking the period of five years it may be assumed that 
the relative proportions would hardly be altered if the 
actual figures of exports and imports were available. 

J. B. Dougherty. 

Dublin Castle. 19 May 1911. 

Tear 1905-6. 

_ , „ Gallons. 

Total No. of proof gallons in Irish 


bonded warehouses on 31st March 1905 31,760,947 

Total No. of proof gallons manufac- 
tured in Ireland in the year 1905-6 - 12,650,577 

Total No. of proof gallons imported 
into Ireland in the year 1905-6 - - 432,330 


Total - - 44,843,854 

Total No. of proof gallons in bonded 
warehouses on 31st March, 1906 - - 31,994,845 


and retained for consumption in Ireland 12,849,009 
Total No. of gallons exported - - 8,047,042 


Balance, being the amount retained 
for consumption in Ireland - - - 4,801,967 

No. of gallons retained for consump- 
tion in Ireland, according to Excise 
authorities 3,636,270 


Deficit - 1,165,697 
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COMMITTEE ON IRISH FINANCE : 


Tear 1906-7. 


Total No. of proof gallons in Irish 
bonded warehouse on 31st March 190b 
Total No. of proof gallons manu- 
factured in Ireland in the year 1906-7 - 
Total No. of proof gallons imported 
into Ireland in the year 1906-7 - 


Gallons. 

31,994,845 


12,053,184 

416,531 


Total - - 44,464,560 

Total No. of proof gallons in bonded 
warehouses on 31st March 1907 - 31,77 , 

Balance, being the amount exported, 
and retained for consumption in Ireland l-.690,yb/ 
Total No. of gallons exported - - 7, 9UU,ui- 

Balance, being the amount retained 
for consumption in Ireland - - - 4,<90,»oo 

No. of gallons retained for consump- 
tion in Ireland, according to Excise 
authorities ------ ' ’ * ° 

Defic it - - 1,158,290 


Year 1907-8. 

Total No. of proof gallons in Irish 
bonded warehouses on 31st March 1907 - 
Total No. of proof gallons manufac- 
tured in Ireland in the year 1907-8 

Total No. of proof gallons imported 
into Ireland in the year 1907-S - 


Total 


31,773,593 

11,653,513 


431,419 
- 43,858,525 


30,499,031 


Year 1909-10. 


Total No. of proof gallons in Irish 
bonded warehouses on 31st March 1909 30,025,199 

Total No. of proof gallons manufac- 
tured in Ireland in the year 1909-10 - 10,758,965 

Total No. of proof gallons imported 
into Ireland in the year- 1909-10 - 


Total 

Total No. of proof gallons in bonded 
warehouses on 31st March 1909 

Balance, being the amount exported, 
and retained for consumption in Ireland 

Total No. of gallons exported - 

Balance, being the amount retained 
for consumption in Ireland - 

No. of gallons retained for consump- 
tion in Ireland, according to Excise 
authorities - - - 


Deficit 


Total 

Total No. of proof gallons in bonded 
arehouses on 31st March 1910 


Total No. of proof gallons in bonded 
warehouses on 31st March 1908 

Balance, being the amount exported, 
and retained for consumption in Ireland 13,359,494 
Total No. of gallons exported - - 8, .->10,304 

Balance, being the amount retained 
for consumption in Ireland - - - 4,849,190 

• No. of gallons retained for consump- 
tion in Ireland, according to Excise 
authorities 3,G34,9ol 

Deficit ■ - 1,214,239 


Year 1908-9. 

Total No. of proof gallons in Irish 
bonded warehouses on 31st March 1908 30,499,031 

Total No. of proof gallons manufac- 
tured in Ireland in the year 1908-9 - 12,192,244 

Total No. of proof gallons imported 
into Ireland in the year 1908-9 


3,505,032 


2,350,687 


612,224 

43,303,499 


3,563,074 


402,954 

41,187,118 


31,525,5 


Balance, being the amount exported, 
and retained for consumption in Ireland 9,661,555 
Total No. of gallons exported - - 6,156,523 

Balance, being the amount retained 
for consumption in Ireland - 


No. of gallons retained for consump- 
tion in Ireland, according to Excise 
authorities 

Deficit - - 1,154,345 

O. 

IRELAND DEYELOPMENT GRANT. 

This Grant was established by the Act of 3 Edward 
YIL, chapter 23. It was the result of a pledge given 
in 1902 in connection with the additional Grants pay- 
able under the Education Act of that year in England 
and Wales. A corresponding provision for Scotland is 
included in the Scotch Education Vote. 

The amount of the annual Grant was fixed in the 
Act at 185.0001. ; and it was further enacted that an 
account called the Ireland Development Grant should 
he established, into which so much of the Grant as was 
not required for purposes connected with Irish land 
purchase under the Land Act of 1903 should be paid 
All money not required for these, purposes was to he 
devoted — 

1. To Education. 

2. To the promotion of economic development and 

transit facilities. 

The Irish Land Act of 1903 made provision for the 
payment out of the Grant of — 

1. 20,0001. a year to the Congested Districts Board. 

2. 50,0001. a year for four yearn to the Irish Land 

Purchase Fund. 

3. 5,0001. a year to Trinity College, Dublin. 

4. Transfer of the remainder of the Grant to the 

Guarantee Fund. 

When the claims of the Guarantee Fund were 
satisfied any balance left was to be applied to the 
purposes specified in the Act : — 

1. Education. . 

2. Promotion of economic development and transi 

facilities. . , 

The Labourers Act of 1906 made further mroafla 
upon this Grant by providing for the payment of an 
annual sum not exceeding 28,0001. to meet a liab 
charged upon the Grant by tba,t Ad;, namely, - F 
cent, of the total amount of the purchase aimuitiw 
payable in each financial year in respect of aclva , n ' 
made by the Irish Land Commission for the P 10T * . 
of cottages and allotments under the Labourers A£ 
The actual expenditure so incurred was to be repaic i 
the Grant out of money voted by Parliament. 
Land Act of 1909 provided that this payment, so w 
as the Grant was insufficient for the purpose, sho.ua 
subject to the limit mentioned, 28,0001., be defray 
of moneys provided by Parliament. 

Provision for these withdrawals and j 

was made in the Estimates for 1907-8, 190S- , 
1909-10 ; but in 1910-11, the entire amount of 
Grant, 185,0001., was required to meet the scan* . 
charges on the account, namely, — 

20.0001. to the Congested Districts Boil'd, 

5.0001. to Trinity College, Dublin, L 

and 160,0001., the estimated charge for excess 

the National Debt Commissioners having m j 
1910 reported that the charge for stock manea 
discount under the Act of 1903 woitld be 16 , 
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It lias been neeessaiy, therefore, to open a new 
subhead in the vote for the Local Government Board, 
Ireland, in the Estimate for the present year, to meet 
the charges imposed upon the Grant by the Labourers 
Act of 190'). In the Estimates for the present year of 
the Loral Government Board 19,0001. is provided to 
meet the charges referred to. „ 

It also became necessary under section < of the 
Land Act of 1909 to make provision in the vote for 
the Irish Land Commission for further charges in 
respect of stock issued at a discount. In the Estimates 
for 1911-1- provision is made in the Land Commission 
Estimate for 75,0001. in respect of these charges. 


D. 

CHURCH TEMPORALITIES FUND. 

In their first Report to the Lord Lieutenant, dated 
the 30th January 1S75. the Church Commissioners 
stated that the temporalities of the Church vested in 
them by the Act of 1869 consisted of : — 

(1) Landed property, annual value - 225,622 

(2) Tithe rentcharge, annual amount 404,000 


Total - - - £629,622 


In their final Report on the administration of the 
fund, dated 1st November 1S80, the Commissi oners 
stated that the annual value of the temporalities which 
became vested hi them was : — 

£ 

(1) Rental of landed property - 229,000 

(2) Amount of tithe rentcharge - 409,689 


£638.639 


showing an increase of 9,0671. a year over the income, 

629.6221.. as set forth in their first Report. 

The Commissioners estimated the capital value of 
the fund in 1880 to lie 12,3S9,7281. unci pointed out 
that the total amount of their liabilities would then be 

5.900.0001., leaving a probable balance of 6.500.0001., 
were it not for the additional burdens placed on the 
fund for Intermediate Education, Pensions to National 
School Teachers, and the Relief of Distress. 

By the Land Act of 1SS1 the administration of the 
Church Temporalities was placed in the hands of the 
Land Commissioners. 

In their report for the financial year 1902-3, the 
Commissioners inserted the following statement of the 
estimated receipts (excluding sales) and expenditure in 
that financial year : — 


They expressed the opinion that then - experience of 
sales warranted them in placing on the entire property 
(including proceeds of sales already made) 

a valuation of not less than - - 16,740,000 

deducting liabilities and payments - 11.560,000 


leaving a probable surplus of - £5,180,000 


In their Report dated 3rd February 1877, the Com- 
missioners submitted the following estimates of the 
assets and liabilities of the fund in the years 1879 and 
1893, in anticipation of the redemption of the original 
Church Loan of 9,000,0001. in the year 1893 : — 


Estimated Receipts. 

I. Permanent Church Revenue. 


£ 

Tithe rentcharge - - - 117,324 

Perpetuity rents ... 4S.602 

Renewable leases, yearly and 

other tenures - - - 1,881 

Interest, land mortgages - - 7,806 

Converted leaseholds - - • 5,777 


£181,390 


1879. 

Tithe rentcharge, permanent, 215,0001., £ 

valued at 224 years’ purchase - 4,837,500 

Do. do. Terminable annuities (long), 

153,0001., 45 years to run, valued at 
22'5 years’ purchase - - - 3,442,500 

Tithe rentcharge, terminable annuities 
(short), 9,0001., 14 years to run, 
valued at 10-9 years' pm-chase - 98,100 

Perpetuity rents, 67,0001. (25 years' pur- 
chase) ------ 1,675 000 

Terminable land annuities, 19 years to 

run, valued at 13T years’ purchase - 1,689,900 

Purchase money (estimated) that will 
remain standing out on mortgage in 
1879 750,000 


£12,493,000 

Estimated liabilities .... 6,425,000 

Estimated surplus ... - £ 6,068,000 


II. Terminable Revenue. 

£ 

Tithe annuities - 152,146 

Land annuities - - • - 31,157 

£183,303 


III. Miscellaneous. 

Relief of distress, loans, repay- 
ments - 

Interest on stocks and other 
receipts - 


£ 

25,644 

6,000 


£31,644 


Total estimated income - £396,337 


1893. 


Permanent tithe rentcharge (215,0001., £ 

valued at 224 years’ purchase) - 4,S37,500 

Do. do. Terminable annuities, 153,OOOZ., 

31 years to run, valued at 1S-7 years’ 

purchase 2,861,100 

Perpetuity rents, 67,0001. (25 years’ pur- 
chase) 1,675,000 

Terminable land annuities, 129,0001. (5 
years to run), valued at 4 - 5 years’ 

purchase 580,500 

Purchase-money standing out on mort- 
gage in 1879, 750,0001., less 14 years’ 
probable receipt at 15,0001. a year 
(210,0001.) 540,000 


Estimated surplus - - £10,494,100 


Estimated Expenditure. 


— 

Capital 

Charge. 

Rate of 
Interest. 

Annual 

Charge. 

Liabilities. 

£ 

Per Cent. 

£ 


1.271,500 

3} 

43.502 

2. Arrears of Kent . - 

500.000 

2} 



1,000.000 

1,300,000 

2'J 



3 

39,000 

5. Koval University 

— 

l — 

20,000 

G. Congested Districts Board - 
7. Department of Agriculture 

1.500,000 



and Technical Instruction 
& 

5,571,500 

| 2} 
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Other Charges. 


9. Seed Supply Acts, 1895-98, interest, £ 
Ac. 30 

10. Annuitants and superannuation - 2,000 

11. Poor rate and taxes ... 100 

12. Expenses of collection and manage- 

ment ----- 13,200 

13. Income Tax (net) - 1,500 


Total obligatory expenditure under 

existing arrangements - £271,832 
Balance (credit) - £124,505 

£396,337 


The capital value of the income set forth in the 
above statement would appear to be 6,818,9382. at the 
date of the Report, viz : — 


Permanent tithe rentcharge, 117,3242. 

at 22£ years 2,639,790 

Perpetuity rents, 48,6022. at 25 years - 1,250,050 
Renewable leaseholds, 1,8812. at 25 

years - - - - - 47,025 

Mortgage on landed property, interest, 

7,8062. at 4 per cent. - - - 195,150 

Mortgages on leaseholds, interest, 

5,7772. at 4 per cent. - - - 144,425 

Tithe rentcharge annuities, 152,1462., 

present value 1,849,578 

Land annuities, 31,1572., present value - 143,712 

Balance of Relief of Distress Loan due 

to fund 425,000 

Guaranteed land stock - 159,208 


6,818,938 


The capital liabilities on the fund in respect of 
loans and charges created by statute amount 
6,828,3332. viz. to 

Relief of Distress Act, loan 
Arrears of Rent Act, loan - 
National Teachers’ Pension Pund, 
charge 

Intermediate Education Board, charge 
Congested Districts Boai-d, charge ° - 
Royal University, annuity of 20,0002. 
Department of Agriculture, &e., annuity 
of 70,0002. for 15 years, of which 11 
are still to nui ; present value - 

Total 

There would therefore have been a deficit of 9 , 395 1 
if the fund had been wound up in the year 1902. 

It was understood in the year 1898 that the fund 
could then bear an additional charge of 1 , 000 , 0002 . and 
that the ultimate surplus would be about 5 , 000 , 0002 . 
if no further charges were placed upon it until the 
then existing loaus and charges had been redeemed. 

The financial position was considerably affected:— 

(1) By the Board of Agriculture and Technical 

Instruction Act of 1899, section 15 ( 6 ) of 
which placed on it an annual charge of 
70,0002. for 15 years certain, and thereafter 
of such sum as the Treasury might decide 
could be paid without impairing the 
solvency of the fund. 

(2) By the Tithe Rent Charge Act of 1900, of 

which section 1 reduced the period of 
repayment of the Terminable Tithe Rent 
Charge Annuities from 52 to 45 years, and 
sections 3 and 6 provided for the variation 
of all tithe charges in accordance with the 
reductions in z-ent under the Land Acta 
and the adjustment of poor rate under 
the Local Government Act. 

It may be accepted that the operations of the two 
Acts mentioned have caused a capital loss the present 
value of whiclr in 1902 was nearly 2,000,0002., and that 
this loss practically wiped out the anticipated ultimate 
surplus of 5,000,0002. 


1,271,501) 

500.000 

1.300.000 
1,000,000 

1.500.000 

600.000 
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APPENDIX IV. 

(Tables -prepared for the Committee by the Commissioners of Public Works in Ireland .) 


Statement of tlie different purposes for which Loans have been sanctioned by the Commissioners 
of Public Works in Ireland from 1894-95 to 1910-11. 


Purposes of Loans. 


Railways - 

Harbours. Docks, Ac. 
Labourers’ Dwellings in 
Towns and Housing of 
i ne Working Classes. 
Miscellaneous — Loans to 
the Congested Districts 


Countv Loans (for County 
Works). 

Fishery Pier6 and Har- 
bours. 

Housing of the Working 
Classes. 

Lunatic Asylums 
Publie Health Acts - 
Public Buildings (Re- 
formatories, Industrial 
Schools, Ac.). 

Technical Instruction 
Acquisition of Small 
Dwellings. 

Labourers Acts 
Workhouse Buildings 
Dispensary Houses - 
Repairs of Post Roads 
ami Bridges. 


CLASS III. 


Land Improvement Loans 
to Landowners. 

Land Improvement Loans 
to Occupiers. 

River Drainage 

River Drainage Mainten- 


CLA.SS IV. 

Miscellaneous Loans. 
Glebe Loans - 
National School Teachers’ 
Residences. 

National Schools and 
Training Colleges. 

Seed Supply - 



1894 

-95. 



1895 

-96. 



189C 

-97. 


No. of 

Amount 

of 

Total 
No. of 
Loans 
for 

Class. 

Total 
Amount 
of Loans 

No. of 

Amount 

of 

Total 
No. of 
Loans 
for 

Class. 

Total 
of Loans 

No. of 

Amount 

of 

Total 
No. of 

for 

class. 

Total 
Amount 
of Loans 

Loans. 

Loans. 

for each 
Class. 

Loan. 

Loans. 

Class! 



for each 
Class. 


£ 


£ 


X. 


.U 


£ 


£. 

~2 

8.500 



- 

= 



= 

- 



9 

36,209 



7 

16,120 



12 

83.242 



- 

- 

11 


~ 

- 



- 

- 


S3.242 











0 

1,593 



„ 

6,420 




3,365 



4 

3,600 



1 

23 



1 

400 



1G 

97.035 



24 

175.205 



34 

439,650 



- 

153.908 

~ 



- 

SO, 923 



- 

110.350 

~ 



500 

194,193 



317 

118,367 



313 

123,076 



12 




4 

4,600 



7 

8,910 



1 

1,000 

593 

463,879 

1 

1,000 

410 

392,538 

1 

1,000 

426 

686,751 

250 

36,584 

221 

40,880 


39,860 

479 

40,125 



466 

36,320 



461. 

33,900 



1 

8,000 



2 

4,970 







1 

21 

731 

S4,733 

— 

— 

G89 

82,170 

2 

550 

686 

76,136 

3G 

10.813 

31 

1 L.913 

36 

12,223 

37 

8,805 



53 

12,580 



34 

8,325 



IS 

5,429 



11 

4,448 



6 

C,1S8 



- 

- 

91 

25,047 

1 

110 

40,256 


69,197 

1 

79 


26,810 



L 1 






0 2 
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Table A — continued. 




1897 

-98. 


1898-99. 


1899- 

1900. 


Purposes op Loans. 

No. of l 

I 

Amount 

Total 1 
No. of 1 
Loans 1 

Total 
Amount 
of Loans 

No. of 

Amount 

of 

Total 
No. of 
Loans 

Total 
Amount 
of Loans 

' 

No. of 

Amount 

of 

Total 
No. of 
Loans 

Total 

Amonnt 


Loans. 


each I 
Class. ! 

for each 
Class. 

Loans. 

Loans. 

Class. 

for each 
Class. 




for each 
Class. 

CLASS I. 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 

Loans Secured on 













Undertakings. 













Railways - 

— 

— 



— 








Harbours, Docks. & c. 






49,655 



13 

30,206 



Labourers’ Dwellings in 


15,836 1 



,s 





Towns and Housing of 
the Working Classes. 





1 

10,000 







Miscellaneous— Loans to 

— 

— 


44,588 








Board. 

CLASS 11. 

Loans Secured on 
Rates. 

County Loans (for County 













1 

600 



14 

6,403 



5 

2,970 



Works). 

Fishery Piers and Har- 

- 

- 



- 

- 



- 




hours). 

Housing of the Working 

- 

- 



- 

- 



- 

~ 



Classes). 

Lunatic Asylums - 

21 

GO 

234,950 

114,770 



31 

70 

114,780 

104,959 



8 

45 

21,800 

114,280 



Public Buildings (Re- 

— 

— 




- 







formatories, Industrial 
Schools, itc.) 













Technical Instruction 

— 

— 











Acquisition of Small 

— 

— 











Dwellings. 
Labourers Acts 

278 

60,616 



39 

| 46,458 



15 

29,816 

2,850 

8,450 



Workhouse Buildings 
Dispensary Houses - 

12 

9,625 



l 

7^490 



9 



Repairs of Post Roads 

— 

— 

j 375 

420,567 



li'j 

283,290 




180,166 

and Bridges. 









CLASS 111. 













Loans Secured on 













Lands. 













Land Improvement Loans 

254 

41,865 



251 

34,600 



282 

40,925 



to Landowners. 

Land Improvement Lauds 

533 

38,715 



630 

46,745 j 



5G4 

41,525 



to Occupiers. 
River Drainage 

— 

— 



- 

- 



- o 

650 



River Drainage Mainten- 

— 

— 


80,580 



RRl 

80,345 


848 

89,100 

CLASS 1Y. 









Miscellaneous Loans. 

31 

12,291 



40 

41 

16 516 



32 

14,684 



National School Teachers’ 

33 

8,579 







B,i-a 



Residences. 

National Schools and 

8 

1,720 



7 

29,592 



6 

4,507 



Training Colleges. 
Seed Supply - 

23 

15.S22 

100 

38,412 

160 

55,914 

248 

111,997 

4 

567 


27,883 










— 
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Table A — continued. 


Purposes of Loans. 

1900-01. 


1901 

-02. 

1902-03. 

No. of 

i Total 

I s 

Class. 

Total 
Amount 
of Loans 
for each 
Class. 

No. of 
Loans. 

Amount 

of 

Loans. 

Total 
No. of 

for 

Class. 

Total 
Amount 
of Loans 
for each 
Class. 

No. of 
Loans. 

Amount 
I ° E 

Total 
No. of 

for 

each 

Class. 

Total 
Amount 
of Loans 
for each 
Class. 

CLASS I. 


£ 

i £ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 

Loans Secured on 












Undertakings. 












Railways- 

— 

— 


1 

65,000 





— 



Harbours, Docks. Ac. 





— 



3 




Labourers’ Dwellings in 

19 

70,944 



3 

1,389 



7 

58.140 



Towns and Housing of 













the Working Classes 













Miscellaneous — Loans to 

1 

10,000 



3 

25,000 



3 

13,800 






20 





91,389 



13 


Board!" 6 '” 0 " 










CLASS II. ! 













Loans Secured on 













Hates. 













County Loans (for County 


11.725 



10 

14,187 



11 

10,700 



Works). 













Fishery Piers and Har- 

— 

— 











bours. 













Housing of the Working 

— 

— 



10 

18,831 




1S.940 



Classes. 














14 

48,050 



IS 

113,095 



14 

69.345 




70 

138,162 



57 

357,182 



48 

30,785 



Public Buildings (Re- 

1 

1,650 



— 

— 



1 

400 



formatories, Industrial 













Schools, Ac.) 













Tecnnical Instruction 

— 

— 



— 

— 



— 




Acquisition of Small 

— 

— 



4 

3,604 




9,568 



Dwellings. 














48 

101.103 



To 

335,110 







Workhouse Buildings 

29 

22,826 



30 

50.668 



23 

13.021 



Dispensary Houses - 

3 

3,850 



5 

2,558 



— 




Repairs of Posts Roads 


— 



— 




— 











204 






CLASS III. 












Loans Secured on 













Lands. 













Land Improvement Loans 

187 

33,310 



352 

45,935 



373 

39,620 



to Landowners. 













Land Improvement Loans 

336 

26.795 



612 

41,985 







to Occupiers. 













River Drainage 














3 

1,710 



6 











626 

61,815 




93,020 





anee. 





■ 





CLASS IV. 













Miscellaneous Loans. 














32 

13,647 



11 

8,641 



20 

9,238 



National School Teachers’ 

32 

7,635 



35 

7,565 




















National Schools and 

4 

605 



5 

4.447 



5 




Training Colleges. 













Seed Supply - 

— 

— 

68 

21,887 

— 

— 

51 

?o krs 



51 

19,778 












a 8550 
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Table A — continued. 




1903 

'-04. 


1904-05. 


190.’ 

1-06. 


Purposes op Loans. 

No. of 

Amount 

Total 
No. of 
Loans 

Total 

Amount 

No. of 

Amount 

of 

Total 
No. of 
Loans 
for 
each 
Class. 

Total 
Amount 
of Loans 

No. of 

Amount 

of 

Total 
No. of 
Loans 

Total 

Amount 


Loans. 

Loans. 

each 

Class. 

for each 
Class. 

LoanA 

Loans. 

for each 
Class. 

Loans. 

Loaus. 

each 

Class. 

for each 
Class. 

CLASS 1. 


£ 


£ 


£ j 


£ 


£ 


£ 

Loans Secured on 













Undertakings. 













Railways - - - 

— 

— 



— 

— 



— 

— 



Harbours, Docks, &c. 

1 








1 2 




Labourers’ Dwellings in 

2 

2,180 







40,676 



Towns and Housing of 
the Working Classes. 






13,000 







Miscellaneous — Loans to 
the Congested Districts 

2 

11,000 


16,180 


- 

17Qa , 




511,125 












Board. 


GLASS II. 













Loans Secured on 













Rates. 













County Loans (for County 

8 

7,409 



19 

34,666 



14 

28,560 



Works). 

Fishery Piers and Har- 

_ 

_ 



- 

— 



1 

149 



hours. 

Housing of the Working 

6 

4,620 



7 

9,069 



3 

4,950 



Classes. 

Lunatic Asylums - 

13 

142,893 



10 

13,400 



12 

2S,848 



Public Health Acts - 

39 

95,619 







35 

51,377 



Public Buildings (Re- 

— 

— 



— 

— 



— 

— 



fornmtories, Industrial 













Technical Instruction 

1 

1,500 



2 i 




3 

4,900 



Acquisition of Small 

9 

4,686 



*1 




— 

— 



Dwellings. 

95 

235,805 



85 j 

241,089 



66 

181,045 



Workhouse Buildings 

17 

19,371 



6 | 

9,238 



12 

33,091 



Dispensary Houses - 

S 

6,930 



6 j 




12 

13,209 



Repairs of Post Roads 
and Bridges. 

CLASS III. 

— 

— 

195 




169 

R7Q K7Q 

~ 

~ 

158 

346,189 









Loans Secured on 





Lands. 













Land Improvement Loans 

404 

45,350 



391 

40,065 



342 

38,640 



to Landowners. 

Land Improvement Loans 

837 

55,625 



761 

46,835 



508 | 

33,865 | 



to Occupiers. 
River Drainage 

1 

2,622 



2 

730 



— 

_ 1 



River Drainage Mainten- 
ance. 

CLASS IV. 

•2 

910 

1,244 

104,507 

3 

3,400 

1,167 

91,030 

4 ] 

2,545 ! 

854 

75,040 







■Miscellaneous Loans. 








28 

14,660 



33 

13,516 



18 . 

7,026 



National School Teachers' 

26 

5,350 



44 

10,175 



27 

6,775 



Residences. 

National Schools and 

7 

2,046 



6 

10,800 



4 

600 



Training Colleges. 
Seed Supply - 

- 

- 

61 

22,055 

32 

29,443 

115 


53 

43,855 


57,256 
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Table A — continued. 



1906-07. 

1 !H 17-08. 

1903-09. 

Purposes op Loans. 

No. of 

Amount 

of 

Total 
No. of 
Loans 
for 

Total 
Amount 
of Loans 

1 

No.of! Am o ° f u,lt 

Total 
No. of 
Loans 
for 

Total 
Amount 
of Loans 

No. of 

Amount 

| Total. 1 _ . 

No. of L T " ,al . 





oa« 






for each 
Class. 



each 

Class. 

Class. 


each 

Class. 

Class. 



each 

Class. 

CLASS I. 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 

Loans secured ox 













Undertakings. 













Railways - 

— 

— 



_ 

— 



_ 




Harbours, Docks, A :e. 
Labourers’ Dwellings in 














31.450 








5,400 



Towns and Housing of 
the Working Glasses. 













Miscellaneous— Loans to 
the Congested Districts 
Board. 

2 

40,000 


71,450 

3 

39,000 

3 


2 

20,900 

4 

26,300 









CLASS 1J. 













Loans Secured on 













Kates. 













Countv Loans (for County 

13 

13.795 



10 

10,118 



13 




Works). 

Fishery Piers and Har- 

_ 

_ 











hours. 

Housing of the Working 

10 

25,900 



8 

19,600 



2 




Classes. 












Lunatic Asylums 

8 

30,473 



7 

16,230 







Public Health Acts - 

58 

103,847 



59 

116,497 







Public Buildings (Re- 

— 

— 



— 

— 







formatories, Industrial 
Schools, Ate.). 













Technical Instruction 

2 

17,500 



— 

— 



3 




Acquisition of Small 

— 

— 



1 

10,000 



2 

11,000 



Dwellings. 












Labourers Acts 













Workhouse Buildings 

10 

11,079 

10,310 



8 

22,115 



9 

17,035 



Dispensary Houses - 

11 



8 

4,861 



6 

2.49S 



Repairs of Post Roads 
and Bridges. 

CLASS III. 

— 

— 

148 


— 

~ 

101 

1UR Ml 

— 

— 

S3 

143,460 









Loans Secured ox 













Lands. 













Land Improvement Loans 

331 

38,075 



412 

42,375 



462 

45.660 



to Landowners. 













Land Improvement Loans 

427 

27,300 



414 

27.310 



626 

32.715 



to Occupiers. 
River Drainage 

1 

400 



2 

300 



_ 

_ 



River Drainage Mainten- 

1 

200 

760 

u-o- 

2 

110 

830 

-ronop 

— 

~ 

388 

78,375 

CLASS IV. 











Miscellaneous Loans. 
Glebe Loans - 

23 

8,072 



24 

9.249 



26 

8,814 



National School Teachers’ 

30 

7,222 



33 

7,825 



29 

6,660 



Residences. 












National Schools and 

• 7 

3.940 



5 

1,825 



2 

320 



Training Colleges. 
Seed Supply - 

- 


80 

19,234 

26 

24,402 


43,301 

54 

28,640 

111 

44,334 










0 i 
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Table A— continued. 




1909 

-10. 



191C 

1-11. 


Grand Total 
Number 

Grand Total 

Purposes op Loans. 



Total 




Total 
No. of 
Loans 
for 
each 
Class. 

Total 

No. of 

Amount 

Loans 

Amount 

No. of 

Amount 

of 

Amount 
of Loans 

of Loans for 

of Loans for 


Loans. 

Loans. 

each 

Class. 

for each 
Class. 

Loans. 

Loans. 

for each 
Class. 

each Class. 

each Clasa. 

CLASS' J. 


■ £ 


£ 


£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Loans Secured on 











Undertakings. 













— 



— 

— 






3 

5,000 









Labourers’ Dwellings in 

1 

4.030 1 









Towns and Housing of 
the Working Classes. 











Miscellaneous — Loans to 
the Congested Districts 

1 | 

50,000 

5 

59,030 


— 


13,350 

132 

«99 







Board. 





CLASS 11. 











Loans Secured on 











Rates. 











County Loans (for County 

25 j 

6,104 



16 

25,493 





Works). 

Fishery Piers anti Hav- 

_ 

_ 



— 

— 











120,829 





Housing ,of the; Working 

11 

41,340 








Classes. 

Lunatic Asylums 

11 

75,969 



3 

4,350 





Public Health Acts - 

43 

77,051 









Public Buildings (Reform- 

— 

— 



— 

— 





atories, Industrial 






2,780 





Technical Instruction 

3 

3,160 








Acquisition of Small 

1 

10,000 









Dwellings. 
Labourers Acts 

_ 

_ . 



_ 

— 





Workhouse Buildings 

S 

19,225 









Dispensary Houses - 

5 

4,600 




4,435 





Repairs of Post Roads and 
Bridges. 

CLASS III. 

~ 

— ! 

100 

237,639 

— 

— 

115 

233,362 

3,726 

6,610,163 





Loans Secured on 











Lands. 











Land Improvement Loans 

567 

52,920 



696 

71,196 





to Landowners. 

Land Improvement Loans 

555 

33,115 



699 

42,690 





to Occupiers. 
River Drainage 

_ 

_ 



_ ; 

_ 





River Drainage. Mainten- 

— 

— 

I 199 

86,035 

— 


1,395 

113.885 

15,651 

1,437,186 

CLASS IV. 






Miscellaneous Loans. 












17 

7,566 



16 

8,549 





National School Teachers' 

26 

5,699 



20 

6,259 





Residences. 

National Schools and 

4 

866 



3 

400 





Training Colleges. 
Seed Supply - 

- 

- 


14,131 

- 

- 

45 

15,208 

1,602 

641,046 







Totais 









21,110 

9,611,156 


J. L. Collins, 

Office of Public Works, Dublin. Accountant. 

21st July 1911. 
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TABLE B. 


Statement showing the Advances since 1394 on the six most important Loan Services administered 
° by the Commissioners of Public Works, Ireland. 


— 

Labourers' 
Dwellings iu 
Towns Act and 
Housing of 
tlie Working 
Classes Act. 

Labourers’ 

Acts. 

Public 
Health Acts. 

Lunatic 

Asylum 

Buildings. 

provement 
Loans to 
Landowners. 

Land Im- 
provement 
Loans to 
Tenants. ' 

' 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

* 

£ 



492,03 3 

1,236.283 

2,116,582 

1,591.922 

5,029.777 

854,337 

In year to 

„ 1895 - 


14,264 

89,875 

139.70S 

79.197 

33,080 

36,360 

„ 1890 - 


17,750 

100,060 

109.913 

128.230 

34,087 

37.502 


„ 1897 • 


46,187 

139,005 

113,602 

160,404 

30.6S3 

32,303 


„ 1898 - 

. 

8,260 

107,750 

72.386 

187.249 

34.016 

32,677 


„ 1899 - 


3S,576 

110,013 

76.817 

244.526 

38.6/7 

38.943 


„ 1900 - 


47,560 

47,203 

99,807 

22S.S56 

38,900 

38.984 


„ 1901 - 


53.360 

54,746 

114.877 

67,589 

34.464 

28,497 


„ 1902 - 


43.824 

157,810 

174,178 

86,684 

39,149 

34,182 


„ 1903 - 


33,559 

251.36S 

220,442 

59,202 

; 37,330 

41,615 


„ 1904 - 


46,014 

287,762 

136,347 

118,926 

I 37,658 

48.S74 


„ 1905 - 


27,841 

300,642 

55,218 

84.971 

42.408 

53,267 


., 1906 - 


16,465 

255,816 

67,852 

53,656 ! 35,499 

36,264 


„ 1907 - 


53,504 

219.017 

64,771 

33.988 

j 35.627 

28.03S 


„ 1908 - 


45,264 

80,583 

82,479 

17,629 

i 36,270 

25,266 


„ 1909 - 


17,607 

18,661 

105,191 

21,753 

! 42.13S 

29,758 


,. 1910 - 


26,950 

3,962 

80,573 

30.885 

47.060 

30.244 


„ 1911 - 


38,700 

3,938 

91,344 

32,337 

| 54.431 

36.267 

Total issued to 31 March, 1911 - 


1,067,718 

3,464,494 

3,922,087 

3,228,004 

i 5,681,254 
1 

1.463,378 


J. L. Collins, 

Office of Public Works, Dublin. Accountant. 

Slst May 1911. 


TABLE C (1). 


TABLE C (2). 


Statement showing the amount provided by Act of 
Parliament for the pm-poses of Loans to be 
advanced by the Commissioners of Public 
Works, Ireland, and the sum actually issued 
under each Act from 1894-95 to 1909—10. 


Currency 

of 

Loan Provision. 

Amount 
issued 
to meet 
Actual 


Authorising Act. 

Amount. 

Require- 

ments. 

Pai;t of years 


£ 

£ 

1894-1895 

57 Viet. c. 11 

SOO.OOO 

640.000 

450.000 

1895-1896 

59 Viet. c. 2 

800,000 

1896-1897 

59 & 60 Viet. c. 42 

800,000 

520,000 

1S97-1S9S 

60 & 61 Viet. c. 51 

L, 000,000 

560,000 

1898-1S99 

61 & 62 Viet. c. 54 

SOO.OOO 

640,000 

1899-1900 

62 & 63 Viet, c. 31 

800,000 

460,000 

1900-1901 

63 &. 64 Viet. c. 36 

SOO.OOO 

520,000 

1901-1902 

1 Edw. VH. c. 35 

SOO.OOO 

7SO.OOO 

1902-1903 

9 p 99 

80U, 000 

730.000 

1903-1904 

3 „ c. 28 

900,000 

760.000 

1904-1905 

4 „ c. 36 

900,000 

720,000 

1905-1906 

5 „ c. 22 

900,000 

490,000 

1906-1907 

6 „ c. 29 

700,000 

560,000 

1907-1908 

7 „ c. 36 

700,000 

400,000 

1908-1909 

8 „ c. 20 

700.000 

320,000 

1909-1910 

9 „ c. 6 

600,000 

320,000 


J. L. Collins, 

Accountant. 

Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

31st May 1911. 


Statement showing the Total Repayments in 
respect of Loans advanced by the Commis- 
sioners of Public Works from 1st April 1894 
to 31st March 1911. 


Total Repayment.-. 


ended 

Slst 

March. 

Principal 

Repaid. 

Interest Paid. 

Total. 


£ «. a. 

£ ». d. 

£ *. d. 


516,490 19 4 

260.883 S S 

783,374 $ U 


4S9.893 5 10 

274.S38 10 0 

701,732 1 lu 

1897 

480,19!) 9 11 

277,083 IS 0 

757.883 8 5 

1898 

489.737 In 4 

275,675 n 1 

765,413 0 5 

1899 

371.532 17 4 

274.21 i 9 9 



403,972 10 9 

277.382 0 4 

681.354 17 1 


458,232 13 8 

308.236 17 2 

700.469 10 10 

1902 

584.603 19 11 

314,419 13 3 

898,923 13 2 


410.314 18 10 

298.249 14 0 

708,564 13 4 


432.549 6 10 

314,712 10 0 

747,261 10 10 

1905 

475.153 10 2 

320.523 11 10 

801.677 2 0 

1900 

519,370 1 0 

332,280 1 2 8 

SSL 662 13 8 


530,095 HI 10 

345.882 8 5 

881,977 19 3 

1908 

189,440 18 1 

345,840 13 1 

835.281 11 2 


430.201 9 3 

352,953 14 7 

7 S3, 155 3 10 


457.118 6 8 

339,500 9 10 

796,624 16 6 

1911 

432, 22S 7 5 

340.142 1 1 

772,370 8 0 


J. L. Collins, 

Accountant. 

Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

31st May 1911. 
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APPENDIX V. 

( Statements prepared ; for the Committee in the Office of the Irish 'Land Commission) 

CHURCH TEMPORALITIES FUND. 


[Statement op Receipts from 1st April 1896 to 31st March 1911. 


Year. 

(1) 

Permanent 

Revenue. 

(-’) 

Terminable 

(« 

Sales and R< 

) 

jilemptimis. 

(.+) 

Relief of 

GO 

00 

CO 

Tithe 

Rentclmrge, 
Perpetuity 
Rents, 
Interest on 

Revenue, 

Tithe 

Tithe 

Rentclmrge, 

Perpetuity 

Tithe 
and Land 

distress Act, 
Commissioners of 
[.Public Works. 

10th .Section. 

Miseel- . 
laneous. 

Total. 


Mortgages. 

&c. 

Annuities. 

Mortgage 
Moneys, &e. 

Annuities. 

Prindpnl. 

| Interest. 

| Principal. 

j Interest. 




£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 



1896-1897 

247,612 

205,986 

23,961 

15,991 

45,704 

6,468 

682 

700 



1897-1S98 

[246,502 

204,803 

34,944 

19,005 

36.813 

5.787 

8,811 




1898-1899 

235,750 

198,343 

50,034 

31,807 

33,941 

5,609 

896 




1899-1900 

214,187 

195,598 

54,248 

31,826 

28,739 

5,060 ' 

787 




1900-1901 

238,781 

195,735 

53,653 

30.782 

33,473 

4,918 

1,199 




1901-1902 

199,498 

186,382 

97,571 

70.205 

28.781 

4,493 

(567 

484 




190,931 

193,308 

57,656 

37,317 

30,982 

4,159 





1903-1904. 

179,093 

180,987 

42,305 

19,545 

29.251 

3,964 

921 




1904-1905 

172,239 

179,062 

62,353 

70,490 

26,524 

3,433 





1905-1906 

166,789 

173,313 

90,377 

70,237 

28,324 

3,109 






161,249 

164,608 

160,734 

96,199 

43,063 

3,160 





1907-1908 

158,351 

156,555 

130,360 

(51,892 

28,214 

2.648 

897 






147,195 

154,116 

82,262 

26,843 







144,962 

140,452 

127,523 

73,086 

28,849 

2,100 


239. 





134,405 

89,758 

36,527 

24,916 

1,604 

935 

330 

1,483 

429,329 


Irish Land Commission, 
23rd June 1911. 


R. Lewis, Accountant. 
C. T. Beard, Secretary, 
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COMMITTEE ON IRISH FINANCE: 


APPENDIX VI. 

( Handed in by Mr. M. A. Ennis.) 


A. 

IRISH COUNTY COUNCILS GENERAL 
COUNCIL. 

Draft Report prepared by M. A. Ennis. Chairman 
of the Standing Committee on Legislation, in 
compliance with the Instruction contained in 
a Resolution adopted unanimously by the 
Executive Committee at a Meeting held on 
9th January 1911 in the following terms : — 

“That it be an instruction to the Standing 
Committee on Legislation' to consider and report 
to the Council upon the alleged insufficiency of 
Irish income to meet Irish expenditure and to 
suggest a sound and practicable method of adjust- 
ment of the Financial Relations .between Great 
Britain and Ireland as a basis for legislation.” 

1. The problem set for our consideration by the 
foregoing resolution is clearly one of grave difficulty 
and of great magnitude, but we are nevertheless not 
prepared to regard it as insoluble, especially if it should 
be approached by both parties in a spirit of mutual 
goodwill and with an earnest desire and a firm resolve 
to arrive at a settlement moderate, just and equitable, 
whilst at the same time fully conserving the honour ' 
and self-respect of both nations. 

2. We find no difficulty in reporting promptly in 
reply to the interrogatory contained in the resolution, 
that we do not regard Ireland as a bankrupt nation 
whose liabilities if properly stilted exceed her assets, 
that we have no evidence to show that she is either 
constrained or willing to adopt a mendicant attitude in 
her relations with Great Britain, and that her own. 
resources, if placed at her disposal in the manner 
which we hereafter indicate, are sufficient to provide 
for her public services and also for a reasonable, but 
not excessive, Imperial contribution. 

3. In compliance with the mandate contained in the 
resolution, we have devoted earnest care and attention 
to the preparation of a scheme for the adjustment of 
the financial relations between Great Britain and 
Ireland, which we have the honour to submit herewith 
for the consideration of the Council, and which, we 
suggest, might be used with advantage as a basis for 
legislation in connection with the forthcoming measure 
of Home Government. 

4. In framing this scheme we have steadily kept in 
view certain cardinal principles which appear to us 
necessary to impart to it the sound and practicable 
character 1 demanded by the resolution. We briefly 
state them thus : — 

(a) It should be simple in character and should 

be capable of being easily and economically 
administered and of being pirt into full 
immediate operation. 

(b) It should be permanent in its nature and any 

necessary adjustment should be automatic. 

(c) It should not mortgage future economies. 

(cl) It should not involve the necessity to impose 
additional taxes to .cover current expenditure, 
(e) It should safeguard Irish finance from violent 
shocks calculated to disorganise or to 
paralyse it. 

(/) It should so far as possible conserve Irish 
credit. 

5. In relation to our proposals we stipulate for 
the acceptance by Great Britain of two reasonable 
conditions, viz. : — 

(1) That she should strictly honour her treaty 

obligations under the Act of Union, 1800, as 
defined hereunder. 

(2) That the account as between Great Britain and 

Ireland should be treated in precisely the 
same manner as an account between two great 
commercial corporations would be treated by 
a competent auditor or arbitrator. 


6. For the purpose of our Report we propose to 
divide our survey into two parts and to deal separately 

1st. With the period from the Union in 1800 
to the close of the financial year ended 
31st March 1894, this period being fully 
covered by the Report of the Financial 
Relations Commission, 1896. 

2nd. The period of 15 years between 31st March 
1894, the date to which the Financial Relations 
Report cairies us, and the 31st March 1909. 
Except for the purpose of aiding us to estimate the 
future burden upon Ireland in regard to Old Age 
Pensions, we discard the figures contained in the 
last completed Financial Statement for year ended 
31st March 1910. This document is of an entirely 
abnormal character, and whilst it may serve as a basis 
for the erection of financial bogies to serve political 
purposes, as we are dealing with this question from a 
business standpoint we do not consider this return to 
be worthy of our serious attention. 

7. In regard to the first and more extended period 
covering from 1800 to 1894, we have no intention to 
enter upon a detailed examination of the financial 
relations between Great Britain and Ireland. That 
work lias already been accomplished in a thoroughly 
exhaustive manner by the Royal Oommission appointed 
for the purpose, a body containing many highly trained 
experts who were entitled to speak on the subject 
with a vastly higher degree of authority than we can 
claim to possess. 

So far, therefore, as their report carries ns in relation 
to the taxable capacity of Ireland, we stand upon their 
main conclusions. We adopt their chief findings, and 
in doing so we claim to occupy a practically impregnable 
position. 

8. Great Britain, in relation to the Report of this 
Commission, which she has ignored for 15 years, stands 
in a position analogous to that of a suitor defeated in 
an action at law who, should he be dissatisfied with the 
findings of the court, may, prior to submitting himself 
to its authority, if he so elects carry his case on appeal 
to a higher tribunal. 

But in this commotion, does such a tribunal exist 
or can it be created P Can Great Britain to-day find 
within her borders a tribunal to which to cany her 
appeal higher in authority or better equipped for its 
work than the Oommission which has already reported 
adversely to her claim ? 

We may be permitted to express doubt as to her 
ability to do so. 

A brief study of the composition of the Royal 
Commission of 1894 may here be opportune. 

Its Chairman was the Right Hon. Hugh Childers, 
P.C., who in his distinguished career hud filled (infer 
alia) the following important positions : — 

Lord of the Admiralty - - 1864-5 

Financial Secretary to the Treasury - 1865-6 

First Lord of the Admiralty - - 1863—71 

Chancellor of the Dnehy of Lancaster- 1872—73 
Secretary of State for War - - 1880-8- 

Chancellor of the Exchequer - - 1882-8a 

Home Secretaiy - - - - 1886 

Associated with him were Baron Farrer, formerly 
Permanent Secretaiy to the Board of Trade ; Baron 
Welby, an experienced Treasury official who had for 
nearly 40 years filled various important Treasury posts, 
including those of Head of the Finance Deparfcmen 
and Permanent Secretaiy; Sir David Barbour, former? 
Secretary to the Government cf India in Finance an 
Commerce and a member of the Indian Council. 1° 
other distinguished Englishmen, Sir Robert Ham' n > 
Sir Thomas Sutherland, Mr. Currie, and Mr. Hun ■ 
also served on the Oommission, whilst the Irish rep 
sentatives, seven in number, were all men of tried ab J 
prominent in various branches of Irish public life. 

9. The strength of this Commission and its authony 

to report are unquestionable. Its findings must 
fore of necessity form a leading factor in the adjus 
of the financial problem with which we are confron 
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10. No serious effort has ever been made to disprove 
its conclusions, so far as we are aware. There has been 
plenty of criticism of details, but we are dealing with 
leading principles and not with slight divergencies of 
view between the various members of the Commission, 
whose findings upon the main points involved are 
practically unanimous in their character. 

1 11. One objection recently made upon high official 

authority is to the effect that whilst 11 membeis of 
the Commission out of 13 reported that the relative 
taxable capacity of Ireland as compared with Great 
Britain did not exceed one-twentieth of the whole, there 
was "no general consensus of opinion how relative 
“ taxable capacity should be ascertained.” 

l-_>. We venture to suggest that if a number of 
investigators of a difficult problem, working along 
different lines of thought, should arrive at identical 
conclusions, the result would carry greater weight and 
conviction than could possibly be secured by means of 
a joint journey along the same beaten path. 

13. But is the question of taxable capacity, from 
whatever point of view it may be approached, the only 
phase of this problem which demands our attention ? 

14. We are not disposed to confine our inquiry 
within sueh narrow limits. 

We propose the following queries in what we regard 
as the proper order of their relative importance. 

(1) What is Ireland's legal contribution to Imperial 

expenditure under the provisions of the 
Treaty of Union F 

(2) What exemptions and abatements from this 

full legal contribution is Ireland equitably 
entitled to by reason of 

(a) Her taxable capacity being unequal 
to the burden she is required to bear ? 

(b) The system of taxation imposed upon 
her being totally unsuited to her economic 
condition ? 

(c) Other causes specified in detail later P 

15. Clear appreciation of the exact scope and effects 
of the Financial Treaty contained in the seventh Article 
of the Act of Union is a matter of the most vital 
importance, because it not alone affects the question of 
the magnitude of past over-taxation, but it must also 
largely be a governing factor in an equitable adjustment 
of "future proportionate contribution. We state our 
carefully considered contention on this point here- 
under. 

16. Hi-. Pitt, speaking in 1T85 on the “ Commercial 
Propositions,” used the following language : — 

« He most earnestly entreated the House not to 
suffer themselves to be carried away with the idea 
that a poor country merely because she enjoyed 
some comparative exemption from taxes was there- 
fore able to cope with a rich and powerful country. 
The fact he was ready to contend was by no means 
so ; on the contrary, the smallest burthen on a poor 
countiy was to he considered when compared with 
those of a rich one by no means in a proportion 
with their several abilities; for if one country 
exceeded another in wealth, population and estab- 
lished commerce in a proportion of two to one he 
was nearly convinced that that countiy would be 
able to bear near ten times the burthens that the 
other would be equal to.” 

17. Let us consider to what extent the provisions of 
the Act of Union introduced by the same Minister 
15 years later recognised the principles enunciated by 
him on the occasion to which we above refer. 

18. The leading provision of the seventh Article 
of the Act of Union may he defined as a contract 
between a wealthy population numbering 11 millions 
and a poor population numbering 5i millions, that the 
wealthy population should bear the cost of joint 
Imperial expenditure in the proportion of 15 parts to 
2 parts to be borne by the poor population. This 
provision, stated in other terms, means that the ratios 
of contribution as between the wealthy and the poor 
populations should be in the proportion of 3J to 1 per 
head of population. 

19. The contract therefore recognised, to a limited 
extent only, the principles advocated by Mr. Pitt in 
1785, hut it was a lame, halting, and inadequate 
recognition. 


20. Inadequate as it may then have been, it now, 
however, clearly entitles us to claim, as we do, that 
Ireland should nob in the past, and must not in the 
future, be called upon to bear her share of the Imperial 
expenditure of the United Kingdom in any larger 
proportion than that of 3f per head of the population 
of Great Britain to 1 per head of the population of 
Ireland. 

21. This contention is unassailable unless it eau be 
shown that wealth or ability to bear taxation has 
increased more rapidly in Ireland than in Great 
Britain, but so far from this being the case the full 
survey of this point made by the Financial Relations 
Commission justifies our belief that the equitable 
proportion to-day based on the original contract would 
be about 5 to 1 as compared with the original propor- 
tion of 3$ to 1. 

22. Population is, and must remain, as regards 
nations of equal natural physique and intelligence, the 
chief factor in determining the ability of a country to 
bear taxation, and it is the labour of the population that 
most largely creates the wealth of the nation. 

23. "What would Great Britain's vast mineral 
resources add to her wealth if she had not a teeming 
population to rescue them from the bowels of the earth 
and make them available for her huge industries ? 

Is the present agricultural population of Ireland 
sufficient to win from her fertile soil the best possible 
results ? 

24. But it may be said, “ Tour contention is logical 
“ as applied to the period between 1800 and 1817, but, 

“ as from the latter date, it fails to have force and 
“ effect because the provision as to proportionate con- 
“ tribution ceased then to be operative and the 
“ provision as to contribution by equal taxes automati- 
“ oally supplanted it.” 

25. We reply that no legal sanction can be found 
in the Act for the proceedings involved in the above 
change of system, which was based upon erroneous 
assumptions as to the true proportions of the respective 
debts of Great Britain and Ireland and were in direct 
violation of the provision of the Act — 

“ That all monies to be raised after the Union 
by Loan in Peace or Win- for the service of the 
United Kingdom by the Parliament thereof shall 
be considered to be a Joint debt and the charges 
thereof s bii.il be borne by the respective Countries 
in the proportion of their respective Contribu- 
tions.'’ 

26. The great bulk of the debt sought to be 
charged against Ireland was raised for the purpose of 
the war with France, which was clearly “ for the 
service of the United Kingdom,” and whatever may be 
said in favour of adding to the separate debt of Ireland 
liabilities incurred for internal development or local 
expenditure, both law and equity forbid that such a 
course should be adopted with regard to purely Imperial 
charges. 

27. That eminent financier, the late Mr. Childers, 
chairman of the Financial Relations Commission, who 
unfortunately died before tbe labours of the Commis- 
sion had fully terminated, left in his Draft Report a 
document of vast importance to Ireland and the last, 
and probably the most valuable, written memorial of 
his long career of public usefulness. 

His views on the question of the legality or other- 
wise of the proceedings above referred to may be found 
in paragraphs 24, 37, 42, 43, 44, 45, and 46 of his 
report, and are well worthy of attention, especially 
paragraph 43, which states that three barristers were 
examined by the Select Committee on the Taxation 
of L-eland in 1864 with regard to the construction of 
subsections 7 and S of article 7 of the Act, two of 
whom maintained that no addition to the separate debt 
of L-eland except for local purposes was legal after the 
Union, whilst the third barrister, Mr. Napier, an ex-Lord 
Chancellor of L-eland, argued contra. 

28. The question is admittedly one of some doubt. 
The weight of opinion and evidence is clearly in favour 
of our contention, but, whether the proceedings of 1817 
were or were not justified in law, it is manifest that a 
grant of Home Government to Ireland now must 
involve a return to proportional contribution in some 
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form or other, and the closest scrutiny of the original 
contract from every point of view is both necessary and 
profitable. 

29. Was the financial contract of 1800 designed to 
be of a transitory character, terminable at the end 
of the twenty year period fixed for revision by some 
totally different arrangement in the discretion of the 
Imperial Parliament ? 

:10. That it was not the intention of the Minister's 
responsible for the introduction of the Bill of Union 
that Parliament should possess any such power of 
alteration of fundamental principles, is made clear 
in the speech of Lord Castlereugh to the Irish House 
of Commons in the debate of the 5th and 6th February 
1800, from which we quote the following extract : — 

“ The first section provides that the past debts 
of the two countries shall be home by them 
respectively, and if we couple this liberal provision 
with the section of the article which gives to 
Ireland a participation in whatever sums may be 
produced from the territorial revenues of the 
dependencies of Great Britain in India, we must 
acknowledge not only the justice hut the generosity 
of the terms. 

“ Great Britain holds out to Belaud a fair 
participation in all the advantages of the Empire 
without requiring the smallest participation in the 
bvu-dens which she has incurred to procure them, 
and Ireland will acquire a revenue of 58,0001. a 
year in ease of her own burdens out of the revenues 
paid by the East India Company from the 
territories subdued by British arms. 

“ The second section will provide that the pro- 
portionate contribution of 15 to 2 shall contimre 
for 20 years in order that the system of the Union 
may acquire stability before it he subjected to the 
slightest modification. 

“ When I stated the system of contributing on 
the pi-inciple of proportional ability, I was aware 
that a natural objection would arise, that however 
fair or liberal this system might appear at present, 
it might at a future period and under different 
circumstances prove to be both partial and dis- 
advantageous. It is therefore intended that the 
Imperial Parliament shall have a power to revise 
the proportion at the given period I have men- 
tioned, but that the revision should be grounded 
upon the same principles upon which the original 
proportion is formed and limited to the result of 
those principles. Our contributions therefore may 
hereafter vary according to relative increased ox- 
diminished ability; but xxntil the period of a 
common taxation shall ai-ise, the pi-inciples and 
the basis of oiu- contribution ax-e unalterably fixed. 
The oxxly power x-eserved to the Imperial Pax-liament 
is to examine and ascex-tain the criterions by which 
the abilities of the two countries ax-e to be decided 
upon; the eritex-ions themselves are to x-emain 
unaltered and unalterable, and as they ax-e of such 
a nature as that they cannot possibly fail of 
leading to a fair x-esult, Ix-eland has by these means 
the utmost possible security that she cannot he 
taxed beyond the measux-e of her compax-ative 
ability, and that the rate of her contribution 
must ever eox-respond with her x-elative wealth 
and prosperity.” 

31. The terms of the Act, the foregoing px-onounce- 
ment, and other statements of a s imil ar character by 
responsible Ministers point to the conclusion that it 
was the clear intention of the framex-s of the measux-e 
that the provision as to contribution to joint expendi- 
ture should in principle he unalterable and should vary 
only in direct ratio to striking changes in the relative 
proportioxxs of population ox- wealth in both countries, 
and that even should the system of equal taxation, 
which they so earnestly desired, become operative, 
Ireland should still by means of any necessax-y 
exemptions or abatements he maintained in a position 
not inferior to that which she would have occupied 
under the continuance of a system of proportional 
contribution. 

32. Lord Oastlereagh, in the speech fx-orn which we 
have quoted, vex-y properly laid great emphasis upon 
the value to Ireland of the sum of 58,OOOZ. per annum 


in x-elief of her taxation which she would he entitled t 
receive as her share of the subsidy of 500,0001. payabl° 
by the East India Company, calculated in direct 
proportion to Ireland’s contribution to Imperial 
expenditux-e. 

This was clearly an asset of great importance, likelv 
to appreciate rapidly in value, and we ax-e entitled to 
inquire as to what monies have been paid to Ireland in 
respect to this annuity and what equivalent to its 
capital value has been paid, or is due, to her. 

33. Having defined our position with regard to 
Ireland’s legal contribution to Imperial expenditure 
we now proceed to consider the heads under which she' 
is entitled to claim exemption or abatement. 

34. With regard to Ireland’s relative taxable 
capacity, we adopt, as we have ah-eady stated, the 
findings of the Financial Relations Commission, i.896 
in refex-ence to this most important branch of our 
inquiry. 

35. Eleven members of the Commission signed the 
Final Repox-t, which states on this point : — 

“ That whilst the actual tax revenue of Ireland 
is about one-eleventh of that of Great Britain, the 
x-elative taxable capacity of Ireland is very much 
smaller and is not estimated by any of us as 
exceeding one-twentieth.” 

_ 36. The Draft Repox-t of the late Mr. Childers 
coincides with the Majority Report in the following 
words : — 

“We have formed the opinion that the 
taxable capacity of Ireland relatively to that of 
Gx-eat Britain may be taken to he at present as 
1 to 19 or one-twentieth of the whole taxable 
capacity of the United Kingdom.” 

37. Sir David Barbour diverges slightly from the 
views of his colleagues and expresses his opinion 
thxxs : — 

“ The x-esoui-ces of Ireland as compared with 
those of Great Britain appear in the present day 
to lie between the proportions of 1 to 16 and 
1 to 21, and the taxable capacity of Ireland may 
fairly be taken at one-twentieth of that of the 
United Kingdom, with the reservation that there 
exists a margin of possible error.” 

It is right to state that Sir David Barbour also 
held that any over taxation of Ireland was more than 
set off by excessive expenditiu-e for her sex-vice. 

28. Sir Thomas Sutherland, the remaining member 
of the Commission, implied rather than expi-essed 
dissent, his statement being : — 

“Viewing the questions submitted to the 
Commission iu the light in which they stand in 
the preceding brief x-eview of the case px-esented 
for consideratioxx, I hold strongly that no standard 
or principle of taxation has been discovered that 
could be made to operate more equitably on those 
who contribute to the Imperial revenue, either by 
dix-ect taxes on then- pex-scuxal means or by indirect 
taxes on commodities consumed, than the system 
which is at px-esent in fox-ce, which deals with units 
of population and not with geogx-aphical areas ; a 
system which cannot in my opinion be superseded 
so long as the United Kingdom is under one 
Government and one Exchequer.” 

39. Thus, this important Commission by a practically 
unanimous finding (13 to 1) agreed that the relative 
taxable capacity of Ireland was at the date of their 
Report “as 1 to 19 or one-twentieth of the whole 
“ taxable capacity of the United Kingdom.” 

Does this view require further confirmation ? If so 
we are happily in a position to provide it. 

40. We have approached the problem from the 
point of view of legal contribution as distinct from 
taxable capacity and have laid down the conditions 
which in our opinion should govern such contribution. 

41. We take the period of 40 yeax-s from 1853 to 
1894, dux-ing which it is agreed by the great majority 
of the members of the Commission that Ireland was 
over-taxed by about 2J millions per annum, and we 
apply to that period the principles we have laid down 
as to legal px-oportional contribution. 

We set fox-th the calculation in detail hereunder, 
and we desix-e to point out that the x’esult shown 
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thereby of a proportion of l!' • 9 is a striking agreement 
with and justification of the findings of the 
Commission and a union of law and equity in their 
regard. 


Pop u la lion Slat i sties. 


Census, i 

i 

Ireland. 


20,066,224 3,062,294 

5,798,967 

1871 ! 

22,712,266 3,360,018 

; 5,412,377 

1SS1 ‘ 1 

25,974,439 3,735,573 

I 5.174.S36 

1891 

29,002.525 ; 4,025,647 

4,704,750 


97,755,454 14.1S3.532 

j 

21,090,930 


England and Wales. Scotland. Great Britain. 


97.755,454 + 

Great Britain. 
111,938,986 
Ireland. 

21,090,930 -4- 

Great Britain. 


= 111,938,986 
Average. 
27,9S4,746 
Average. 

4 = 5.272,732 

Average. 


14,183,532 


27,984,746 X 3} = 104,942,797 

104,942,797 -7- 5,272,732 = 19-9 

42. We next proceed to the consideration of another 
question of grave magnitude, namely, the exemptions or 
abatements to which Ireland is entitled as compensation 
for the imposition and maintenance of a system of 
taxation totally unsuited to her economic condition. 

43. Prior to entering upon an examination as to 
the equitable extent of this compensation we desire to 
state that if the interests of Ireland alone were involved 
in this settlement we should unhesitatingly press for 
the acceptance of the i-ecommendations contained in 
the Report signed by Lord Farrer, Lord Welly, and 
Air. Currie quoted hereunder : — 

“ 8. One sure method of redressing the in- 
equality which has been shown to exist between 
Great Britain and Ireland would be to put upon 
the Irish people the duty of levying their own 
taxes and of providing for their own expenditure, 
leaving to the wisdom of Parliament to decide the 
question of contribution out of Irish taxes to the 
Imperial Exchequer. 

“9. We appreciate to the fullest extent the 
objects of those statesmen who at and since the 
Union have laboured to remove all fiscal barriers 
between the two countries and to make taxation 
the same in both. But the circumstances of the 
two countries have diverged so widely since the 
Union as to lead to consequences which they did 
not foresee and so as to compel us, though with 
great reluctance, to admit that these objects may 
he too dearly purchased. 

“ 10. If it is objected that the course which we 
suggest may lead to the imposition of new Customs 
duties in Ireland, we might reply that in this case, 
as in that of the Colonies, freedom is a greater 
good than free trade. We doubt, however, whether 
Irishmen if entrusted with their own finance would 
attempt to raise fiscal banders between the two 
countries; for we are satisfied that Ireland and 
not Great Britain would he the loser by such a 
policy. The market of Great Britain is of in- 
finitely greater importance to Ireland than that of 
Ireland to Great Britain.” 

44. We recognise, however, that these recommenda- 
tions do not appear- to have obtained the support of 
the majority of the Commission, and we cannot ignore 
the weight and authority of Mr. Childers’ view, expressed 
as follows : — 

“ 92. It is, no doubt, necessary in matters of 
taxation to consult the interests or wishes of the 
greatest number, who are for the whole United 


Kingdom the urban and industrial classes, and it 
may be impossible to contrive any single and 
uniform system of taxation which shall be equally 
satisfactory alike to urban-industrial and to rural - 
agricultural populations. It is, however, in our 
opinion fair to consider the inequality of advantage 
resulting from the incidence of taxation as a 
substantial reason for equitable adjustments. 
Ireland as an historically distinct section of the 
United Kingdom, with a right under the provisions 
of the Act of Union to special consideration in 
fiscal matters, may fairly claim compensation of 
some kind for the disadvantage which she suffers 
in consequence of the existing methods of raising 
revenue.” 

“ 309. The view, however, which was taken by 
most of the witnesses is that, both on the ground 
of inconvenience to trade and administrative 
expense, there is great objection to the revival of 
Custom-house harriers as between Great Britain 
and Ireland.” 

45. Should Great Britain regard the proposals of 
the Farrer Report as being inimical to her interest, we 
must how to the decision of the larger nation, but in 
doing so we would urge that the sacrifice is great, 
and that the compensation therefor should be corre- 
spondingly liberal. 

And further. Great Britain should covenant to 
abstain in the future from tariff adjustments calculated 
to discriminate unfairly against Irish interests. 

46. We next desire to call attention to the 
following three paragraphs from Mr. Childers’ Report: — 

“ 263. It was alleged by several witnesses that 
Ireland is much less interested in and derives 
much less benefit from a large pai-t of the public 
expenditure to which she contributes than is the 
case with Great Britain. It was contended that 
Ireland, a very poor purely agricultural and pastoral 
country, has no need of the costly Army and Navy 
which the commerce, foreign relations and policy 
of Great Britain require and which her wealth can 
maintain. Ireland should not be expected to 
contribute to those costly defence services either 
in proportion to her population or her wealth ; she 
derives but little advantage fi-om them and would 
scarcely be more in danger of invasion or aggression 
from other Powers than Iceland is but for her 
connection with Great Britain.” 

“271. If, however, we look at the cost of the 
Army and Navy and other similar services as a 
national insurance paid for the protection of 
sea-borne commerce, or as a means of the extension 
of the Empire and with it of trade, or as a means 
of preserving to this country the great field for 
trade and investment of surplus capital afforded 
by India a nd the minor dependencies of the Crown, 
it must seem that the benefits reaped from this 
outlay by Great Britain looked at as a whole are 
immensely greater than those which are reaped by 
Ireland. 

“ 272. While all these facts should be recognised 
and should weigh as general reasons for making 
an adjustment favourable to Ireland, it would, we 
think, be contrary to principle to hold that Imperial 
expenditure ought to be taken as belonging to 
one part of the United Kingdom more than to 
another. Under the terms of the Treaty of Union 
Ireland ha3 a claim to distinct consideration as to 
taxation, but while the Union lasts Imperial 
expenditure must be taken as common to all parts 
of the United Kingdom.” 

47. In this connection may we point out that 
Norway, with her long undefended coast line, expended 
upon her Navy during the year 1910 304,0001., and 
that her mercantile marine of 2,014,533 tons, the fourth 
largest of the commercial navies of the world, and a 
very leviathan as compared with Ireland’s puny fleet 
of 368,540 tons, pursues its trade over the sea surface 
of the globe in perfect security. Busy Belgium, with 
imports probably treble those of Ireland, extends her 
commercial activities without the aid of any Navy, 
whilst the naval and military expenditure of many 
other small states is comparatively inconsiderable. 
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48. The Imperial contribution which Ireland may 
be called upon to make will be as regards nine-tenths 
o£ it for the service of the Amy and Navy, and m 
view of the opinion above quoted that “the benefits 
“ reaped from this outlay by Great Britain, looked at 
“ as a whole, are immensely greater than those which 
“ are reaped by Ireland,” the “adjustment favourable 
“ to Ireland ” should be ample. 

49. We suggest that having fixed Ireland s Imperial, 
contribution in accordance with the proportionate scale 
already laid down, the deduction or abatement therefrom 
in respect of an injurious fiscal system and of the 
enormous, and so far as Ireland is concerned, the 
unnecessary cost of the army and navy services should 
be 50 per cent, of the whole. 

50. We now turn our attention to Ireland s National 
Debt. We have already stated our view that the 
Treaty of Union contains no authority for addition to 
her pre-Union debt except under circumstances which 
did not arise, and we therefore regard the sum of 
28,000,0001., the weight of load with which she entered 
the partnership, as the measure of her present liability. 

51. But a considerable portion (exceeding one half) 
of this debt of 28 millions was voluntarily incurred by 
Ireland for the benefit of Great Britain in the 
prosecution of her war with France. 

52. Prior to the Union, Great Britain possessed 
no power to compulsorily levy contribution from 
Ireland. Sir David Barbour says 

“ 8. The amount of assistance to be given by 
Ireland, whether in time of peace or in time of war, 
was not settled by any positive agreement between 
the two countries. 

“The obligation that rested on the Irish 
Parliament was a moral obligation, and the Irish 
Parliament was the final judge of the amount 
of assistance to be given to the Imperial naval 
and military expenditure.” 

53. Mr. Foster, the Speaker of the Irish House 
of Commons, called attention forcibly to the same fact 
in a speech delivered on the 11th April 1799 in the 
following words : — 

“But the noble Lord has told us the real 
motives of this Scheme of Union, and I thank 
him for stating them so fairly. Ireland, he says, 
must contribute to every war, and the Minister 
will not trust to interest, affection, or connection 
for guiding her conduct. He must have her purse 
within his own grasp. While 300 men hold it 
in Ireland he cannot put his hand into it, they 
are out of his reach; but let 100 of you carry 
it over and lay it at his feet and then he will 
have the full and uncontrolled power. What, 
though you have given eight millions this year, 
a greater sum than any proportion of calculation 
«>n.lln for, yet it is no part of her finance system, 
and you may not do it hereafter when it might 
be a breach of trust in yon to give it. Finance 
so occupies his mind that it is the ruling principle 
of all his measures, it attended the commercial 
system in the shape of a supply for Imperial 
concerns, and if you could contrive how to give 
him the purse of the nation without extinguishing 
your Parliament believe me you would hear no 
more of the Union.” 

54. The pre-Union Debt may therefore be regarded 
as in reality half British in character. 

55. We have reached the final stage in the first 
section of our report, and we proceed to formulate 
proposals for a fair compromise of Ireland’s claim 
for over-taxation in the period beginning with the 
Union in 1800 and terminating on the 31st March 1894, 
leaving the finance of the period which has elapsed 
since the latter date to be dealt with in the second 
section of the Report. 

56. A claim based upon equity, upon the “truth 
and honour of the transaction,” would be of a colossal 
character, but we recognise that Ireland must forfeit 
much that she is entitled to demand in the interest 
of a friendly and permanent settlement of this long 
outstanding difficulty between the two nations. 

57. We have no desire to strain Ireland’s case. 
We have confined our quotations from the Report 
of the Financial Relations Commission absolutely to 


the findings of the British financial experts amongst 
its members, and we now refer to the statements of the 
same eminent Englishmen for information on the 
present branch of our inquiry. 

Mr. Childers says : — 

“ 78. It lias been shown (paragraphs 66 to 68) 
that the period 1853 to I860 was, in consequence 
of the extension of the income tax and the eqnali. 
sation of spirit duties, the period within which the 
great increase of the permanent taxation of Ireland 
took place. Broadly speaking, as we have pointed 
out, the permanent taxation of Ireland may be said 
to have been raised during this period to the 
extent of about 2.} millions per annum. It does 
not appear that there was anything in the circum- 
stances of Ireland in the period 1S53-60 which 
justified so large an increase.” 

“81. We think that if the House of Commons 
in the period 1853 to 1860, when the great enhance- 
ment of taxation took place, had fully considered 
the circumstances of Ireland they would not have 
felt themselves justified in increasing the taxation 
of that country by means of the income tax and the 
equalisation of the spirit duties.” 

Lord Farrer, Lord Welby, and Mr. Currie say:— 

“ 77. Of the excess of charge to which Ireland 
is thus subject a large proportion is due to the 
increased taxation which was imposed on her in 
the period 1853-60 by the extension to Ireland 
of the income tax and by the equalisation of the 
spirit duties. The income tax, being a direct tax 
on wealth, fell less heavily on the poorer country 
Ireland than it did on the richer country Great 
Britain; whilst the increase of the spirit duties, 
which were a tax on the consumption of the poor 
in Ireland, fell heavily on that country. Taking 
the different items together the permanent increase 
of the taxation of Ireland during this period 
1853-60 amounted to nearly two millions a year, 
and it deserves consideration whether there was 
anything in the special circumstances of Ireland 
which justified this increase." 

“ 79. In the general condition of Ireland at this 
period there certainly appears to have been no 
reason why she should have been subjected to 
additional taxation. In the previous decade she 
had been prostrated by the potato disease and the 
effects of the famine thus caused continued to 
weaken her.” 


Sir David Barbour says : — 

“ 33. It will be observed that a great and rapid 
rise took place in the taxation of Ireland per head 
of population during the decade 1850 to I860. 
This great increase was due to the equalisation 
of the spirit duties in the two countries and the 
extension of the income tax to Ireland. 

“ The special circumstances of Ireland do not 
appeal - to have received due consideration at this 
time. Many arguments of a general character 
might be employed to justify the .equalisation 
of the spirit duties and the imposition of the 
income tax, but Ireland was entitled under the 
Act of Union to such exemptions or abatements 
as her circumstances might require, and the time 
was not opportune for imposing additional bum® 
upon her. I need not dwell further on the subject, 
as the facts have been fully set forth by ot er 
members of the Commission.” 


58. Here we have an absolutely unanimous lmtt% 
that taxes amounting to two millions per annum we< 
unjustly saddled on Ireland in 1853 and maintain 
permanently since. This in the period 1853-94 me 
over-taxation of upwards of 80 millions. 

59. We propose in settlement a very simple, pkrt 

and liberal compact. We suggest that Ireland snow 
agree to set off this large debt due to her ag 
complete remission by Great Britain of . ail c 
against Ireland in respect of principal or mte i 
the debt of 28,000,0001., which forms the portion 
the National Debt for which Ireland is justly ' . i 

60. It is a matter of vital importance to 
that her resources, already so heavily mortgag 
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behalf of Laud Purchase, should be freed from any 
National Debt liability, otherwise her power to raise 
loans except at prohibitive rates of interest would be 
practically extinguished. 

dl. We pass to the consideration of the second 
section of our survey, embracing the pei-iod of 15 years 
between 31st March iS94 and 31st March 1909. 

ti-2. Events have moved rapidly within this com- 
parativelv brief space of time, and in proportion to its 
duration 'more striking changes in the relative financial 
positions of Great Britain and Ireland have taken 
place than in any previous period since the Union. 

(53. Many other reasons also exist which invest the 
study of this particular period with very special 
importance. It may be useful to draw attention to 
some* of them at the outset of our survey. 

(1) This period of 15 years synchronises with 
the similar period proposed by Mr. Childers during 
which his suggested rebate of 2£ millions per 
annum should be payable to Ireland. 

(2) It also synchronises with the period of 
15 years at the end of which, under the provisions 
of the Home Rule Bill introduced by Mr. Glad- 
stone in February 1893, a revision of the financial 
arrangements between the United Kingdom and 
Ir elan d might be undertaken. 

(3) It affords an opportunity to study the finan- 
cial schemes proposed to Parliament in connection 
with the Home Rule Bills of 1886 and 1893. and 
to consider in how far subsequent events would 
have justified the forecasts made by responsible 
Ministers in connection with these measures. 

(4) It covers a mixed period of peace and war, 
and the heavy cost of the South African campaign 
renders the average expenditure on military and 
naval services, upon which we base our proposals 
as to future Imperial contribution, more than, 
favourable to Great Britain. 

64. For the purpose of facilitating reference in 
connection with the statements and proposals which we 
subsequently advance, we have constructed a set of 
tables, which we append to this report, and which are 
designed to show averages, under each head of revenue 
and expenditure, extracted from the Treasury Returns, 
both with regard to the full period of 15 years covered 
by our survey and also with regard to three quin- 
quennial periods 1895—1900, 1900—04. and 1905—09 (all 
inclusive) into which we sub-divide the full term. 

65. In these tables we have worked out the averages, 
for purposes of quotation only, of the various revenue 
returns furnished by the Treasury under the heading 

as contributed.” but for any practical propose, or 
as a basis for calculation or negotiation, we absolutely 
reject these figures as being both valueless and 
misleading. 

66. This is a highly important question, upon 
which we desire to state our views, and to make oar 
position clear, with as little delay as possible. 

67. At the outset of this Report we laid it down 
as a fundamental condition : “ That the account as 
“ between Great Britain and Ireland should be treated 
“ in precisely the same maimer as an account between 
“ two great commercial corporations would be treated 
“ by a competent auditor or arbitrator." 

68. This is our firm position, and, before accepting 
the Treasmy returns above referred to as presented, 
we say, “ Produce yom- vouchers.” 

69. We do not challenge the equity in theory of 
the proposition that taxes upon dutiable articles should 
he credited to the country in which the articles are 
consumed, but theory and practice are two separate 
and distinct propositions, and in this ease we can only 
consent to theory being translated into practice in a 
proper and businesslike manner. 

70. We quote Sir David Barbour in this connec- 
tion : “ In matters of taxation all attempts to attain 
“ what is theoretically perfect require to he limited by 
“ a consideration of what is possible in practice.” 

71. An efficient Customs service formerly existed as 
between Great Britain and Ireland, which would have 
rendered it quite possible in practice to effect adjust- 
ments in the manner desired by the Treasury ; Ireland 
would have honoured warrants issuing from this 
Customs department, hut Great Britain has delibe- 
rately destroyed this service, and unless and until 
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she re-establishes it, we decline to accept unreli- 
able statistics as a basis for a practical business 
adjustment. 

7 2. What would he said and thought of the directors 
of a railway company who would agree with a com- 
peting line to abandon the clearing-house system as a 
measure of economy, and to base their se.ttlements 
upon figures supplied by their competitor r 

73. Would any sane business man pay over a 51. 
note on foot of an account in which the charges were 
admittedly based upon prices current five years 
previously without any reference to present values ? 

74. May we point out as a sample of the supposed 
accuracy of the Treasury returns presented to 
Parliament that in the revenue returns for year ended 
31st March 1909, under the head “ Tobacco,” 397.0001. 
is deducted from the amonut shown as collected in 
Ireland on a calculation based upon •' proportions 
•' ascertained for 1903-04 upon inquiries made of 

manufacturers and dealers,” 

The figures relating to coffee for the same year 
(1909) are based upon “ proportions ascertained for 
“ 1890-91 from railway, &e., returns.” 

75. We urge that in the coming settlement the 
lines of the Bill of 1886 should be followed, and that 
each country should retain the taxes collected within 
her borders. This proposal has behind it the authority 
of a statesman of the eminence of Mr. Gladstone. 

76. Should Great Britain claim to adjust the tax 
revenue on the basis of “ contribution,” she must 
clearly re-establish a Customs service between Great 
Britain and Ireland, bear the inconvenience which such 
a retrograde step would entail (referred to in our 
quotation from Mr. Childers, paragraph 44 of this 
Report), and practically pay the entire cost, which would 
be an Imperial charge. 

77. Is it to her interest to do so ? We think not, 
and we state our reasons thus. The total annual 
difference between *• collected ” and " contributed ” 
revenue as shown in the Treasury returns is for the 
quinquennial period 1905-09, inclusive, 1,808,0001., but 
this is a paper estimate which we believe the practical 
test of Custom House collection would reduce by at 
least half a million. Further, if the principle of 
adjustment be applied it must be applied all round, 
and if Great Britain must receive a refund of a tax 
paid in Ireland on whiskey consumed in Great Britain, 
Ireland is equally entitled to a refund of the large 
sums paid in London in respect of Pi'ess telegrams for 
news consumed in Ireland and claims of an analogous 
character in respect of which the Treasury returns 
make her no allowance whatever, and the balance of 
difference in favour of Ireland after these various 
adjustments had been made would certainly not he 
large. 

78. But there is a “ permit ” system in force, under 
which any British purchaser of Irish whiskey who so 
desires may purchase his whiskey in bond and pay the 
tax in England; as a matter of fact many of the 
largest buyers adopt this course, aud it can hardly be 
contended that Great Britain is called upon to establish 
a costly and vexatious Customs harrier, because under 
a trade custom Ireland at present happens to reap a 
trifling benefit which a perfectly possible variation of 
this custom might take from her at any moment. 

79. We desire at this stage to direct attention to 
some of the most striking changes in the relative 
positions of Great Britain and Ireland which have 
occurred in the period under review and the effect of 
these changes on taxable capacity, Imperial contribu- 
tion, &e. We also institute some comparisons between 
relative progress in Ireland and Scotland, the latter 
country being a portion of Great Britain closely 
resembling Ireland in area and population. 

80. Comparing the figures for the last year dealt 
with in the Report of the Financial Relations Com- 
mission, viz., the year ended 31st March 1894, with the 
year ended 31st March 1909, the last year covered by 
our present survey, we obtain the following approximate 
results : — 

Per cent. 

Imperial expenditure increased - 48 • 30 
England's population „ - 12 ■ 16 

„ revenue „ - 59 '40 
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Per cent. 


England’s expenditure increased 

- 67-11 

„ death duties „ 

- 13S-91 

,, income tax 

- 122-72 

Scotland's population 

- 11-09 

„ revenue 

- 47-39 

„ expenditure 

- 72-99 

„ death duties 

- 193-45 

„ income tax 

- 119-34 

Ireland's population decreased 

- 5-24 

„ revenue increased 

- 16-96 

„ expenditure „ 

- 54-94 

,, death dirties „ 

- 93-45 

„ income tax ,. 

- 59 17 


,, uicuiuc lajL ,. - -JU J.I 

The future, burden to be cast upon each of the 
three countries in respect of old age pensions may be 
approximately measured thus : — Per cent. 

England, in proportion to her gross 
revenue - - - -5 

Scotland, in proportion to her gross 
revenue - - - - 6 

Ireland, in proportion to her gross 
revenue - - - -24 

Present expenditure in proportion to income : — 

Per cent. 

England .... 37 • 45 
Scotland - - - - 35 97 

Ireland - - ' - - 76-92 

81. A close study of the foregoing results indicates 
beyond doubt that Ireland is quite unable to keep pace 
in the race of progress -with either England or Scotland, 
and that her “ relative taxable capacity ” and her 
ability to contribute to Imperial expenditure have 
declined enormously within the past 15 years. 

Her present position is aptly described by Mr. 
Childers in his report, paragraph 23, thus : — 

“ If one man, A, who has for some time been 
living at the rate of 100Z. per annum, arranges to 
keep house with another man, B, who has for some 
time been living at the rate of 700 Z. per annum, 
and to spend 1Z. for every 71. which B spends, 
then so long as B continues to live at the same 
rate as before, tbe expenses of A will not be 
increased. But if B begins to live at the rate of 
2,100Z. a year A will have to spend 300Z. a year, 
and if his means are not sufficient for this he 
must become bankrupt.’’ 

82. With Great Britain’s revenue and expenditure 
increasing by leaps and hounds, any arrangement by 
Ireland to pay a fixed proportion of that expenditure, 
no matter how small that proportion might be. would 
be certain to eventuate in disaster, and the only safe 
and prudent arrangement which would safeguard Irish 
finance from the “ violent shocks ” deprecated by 
Mr. Gladstone would be to make Ireland’s contribu- 
tion to Imperial expenditure a fixed percentage of her 
own gross revenue. This course would render the 
prosperity of Ireland a matter of friendly concern both 
to herself and to Great Britain. 

The sum needed to. pay an Imperial contribution 
calculated at the rate and subject to the deductions 
already suggested in respect of the average Imperial 
expenditure during the past 15 years, including the 
South African War period, would absorb nearly 9 per 
cent, of the average gross revenue for the quinquennial 
period 1905-9. We therefore suggest 9 per cent, of 
Ireland's gross revenue as her future contribution to 
Imperial expenditure. 

We set forth in Table 15 details of this calculation. 

83. Mr. Gladstone, in introducing the Bill of 1886, 
forecasted large economies to be effected by the Irish 
Government which the Bill proposed to establish. 
■Whether his anticipations would have been justified 
in the result it is impossible to say, but economies 
certainly did not fructify under the control which 
remained paramount in Ireland. 

Again. Mr. Wyndham, at the time of his intro- 
duction of the Laud Bill of 1903, promised immediate 
reductions in the cost of Irish services to the amount 
of 250.000Z. per annum. We are not aware that his 
anticipations assumed the solid form of reality, and 
the details of this proposed reduction might still prove 
useful to the future Irish Government. 


We have stated it as our opinion that it would he 
imprudent to mortgage future economies, and we 
rigidly adhere to that view. Some reduction of the 
excessive cost of Irish civil administration may with 
time and patience be effected, but nearly 40 per cent, 
of Ireland’s swollen expenditure is segregated to the 
payment of the cost of old age pensions and land 
purchase, with regard to which no economies are 
possible, but on the contrary the growing demands 
of land purchase null for some time to come swallow 
up any savings on the other side of the account. 
When Mr. Wyndham introduced the Land Act of 
1903 his proposal to allocate a free grant of 12 millions 
to the purposes of the bonus evoked a storm of wrath 
from the British taxpayer, whose pockets were to he 
rifled for the benefit of impecunious Ireland, and a 
chorus of gratitude from those who regarded it as an 
Imperial grant. Both the wrath and the gratitude 
seem to have been somewhat misplaced, as the money 
is being charged against Ireland, whose estimates for 
tbe current year cany 190,0O0Z. for the Irish Land 
Purchase Aid Fund. 

84. The Bill of 1893 recognises Ireland’s right to 
participate in the receipts from the Suez Canal shares 
and other items of Imperial miscellaneous revenue. 
Table 10 shows the total receipts under these heads 
during the period of 15 years under review to have 
been slightly over 26 millions. 

Agreement to contribute one-third of the cost of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary and Dublin Metropolitan 
Police Forces for a stated period, in recognition of 
their semi-imperial character, is also contained in the 
Bills of 1886 and 1893. 

It has further been conceded that the cost of 
Viceroyalty in Ireland should properly be an Imperial 
charge. 

85. Ireland should collect her own taxes, but in 
view of the fact that Great Britain may demand 
security for the Imperial contribution and for her 
contingent liabilities on Ireland’s behalf, the customs 
duties might be collected under the supervision and 
control of an Imperial officer, who would be entitled to 
deduct therefrom all sums legally due to the Imperial 
Exchequer before lodging the balance to the credit of 
the Irish Exchequer. 

86. The control of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
and the Dublin Metropolitan Police should pass at 
once to the Irish Government, who would become 
responsible for all claims as to pay, pension, &c„ and 
who would gradually transform these bodies into 
forces of the ordinary civil character. 

87. The contribution from Imperial sources towards 
the up-keep of the police forces during the transition 
period, which we suggest should be half the actual 
annual cost, and should extend over a period of 
20 years, and Ireland’s share of the Suez Canal 
receipts and Imperial miscellaneous revenue, should 
be treated as deductions from the Imperial con- 
tribution. 

88. The postal services in Ireland, as stated in the 
Treasury returns, show a steady and increasing loss, 
ranging from 40.000Z. hi 1894 to 224.000Z. in 1909, and 
although we would he entitled to claim (and ought to 
claim should Great Britain insist on the adjustment 
principle) that we, as shareholders in a great commercial 
undertaking earning a net profit of millions per 
annum, are entitled to our share of the profits in 
proportion to our Imperial contribution, we should be 
prepared to give as well as to take in this bargain, and 
we recommend that Ireland, in the interests of uniform 
internal administration, should take over her postal 
services and the loss which that involves, stipulating 
in return for a moderate subsidy only, as a purely 
business transaction, to cover the cost of handling the 
American mails and similar services of an entirely 
Imperial character. 

89. We now reach the adjustment of the over- 
taxation of Ireland during the period between the 
31st March 1894 and the 31st March 1909, during the 
major portion of which time it must be borne in mind 
Great Britain had full knowledge of the findings of 
the Financial Relations Commission. Ireland’s contri- 
bution to Imperial expenditure, extracted from the 
Treasury returns, averages during the 15 years period 
“ as collected ” 3,936, 996Z., “ as contributed ” 1.984,0071., 
of if we take a mean figure, 2,960,5 01Z. 
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The amount of her contribution, based upon the 
population proportion and the subsequent adjmtmento 
,’hieh we have suggested, would be 1,161,5251. _ 

Auain we have no desire to strain Ireland s claim, 
ind we suggest as a settlement that the over-taxation 
nf aDDroximately 27 millions as shown above, should be 
St off Sainst the grant of 15,000,0002 , for Land 
Purchase and that the latter sum should be treated, 
as 9Q people out of 100 on both sides of the Channel 
believed it had been treated, that is, as an Imperial and 
not an Irish liability. 


We here close the consideration of the second 
section of our Report and proceed to summarise mu- 
conclusions and recommendations on the general issues 
submitted to us. . . . _ . 

1 We hold that the provisions ot the Act ot Union 
entitle Ireland to claim that she cannot be legally 
called upon to contribute to Imperial expenditure in 
my Larger degree than that originally fixed by the Act, 
which was a proportion equivalent to 3f parts per 
head of the population of Great Britain to 1 part per 
head of the population of Ireland. 

■2. And further that she is entitled to claim under 
the provisions of the Act such exemptions and abate- 
ments from the contribution fixed on the basis stated 
above as her taxable capacity and special circumstances 
equitably demand. „ , „ 

3. We adopt the main findings of the Report ot 
the Financial Relations Commission, 1896, and claim 
abatements from our Imperial contribution on the two 
principal grounds for such abatement emxihasised in 
that Report, viz. : — 

(a) That the system of taxation which we are 

compelled to adopt, although it may he suited 
to the needs of the United Kingdom as a 
whole, presses hardly and inequitably upon 
Ireland, and although nominally equal in 
application, results in the load of indirect 
taxation or taxation on the food, drink, and 
luxuries of the masses of the people, forming 
76 • 4 per cent, of the total revenue of Ireland 
as compared with 58-7 per cent, of the total 
revenue of Great Britain. 

(b) That the stupendous cost of the naval and 

military forces of the Empire would he quite 
unnecessary for the mere defence of these 
islands and is chiefly incurred for purposes 
of advantage to Great Britain in which Ireland 
does not participate. 

4. We claim on the ground of those weighty and 
grave disadvantages an abatement of the legally fixed 
contribution by 50 per cent., and suggest that Ireland's 
future contribution to Imperial expenditure should be 
standardised as 9 per cent, of her own gross revenue. 

Lord Farrer and Mr. Currie suggested an entire 
remission of Imperial contribution from Ireland until her 
taxable capacity should improve, but our proposal would 
give an Imperial contribution exceeding 1,000,00002. 
from the start, increasing automatically in direct 
proportion to Ireland’s prosperity. 

5. We suggest that the principles of the Bill of 
1886 in regard to the allocation of tax revenue should 
be adopted and that each country should retaiu the 
taxes collected within her borders. 

We refuse absolutely to accept the estimates of 
revenue “as contributed ” contained in the Treasury 
returns, which are based upon unreliable data, and we 
desire to point out that these returns, which at present 
represent an expression of opinion only, would, if 
sought to be enforced as a basis of actual payments, 
form a never-ending source of contention between the 

countries. 

We see no alternative to our proposal, save the 
re-erection of a Customs barrier between Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

We cannot too strongly emphasise ora view that 
any proposal to pay to Ireland a fixed ; sum for a stated 
period in exchange for her Customs and Excise revenue 
could not he otherwise than gravely disadvantageous 
to her in face of the rapid manner in which both 
revenue and expenditure have grown in recent years, 
and that this course should he wholly inadmissible. 

6. We suggest that the Irish Government should 
at once assume control of the Royal Irish Constabulary 


and the Dublin Metropolitan Police and of all liabilities 
and charges in respect thereof, receiving from Imperial 
sources during a period of 20 years — estimated as 
necessary to complete a transformation of those bodies 
from their present semi-military character into forces of 
the ordinary civil type — a subsidy equivalent to one half 
of the actual annual cost. 

7. We suggest that the Ii-ish Government should 
take over the postal services of Ireland, at present 
estimated to be run at a loss of 224,0002. per a nnum , 
receiving a subsidy of 100,0002. per annum to cover 
the cost of handling the American mails and other 
services of a purely Imperial character performed by 
the Irish Post Office. 

8. We claim that Ireland should collect her own 
taxes, but as security to Great Britain for the payment 
of Ireland's Imperial contribution and in respect of 
contingent liabilities on Ireland's behalf, we suggest 
that the Customs revenue should be subject to the 
supervision cf an Imperial officer with authority to 
deduct therefrom before payment into the Irish 
Exchequer all sums due to the Imperial Exchequer. 

9. Sums due to Ireland in respect of her share of 
receipts from the Suez Canal shares and miscellaneous 
revenue, the police subsidy, and the postal subsidy 
should he treated as deductions from the Imperial 
contribution. 

10. The financial adjustment in respect of past 
over-taxation should be treated by — 

(a) setting off Ireland’s claim for a clearly-estab- 

lished over- taxation of over 80 millions between 
1853 and 1894 against a remission of Ireland's 
share of the National Debt, estimated at 
2S millions ; 

(b) setting off Ireland’s claim for over-taxation 

between 1894 and 1909, estimated at 
27,000,0002., against the assumption by the 
Imperial Exchequer of all liability in regard 
to the grant of 15,000,0002. to the Irish Land 
Purchase Aid Fund. 

11. We present in Table 16 a balance-sheet based 
upon an average of the revenue and expenditure 
returns for the quinquennial period 1 905-9, adding on 
the debit side old age pensions and Imperial contri- 
bution as new charges and on the credit side receipts 
from Suez Canal shares, &c., and police and postal 
subsidies and a small sum in regard to the unallocated 
balance of the Irish Church Fund. This balance-sheet 
shows a small surplus in favour of the Irish Exchequer. 

We have to the best of our ability completed the 
task which you entrusted to our care. We have en- 
deavoured to lay before the Council a scheme calculated 
to give to Ireland a real,, as distinct from a paper, 
control of her own finances and which, without adding 
in the smallest degree to existing taxation, would enable 
Ireland to live within her income and to i-ecognise her 
Imperial obligations by a modest contribution to 
Imperial necessities, which, although it might not at 
the outset much exceed one million sterling, would, we 
trust, grow simultaneously with the prosperity of 
Ireland to a sum several 'times that amount within the 
limits of the present century. 

We have not put forward exorbitant demands with 
a view to then- ultimate reduction ; on the contrary we 
have recognised to the full the importance to Ireland 
of securing a settlement of this question and in order 
to facilitate that settlement so far as it lies in our 
power we have suggested to the Council the minimum 
terms which in our judgment Ireland could safely 
accept. 

Adopted unanimously by the members present at a 
meeting of the Standing Committee on Legislation 
held on Saturday, April 22nd, 1911. 

M, A. Ennis, Chairman. 

On behalf of — 

P. J. O’Neill, Chairman Irish County Councils 
General Council, Dublin County Council. 

J. F. O’Ryan, Chairman South Tipperary County 
Council. 

J. A. Glynn, Chairman Galway County Council. 

J. P. Dowdall, Member Westmeath County 
Council. 

M. A. EnniS, Member Wexford County Council. 

Joseph Mooney, Member Dublin County Council. 
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TABLES APPENDED TO THE FOREGOING REPORT 


Table 1 


3 

4 

6 

7 

5 
9 


Revenue. 

Customs (Exchequer). 

Excise „ 

Estate Duties, &c. (Exchequer). 

Customs (Aggregate). 

Excise „ 

Estate Duties, &e. (Exchequer). 

Stamps. 

Income Tax. 

Postal Services, Crown Lands, Miscellaneous (England. 
Scotland and Ireland). 

Land Tax and House Duty, Suez Canal Shares, &c.. 
Miscellaneous (Imperial). 


Table 11 
„ 13 

„ 13 


Expenditure. 

Imperial. 

Civil Government Charges, Tax Collection, Postal 
Services (England, Scotland and Ireland). 

Local Taxation (England, Scotland, and Ireland). 


Table 14 

» 15 
„ 16 


Revenue and Expenditure. 

- Revenue, Expenditure, and Imperial Contribution 

(Ireland). 

- Calculation re Legal Imperial Expenditure. 

- Balance Sheet, Revenue and Expenditure, Ireland. 


TABLE 1. 


Revenue (England, Scotland, and Ireland), Customs (Exchequer). 


Year ended 

As collected. 

As contributed. 

31st March. 

In England. 

In Scotland. 

In Ireland. 

By England. 

By Scotland. 

By Ireland. 

From other 
Sources. 

Total. 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

£ 

If., 075, 2 70 
16,555,314 

17.027.000 

17.468.000 

17.415.000 

£ 

1,920,344 

2,071,486 

2.081,000 

2,121.1100 

2,158,000 

£ 

2,143,334 

2,135,613 

2.158.000 

2.203.000 

1.985.000 

£ 

15,986,905 
16,437,423 
16,862,000 
17,289,000 
17, 109, OIK) 

£ 

1,979,969 

2,049,706 

2.090.000 

2.146.000 

2.143.000 

£ 

2,222,074 

2,275,284 

2.314.000 

2.357.000 
2,30(»'U0() 

1 1 1 1 1 * 

£ 

20,138,948 

20,762,413 

21,266,000 

21.792.000 

21.558.000 

Averages 

84,640.584 

16,908,117 

10,351,830 

2,070,366 

10.624,947 
2 jl 24,989 

83,634,328 

16,726,865 

10,408,675 

2,081,735 

11,474,358 

2,294,871 


105,517,361 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

18.791.000 

21.673.000 
25,570,999 

28.409.000 

28.221.000 

2,112,000 

2.279.000 

3.249.000 

3.352.000 

3.171.000 

2.140.000 

2.319.000 

2.228.000 

2.700.000 

2.529.000 

18.341.000 

20.915.000 

23.617.000 

25.781.000 

25.441.000 

2.257.000 

2.558.000 

2.981.000 

3.270.000 

3.349.000 

2.445.000 

2.798.000 

3.137.000 

3.418.000 

3.079.000 

1.312.000 

1.992.000 

2.052.000 

23.043.000 

26.271.000 

31.047.000 

34.461.000 

33.921.000 

Averages 

122,664.000 

24,532,800 

14.163,000 

2,832,600 

11,916.000 

2,383,200 

114.095,000 

22,819,000 

14,415.000 

2,883,000 

14,877,000 

2,975,400 

5,366,000 

148,713,000 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

29.716.000 

28.593.000 

27.045.000 

26.850.000 

24.183.000 

3.345.000 

3.383.000 

3.255.000 

3.053.000 

2.414.000 

2.560.000 

2.509.000 

2.594.000 

2.679.000 

2.611.000 

26.736.000 

25.769.000 

25.113.000 

26.068.000 
23,386,000 

3.574.000 

8.437.000 

3.326.000 

3.467.000 

3.090.000 

3.258.000 

8.095.000 

2.960.000 

3.047.000 

2.682.000 

2.053.000 

2.184.000 

1.495.000 

35.621.000 

34.485.000 

32.894.000 

32.682.000 

29.158.000 

Averages 

136,387.000 

27,21)7,400 

15,450.000 

3,090,000 

12,953,000 

2,590,600 

127.072,000 

25,414,400 

16,894,000 

3,378,800 

15,042,000 

3,008,400 

6,732,000 

164,740,000 

Averages 

343,641,584 

22,902,772 

39,964,830 

2,664,322 

1 35,493,947 
2,366,263 

Totals, full 15 years period. 

1 324,801,328 1 41,717,675 
21,663,421 2,781,178 

[ 41,393,358 
2,759,657 

11,088,000 

419,000,361 
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TABLE 2. 


Revenue (England, Scotland, and Ireland), Customs (Exchequer). 


Year ended 
31st March. 

As collected. 



As contributed. 


In England. 

In Scotland. 

In Ireland, j Ry England. 

By Scotland. 

By Ireland. 

From other 
Sources. 

Total. 

1895 - 

1896 - 

1897 
189S 
1899 

Averages 

£ 

15.044.222 

15.602.223 

15.870. 000 

16.398.000 

16.920.000 

£ 

5,860,543 

6,157,229 

6.439.000 
6, 715, COO 

7.116.000 

4.970.861 

5.067.303 

6,126,000 

5.210.000 

5.275.000 

£ 

19,341,621 

20,086.149 

20.630.000 

21.437.000 

22.237.000 

HI!! 

X 

2,967,535 

3.011,591 

3.009.000 

3.004.000 
3,000.000 

* 1 1 1 1 1 

25,875.626 

26.826,755 

27.435.000 

28.323.000 

29.811.000 

79,834,445 

15,966,889 

32,287,772 

6,457.554 

25,649.164 

5,129,838 

103.731,770 

20^746,354 

19.047.485 

3,809,497 

14.992.126 

2,998.425 

- 

137,771,381 

1900 - 

1901 - 

1902 

1903 

1904 

17.735.000 

19.173.000 

18.323.000 

18.414.000 

18.278.000 

8.078.000 

8.053.000 

7.692.000 

7.969.000 

7.606.000 

5.996.000 

6.061.000 

5.583.000 

5.765.000 

6.062.000 

23.733.000 

25.391.000 

24.091.000 

24.425.000 

24.009.000 

4.729.000 

4.632.000 

4.326.000 

4.400.000 

4.322.000 

3.347.000 

3.364.000 

3.181.000 

3.323.000 

3.215.000 

1 II II 

31.809.000 

33.287.000 

31.598.000 

32.148.000 

31.546.000 


91,923.000 

39,398,00(1 

29.067.000 

121,649,000 

22,309,00(1 

16,430,000 

- 


Averages 

18,384,600 

7,879,600 

5,813,400 

24,329,800 

4,461,800 

3,286,000 



1905 

18,092,000 

7,250,000 

6.356,000 

23,576,000 

4,063,000 

3,059,000 


30,698,000 

190fi 

1 7,798,000 

7,151.000 

5,282,000 

23,141,000 

4,057,000 

3,033.000 




1907 

17,701,000 

7,237,000 

5,878,000 

23,158,000 

4,076,000 

3,1)82,000 



30,316,000 

1908 

22, 058, IH Ml 

8,088.000 

5,579.000 

27,805,000 

4,700,000 

3,220,000 




1909 

20,319,000 

7,952,000 

5,420,000 

26,029,000 

4,509,000 

3,153,000 

— 

33,691,000 


95,968,000 

37,678,000 

27,015,000 

123,709,000 

21,405,000 

15,547,000 


160,661.000 

Averages 

19,193,600 

7,585,600 

5.403,000 

24,741,800 

4,281,000 

3.109,400 


— 




Totals, full 15 years period. 





267,725,445 

109,363,772 

81.731,164 

349,0S9,77O 

62,761,485 

46.969,126 


458,S20,381 

Averages 

17,848,363 

7,290,918 

5,448,744 

23,272,651 

4,184,099 

3,181,275 


- 


TABLE 3. 

Revenue (England, Scotland, and Ireland), Estate, &c., Duties (Exchequer). 


As collected. 1 As contributed. 


31&t March. 

In England, 

III Scotland. 

In Ireland. 

By England. 

By Scotland. 

By Ireland. 

From other 
Sources. 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

1895 

7,449.797 

864,805 

400,340 

7,374,797 

864, S05 

4O0.340 

75.000 

8.714.942 

1896 

9,9(51.186 

1,145,750 

632,964 

9,829,686 

1.145.750 

532,964 

131,500 

1 1 ,639,900 

1897 

9.169,000 

1,046,000 

526,000 

9,044,000 

1,046,000 

526.000 

125,000 

10,741,000 

1898 

9,958.000 

852,000 

376,000 

9,818,000 

852.000 

376,000 

140,000 

11.186.000 

1899 

9,93O,OU0 

1,015,000 

642,000 

9,796,000 

1,016,000 

542,000 

134,000 

11,487.000 


46,467,983 

4,923,555 

2,377.304 

45.862,483 

4,923,555 

2,377.304 

606,500 

53,768,842 

Averages 

9,293,596 

984,711 

475,461 

9,172,496 

984,711 

475,461 

— 


1900 

12.243,000 

1,135,000 

531.000 

12,068,000 

1,135,000 

531,000 

175.000 

13.909.000 

1901 

10,560,000 

1.191,000 

732.000 

10,417.000 

1.191.000 

732.000 

143.00(1 

12.483,000 

1902 

12,199,000 

1.411,000 

641.000 

12,033,000 

1.411.000 



166.000 

14,251,000 

1903 

1 1,780,000 

1.389.000 

542.000 

11,614.000 

1.389.000 

542.000 

166.000 

13.711,000 

1904 

11,233,000 

1.163,000 

639,000 

11.079,000 

1.155,000 

039.000 

162.000 

18.1 (35,000 


58,015,000 

6,289,000 

3,085.000 

57,21 1,000 

6.281.000 

3.085,000 

812.000 

67.389.000 

Averages 

11,603,000 

1,257,800 

617,000 

11,442.200 

1.256,200 

617.000 


- 

1905 

11,(100,000 

1,395,000 

615,000 

10,855,000 

1.385,000 

615.000 

155.000 

13,010,000 

1906 

11,092,000 

1,364,000 

512,000 

10,944,000 

1.3.54,000 

512,000 

158,000 

12,968.000 

1907 

12,409,000 

1,294,000 

560,000 

12,233,000 

1,285.000 

56(1,000 

185,000 

14,263.000 

1908 

16,571,000 

1.847,000 

690,000 

16.335.000 

1.833,000 

690, (MX) 

250,000 

19,108.000 

1909 

15.483,000 

2,111,000 

716,000 

15.256,000 

2,104,000 

716,000 

234,000 

18,310,000 

Averages 

66,555,000 

8,011,000 

3,093.000 

65,623,000 

7.961,000 

3,093,000 

982,000 

77,659.000 


13,311,000 

1,602,200 

618,600 

13,124,600 

1.592,200 

618,600 

— 

— 




Totals, full 15 

years period. 





171,037,983 

19,223,555 

S, 555.304 

168,696.483 

19,165,555 

8,555,304 

2.399,500 

198,816.842 

Averages 

11,402.532 

1,281,570 

570,353 

11,246,432 

1,277,703 

570,353 

— 
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TABLE 4. 


Revenue (England, Scotland, and Ireland), Customs (Aggregate). 


Year ended 

As contributed. 

As collected. 

31st March. 

In England. 

In Scotland. 

In Ireland. 

By England. 

By Scotland. 

By Ireland. 

From other 
Sources. 

Total. 

1895 

1891? 

1897 

1 898 
1 S99 

£ 

10.233,544 
10.719,1101 
17. 190, I'M H I 
17.030,000 
17.580,0011 

£ 

1,940,062 

2.092,764 

2. 103.000 

2.143.000 

2.181.000 

£ 

2,159,757 

2.152,843 

2.176.000 

2.221.000 
2.002,000 

£ 

16.096.870 

16.603.870 

17.033.000 

17.460.000 

17.277.000 

£ 

1,998,049 

2,069,142 

2,110,000 

2,166.000 

2.164.000 

£ 

2,238,444 
2,292.286 
•A882, OO0 
2.374,000 
2,322,00(1 

1 

£ 

20,333.363 

20,965,293 

21.475.000 
22.000,000 

21.763.000 

Averages 

85,305.235 

17.073.0*7 

10,459,826 

2.091,965 

10,71 1.600 
2,142,320 

84.470,740 

16.894.148 

' 

10,507.19! 

2,101.438 

1 1.558.730 
2.311,746 


106,536,661 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 
190* 

18.981.000 

21.853.000 

25.743.000 

28.587.000 

28.388.000 

2.138.000 

2.301.000 

3.269.000 

3.373.000 

3.192.000 

2.159.000 

2.335.000 

2.244.000 

2’o45.000 

18.534.000 

21.098.000 

23.792.000 

25.961.000 

25.610.000 

2,280,000 

2.577.000 
3.000,000 

3.290.000 

3.368.000 

2.404.000 

2.814.000 

3.152.000 

3.434.000 

3.095.000 

1.312.000 
l,992,0u0 

2.052.000 

23.278.000 

26.489.000 

31.256.000 

34.677.000 

34.125.000 

Averages 

123.552.000 

24.7U.UOO 

14,273,000 

2,854,600 

12,000,000 

2,400.000 

114,995,000 

22.999,000 

14.515,000 

2,903,000 

14.959,000 

2,991,800 

5,356,000 

149,825,000 

1905 
1 900 

1907 

1908 

1909 

29.8511.000 

28.729. 000 

27.194.000 

20.850.000 

24.133.000 

3.365.000 

3.402.000 

3.275.000 

3.053.000 

2.414.000 

2. 524*1 Kill 
2,610.000 

2.679.000 

2.611.000 

26.878.000 

25.907.000 
25^264,000 

26.068.000 
23,386,000 

3.592.000 
3,454' 000 

3.345.000 

3.407.000 

3.090.000 

3.278.000 

3. 1 10.000 

2.975.000 

3.047.000 

2.682.000 

2.053.000 

2.184.000 

1.495.000 

35.796.000 
34,655,0011 

33.079.000 

32.582.000 

29.158.000 

Averages 

136,782,000 

27,352,400 

15,509.000 

3,10l‘80u 

12,999,000 

2,599,800 

127,603,000 

25,500,600 

16,948,000 

3,389,600 

15,087,000 

3.017,400 

5,732,000 

165,270,000 




Totals, full 15 years period. 




Averages 

345.679,235 

23,045,282 

40,241,826 

2,682,788 

30.710.600 

2,380,706. 

326,968,740 

21,797,916 

41,970,191 

2,798,012 

41,604,730 

2,773.648 

1 1,088,000 

421,631.661 


TABLE 5. 


Revenue (England, Scotland, and Ireland), Excise (Aggregate). 


Year ended 
31st March. 

As collected. 


As contributed. 


In England. 

in Scotland. 

In Ireland. 

By England. 

By Scotland. 

By Irclaud. 

From other 
Sources. 

Total. 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

£ 

18,850,457 

19,497,356 

19.580.000 
20^433,000 

21.074.000 

£ 

(1,472.231 

6,798,819 

7.102.000 

7.396.000 

7.824.000 

£ 

5,191.722 

5,299,050 

5.361.000 

5.449.000 

5.518.000 

£ 

23,351,819 

24,201,144 

24.825.000 

25.720.000 

26.664.000 

£ 

4,068.245 

4.250,384 

4.327.000 

4.422.000 

4.630.000 

£ 

3.094,34(5 

3,143,697 

3.141.000 

3.136.000 

3.132.000 

£ 

£ 

30.514.410 

31,595,225 

'32,293,000 

33,278,U(MJ 

34,416,000 


99,684,813 

35,593,050 

26,818,772 

124,751,963 

21.697.629 

15,647 043 


162,096.(535 

Averages 

19,936,962 

7,118,610 

5,363,754 

24,950,392 

4,339,526 

3.129,408 


— 

1900 

21,962,000 

8,838,000 

6.274,000 

28,267,000 

5,322.000 

3,495,000 


37,074,000 

1901 

23,420,000 

8,797,000 

6,323,000 

29,930,000 

5,109,000 

3,501,000 



38,540.000 

1902 

22.612,000 

S, 422, 000 

5,822,000 

28.651,000 

4,897,000 

3,308,000 



36,856,000 

1903 

22.736,000 

8,718,000 

6,011,000 

29,030,000 

4,979,000 

3,456,000 



37,465,000 

1901 

22,620,000 

8,339,000 

5,904,000 

28,621,000 

4,898,000 

3,344,000 

“ 

36,863,000 


1 13,350,000 

43,114,000 

30,334,000 

144,489,000 

25,205,000 

17,104,000 


186,798,000 

Averages 

22,670,000 

8,622,800 

6,066,800 

28,897,800 

5,041,000 

3,420,800 

... 


1905 

22,470,000 

7,970,000 

5,584,000 

28,211,000 

4,630,000 



36,024,000 

1906 

22,199,000 

7,869,000 

5,506,000 

27,793,000 

4,626,000 

3,165,000 



35.574,000 

1907 

22,145,000 

7,961,000 

5.607,000 

27,856,000 

4,661,000 

3,206,000 



35.713.000 

1908 

22,058,000 

8,088,000 

5,579,000 

27.805,000 

4,700,000 




35,725,000 

1909 

20,319,000 

7,952,000 

5,420,000 

26,029,000 

4,509,000 

3,153,000 

- 

33,691,000 


109,191.000 

39,840,000 

27.696,000 

137.694,000 

23,116,000 



176.727.IHW 

Averages 

21,888,200 

7,968,000 

5.539,200 

27,538,800 

4,623,200 

3,183,400 


— 


Totals, full 15 years period. 



i 322,225,813 1 118.547,050 1 

84 848,772 j 

406,934,963 

70,018,629 



I 625 621,635 

Averages 

- j 21,481,721 J 7,903,136 | 

5,656,585 I 

27,128,997 

4,667,908 

3,244,636 

— 

1 . 
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TABLE 6. 


Revenue (England, Scotland, and Ireland), Estate, Ac., Duties (Aggregate). 




As collected. 


As contributed. 

31st. March, j 

lu England. 

In Scotland. 

In Ireland. 

By England. 

By Scotland. 

By Ireland. 

From other 
Sources. 

Total. 

isftr. 

ISflfi 

1X17 

1898 

£ 

9,268,34) 
12.1 148.835 

11.798.000 

13.563.000 

13.538.000 

£ 

1,083,168 

1.391,360 

1.362.000 

1.243.000 

1.456.000 

£ 

503,475 

648.413 

718.000 

642.000 

738.000 

£ 

9.153.341 

11.875.835 

11,621,000 

13.351 .000 

13.332.000 

£ 

1,083,168 

1,391,360 

1.362.000 
1,243,0<K> 

1.456.000 

£ 

503,475 

648.413 

718.000 

642.000 

738.000 

£ 

115.000 

173.000 

177.000 

212.000 
206,000 

£ 

10,854,984 

14,088.608 

13.878.000 

15.448.000 

15.732.000 

Averages • 

60,216,176 

12,043,236 

6,535,528 

1,307,105 

3.249,888 

649,97? 

59,333,176 

11,866,635 

6,535,528 

1,307,105 

3,249.888 

649,977 

883.000 

70,001,592 

190H 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

16,160,000 

14.182.000 

15.851.000 

15.410.000 

14.943.000 

1.596.000 

1.665.000 

1.903.000 

1.861.000 
1,621,000 

653.000 

873.000 

760.000 

642.000 

762.000 

15.906.000 

13.967.000 

15.612.000 

15.171.000 

14.718.000 

1.596.000 

1.665.000 

1.903.000 

1.861.000 
1,608,000 

653.000 

873.000 

760.000 

642.000 

762.000 

HI!! 

18.409.000 

16.720.000 

18.514.000 

17.913.000 

17.326.000 

Average? 

76.546,000 

15.309,200 

8.646.000 

1,729,200 

3,690,000 

738,000 

75,374,000 

15,074,800 

8,633.000 

1,726.600 

3.690.000 

738.000 

1,165,000 

88,882,000 

1905 

1900 

1907 

1908 

1909 

14.642.000 

14.881.000 

16.500.000 

16.571.000 

15.483.000 

1.874.000 

1.853.000 

1.768.000 

1.847.000 

2.111.000 

742.000 

611.000 

691.000 

690.000 

716.000 

14.429.000 

14.662.000 

16.247.000 

16.335.000 

15.256.000 

1.859.000 

1.838.000 

1.754.000 

1.833.000 

2.104.000 

742.000 

611.000 

691.000 

690.000 

716.000 

228,000 

234.000 

267.000 

260.000 
234,000 

1 7.258.000 

17.345.000 

18.959.000 

19.108.000 

18.310.000 

Averages 

78.077,000 

15,615,400 

9,463,000 

1,890,600 

3,450.000 

690,000 

76,929,000 

15,385,800 

9,388.000 

1,877,600 

3.450,000 

690,000 

1,213,000 

90,980,000 

Averages 

214,839.176 

14.322,612 

24,634,528 

1.642.302 

1 IO.389.S8S 

692.659 

Totals, full 1 
211.636,176 
14,109,078 

3 *ears periot 
24.556,528 
1,637.102 

I 10,389.888 
692,659 

3.281.000 

249.863.592 


TABLE 7. 


Revenue (England, Scotland, and Ireland), Stamps. 


Year ended j 


As collected. 


As contributed. 

31st March. 

lu England. 

In Scotland. 

In Ireland. 

By England. 

By Scotland. 

By Ireland. 

From other 
Sources. 

Total. 

1895 

1896 - 

1897 

1898 

1899 

£ 

5,171,150 

6.569,401 

6.483.000 

6.721.000 

6.792.000 

£ 

441,653 

501,101 

537.000 

576.000 

616.000 

£ 

259,940 

268,729 

292.000 

301.000 

297.000 

£ 

5.121,659 

6,607,044 

6.422.000 

6.658.000 

6.727.000 

£ 

462.208 

526,788 

562.000 

602.000 
643,000 

£ 

262,876 

273,399 

296.000 

305.000 

301.000 

mu 

£ 

5,872,743 

7,339,231 

7.312.000 

7.598.000 

7.705.000 

Averages 

31,736,551 

6.347.310 

2.671,754 

534,351 

1,418,669 

283,734 

31,436,703 

6,287,140 

2.795,996 

559,199 

• 1,437,275 
287,455 

158,000 j 

35,826,974 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 
19)4 

7.509.000 

7.006.000 

6.883.000 
7,335,000. 

6.536.000 

629.000 

595.000 

677.000 

604.000 

587.000 

292.000 
• 286, (X)0 

312.000 

280.000 
271,000 

7.438.000 

6.939.000 

6.818.000 

7.265.000 

6.461.000 

659.000 

623.000 

604.000 

633.000 

616.000 

296.000 

290.000 

316.000 

284.000 
284,000 

37.000 
' 35,000 

34.000 

37.000 

33.000 

8.480.000 

7.887.000 

7.772.000 

8.219.000 

7.394.000 

Arcrages - 

35,269,000 

7,053,800 

2,992,000 

698,400 

1,441,000 

288,200 

34,921,000 

6,984,200 

3,135,000 

627,000 

1,470,000 

294,000 

176,000 

39,702,000 

1905 - 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

6.968.000 
7.3Q3j000 

7.113.000 

7.060.000 

6.988.000 

561.000 

571.000 

575.000 

575.000 

554.000 

274.000 

279.000 

276.000 

296.000 

285.000 

6,888,000 

7.220.000 

7.012.000 

6.959.000 

6.890.000 

593.000 

605.000 

617.000 

617.000 

592.000 

288,000 

298.000 

300.000 

320.000 

311.000 

34.000 

35.000 

35.000 

35.000 

34.000 

7.803.000 

8.153.000 

7.964.000 

7.931.000 

7.827.000 

Averages 

35,432,000 

7|)86,400 

2,836.000 

. r >67|200 

1,410,000 

282,000 

34,969,000 

6,993,800 

3.024,000 

604,800 

1,512,000 

302.400 

178,000 

39,678,000 





Totals, fall 1 

years period. 



Averages 

102*437,551 

6,829,170 

i 8,499,754 
566,660 

1 4,269,669 

284,644 

1 101,825,703 
6,755,046 

8,954,996 

596,999 

4,419,275 

294,618 

j 507,000 

\ 115,206,974 

I “ 
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TABLE 8. 

Revenue (England, Scotland, and Ireland), Income Tax. 


Tear ended 


As collected 



As contributed. 

— 

Hist March. 

In England, j In Scotland. 

In Ireland. 

By England 

By Scotland. 

By Ireland. 

Prom other 
Sources. 

Total. 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

£ 

13.551,889 

13,822.590 

14.716.000 

14.899.000 

15.663.000 

£ 

1,147,047 

ljsi 9^000 
1,602,000 
1,692,000 

£ 

660.426 

703,492 

666,000 

670.000 

687.000 

£ 

13,218,700 

13,483,516 

14.356.000 

14.532.000 

15.284.000 

£ 

1.546, OSS 
1,658,328 

1.630.000 

1.714.000 

1.809.000 

£ 

664,574 

718,001 

682,000 

687.000 

704.000 

£ 

220,000 

223.000 
233, COO 

238.000 

245.000 

£ 

15,649,362 

15,982,844 

15.901.000 

17.171.000 

18.042.000 

Averages 

72,652,479 

14,530,496 

7,716,809 

1,648,862 

3,376,918 

675,383 

70,874,215 

14,174,843 

8,257,416 

1,651,483 

3,455,575 

691,115 

1,159,000 

B3,74G^206~ 

190(1 

1901 

1902 
190.S 
1904 

16.407.000 

23.772.000 

30.826.000 

33.720.000 

26.787.000 

1 .766.000 

2.840.000 

8.410.000 

3.696.000 

2.676.000 

694.000 

949.000 

1.143.000 

1.244.000 

1.038.000 

16,026,000 

23,212,1X10 

30.063.000 

32.898.000 

26.067.000 

1.884.000 

3.016.000 

3.645.000 

3.954.000 
2,901 jOOO 

711.000 

975.000 

1.176.000 

1.281.000 
1,137,000 

247.000 

358.000 

495.000 

532.000 

396.000 

18.867.000 

27.561.000 

85.379.000 

38.660.000 

30.501.000 

Averages 

131,512,000 

26,302,400 

14,388,000 

2,877,600 

5.068.000 

1,013,600 

128,260,000 

25,652,000 

15,400,000 

3,080,000 

' 

5.280.000 

1.056.000 

2,028,000 

150,968,000 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

27.390.000 

27.424.000 

28.025.000 

28.006.000 
29,603,000 

2,861,000 

2,888,000 

2,868,000 

2.858.000 

3.087.000 

1.013.000 

983.000 

999.000 

996.000 

1.019.000 

26.644.000 

26.682.000 

27.271.000 

27.246.000 

28.816.000 

3.093.000 

3.121.000 

3.106.000 

3.110.000 

3.333.000 

1,116,000 

1,086,000 

1.102,000 

1,106,000 

1,154,000 

412.000 

407.000 

413.000 

398.000 

406.000 

31.264.000 

31.296.000 

31.892.000 

81.860.000 
33.709,000 

Averages 

140,448,000 

28,089,600 

14,562,000 

2,912,400 

6,010,000 

1,002,000 

136,659,000 

27,331,800 

15,763,000 

3,152,600 

5,562,000 

1,112,400 

2,036,000 

160,020,1X10 

Averages 

344,612,479 I 
22,974,165 

36,666,809 

2,444,454 

13,454,918 
896,994 | 

Totals, full 15 
335,793,215 1 
22,380,214 

years period. 
39.420,416 1 
2,628,027 

14,297,575 ) 
933,171 

5,223,000 j 

394,734,206 


TABLE 9. 

Revenue (England, Scotland, and Ireland). 


Year ended 

Po 

stal Services. 

Crown Lands. 

Miscellaneous. 

31st March. 

Englan 1. 

■Scotland, 

Ireland. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland 

1895 

1896 

£ 

11,269,242 

12,108,697 

12.536.000 

12.923.000 

13.631.000 

£ 

1,314,111 

1.397,254 

£ 

763,647 

795,168 

809. 000 

824.000 

846.000 

£ 

366,681 

35S.835 

364.000 

387.000 

392.000 

£ 

19,673 

20,607 

£ 

36,498 

36,052 

£ 

7G 1,240 
788,069 

£ 

96,455 

89,980 

£ 

126,485 

1898 

1899 

1,4 90, 000 
1,568,1X10 

21,000 

23,000 

36.000 

35.000 

36.000 

787.000 

805.000 
767,500 

87.000 
81,600 

98.000 

132.000 
111.500 

124.000 

Averages 

62,467,939 

12,493,587 

7,223,365 

1,444,673 

4,037.815 

807,563 

1,858,516 

371,703 

104,280 

20,856 

178,560 

35,710 

3,908,809 

781,762 

452.936 

90,687 

622,353 

124,471 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

14.082.000 

14.577.000 

15.048.000 

15.635.000 

16.387.000 

1,622,000 

1.677.000 

1.748.000 

1.798.000 

1.866.000 

878.000 

903.000 

923.000 

960.000 

950.000 

402.000 

408.000 

382.000 

396.000 
435,500 

24.000 

24.000 
24,000 

24.000 

22.000 

34.000 

38.000 

33.000 

31.000 
31,000 

817,500 

792.000 

838.000 

830.000 

871.000 

102, 000 
82,000 

85.000 

86.000 
90,500 

133.600 
116,000 
116,000 
117,500 

115.600 

Averages 

75,729,000 

15,145,800 

8,711.000 

1.742,200 

4,644,000 

928,800 

2.023,500 

404,700 

118,000 

23,600 

162,000 

32.400 

4,151,500 

830,300 

445,600 

89.100 

598,500 

119,700 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

16.969.000 

17.865.000 

18.263.000 

19.012.000 
19,107,500 

1.912.000 
2,004,500 
2,098,600 

2.155.000 

2.140.000 

1,002,000 

1.043.000 

1.060.000 

1.094.000 

1.088.000 

412.000 

416.500 

475.500 

458.500 

440.000 

22,000 

25.000 

27.000 
26,600 

26.000 

30,000 

29,500 

30.000 

28.000 
27,000 

829.000 

890.000 

843.600 

820.000 

827.600 

86.500 
106,500 

79.500 

54.500 
82,000 

120,500 

120.500 
126.000 
116,000 

119.500 

Averages 

91,216,500 

18,243,300 

10,310.000 

2,062,000 

5,287,000 

1,057,400 

2,202,500 

440,500 

126,500 

25,300 

144,600 

2S,900 

4,210,000 

842,000 

439,000 

87,800 

602.500 

120.500 

Averages 

1 

229,413,489 1 
15,294,229 

6,244,365 

1,749,624 

13,968,915 

931,254 

Totals, full 15 years’ period. 
6,084,516 1 348,780 1 485,050 
405,634 23,252 32,336 

12,270,309 

818,020 

1,337,435 

89,162 

1,823,363 

121,657 
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TABLE 10. 


Revenue (England, Scotland, and Ireland). 





Land Taxes and Bouse Duly. 

Suez Canal Shares, kc. 

Miscellaneous. 

Year euaeu .vise nuuui. 


England. 

Scotland. 

Imperial. 

Scotland. 

Imperial. 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 



£ 

2.351,407 

2,376,202 

2.296.000 

2.355.000 

2.242.000 

£ 

129,671 

131,547 

134.1X10 

135.000 

140.000 

£ 

412,977 

689,525 

694.000 

734.000 

714.000 

« 1 1 1 1 1 

£ 

873.957 
559,977 
1,083, (XX) 
718,500 
917,000 

Averages - 



11,623,609 

2,324,722 

670,218 

134.048 

3,244,502 

648,900 


4,152.434 
830, 4S7 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 
1901 



2, 294, (Kill 

2.321.000 

2.354.000 

2.444.000 

2.485.000 

144.000 

146.000 
148, (XX) 
15(1,000 

154.000 

834. 000 

830.000 

869.000 

957.000 
980, (XX) 

1,000 

1,000 

2,500 

l,208.(HKi 

l,247.(XKi 

965.000 
785,500 

525.000 

Averages - 



11,898,000 

2,379,600 

742,000 

148,400 

4,470,000 

894,000 

4.500 

1.500 

4,730,500 

946,100 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 



2.627.000 

2.452.000 
2,460,001) 

2.491.000 
2,491,000 

155.000 

157.000 

168.000 
159.000 
160,1X10 

1.013.000 
1,097,600 

1.097.000 
1,187,500 

1.170.000 

iiiii 

382.000 

403.000 

907.000 
1,184,500 

995,500 

Averages - 



12,521,000 

2,504,200 

789.000 

157,800 

5.665.000 

1.113.000 

7,000 

1,400 

3,872,01X1 

774,41X1 

Averages ... - 

86,042,60!) 

2,402,840 

2,201,218 

146,747 

Totals, full periot 
13.279,502 
885,300 

11,500 

1,437 

12,754,984 

850.329 


TABLE 11. 


Expenditure, Imperial. 


Year ended 
31st March. 

National 

Debt. 

Army. 

Sivy. 

Civil 

Government. 

Post Office. 

Egypt. 

Coinage. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1895 - 

25,000,000 

18,050,000 

17,545,000 

2,956,183 

585,000 

— 

— 

1896 - 

25,000,000 

18,610,000 

19,724,00(1 

2,973,120 

578,000 

— 

— 

1897 - 

25,000,000 

18,485,000 

22.170,000 

2,879,000 

589,000 

799,000 

— 

1898 • 

25,000,000 

19,545,000 

20,350,000 

3,458,000 

597,000 


250,000 

1899 - 

25,000,000 

20,215,000 

24,068,000 

3,657,000 

667,000 

— 

- 


125,000,000 

94,905,000 

104,357,000 

15,923,303 

3.006,000 

— 


Averages - 

25,000,000 

18,981,000 

20,871,400 

3,184,660 

601,200 



1900 - 

23,216.000 

43,815,000 

26,000,00(1 

8,891,000 

597,000 

_ 


1901 - 

19,386.000 

91,925,000 

29,520.000 

4,413,000 

601,000 



1902 - 

21,686,000 

92,757.01X1 

31,030,000 

10,957,000 

594,000 

— 


1903 - 

27,282,000 

69,655,000 

31,170,000 

16,025,500 

601,000 

— 


19u4 - 

27,000,000 

36,892,000 

35,476,000 

4,997,000 

616,000 

— 



118,570,000 

335,044,000 

153.196,000 

40,283,500 

3,009,000 

_ 

— 

Averages - 

23,714,000 

67,008,800 

30,639,200 

8,056.700 

601.800 

~ 


1905 - 

27, (XX), (X X) 

29.440,1X10 

36,830.00(1 

4,596,000 

566,000 

_ 

_ 

1906 - 

28.025, 000 

29,065,000 

33,300,000 

4.639,000 

526,000 

— 

— 

1907 - 

28,500,000 

27,980,000 

31.434,000 

4.575.500 

556,000 


— 


29, 500, (XX) 

27.330.000 

31,141,000 

5.126,000 

579,000 

— 

— 


28,000,000 

27,055,000 

32,188,000 

4,536,500 

532,000 


— 


141,025,000 

140,870,000 

164,893,000 

23,473,000 

2,759,000 

_ 

— 

Averages - 

2S, 205, 000 

28,174,000 

32,978,600 

4,694,600 

551,800 




Totals, full 15 years period. 



i 384,595,000 

570,819,000 

422,446,000 1 

79.679,803 | 

8,774,000 

799,000 

250,000 

Averages - 

- | 25,639,666 

38,054,600 

j 28,163,066 

5.311,986 
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TABLE .12. 

Expenditure (England, Scotland, and Ireland). 


Civil Government Charges. | Tax I'olhvlitro. Postal Services. 


Tear ended 
3 1st March. 

England. 

Seolland. 

Ireland. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 


i 



£ 

i : 

£ 

.4: 

£ 





4.270,343 

2,079.109 

340.200 

220,091 

7,863,894 

1,019,545 

1,039,660 




1.993,055 

4,548,055 

2.118,600 

354,900 

228,140 




12.097.1 00 

1.983,000 

4,514,000 

2,125.000 

359,000 

232,000 


1,081,000 

823,000 


12.928.500 

2.078,000 

4.310.500 

2.137.00(1 




1 . 1 57.00(1 


1 801» 

13.252.000 

2.052.000 

4.441.000 

2.191.000 

383.000 

212.000 


1,217.00(1 

943.(100 



10.058,041 

22.290.198 

10.650.769 

1.810,100 

1.164.131 

12.581.51 1 

5.514,205 


Averages 

12.248.587 

2.011.008 

4.458.099 

2.130.151 

302.020 



1.102.841 

848.230 


13.070,000 

2,0SH.IH!O 

4.25I.OOO 

2.175,000 

383.000 

242.000 

9,874.000 

1.345,000 

1,025,000 


13.803.000 

2.093.000 

4.545.000 

2. 199.1 too 

391.000 



1.352,000 

1,0111.(100 



2.150,000 

4.400.000 

2.307.000 

405.000 



1,372,000 

1.087.0(10 


14,861.500 

2.205.000 

4.520.01 hi 

2.380.000 

414,000 



1. 427.0(H) 

U4U,(.HXI 

1904 

115,159,000 

2.384.000 

4.739,000 

2.414.000 

423.000 



1.415.000 

1,1211.000 



lo.920.ouo 

22.401. ooo 

Il.I75.ooo 

2,010,000 

1. 22H.OOO 

54.570.000 

6,941,000 

5.489.000 

Averages . 

14.573.900 

2.185.200 

4.492.200 

2.295,000 

103.200 

24 1.600 


1.388.200 

' ' 

1,087, Soil 


10.91 7.500 

2.616.500 

4.713.000 

2,420.000 | 424.000 

249,000 

12,376.1100 

1.479.000 

1,172,000 


17.89.8,000 

•> 535,500 

4 ,740.500 

2.472.000 

131.000 

245,000 

12,672.000 

1,581,000 

1,199,000 

Iflnr 

IN.473.O0o 

2.772.500 

4, 701, 000 

2,500.000 

130,000 

243.000 

13.231.000 

13.920.000 

1.587,000 

1,209,0(61 



2,900.1 H HI 

4.849.500 

2,551, (HH) 
2.028,000 

429,000 

242.000 

1,772,(410 

1,25(1,000 

1909 

20.321.500 

3.275.000 

5,059.000 

442.000 

250,000 

14,474,000 

1,795,000 

1.312.000 


92,605,000 

14,185,500 

24,729,000 

12,677,000 

2.156,000 

1 .229,000 

(10,673,000 

13,334,600 

8,214,000 

(1,148,00(1 

Averages 

18.521.0IH) 

2,837,100 

4,945,800 

2,515.400 

431,200 

246,800 

1,642.800 

1,229,800 


220.7 17.430 

35,109,541 

09,480.498 

TuIiiIr. fi 
34.702,709 

1 15 years 
5,982,100 

period . 
3,616,131 

103,824.514 

20,669.205 

15,828.281 

Averages 

15.114,495 

2.344.030 

4.032.033 j 2.313.518 

398.800 

241.075 

10,921,634 

1.377.947 

1,055,21* 


TABLE 18. 


Expenditure, Local Taxation Accounts. 


Year ended 

Local Taxation Revenue. 

Exchequer Revenue. 









England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

England. 

Scot land. 

Ireland. 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 


1895 - 

5,976,281 

713,495 

323,766 


— 

— 

1896 - 

6,257,021 

756,156 

353,940 


— 

— 

ISO 7 - 

6,991,(10(1 

857,000 

401,000 






1898 - 

7,911,000 

980,01)0 

511.000 


_ 



1899 - 

8,081,000 

993,000 

447,000 

— 

48,000 

•104,000 


36.216,302 

4.298,651 

2.036,706 

_ 

48,000 

404.01*1 

Averages 

7.043.260 

859.730 

407.3-1 1 


48.000 

■104,000 

1900 - 

8,496,000 

1,060.000 

409,000 


97,000 

1,053.000 

1901 - 

8,310,000 

1,027,000 

402,000 

__ 

98,000 

1,054.000 

1902 - 

8.297.000 

1,028.000 

389,000 



1,055,000 

1903 - 

8.383,000 

1,001,000 

383,000 



98.000 

1,058,000 

1904 - 

8,392,000 

1,027,000 

376,000 

— 

98,000 

1,059,000 


41.878,000 

5,143,000 

1.959,000 



5,279,0(10 

A verages 

8,376,600 

1,028,600 

391,800 


97,800 

1,055,800 

1905 - 

8,392,000 

1.047,000 

374,000 



1,059,000 


8,481,000 

1.034,000 




1,059,000 


8,741.000 

1.075,000 

406,000 



1,059,000 


— 

— 



8,559,500 

1.333,500 

1.462,500 


— 


- 

7,235,500 

1,142,000 

1,446,500 


25,614.000 

3,156,000 

1,166,000 



6,086,000 

Averages 


1,052,000 

388,666 

7,897,500 

513,900 

Ml 7,200 




Totals, full period. 




102,708,302 

12,697,651 




11,769.000 

Averages 

7,900,638 

969,050 

397,054 

7, 897, '500 

282,409 

1,069,909 
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TABLE 14. 


Revenue, Expenditure and Imperial Contribution (Ireland). 


Year ended 
31 sr March. 

Revenue 

collected. 

Revenue 

contributed. 

Total 

Expenditure. 

Imperial Contribu- 
tion, “ collected " 
Revenue. 

Imperial Contribu- 
tion, "0011114111110(1 ! 
Revenue. 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

1395 • 

1396 ■ 

1897 - 

9,691,950 

7.690.345 

5.616.361 

4.075,589 

2,073.984 

10,032.115 

8,034.384 

5,938.755 

4,093.360 

2.095.629 

10,190,000 

8,146,000 

5,970.000 

4.220,000 

2,176.000 

10.253.500 

8,114.500 

6.134.5IHI 

4.1 19.000 

1.980.000 

1899 - 

10.247.iHRl 

8.202.000 


8.770.IRMI 

1.725,000 

Averages 

511,414,565 
10.082.9 IS 

40.187,22!) 

8.037,445 

30.136.616 

6.027.323 


LO.u5u,613 

2.010.122 


11,117.500 

8.664.5IHI 

6.980.000 

4.137.500 

1 .684.500 

Klol 

1 1. SIS. 0011 

9.505.000 

7,306,000 

4.512.000 

2. 199.000 


11.353.000 

9.784.000 

7.214.IMIO 

4.139.000 

2.570.000 

lUO'J 

12.002,500 

10.205.ll00 

7.353,000 

4.649,500 

2,832,000 

1904 - - • . ' 

1 1.646, SIR) 

9,748,500 

7.548, 000 

4,098,500 

2,200,500 

Averages 

57.937.500 

11 .587.500 

47.907,000 

9,581,400 

36.401,000 

7,280,200 

21,536,500 

4.307.300 

ll,506,tHMl 

2.301.200 

1905 - 

1 1 .340.500 

9,753.500 

7.567.000 

3, 773.51 HI 

2. 186,31 Hi 

11.096.000 

9.447.000 

7.035,300 

3.460.500 

1.811.500 


11.399.000 

9.490.000 

7.678,500 

3.720.500 

1,811.500 


11.478.000 

9.621.000 

7.810.000 

3,668.000 

1,811,001) 


11. 285.500 

9,250.500 

8,067,500 

2.018.000 

583,000 

Averages 

56,599.000 

11.319,800 

47,562.000 

9.512.400 

39.358.500 

7.871.70O 

1 7.240,500 
3,448.100 

8.203.500 

1,640.700 

Averages 


Totals, full 15 years per 
135,656,229 1 105.896,116 

al. 

59,054.949 

29.760,113 

10,996,737 

9.043,748 

7,059,741 

8,936,996 

1.984,007 


TABLE 15. 

Calculation re Ireland's Contribution to Imperial Expenditure. 

Based upon a ratio of 3$ parts per head of population in Great Britain to 1 part per head of population 
in Ireland as now existing in relation to the average Imperial Expenditure during the period of 15 years 
1894-1909 inclusive, which covers the period of the South African Campaign. 


Population Census. 1911 (estimated). 


Imperial Expenditure. 15 years' average. 


£ 

Great Britain - - - 42,500,000 

Ireland - 4,250,000 

Ratios of population, 10 to 1. 
Ratios of contribution. 37 A to 1. 


Army - - - 38,054,600 

Navy - - - 2S.163.066 

Civil Government Charge - 5,311,986 

Post Office - - - 584,933 


£72,114,585 


Ireland's contribution in proportion of 1 to 37 A 
Less abatement of 50 per cent. 


£ 

1,873,106 

936,553 


Not contribution .... - £936,553 

TABLE 16. 

Ireland. 


Specimen Balance Sheet. 

Based upon averages of receipts and expenditure during qui nquennial period 1905-9. 


Irish Revenue. 

Irish Expenditure. 


£ 


* 


2,599,800 

Civil Government Charges (total) 



5,539,200 

(exclusive of cost of Viceroyalty; 

b, 255,000 


690,000 

Postal Services ... - 



282,000 

Collection of taxes 



1.002,000 


— 


1,057,400 



Crown Lands ----- 

28,900 



Miscellaneous - 

120,500 




11,319,800 





Add,— 



140,000 

Old Age Pensions (estimated) 

2.750,000 


100,000 

Imperial contribution, 9 per cent, on 


Constabulary Grant 

703,700 



Surplus Irish Church Fund . - 

20,000 

Surplus 



£12,283,500 


£12,283,500 
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COMMITTEE ON IRISH FINANCE : 


B. 


EFFECT OF THE FINANCIAL SCHEMES IN THE GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILLS 
OF 1886 AND 1893. 

(Note by the Chav-man of the Committee . — It must be borne in mind that, had either the Bill of 1886 or 
that of 1898 become law, it is impossible to say what the effect would have been upon subsequent public 
expenditure in Ireland. In view of this, no great significance can be attached to this set of tables.) 

I. — Bill op 1886. 


Customs - 
Excise 
Stamps - 
Income tax 
Post Office 
Telegraphs 
Crown lands 
Miscellaneous 


(a)— 1886. 

Expenditure. 


1.880.000 Imperial charges 4, 602 000 

4.300.000 Civil government charges (less Police) - 2.510 000 

600.000 Collection of revenue .... 334 qqq 

550.000 Surplus 404.000 

525.000 

107.000 

42,000 i 

346.000 


8,350,000 ■ 8,350,000 


Customs - 
Excise 
Stamps - 
Income tax 
Post Office 
Telegraphs 
Crown lands 
Miscellaneous 


(b) — 1908-09. 


Expenditure. 

£ £ 

- 2,611,000 Imperial charges 4,602,000 

5.420.000 Civil government charges (less Police) - 6,987,500 

1.001.000 Collection of revenue .... 250,000 

- 1,019,000 

554.000 

204.000 
27,000 

119,500 


11.285.500 
554,000 

11.839.500 11,839,500 


II. — Bill op 1893, as Introduced. 


(a)— 1892-3. 


Revenue. 


Expenditure. 


Excise (tine revenue) exclusive of licences 

Stamps 1 

Income tax - - - - - - l 

Excise licences J 

Postal revenue ..... 

Other non-tax revenue .... 

3,220,000 
• 1,495,000 

740.000 

205.000 

Civil government charges (less Constabu- 
lary). 

Collection of Inland Revenue - 
Postal service ------ 

Contribution to Constabulary - 
Surplus --..... 

3,210,000 

160,000 

790.000 
1 .000,000 

500.000 


5,660,000 


5,660,000 



(6)— 1908-9. 


Revenue. 

£ 

Expenditure. 


Excise (true revenue) exclusive of licences 
Stamps ....... 

Income tax ...... 

Excise licences ..... 

Postal revenue ... ... 

Other non-tax revenue .... 

2.939.000 

1.027.000 

1.154.000 
214,000 

1.088.000 
146,500 

Civil government charges (less Constabulary) 5,675,500 
Collection of Inland Revenue - - - 181,000 

Postal services 1,312,000 

Contribution to Constabulary - - - 1.000,000 

Deficit ...... 

6,568,500 

1,600,000 




8,168,500 


8,168,500 
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IH. Bili/'of 1893, as Ambkded. 


(a) 1892-3. 


Customs 
Excise • 
Stamps 
Income tax - 
Crown lands - 

Revenue. 

As contri- 
buted. 

■ft 

- 2,402,000 

- 3.058.000 

707.000 

552.000 
65,000 

Two-thirds 

Ireland. 

1,601,000 

2,039,000 

471.000 

368.000 
43,000 

Expenditure. 

Civil government charges 
Constabulary, two-thirds - 
Department postal services 
Surplus - 

£ 

- 3.123,000 

973.000 
52.000 

512.000 

Miscellaneous 

6,784,000 

138,000 

4,522,000 

138,000 




6,922,000 

4,660,000 


4,660,000 

Revenue. 

£ 

Customs .... 2,682,000 

Excise 3,153,000 

Stamps and Estate Duties - 1,027,000 
Income Tax .... 1,154,000 
Crown lands - - - 27,000 

(6) 1908-9. 

^ Expenditure. 

1.788.000 Civil government charges ... 

2.102.000 Constabulary, two-thirds - - - 

685.000 Deficit, postal services ... 

769.000 
18,000 

£ 

- 5,655,500 

966.000 

224.000 

Miscellaneous 

8,043,000 

119,500 

5,362,000 

119,500 



Deficit 

8,162,500 

5,481,500 

1,364,000 




6,845,500 6,845,500 


TABLE OP RESULTS. 

Balances Revenue 

Imperial Contribution and Expenditure Account, 
by Ireland. Ireland. 



(As amended and adopted by House of Commons.) 

1892-3 One-third of Ireland's “ true revenue,” viz. 

(p. 200, Report, Financial Relations Corn- 

Commission) 6,784,000 2,262,000 . 512,000 

1908-9 One-third of Ireland’s “ true revenue,” viz. 

(Par. Paper, No. 208, Session 1909) - - 8,043,000 2,681,000 — 1,364,000 

In each of the three calculations expenditure in 1908-9 includes a sum of 582,0001. in respect of Old Age 
ensions. Under this head a further sum of 2,200,0001. must be added to bring the calculation to date and for 
the current year 1911 the deficits in the Irish Exchequer would approximately be : — 


Under the Bill of 1886 2,754,000 

j» , „ 1893 (as introduced) ..... 3,800,000 

>, ' „ 1893 (as amended) ..... 3.564,000 
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COMMITTEE ON IRISH FINANCE 


0 . 


Detailed Comparison o£ Irish Expenditure, on Civil Government Charges (less 
Constabulary and Dublin Police) and Collection oil Revenue between tlie 
Year ended 31st March 1890 and the Year ended 31st March 1909. 


Heads of Service. 

J Sub-Heads of Service. 

j 1890. 

j 1909. 

I n crease, 
1909. 

Decrease, 
1 1909. 

Consolidated 1 


£ 

£ 

I £ 

£ 

Fond. * 






Annuities and Pen- 

Pensions, Judicial Ser- 

18,180 

1 12,500 

j — 

5,680 

sions. 

vices. 



i 



Condensations, Courts 

5,290 

1,500 


3,790 


of Justice. 





Salaries and Allow- 

Inspectors of Anatomy 

470 

500 

30 

— 

ances. 

Copyright 0( >mpensu - 

433 

500 

67 

— 


sations. 

Land Revenue Allow- 

217 

j 


; 217 


ances. 






Lord Lieutenant 

20,000 

20,000 


| 


Queen's Colleges 

21,000 

21,000 

— 

| — 


Miscellaneous 

747 

500 

— 

| 247 

Courts of Justice - 

Salaries 

109,593 

109,000 

[ — 

593 

Local Taxation Ac- 

Exchequer Contribu- 

1 ' — 

40,000 . 

40,000 

— 

counts. 

tion. Land Act. 1891. 
Local Government Act. 






1898— 






(1) Agricultural Grant 

— 

728,000 

728,000 

: 


(2) In lieu of Local ; 

— 

79,000 

79,000 




Grants. 






(3) Equivalent of 1 

— 

213,500 

213,500 

- 


Local Taxation 
Licence Duties 
collected, Ireland, 
1907-8, Finance 
Act, 1907, sec. 17. 






Customs Beer and 

— 

15,000 

15,000 




Spirit Duties. 

Inland Revenue Beer 


37,000 j 

37.000 



Duty. 

Inland Revenue Spirit 


70,000 

70,000 



Duty. 

Inland Revenue Estate 

190,947 

264,000 ! 

67,053 



Duties. 


.. 



Civil Services. 

Class 1. 






Public Buildings 

668 

i.ooo : 

332 




(Great Britain). 
Furniture of Public 

30 : 

_ | 


30 


Offices. 

Surveys of United 

25,334 

94,000 ' 

68,666 



Kingdom. 

Rates on Government 

31,251 

57,000 ; 

25,749 



Property. 





Public Works and 

170,628 | 

180,000 - 

9,372 




Buildings, Ireland. 

| 




Science and Ait 

20,658 ' 

— 1 

— 

20,658 


Buildings, Dublin. 

1 




; Railways (Ireland) 

— 

60.000 

60,000 

— 


Class 2. 






Treasury, &c. 

4,800 

10,000 1 

5,200 




1 Home Office, &c. 

1,814 

6,000 ; 

4,186 

■ 


! Friendly Societies Re- 

417 

500 

83 

• 


, gistry- 

| Stationery and Print- 

35,000 

45,000 1 

10,000 

— 


ing. 

Paymaster-General’s 

3,958 



3,958 


Office. 

Office of Woods and 

2,756 

2,500 


256 


Forests. 

Lord Lieutenant’s 

7,391 


. 2,391 

5,000 


Household. 

Chief Secretary’s Office, 


38,058 

27,000 

11,058 


&o. 



1 Department of Agri- 



213,000 

213,000 

__ 


; culture. 




i Charitable Donations 

2,029 

l 

2,000 



29 


• and Bequests Office. 

| Local Government 


48,997' ’■ 

124,997 

76,000 


j Board. 



Public Record-Office - 1 

5,441 

6,000 

559 ' 

■' - 


| Carried forward - j 

848,107 

2,397,000 

1,646,797 

1 97,904 
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Detailed Comparison of Irish Expenditure on Civil Government Charges — 
continued. 


Heads of Service. j 

Sub-Heads of Service. | 

1890. i 

190!i. | 

Increase. 

1909. 

Decrease, 

1909. 

| 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

| 

Brought forward - 

848,107 

2.397,000 | 

1,646,797 

97,904 

Civil Services — 
cont. 

Class 2 — cont. 






Public Works Office - 

36,448 1 

42,000 ! 

5,552 

- — 


Registrar-General’s 

16,001 

12,000 ! 

— 

4,001 


Office. 

Valuation and Bound- 

23,131 j 

20,000 

_ 

3,131 


ary Survey. 






Class 3. 






Miscellaneous Legal 

. — 

500 

500 

— 


Expenses. 

Law Charges and 

73,455 

61,000 



12,455 


Criminal prosecutions 
Supreme Court- of 

114,209 

102,000 

_ 

12,209 


Judicature and other 
legal departments. 






Land Commission 

107,519 

265,000 

157,481 

— 


County Court Officers, 

115,847 

105,000 

— 

10,847 


&c. 

Prisons 

115,774 

106,500 

_ 

9.274 


Reformatory and In- 

107,037 

109.000 

1,963 

— 


dustrial Schools. 
Dundrum Criminal 

6,863 

7.000 

137 




Lunatic Asylum. 






Class 4. 






Science and Art De- 

40,000 

— 

— 

40,000 


partment (U.K.) 
Scientific Investigation 

800 

3,000 

2,200 

_ 


(U.K.) 

Public Education 

854,968 

1,541,000 

6S6.032 




Teachers Pension Office 

1.039 

— 

— 

1.039 


Endowed Schools Com- 

655 

1.000 

345 

— 


missioners. 






National Gallery 

2,498 

. 3,000 

502 

— 


Queen’s Colleges 

10,523 

5,000 

— 

5,523 


Royal Irish Academy - 

2,000 



2,000 


Class 6. 






Superannuations and 

72,635 

84,000 

11,365 

— 


Retired Allowances. 
Pauper Lunatics 

108,872 



_ 

108,872 


Hospitals and Charities 

16.657 

17,000 

343 

— 


Miscellaneous Chari- 

2,264 

— 

— 

2,264 


table and other 
Allowances. 



582,000 



Old Age Pensions 

~ 

582,000 



Class 7. 






Temporary Cornmis- 

8,150 

2.500 

— 

5,650 


Miscellaneous Expenses 

1.850 

1.500 

1.500 

— 


Repayment to Local 

500 

— 

1,359 


Loans Fund. • 

Relief of Distress, Ire- 

— 

13,000 

13,000 . 

- 


land. 

Expenses under Unem- 


10,000 

10,000 

— 


ployed Workmen 

Act, 1905. 



185,000 



Ireland Development 

— 

185,000 

— 


Grant. 





Collection of 

1 Customs 

60,112 

69,000 

8,888 

— 

Revenue. 

, Inland Revenue - 

164,000 

181,000 

17,000 

— : i • •• 


Post Office Services - 

j 622,805 

1,312.000 

i 689,195 

‘ 



i 3,534,238 

7,237,500 

! 4,019,800 
-316,528 

316,528 



1 


3,703,272 
Net Increase 



M. A. Ennis. 

26th. June 1911, 
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COMMITTEE ON IRISH FINANCE : 


Notes. 


1. This table is extracted from Treasury White Paper, 10th 
(England, Scotland, and Ireland), and from Treasury White Paper, 
Expenditure (England, Scotland, and Ireland). 


July 1891 [Cd. 329], Financial Relation, 
30th June 1909 [Cd. 208], Revenue 


2. Civil Government Charges, 1886, 1890, and 1909 : — 


1886. 

Financial Relations Commission, 
Appendix, p. 199. 

(1) Civil Govern- 
ment Charges, 
less Constabu- 

lary and Dublin £ 
Police - - 2,510,000 

(2) Collection of 

Revenue* - - 834,000 


1890. 

10 July 1891 [Cd. 329.] 


1909. 

30 June 1909 [Cd. 208.] 


(1) Civil Govern- 

ment Charges, 
less Constabu- 
lary and Dublin £ 
Police - - 2,687,311 

(2) Collection of 

Revenue* - - 846,917 


(1) Civil Govern- 

ment Charges, 
less Constabu- 
lary and Dublin £ 
Police . - 6,98!, 5« 

(2) Collection of 

Revenue - . 250,000 


3,344,000 


3. Percentages of Increased Expenditure : — 

(Excluding cost of Royal Irish Constabulary and Dublin Metropolitan Police.) 

A comparison — 

of 1886 with 1909 shows that expenditure increased by 116 per cent. ; 
of 1890 with 1909 shows that expenditure increased by 104 per cent. ; 

of 1890 with 1911 blunging expenditure on Old Age Pensions up to 2,750,000Z. in latter year by 
the addition of 2,168,0001. to the 582,000?., shows for 1909, gives (approximately) an increase in 
expenditure during the comparatively short period of 21 years amounting to 166 per cent. 


* In the returns 18S6 and 1890 Post-Office Expenditure appears under the head “ Collection of Revenue" in 1909 it 
appears separately. 


APPENDIX VII. 

(Handed in by Mr. Charles A. King , C.B.) 

IRISH POST OFFICE. 

Schedule of Possible Adjustments of Receipts and Expenditure in addition to those already 
made in the Annual Financial Relations Return. 


Charge. 


Excess of articles delivered over articles posted — one half of excess collections 
in Great Britain. 

Excess of telegrams received over telegrams forwarded — one half of excess col- 
lection in Great Britain. 

Radiotelegrams — Irish share of collections in Great Britain 

Newspapers’ special wires to Irish cities— British share of collections in lreland 

Cable companies’ wires to the west coast of Ireland— Irish share of collections 
in Great Britain. 

Money Orders (Inland and Foreign) — on account of excess "payments in Ireland 
over issues. 

Postal Orders — on account of excess of issues in Ireland over payments 

Savings Bank business ........ 

Headquarters establishments with no counterparts in Dublin - 

Packet services between Great Britain and Ireland, conveyance of British and 
Foreign mails to and from America, &c., by Irish railways, and conveyance 
of Irish mails to and from Europe, the East, &c., by English railways-: — Net 
balance in favour of Ireland. 

Foreign and Colonial services — 

Irish share of — 

Packet services (4 per cent.) 

Postal Union transit payments (2 per cent.) 

Telegraph debt— share of the interest on this debt 

Total 


Net allowance to Ireland 
Say - 


£ 

21,000 \ 

6,500/ 


£ 

50,000 

9,500 

4,000 

10,800 


89,900 

46,700 


43,200 

50,000 


27,500 

15,000 


Charles A. King, 

Comptroller and Accountant-General. 
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(Handed in by Mr. Laurence Waldron.) 

Prices of certain English and Iiiish Hailway Stocks. 


33 


li« Western RiUIwny A % Ot 
militated Pndereucc.^ ^ 
wny I 7, Contingent Preforen 
Midland Hallway 2} 7„ Preterm 




el Nortlicrn Hallway (I.) I 7 C 


£5 
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APPENDIX IX. 


A. 

THE ROYAL COMMISSION OF 1806. 

(Summary of Reports : prepared by the Secretary 
to the Committee.) 

Ti»e Royal Commission of 185*6. generally known as 
the Childers’ Commission, was appointed by Royal 
Warrant, dated 26th May. 1894. to inquire into the 
Financial Relations between Great Britain and Ireland, 
and their relative taxable capacity, and to report : — 

1. Upon what principles of comparison, and by the 
application of what specific standards the relative 
capacity of Great Britain and Ireland to bear taxation 
may be most equitably determined. 

2. What, so far as can be ascertained, is the true 
proportion, under the principles and specific standards 
so determined, between the taxable capacity of Great 
Britain and Ireland . 

3. The history of the financial relations between 
Great Britain and Ireland at and after the Legislative 
Union, the charge for Irish purposes on the Imperial 
Exchequer during that period, and the amount of 
Irish taxation remaining available for contribution 
to Imperial expenditure; also the Imperial expendi- 
ture to which it is considered equitable that Ireland 
should contribute. 

The circumstances under which the Commission 
was appointed are described in the chairman’s report, 
as follows : — 

At various times since the passing of the Act of 
Legislative Union between Great Britain and Ireland 
complaints have been made that the financial arrange- 
ments between the two countries were not satisfactory, 
or in accordance with the principles of that Act, and 
that the resources of Ireland have had to bear an 
undue pressure of taxation. 

Inquiries into the truth of these allegations have 
frequently been called for, and Counnittees of the 
House of Commons were appointed in 1811, 1812, 
and 1815, to investigate the financial results which 
followed the passing of the Act of Union. Another 
Committee of the House of Commons was appointed 
in 1864, which took valuable evidence, collected much 
documentary information, and reported in the year 
1865. Nothing practical, however, followed from the 
report of that Committee, and complaints still 
continued. In the year 1890 Mr. Goschen. then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, consented that a further 
inquiry should he made by another Committee of the 
House of Commons. The terms of reference to that 
Committee comprised several points, and . amongst 
others " the equity of the financial relations in regard 
•' to the resources and population of the three Kiug- 
“ doms ” was referred to them. This Committee was 
appointed too late in the session to make any sub- 
stantial progress, and confined itself merely to calling 
for financial information. For various reasons the 
Committee was not reappointed, and a change of 
Government taking place in 1892, Mr. Gladstone 
announced his willingness, m connection with the 
Home Rule Bill of 1893, to have the financial relations 
between the two countries investigated by a Royal 
Commission. 

The terms of reference that were drawn up for the 
guidance of the Childers’ Commission were probably 
dictated by the fact that the investigation, was contem- 
plated in connection with the Home Rule Bill of 1893, 
the financial arrangements of which were proposed to 
he at first of a temporary character, their final adjust- 
ment being left undecided until after the results of the 
Commission's inquiry were made known. 

Mi-. Childers, the first Chairman of the Commission, 
died during the progress of the inquiry, but, before his 
death, he had prepared a draft report, which is printed 
in the record of the Commission’s proceedings. 

The new Chairman, O'Conor Don, and ten other 
members of the Commission, agreed upon a short joint 
report, embodying certain points of general agreement, 
which were as follows : — 

1. That Great Britain and Ireland must for the 
purpose of this inquiry be considered as separate 
entities. 


2. That the Act of Union imposed upon Ireland 
burden which, as events showed, she was unable to bear 

3. That the increase of taxation laid upon Ireland 
between 1853 and 1860 was not justified by the then 
existing circumstances. 


4. That identity of rates of taxation does not 
necessarily involve equality of burden. 

5. That whilst the actual tax revenue of Ireland is 
about A th of that of Great Britain, the relative 
taxable capacity of Ireland is very much smaller 
and is not estimated by any of us as exceeding _• tli ’ 

In addition to the joint report, separate reports 
were submitted: — 

(1) By the Chairman. Mr. Redmond, Mr. Martin 
Mr. Hunter, and Mr. Wolff. 

(2) By Loyd Farrer, Lord Welby. and Mr. Currie 

(3) By Mr. Sexton. Mr. Blake, and Mr. Slattery. 

(4) By Sir David Barbour. 

(5) By Sir Thomas Sutherland. 

Lord Welby and Mr. Blake also appended Me- 
moranda to the Reports signed by them. 

The conclusions arrived at • in the several Reports 
are "briefly summarised below. 


Draft Report by Mr. Childers. 

The best process to adopt for comparing the 
relative capacity of Great Britain and Ireland to bear 
taxation is, in the first place, to ascertain the relative 
animal wealth of the two countries, and, in the next 
place, to consider whether in order to find relative 
taxable capacity it is proper to make ail equitable 
modification of the ratio thus obtained in favour of the 
poorer country. 

Of the various standards or tests of relative annual 
wealth none have much value, taken separately, except 
those of (1) assessment to Death Duties, (2) the 
assessments to gross and tit net Income tax, and (3) 
general consumption of annual consumable goods. 

The figures of net assessment to Income tax afford 
a result somewhat exaggerating the real annual wealth of 
Great Britain and under-estimating that of Ireland. 
The ratio of the annual wealth of Ireland as compared 
with that of Great Britain must be taken as being 
somewhat higher than that given by relative net assess- 
ment to Income tax, and more nearly corresponding to 
that given by gross assessment to Income tax, mid still 
more closely to that given by Death Duties. A rough 
estimate of relative consumption of annual consumable 
stock confirms this opinion. 

A certain equitable modification of the ratio thus 
obtained should bo made iu favour of Ireland on the 
ground that a richer nation, in which there is greater 
average wealth pier head, is able to bear taxation when 
compared with a poorer nation with an ease greater than 
that which is denoted by a comparison of actual 
relative unnual wealth. 

The application of the specific standards adopted 
shows that the annual wealth of Ireland relatively to 
that of Great Britain may lie taken as being at present 
1 to 17, or T l j,-th of the whole annual wealth of the 
United Kingdom. Applying to this ratio the equitable 
modification in favour of Ireland as the poorer country 
suggested, the taxable capacity of Ireland relatively to 
that of Great Britain may lie taken to be at present as 
1 to 19 or a’oth of the taxable capacity of the United 
Kingdom. 

Applying these conclusions to the facts on the 
latest figures supplied by the financial relations returns 
for 1893-94, Ireland contributed to the exchequer 
revenue a sum amounting to about two-and-three- 
quarter millions in excess of that which she would con- 
tribute if the revenue dex-ived from her were in pro- 
portion to her relative taxable capacity. 

After taking into account the -‘set-off” on the 
ground pf certain diffei-ences in the system of public 
expenditure in the two countries this excess may, for 
the purpose of making a financial adjustment between 
the countries, be pi-operly reduced to about two-and-a- 
quarter millions per annum. 
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So long as Great Britain and Ireland continue to 
l.e united under one Parliament it is impossible to dis- 
criminate between objects of Imperial expenditure to 
which Ireland should and those to which she should not 

contribute. 

As a practical step to give compensation to Ireland. 
Mr. Childers recommended an annual allocation of 
revenue in her favour to lie employed in promoting 
the material prosperity and social welfare of the 
country. 

Report by Chairman and Others. 

The best principle to adopt for comparing the 
tixable capacities of Great Britain and Ireland is. in 
tiie first place, to ascertain as far as possible the 
relative annual wealth of the two countries, and, in 
the next place, to make an equitable modification of 
the ratio thus obtained in favour of the poorer country. 
Of the various standards or tests of relative aunnal 
wealth none have much value, taken separately, except 
ll ) Assessment to Death Duties ; (2) Assessment to 
the Income Tax ; but taken collectively all more or less 
support each other. 

The net assessment to Income tax might safely be 
taken as indicating approximately the true proportion 
of the relative annual wealth of Ireland, but as this 
proportion is not so high as that brought out by 
consideration of the assessment to Death Duties, the 
latter test is accepted as indicating the maximum 
proportion or limit beyond which there is no evidence 
that the relative annual wealth of Ireland extends. 
A certain equitable modification of the ratio thus 
obtained should lie made in favour of Ireland. The 
ratio of relative annual wealth thus modified will give 
a fair ratio of relative taxable capacity. 

The ratio of the taxable capacity of Ireland as 
contrasted with that of Great Britain cannot now he 
more than 1 to 20. and it is possibly ranch less. 

Mr. Childers, in taking the proportion of Irish 
taxable capacity as being J,th of that of the United 
Kingdom instead of j 0 th of that of Great Britain, 
slightly underrated the excess of Irish contribution. 
This excess may be reduced by taking into account 
as a set-off the special expenditure out of Imperial 
revenue in aid of local burdens in Ireland. 

So long as Great Britain and Ireland continue 
to he united under one Parliament it is impossible 
to discriminate between objects of Imperial expendi- 
ture to which Ireland should and those to which she 
should not contribute. 

Report by Lord Parrer and Others. 

The system of taxation which exists in the United 
Kingdom, while it may be not unsnited to the require- 
ments of a rich nation like Great Britain, presses 
hardly and inequitably upon a relatively poor country 
like Ireland. 

The same observation applies to public expenditure 
in Ireland, which has been conducted on a scale totally 
unsuitable to that country, and such as few nations 
would he able or willing to afford. 

Where there is comparatively but little wealth, as 
in Ireland, the main burden of taxation must of 
necessity be borne by the consumers of dutiable 
commodities. 

The amount so levied appears to be in excess of 
what is required by the legitimate needs of Ireland, and 
heavier than the masses of the Irish people ought to be 
called upon to bear. 

It is impossible to alter the taxation of Great 
Britain for the sake of Ireland, and there are great 
objections to additional expenditure on Irelaud. 

The expenditure of public funds cannot be wisely 
and economically controlled unless those who have the 
disposal of public money are made responsible for 
raising as well as spending it. 

One sure method of redressing the inequality 
between Great Britain and Ireland would be to put 
upon the Lash people the duty of levying their own 
taxes, and of providing for their own expenditure, 
leaving to the wisdom of Parliament to decide the 
question of contribution out of Lash taxes to the 
Imperial Exchequer. 

The objects of those statesmen who at and since 
the Union have laboured to remove all fiscal barriers 


between the two countries, and to make taxation tin- 
same in both, are fully appreciated. But the ch-euin- 
stances of the two countries have diverged so widely 
since the Union as to lead to consequenc es which they 
did not foresee, and to show that these objects may be 
too dearly purchased. 

If it is objected that the course suggested may lead 
to the imposition of new customs duties in Ireland, the 
reply might be that in this case, as in that of the 
Colonies, freedom is a greater good than free trade. 
It is doubtful, however, whether Irishmen, if intrusted 
with their own finance, would attempt, to raise fiscal 
barriers between the two countries; for L-eiaud and 
not Great Britain would be the loser by such a policy. 
The market of Great Britain is of infinitely greater 
importance to Ireland than that of Ireland to Great 
Britain. 

(Lord Welby differed from his two colleagues on 
the question of Ireland's contribution to Imperial 
services.) 

Report by Mr. Sexton and Others. 

The existing system of taxation of Great Britain 
and Ireland by equal rates of taxes on the same sub- 
jects in both countries is not an equitable system. 

The true measure of resources for the present 
piu-puse is not the gross income, including the cost of 
subsistence, hut the surplus left after the cost of 
subsistence lias been deducted. 

Having regard to the slender menus of Ireland and 
the liability of the United Kingdom to great increase 
of its already vast expenditure, no system of propor- 
tionate taxation will exempt the means of subsistence 
in Ireland, unless it be governed by a provision to 
limit Irish taxation to a specified annual sum. or to 
a certain defined proportion of the Irish estimated 
surplus. 

The net assessment or the produce of the Income 
tax affords the most appropriate standard available 
for estimating the proportion between the respective 
incomes of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The proportion of Irish to British taxed income, 
as measured by the net assessment to Income tax. is 
liigher than the true proportion of such income ex- 
isting or expended in Irelaud. The true proportion of 
Irish to British gross income is much lower than 
the proportion of taxed incomes indicated by the 
assessment. 

The proportion of Irish to British income indicated 
by the net assessment to Income tax (1892-3) may he 
taken as 1 to 21. and by the produce of the tax as 
1 to 23. 

Due adjustment of the British and Irish Iucome 
tax assessments would much increase the former and 
diminish the Latter, thus materially reducing the Irish 
proportion ; and the L-ish proportion of incomes below 
the limit of Income tax is less than the Irish proportion 
of incomes above that limit. 

The true proportion of Irish to British gross 
income must, therefore, be very much less than 1 to 
21, and probably not substantially more than 1 to 30. 

Even if an allowance for subsistence of only one- 
fourth of the income of the United Kingdom be 
allotted to Great Britain and Ireland it-spectively. in 
proportion to their population, the result is to measure 
the taxable income of Great Britain at 1,070 millions ; 
that of Leland at 30 millions ; and the true proportion 
of taxable capacity on the principle of equal pressure 
on the means possessed by each country, apart from 
necessaries of life, at 1 for Ireland to 30 for Great 
Britain. 

The Treaty of Union does not indicate any mode 
of subdividing the expenditure of the United Kingdom 
into charges tor Irish purposes and charges for purposes 
not Irish, and it does not authorise or even contemplate 
any division of the kind or any division whatever. 

The whole amount of Irish taxation is contributed 
to the expenditure of the United Kingdom, that is. to 
the whole Imperial expenditure ; and while the Legis- 
lative Union subsists, expenditure out of the Imperial 
Exchequer in Ireland or for purposes said to be Irish 
cannot lie regarded otherwise than as Imperial expendi- 
ture. Neither can the revenue of Ireland he divided 
into two parts. 
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It would be no more than merely equitable, if 
Ireland became responsible for her own financial 
affaire, that she should be exempt from contribution 
to Imperial expenditure for a time, and that such 
contribution should afterwards be limited according 
to the measure of the benefit derived from such 
expenditur e by Ireland. 

Rei’ort by Sir David Barbour. 

The resources of Ireland as compared with those 
of Great Britain appear in the present day to lie 
between the proportions of 1 to 16 and 1 to 21, and 
the “ taxable capacity ” of Ireland may fairly be taken 
at Jjjth of that of the United Kingdom, with the reser- 
vation that there exists a margin of possible error. 

On the assumption that the “ taxable capacity ” of 
Ireland is -j^tli of that of the United Kingdom, 
Ireland paid’ in 1803-4 about 2“ millions sterling 
more than she would have paid if the total revenue 
taken from her had been in proportion to her “ taxable 
capacity." 

In the same year there was expended for Irish 
pur-poses about 3$ millions sterling in excess of what 
would have been admissible if the expenditure for 
Irish purposes had also been in proportion to Ireland’s 
" taxable capacity.” 

On the whole account Ireland may he said to have 
been a gainer in 1893-4 of about one million sterling, 
or that., in other words, after meeting the expenditure 
for Irish purposes, she contributed about one million 
less towards Imperial purposes than she would have 
done if her contribution for Imperial pru-poses had 
been in the proportion of her “ taxable capacity." 

Report by Sir T Sutherland. 

No standard or principle of taxation has been 
discovered that could be made to operate more 
equitably on those who contribute to the Imperial 
revenue, either by direct taxes on their personal means 
or by indirect taxes on commodities consumed, than 
the system which is at present in force, which deals 
with units of population, and not with geographical 
areas ; a system which cannot be superseded so long 
as the United Kingdom is under one Goverment and 
one Exchequer. 

And as concerning the particular taxes and duties 
which are now paid in Ireland, Sir T. Sutherland could 
not concur in the proposition that compensation is 
due to Ireland in respect of such taxes, or that the 
character of the financial relationship between Great 
Britain and Ireland is such as to render it just that 
compensation of the character referred to should be 
levied on the taxpayers of England and Scotland, in 
order that the amount of the same should be distributed 
in some way or other among the people of Ireland. 

A. Y. S. 


B. 

STATEMENT, PREPARED BY THE SECRE- 
TARY, WITH REGARD TO THE FINANCIAL 
ARRANGEMENTS UNDER THE ACT OF 
UNION *AND THE ACT OF 1816, THE 
FINANCIAL SCHEMES IN THE BILLS 
OF 1886 AND 1893. AND THE FINANCIAL 
PROPOSALS IN THE IRISH COUNCIL 
BILL, 1907. 

In the period between the year 1782, when the Irish 
Parliament secured complete legislative independence, 
and the year 1800, when the Act of Union was passed! 
Ireland practically regulated her own finance. In the 
first 11 years of this period the maintenance of the 
Irish military establishment of about 15,000 meu, with 
a fifth part of it liable to serve abroad, constituted 
Ireland’s sole contribution to Impei-ial services. In 
these 11 years the expenditure of Ireland kept 
fairly level, averaging about H millions per annum. 
But the war with France, which began in 1793, and the 
disturbances in Ireland, culminating in the rebellion 
of 1798, led to a great increase in the Irish expenditure, 
and with it a rapid augmentation of the Irish debt! 
The total expenditure of Ireland, including debt charges! 


which was 1,313,737/. in 1783, and 1,363,389/. in 17 <m 
had risen to 5,508,688/. in 1799 and 6,854,804/. in lSOo’ 
The revenue during the same period, which m 
1,106,504/. in 1783 and 1,363,800/. in 1793, amount 
to 2,145.718/,. in 1799 and 3,017,758/. in 1800, leavS 
» deficit of 3,362,970/. in 1799 mid 3,837,046/. in 18of 
Such was the financial position of Ireland at the date 
of the Union 


The Act of Union, 

The financial arrangements of the Union were we. 
scribed by Article 7 of the Act. the gist of which was 
given by Sir E. Hamilton, in the Memorandum which 
he prepared for the Childers Commission, as follows •— 

“1. The interest and sinking fund of the debts 
which had been incurred by Great Britain and Ireland 
previously to the Union were to continue to be separately 
defrayed by each kingdom. 

“ 2.— (1) For the next 20 years Great Britain and 
Ireland were to contribute jointly towards the expendi- 
ture of the United Kingdom in the respective propor- 
tions of 15 to 2 ; that is, Great Britain was to defray 
i-itli. or 88-24 per cent., and Ireland T 2 T th, or 11 -"(j 
per cent., of such expenditure. 

“ (2) At the end of that term, unless it had been 
provided that the joint expenditure of the United 
Kingdom was to be indiscriminately defrayed by equal 
taxes in both countries, the respective contributions of 
Great Britain and Ireland to such expenditure were to 
be defrayed in such proportions as might be deemed 
by Parliament to be just and reasonable, upon a com- 
parison of tbe respective resources of the two countries. 

“ (3) Alternative bases of arriving at such just and 
reasonable proportions were indicated, viz, : — 

(а) The respective values of British and L-ish exports 

and imports on the average of the latest 
three years ; or 

(б) The respective values of the quantities consumed 

of beer, spirits, sugar, wine, tea, tobacco, 
and malt ; or 

(c) A combination of both these considerations 
(which had been the basis adopted by Mr. 
Pitt and Lord Castlereogh for the. fire t 20 
years of the Union) ; or 

(</) The respective incomes of each country as 
ascertained from the yield of a general tax 
on income, if such a tax existed. 

“ (4) A revision was to be subsequently made on a 
similar basis at intervals of not more than 20, or less 
than 7, years ; unless, previously to any such period, 
Parliament had declared that the expenditure of the 
United Kingdom should be indiscriminately defrayed. 

“ 3. Irish revenues were to constitute a consolidated 
fund, on which the payments in respect of Ireland’s 
pre-Union debt were to be the first charge, the 
remainder of the revenue being applicable to defray 
Ireland's contribution to the joint expenditure. 

“ 4. Thei-espective contributions of the two countries 
were to be raised by taxes in each country, as Parlia- 
ment might deem fit to impose; but no article in 
Ireland was to be taxed at a higher rate than it was 
taxed in England. 

**' 5. If, after Ireland had defrayed her pre-Union 
debt charge and proportional contribution to the joint 
expenditure of the United Kingdom, as well as the 
separate charges to which she was liable, there were a 
surplus, it was to be applied in one of several ways, 

(a) in remission of taxation ; or 

(b) to local purposes ; or 

(c) in making good a deficiency of Irish revenue in 

time of peace ; or 

(d) in building up a reserve fund, not exceeding 

five millions, to relieve Ireland’s contribution 
in time of war. 

“ 6. All debt incurred by Parliament subsequently to 
the Union for the service of the United Kingdom, in 
peace or war, was to be considered a joint debt, and 
the charge thereof was to be borne by the two countries 
in the proportions of their respective contributions. 
But, if Parliament should raise a greater proportion of 
the contributions in one country within the year than 
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ill the other country, or should set aside a larger 
sinking fund for paying oft' the loan raised on account 
of one country than for paying off the loan raised on 
account of the other country, then the debt- was to he 
kept distinct and the charge thereof to he home 
separately. 

•• 7. If. in the future, the separate debts of Great 
Britain and Ireland should he liquidated, or if the 
values of those debts should he proportionate to the 
respective contributions of the two countries, or the 
amount by which the larger of the debts (i.e., the 
British debt), were to vary from such proportion 
should not be more than a hundredth part * then 
Parliament might declare, if the circumstances seemed 
to justify it, that all future expenses incurred in the 
United Kingdom should be defrayed indiscriminately 
by equal taxes imposed on the same articles in each 
country, and might impose and apply such taxes to 
those expenses, subject only to such exemptions or 
abatements in Ireland and also in Scotland, as the case 
might seem to require. 

“ 8. In the event of such a declaration by Parlia- 
ment, the contributions of the two countries to the 
joint expenditure of the United Kingdom were not to 
be regulated in specific proportions, except as regards 
so much of the separate pre-Union debts as might 
neither be paid off nor consolidated ; and the charges 
in respect of these debts were to be defrayed by 
separate taxes in each country. 

9. A sum not less than the amount which the 
Irish Parliament had, during the six years ending the 
1st January 1800, granted in aid of the encom-agement 
of agriculture or manufacture, or of the maintenance 
of certain charitable institutions, was to be applied for 
•20 years after the Union, to such local purposes in 
Ireland as Parliament might direct. 

“ 10. All public revenues accruing to the United 
Kingdom from the territorial dependencies, iind applied 
to the general expenditm-e of the United Kingdom, 
were to be applied in the proportions of the respective 
contributions of the two countries." 

The propoi-tion of Irish contribution towards the 
general expenditure of the United Kingdom fixed by 
the Act of Union pi-oved too high, and the enormous 
war expenditure between. 1801 and 1S15 rendered the 
financial an-angement one which Ireland was totally 
unable to support. The miscalculation made by the 
framers of the Act was no doubt due to the fact that 
they did not foresee the increase of the total expendi- 
tm-e of the United Kingdom, but the scheme was of 
a nature which is always liable to faihu - e. As 
Mr. Childers pointed out : — “ If one man A, who has for 
“ some time been living at the i - ate of 100Z. per annum, 
“ arranges to keep house with another man B., who has 
“ for some time been living at the rate of 700 1. per 
“ annum, and to spend 1Z. for every 71. which B spends, 
“ then so long as B continues to live at the same rate 
“ as befox-e the expenses of A will not be iuci-eased. 
•• But if B begins to live at the x-ate of 2,100Z. a year, 
“ A will have to speixd 300Z. a year, and if his means 
“ are not sufficient for this, he must become bank- 
“ rupt.” 

The Act of 1816. 

To save Ireland fi - om bankniptcy it was necessary 
to relieve her from the obligation of continuixxg to 
make up her quota of T a T ths and to make provision 
for the payment of the debt which she had incurred. 
It was with this object that the Act of 1816 was 
passed. By that Act all revenues in Great Bx-itain and 
Ireland were constituted one general fund, called the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom, and that 
fund was charged with the services of the British and 
Irish debts and the general expenditure of the United 
Kingdom. 

The changes thus effected were described by Mr. 
Childers in the following woi'ds : — 

" By the operation of the provisions of the Act of 
Union, of the resolution passed by the House of 

* These limits contemplated a latitude of variation in the 
proportions between 14 'g. 5 to 2 and 15 '15 to 2. 


Commons ixx 1816, and of the Act of Parliament con- 
solidating the two Exchequer's taken together, Ireland 
passed in 1817 from the legal positioix of a separate 
country contributing iix a certain proportion towax-cls 
joint expenses to that of a fiscally as well as legislatively 
integral pax*t of the United Kingdom, except for sucli 
‘ particular exemptions and abatements ’ from the 
general taxation as Pai-liament might allow, a privilege 
to which Scotland might also be entitled. The words 
of the Act of Union appear to bear the construction 
that although no tax was to be levied iix Ireland or 
Scotland which was not levied in England, or could be 
levied at higher rates in Ireland or Scotland than in 
England, yet that taxes might be levied in England 
from which the other two countries were wholly or 
partially exempt.” 

This provision in the Act of Union, Mr. Ghildex-s 
argued, showed that the claim of Ireland to special 
consideration in fiscal matters, as a distinct section of 
the United Kingdom, has never been suffered to become 
extinct, and that it is, therefore, even from a legal point 
of view, impossible to consider Ireland as being, fiscally, 
no more than a certain group of counties of the United 
Kingdom. 

Notwithstanding this, the policy of applying equal 
rates of taxation to all parts of the United Kingdom lias 
been steadily pm-sued. The consolidation of the Exche- 
quer was followed by the abolitioxx of separate customs. 
Taxes levied in Great Bi-itain but not extending to 
Ireland have been takexx off, while taxes from which 
Ireland had previously been exempt have been extended 
to Ireland, and taxes px-eviously levied at lower rates ixx 
Ix-eland have been raised to the Bx-itish level. The 
assimilation of taxation in the two countries has thus 
become ver y close, although not yet complete. 

The effect of this assimilation has not been favorn-- 
able to Ix-eland. The Royal Commission of 1896 came 
with practical imaniinity to the conclusion that the 
increase of taxation laid upon Ix-eland between 1853 
and 1860 was xxot justified by the then existing cii*- 
cumstances; that identity of rates of taxation does 
not necessarily involve equality of burden ; and that, 
whilst the actual tax revenue of Ix-eland was about 
jijtli of that of Great Britain, the x-elative taxable 
capacity of Ireland was vex-y much smaller, and was 
not estimated by auy of them as exceeding 3 l n th. 

The majority of the Commissionex-s came to the 
further conclusion that the system of taxation which 
now exists in the United Kingdom is less favourable to 
Iiish interests than was the one which it replaced. 

The x-epoxt signed by the chairman and othex-s 
contains the following paragi-aplis — 

“ 42. It may be truly said that a gx-eat x-evolution 
has taken place in the whole financial policy of the 
United Kingdom since the days of Sir Robex-t Peel. 
The general effect of this ehaxige in policy has been to 
abolish neax-ly all duties on raw material of manufac- 
tures and on ai-tieles of food, and to substitute direct 
taxation upon income and pi-opeifly, together with 
duties on an extremely limited mirnber of impox-ted 
articles and on alcoholic drinks. The articles selected 
for these duties, viz. : — Tobacco, tea and spirits, are 
those most lai-gely used by the population of Ireland, 
whilst the articles freed from dirty wex-e so freed maixxly 
for the benefit of the inhabitants of Gi-eat Britain. 

“ 43. * The change,’ to use Mx\ Childers’ woi'ds, ‘ is 
‘ usually considei-ed to have been advantageous to a 

- population, the great bxdk of which had come to 
‘ depend not upon agricultux-e, but upon manufacturing 
‘ industry and commerce. It is evident that the 
‘ change has not been so advantageous to Ireland, a 
‘ country in which there is hut little trade or manu- 
‘ factiuing industry, as it has been to England ; that, 

- although, as consumers, the Irish population may 
‘ have gained in some cases by the abolition of duties 

- on food stuffs, yet that, on the other hand, as pro- 
1 dneers chiefly dependent upon agriculture, they have 

• lost in a far greater degree by the cheap prices in the 
1 British markets produced, in part at least, by the 

• free and untaxed supply of foreign coin, live-stock. 
‘ dead meat, butter, cheese, eggs, and other articles of 
‘ food ; and that, at the same time, the taxation of 

• Ireland has, since 1853, been increased by the 
‘ imposition of income tax and the enhancement of 

• spiiit duties, changes effected partly for the very 
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• purp'K-e -if facilitating tin- tvmi.isi.ius of (fixation iu 

• question. and also in order to - lighten tho springs ” 

• nt' a manufacturing industry in which her share is 

• lmt small. 

•••Ireland being a country mainly inhabited liy 
‘ ngrieidtnrnl producers, could support its present popn- 
‘ lation u pi in the corn and meat produced there without 

• having recourse, under ordinary riivumstunc.es. to a 

• foreign supply of these artieles, stud could at the same 
■ t>me export a surplus of these food stuffs. The 
‘ population of Behind consumes a rather large amount. 

• inpiiiportion to its wealth, of spirits, tea, and tobacco. 

• This being so, it does not appear that a fiscal system 

• which raises no revenue from foreign food stuffs, but 

• di ies in iso a large revenue fr< mi spirits, tea . and tol iacc< >, 

• is advantageous ti i the population of Ireland, although 
‘ it ma 3’ lie advantageous to the population of the 
‘ United Kingdom, looked at as a whole. It miij r even, 

• perhaps, he said that just as Leland suffered in the 
‘ last century from the protective and exclusive com- 
‘ mr-ivial policy of Great Britain, so she lias been at a 

• disadvantage in this century from the adoption of an 

• almost unqualified 1‘ree-trade policy for the United 

• Kingdom. 

" • It is. no doubt, necessary in matters of taxation 

• to consult the interests or wishes of the greatest 
•' number, who are. for the whole United Kingdom, the 

• urban and industrial classes, and it may be impossible 
‘ to contrive any single and uniform system of taxation 
‘ which shall be equally satisfactory alike to urban- 
‘ industrial and to rural-agricidturalpopiiLitions. It is, 
‘ however, in oiu- opinion, fair to consider the inequality 
‘ of advantage resulting from the incidence of taxation 
1 as a substantial reason for equitable adjustments. 

‘ Ireland, as an historically distinct section of the United 

• Kingdom, with a right under the provisions of the 
‘ Act of Union to special consideration in fiscal matters, 

‘ may fairly claim compensation of some kind for the 
‘ disadvantage which she suffers in consequence of the 
‘ existing methods of raising revenue.' ”* 

Dealing with the same poiufc, Lord Fairer, Lord 
Welby, and Mr. Currie say: — 

“ 80. It is further alleged, and with much reason, 
that the fiscal reforms which were so advantageous to 
Great Britain were not equally advantageous to Ireland. 
The policy of those reforms consisted in taking off 
customs and excise duties which burdened manu- 
facture, which excluded foreign articles of food and 
raw materials, and which, by limiting exportation, 
narrowed the foreign markets for our own manu- 
factures. This policy was obviously more beneficial 
to a country like Great Britain, which possesses large 
manufactures, and which imports a large quantity of 
its food, than to a country like Ireland, which possesses 
few manufactures, and which in general produces more 
food than it consumes ; and landowners and cultivators 
iu Ireland have, by Free Trade, lost the benefit of the 
tribute which Protection enabled them to levy on the 
British consumer for the benefit of the Irish producer. 
Ou the other hand, Ireland lias benefited by the 
abolition or reduction of duties on timber, sugar, tea 
and other articles which she consumes; and it must 
lie remembered that the original occasion of the repeal 
of the corn laws was want of food to meet the Irish 
famine.; whilst the income tax, by means of which 
those fiscal reforms were rendered possible, is a tax 
which is chiefly paid by Great Britain.” 

The Royal Commission 'of 1896 found that Ireland 
luui suffered not only from excessive taxation but 
als > from excessive expenditure. Public expenditure 
m Ireland, in the words of Lord Farrer. "has been 
“ conducted on a scale totally unsuitable to that 
*' country, and such as few nations would be able or 
“ willing to afford.” 

The expenditure on B-elaud lias been further 
increased by loans which have been made out of the 
common pm-se. and of which some portions have been 
remitted or treated as free grants. Whatever may be 
said ou the question whether they were or were not 
in the true sense loans for local purposes, the fact 
remains that they are "certainly additional burdens 
“ which the partnership with Ireland has thrown on 
" the common purse of the United Kingdom.” 

* Paragraphs 9 1-92 of Mr. Childers* Draft Report. 


Thu Bill of IX8«. 

The Bill of 1 88(1 was framed with the mtentiV, 
of preserving what Mr. Gladstone called « ; 
unity of the Empire." The Irish legislature 
have no power of making laws relating to trade 
navigation (clause :i (!>))• or of making any law imposin-r 
or relating to duties of customs and duties of excii 
or either of such duties, or affecting any Act rektin i 
to such duties or either of them (clause 4 (<5)), 
duties were to continue to be imposed and levied 
by and under the direction of the Imperial Parliament 
only (clause 12 (1)). 

With tho exception of those particular duties the 
Irish Legislature was to have a general power of 
taxation (clause 12 (l!)) ; and all taxes imposed by the 
Legislature of Ireland and all other public revenues 
under the control of the government of Ireland were 
subject to the provisions of the Sale and Purchase 
of Land Bill." to be paid into the Irish Consolidated 
Fund, which was to be separate from the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom, and appropriated to 
the public service of Ireland (other than police). 

Ireland was to make to the Consolidated Fund 
of the United Kingdom the following annual contri- 
buttons, viz. : — 

£ 

(a) On account of the Irish share of the 

National Debt - 1,466,000 

(b) On account of Army and Navy 

expenditure - 1,666,000 

(c) On account of Imperial Civil expen- 

diture 110,000 

(d) On account of the Royal Irish 

Constabulary and the Dublin 

Metropolitan Police - - - 1,000.000 

Total - - . 4,242,000 


The Irish share of the National Debt was to he 
reckoned at 48, 00(1,000/., and Ireland was to pay 
annually 300.000/. as a sinking fund. Thus the total 
Imperial charges would have amounted to 4.602,0001. 

The moneys collected in Ireland ou account of 
Customs and Excise duties were to be earned to a 
separate account and applied in the payment of the 
Imperial charges. If the Customs and Excise account 
showed a surplus, the balance was to be paid over to 
the Irish government; any deficiency, on the other 
hand, was to be a first charge on tin- Irish Consolidated 
Fund. 

The amount of the Irish contribution in respect of 
National Debt charges, Army and Navy expenditure, 
and Imperial civil expenditure was fixed on the basis 
of -|'-tb of the Imperial expenditure under those heads 
in 1886 ; and it was to be a fixed sum. not to be in- 
creased in any event for 30 years. But hi justifying 
the adoption of the T ' ri -th proportion Mr. Gladstone 
pointed out that the contribution would lie paid out of 
a fund composed of the entire receipts paid into the Bish 
Exchequer; in other words out of tire revenue as collected 
in Ireland without regard to the domicile of the con- 
sumers ; and lie estimated that the Irish receipts were 
swollen by a sum of not less than 1 ,400.000/., really 
paid by the British taxpayer, and therefore in excess 
of the true Irish revenue. 

With regard to public loans, clause 17 of the Bill 
contained provisions substituting the proposed Irish 
government for tho National Debt Commissioners as 
creditors, and providing for the repayment- of the loans 
by that government to the Imperial Exchequer within 
30 years with interest at 3 per cent. 


The Bill of 1893. 

The Bill of 1893 provided that there should be an 
Irish Exchequer and an Irish Consolidated Fund 
separate from those of the United Kingdom. 

Uniform commercial legislation for the three 
kingdoms was, however, contemplated. In introducing 
the measure, Mr. Gladstone said : — " We cannot in our 
financial arrangements get rid of tho financial 
“ connection between the two countries unless yon 
are prepared to face a very inexpedient and incon- 
“ venient system of different sets of trade laws. That 
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.. jjgjno so, it must be that British budgets will have 
•• more or less of influence upon Irish pecuniary 
•• balances, ami therefore it is desirable for the purpose 
of mitigating any inconv enience that might thence 
*• arise that Ireland should have something to say to 
•• these British budgets." Hence the retention of 
Irish representatives in the Imperial Parliament 
proposed by the Bill. 

As introduced into the House of Commons, the Bill 
of 1893 provided that the duties of Customs and 
Excise should be imposed by the Imperial Parliament, 
but that the Irish Legislature might impose any other 
taxes in order to meet the cost of the public service of 
Ireland. 

The Customs duties were to be regulated and col- 
lected by the Imperial Government and paid into the 
Imperial Exchequer. The proceeds of the Excise 
duties derived from articles manufactured in Ireland 
but consumed in Great Britain, were to be treated as 
non-L'ish revenue, and were either to be paid in 
Great Britain or to an officer of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. 

The Irish contribution to Imperial expenditure was 
to be the amount of the Customs duties derived from 
Irish consumers, then estimated to be about 2,400,0l>UZ., 
while the rest of the revenue of Ireland, less the 
amount of Excise upon Irish taxed articles consumed 
in Great Britain, was to be treated as Irish revenue. 

Tn discussing the question of the Irish contribution 
to Imperial expenditure, Mr. Gladstone said that the 
principle might be carried into effect in one of three 
ways : — 

(1) By the payment by Ireland of a fixed annual 

sum, as proposed in the Bill of 1886. This 
plan, he said, had “naturally disappeared 
•• with the adoption of the plan of retaining 
“ Irish members." 

(2) By the payment by Ireland towards Imperial 

expenditure of a certain proportion of the 
whole expenditure. 

Mr. Gladstone said that the objections to 
this plan were : — 

(a) The difficulty of ascertaining the true 
Irish revenue ; 

(h) That it would expose Irish finauce to 
“ large and inconvenient shocks from the 
•• changes introduced in English budgets for 
Imperial reasons " ; and 
(<•) That it would, perhaps, give to Im- 
perial officers too much power of intervening 
in Irish fiscal matters. 

(3) The third course, Mr. Gladstone said, was to 

appropriate a particular Irish fund to Im- 
perial purposes, one advantage of which 
course would be to sweep away all difficulties 
as to the quota. The fund chosen was the 
share contributed by Irish consumers to the 
Customs duties, then estimated to amount 
to 2,430,0001. gross. The advantage of 
taking the Customs would be — 

(«) that the collection and management of 
these duties would naturally and most con- 
veniently be in the hands of Imperial 
officer's ; 

(b) that this re ventre was about the fair 
contribution of Ireland to Imperial expen- 
diture. The Imperial expenditure Mr. Glad- 
stone stated at 59 millions, and pointed 
out that the net amount of the Irish con- 
tribution to the Customs would be between 
4 and 5 per cent, of this. 

The Bill provided for the gradual reduction and 
ultimate extinction of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
and the Dublin Metropolitan Police. In the meantime 
two-thirds of the annual amount paid out of the 
Exchequer of the United Kingdom in respect of these 
forces was to be repaid by the Irish Exchequer. It 
was explained that the working balance of half a million, 
with which the Irish Government was to start, was 
derived from the share borne by the Imperial Govern- 
ment in the cost of the Constabulary, but that in view 
® gradual reduction of that force this would be a 
> unis king charge on the Imperial Revenue. 


Dm-ing the progress of the Bill it was discovered 
that, owing to an understatement of the quantity of 
duty-paid spirits exported from Ireland to Great 
Britain, the revenue credited to Irelaud had been over- 
estimated to the extent of oliO.UOO/.. and consequently 
an alteration in the financial provisions of the Bill 
became necessary if the working balance of lialf-a- 
million was to remain. The financial clauses of the 
Bill were accordingly remodelled. 

The principal features of the amended Bill were 
as follows : — 

1. That Ireland's contribution to Imperial expen- 

diture should be a quota of her true revenue 
based on the receipts actually derived from 
the taxes and Crown lands in Ireland. 

2. That this quota should consist of oue-third of 

such revenue. (Clause 11 (4).) 

3. That Irelaud should be credited with the other 

two-thirds, and likewise with her miscellaneous 
receipts, and with the surplus (if any) arising 
from her postal services. Clauses 11 (5), 12 
( 2 ), 20 ( 2 ).) 

4. That out of the revenue with which she would 

thus be credited, and taxes other than existing 
taxes which the Irish Legislature bad power 
(Clause 12) to impose. Irelaud should provide 
two-thirds of the cost of the existing Consta- 
bulary and Dublin Police Forces, which under 
the Bill remained pro tempore Imperial forces, 
pay all her Civil Government charges, and 
meet the deficit (if any) on her postal services. 
(Clauses 29 (5). 11 ((f), 20 (2).) 

5. That until the transfer hereafter mentioned, the 

changes in the rates of Inland Revenue duties 
and postal revenue in Irelaud, as well as of 
the Customs revenue, should continue to rest 
with the Imperial Parliament, and that the 
collection should remain iu the hands of the 
Imperial Government. (Clauses 11 (1). 20(1).) 

6. That, if any special war tux should be imposed. 

the whole of the proceeds collected in or 
contributed by Ireland should go to the 
Imperial Exchequer. (Clause 11 (7).) 

7. That these financial arrangements should be for 

six years, at the end of which period (I ) they 
should be l-evised as regarded the Irish 
contribution to Imperial charges ; (2) the 
collection of the whole of the Inland revenue 
should be transferred to the Irish Govern- 
ment ; and (3) the Irish Legislature should 
impose the stamp duties, income tax, and 
Exeise licences. (Clause 11 (8).) 

8. That, for the purpose of determining the “ true ” 

annual revenue of Ireland, as distinguished 
from revenue collected there, an adjustment 
should be made by a J oint Committee of the 
Treasury and the Irish Government in the 
ease of Customs and Exeise, so as to provide 
that Ireland should be credited with the 
Excise and Customs duties, including any 
collected iii Great Britain upon articles con- 
sumed in Ireland, but not with the duties, 
although collected in Ireland, upon articles 
consumed iu Great Britain. (Clause 11 (3).) 
The Third Schedule of the Bill contained the fol- 
lowing definition of •• Imperial Liabilities, Expenditure, 
and Miscellaneous Revenue ” : — 


Liabilities. 

“ For the purposes of this Act, ‘ Imperial liabilities ’ 
consist of — 

(1) The funded and unfunded debt of the United 
Kingdom, inclusive of terminable annuities paid out of 
the permanent annual charge for the National Debt, 
and inclusive of the cost of the management of the 
said funded and unfunded debt, but exclusive of the 
Local Loans stock and Guaranteed Land stock, and 
the cost of the management thereof ; and 

(2) All other charges on the Consolidated Fund of 
the United Kingdom for the repayment of borrowed 
money, or to fulfil a guarantee. 

Q 4 
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lOMMITTRE ON IRISH FINANCE : 


Expenditure. 

<• Pm- the purpose of this Act Imperial expenditure 
consists of expenditure for the following services : — 

I. Naval and Military expenditure (including 
Greenwich Hospital). 

II. Civil expenditure, that is to say, — 

(a) Civil list and Royal family. 

(h) Salaries, pensions, allowances, and incidental 
expenses of — 

(i) Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; 

(ii) Exchequer judges in Ireland. 

(;) Buildings, works, salaries, pensions, printing, 
stationery, allowances, and incidental ex- 
penses of — 

(i) Parliament; 

(ii) National Debt Commissioners; 

(iii) Foreign Office and diplomatic and 
consular service, including secret service, 
special services, and telegraph subsidies ; 

(iv) Colonial Office, including special 
services and telegraph subsidies ; 

(v) Privy Council ; 

(vi) Board of Trade, including the Mer- 
cantile Marine Fund, Patent Office, Railway 
Commission, and 'Wreck Commission, but 
excluding Bankruptcy ; 

(vii) Mint; 

(viii) Meteorological Council ; 

(ix) Slave trade service ; 

(x) Customs; 

(xi) Inland revenue ; 

(xii) Savings banks ; 

(xiii) Friendly Societies. 

Imperial Miscellaneous Revenue. 

•• For the purposes of this Act the Imperial miscel- 
laneous revenue to a portion of which Ireland may 
claim to he entitled, consists of revenue from the 
following sources : — 

1. Suez Canal shaves or payments on account 

thereof. 

2. Loans and advances to foreign countries. 

3. Annual payments by British possessions. 

4. Fees, stamps, and extra receipts received by 

departments, the expenses of which are part 
of the Imperial expenditure. 

5. Small branches of the hereditary revenues of the 

Crown. 

6. Foreshoics.” 


The Irish Council Bill, 1907. 

The Irish Council Bill provided for the establish, 
ment of a separate Irish Fund and a separate Irish. 
Treasury (Clause -1 (1)). 

Annual sums of such amounts as might be fixed by 
the Lnperial Parliament for each successive period of 
five years were to be charged on the Consolidated Fund 
and paid into the Irish Fund (clause 5 (1)). These 
sums were to be applied respectively, (a) for the general 
purposes of the Act ("the general provision ”) ; (b) f or 
the purpose of public works and the general develop, 
ment of Ireland ("the public works grant”); (c) for 
the purpose of any expenditure, not being ordinary 
departmental expenditure and of capital expenditure 
other than that provided for by the public works grant 
(* f the supplemental grant ”). 

For the first period of five years the annual sums 
were to he : — 

£ 

General Provision - - 3,750,000 

Public Works Grant - - 300,000 

Supplemental Grant - - 114,000 


4,164,000 


All expenses of the Irish Council and all expenses 
incurred in the execution or under the powers of the 
Act (i.c., generally speaking, the expenses of Irish 
local administration) were to he paid out of the Irish 
Fund (clause 6 (1)). Payments to the Local Taxation 
(Ireland) Account were, in future, to be made out of 
the Irish Fund instead of the Consolidated Fund 
(clause 7 (1)), and all charges on the Guarantee Fund 
established under the Purchase of Land Act were 
henceforth to be charges on the Irish Fund (clause 7 (2)). 
Under the provisions of clause 10 an arrangement 
might be made for the payment of all sums due in 
respect of outstanding loans in Ireland into the Irish 
Fund instead of into the Local Loans Fund, the Irish 
Fund being charged with the payment of an annuity 
in respect of the said loans to the National Debt 
Commissioners for the credit of the Local Loans Fund. 

The accounts of the Irish Fund were to be audited 
by the Comptroller and Auditor- General (clause 12). 

A. V. S. 
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